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STORY  OF  ANCIENT  NINEVEH. 

The  mist  still  lingers  over  his  shoulders,  covers  his  head,  and 
envelops,  perhaps  entirely,  his  gigantic  form.  There  is,  never- 
theless, known  to  be  behind  those  floating  vapours,  one  of  the 
subUmest  marvels  of  creation ;  and  while  it  remains  unseen, 
it  is  pictured  by  the  imagination — ^it  is  painted  on  the  very  veil 
that  hides  it.  Then  there  comes  fairer  weather ;  and  the  dull 
impalpable  screen  between  the  eye  and  the  moimtain  of  snow 
begins  to  melt  away.  At  length  it  is  pierced  by  the  wind  and 
the  sun ;  broad  openings  are  made ;  and  the  glories  behind  are 
revealed  in  part.  Here,  stands  forth  a  wall  of  rock,  dappled 
with  rich  colours ;  -and  there,  peer  out  above  the  ridges  of  the 
fog,  like  battlements,  pinnacles,  and  spires,  the  summits  of  the 
less  lofty  and  imposing  members  of  the  Alpine  group ;  while 
yonder,  looming  as  an  unearthly  vision,  there  may  be  seen  the 
pure  white  dome-crest  of  the  father  of  them  all. 

Something  of  this  kind  has  been  the  case  in  reference  to  the 
subject  which  we  have  selected  for  the  opening  tract  of  our 
series.  Nineveh,  to  a  great  extent,  was  long  hidden  from  the 
world.  The  inquisitive,  the  learned,  the  enterprising,  sought  for 
a  true  history  of  it  in  vain.  Impenetrable  darkness  enveloped 
its  annals.  Its  form,  jextent,  civilization,  habits,  government, 
worship,  and  other  characteristics,  were  all  encompassed  with 
doubt  and  mystery.  In  the  remote  past,  whither  the  student 
eagerly  directed  his  eye,  it  was  known  to  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  stupendous  of  cities — one  of  the  mightiest  of 
empires.  That  it  existed  was  beyond  question.  The  Scrip- 
tures threw  some  light  on  its  history,  and  more  on  its  condition ; 
but  a  full  view  of  it  was  sought  in  vain.  Imagination 
was  busy  with  its  old  traditions ;  painting  and  song  created 
gorgeous  visions  of  its  glory,  which  passed  like  phantasmagoria 
across  the  surface  of  the  universal  mist-like  ignorance.  But  no 
one  had  a  clear  sight  of  Nineveh — ^no  one  saw  exactly  what  it 
had  been  in  its  meridian  glory — until,  through  the  researches 
of  Botta,  Layard,  and  others,  an  opening  was  made  in  the 
gathered  dai^ess  of  ages,  and  tlib  Assyrian  city  was  palpably 
disclosed  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  world.  Here,  in 
these  imparalleled  explorations,  come  out  to  view  fragments  of 
its  architecture  and  sculptures ;  there,  are  revealed  glimpses  of 
its  social,  political,  warlike,  and  even  domestic  life ;  while  yonder, 
the  very  records  of  its  history  are  being  unrolled,  and  we  are 
actually  beginning  to  read  portions  of  its  imperishable  annals ; 
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not  in  old  paper  books  or  parchment  scrolls,  but  <m  tables  of 
stone,  engraved  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  heroes  whose 
achieyements  they  relate.  Nineveh,  just  now,  is  like  Mont 
Blanc,  revealing  itself  through  i^e  rent  veil  of  vapour.  Con- 
tinually is  the  mist  diminishing.  Bright  patches  of  artistic, 
antiquarian,  historical  scenery  are  left  bare  in  succession,  fixing 
i^on  them  the  intelligent  inquisitiveness  of  a  multitude  of  eager 
students.    As  mound  after  mound  is  opened, 

"  Earth  reveals  her  store ; 
The  goTgeova  secret,  ages  keep  no  more ; 
Assyria's  homes  and  temples  on  us  gleam, 
And  her  dread  pomp  no  longer  is  a  dream." 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  tract  to  tell,  in  brief,  the  story  of 
Nineveh,  so  far  as  we  know  it — of  course  a  very  imperfect  story 
at  present,  but  a  deeply  interesting  one. 

We  shall  begin  by  looking  at  our  subject  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  minds  of  scholars  before  the  recent  discoveries  were  made. 
As  Herodotus,  in  his  great  historical  work,  makes  but  few  allu- 
sions to  Assyria,  and  none  which  throw  light  upon  its  early 
history,  but  little  assistance  has  been  afforded  by  him.  If  he 
ewrer  wrote  a  book  eacpressly  on  Assyrian  affairs — of  which  he 
expresses  an  intention  in  such  portion  of  his  writings  as  we 
possess — ^that  book  has  perished.  The  main  authorities,  then, 
for  what  was  until  of  late  known  on  the  subject  before  us,  were 
Berosus  and  Ctesias.  The  former  was  a  Babylonian,  living  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  being  a  priest 
of  Belus,  he  possessed  a  large  amount  of  Chaldean  lore.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Chaldees,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  have 
only  a  few  fragments ;  in  these,  however,  are  found  some  scanty 
notices  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Assyrian  power  and 
people.  The  second  ancient  author  was  Ctesias,  perhaps  a  con- 
temporary of  Herodotus,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ.  He  is  called,  by  Strabo,  the  historian  of  Assyria 
and  Persia.  He  wrote  a  large  work,  of  which  the  first  six  books 
were  devoted  to  the  former  subject.  The  work  in  its  entireness 
no  longer  exists,  but,  happily,  an  abridgment  of  it  is  preserved, 
so  Hblc  as  Persia  is  concerned,  in  the  works  of  Photius.  Of  the 
part  referring  to  Assyrian  matters,  there  is  no  abridgment  in 
Photius,  but  very  large  use  of  it  is  made  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  may  be  regarded,  in  his  account  of  Assyria,  a^^  ^Nm^V^ix^ 
substance  of  his  predecessor's  labours.    **  Oi  latex  ^sml^^x^^^  «k^ 
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Dr.  Layard,  "who  have  touched  upon  Assyrian  history,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  a  mere  compiler,  is  the  principal.  Eusebius,  and  the 
Armenian  historians,  such  as  Moses  of  Chorene,  have  preserved 
a  few  valuable  details  and  hints ;  they  also  obtained  their  in- 
formation from  elsewhere,  but  in  some  instances  from  original 
sources  not  altogether  devoid  of  authenticity.  Many  other 
authors  could  be  cited  who,  in  their  works,  have  casually  alluded 
to  events  in  Assyrian  history,  or  have  introduced  brief  notices 
concerning  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  but  any  particular  account  of 
them,  or  any  analysis  of  the  information  they  afford,  would  only 
weary  the  reader.  It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  the  authors 
alluded  to,  do  more  than  mention  by  name  any  of  the  Assyrian 
kings,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  great  monarchs,  Ninus, 
Semiramis,  and  Sardanapalus,  whom  traditions  have  made  cele- 
brated, and  whose  deeds,  like  those  of  all  prominent  characters 
in  an  epoch  before  sober  history  commenced,  have  been  invested 
with  superhuman  features,  or  have  been  mixed  up  with 
fables." 

To  weave  together  these  materials  into  anything  like  a  con- 
sistent history  is  no  easy  task ;  and  a  difficulty,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all,  is  presented  in  the  vast  difference  between  the 
brief  statement  of  Herodotus,  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  power,,  and  the  chronology  of  other  authors.  Dr. 
Layard,  and  other  accomplished  scholars  in  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing, can  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  which  meet  us  in  this  inquiry. 
"  From  such  contradictory  materials,  it  is  not  surpiising  that 
each  writer  should  have  formed  a  system  of  his  own,  and  we 
may,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  scepticism,  treat  all  their 
efforts  as  little  better  than  ingenious  speculations." 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  certain  knowledge  pos- 
sessed respecting  Assyria,  until  very  lately,  was  small  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  very  true  that  Holy  Scripture  afforded  some  clear 
and  distinct  intimations  of  the  state  of  Assyria  and  of  certain 
incidents  in  its  history ;  but  these  were  chiefly  such  as  related  to 
that  connection  into  which  the  chosen  people  of  God  were 
brought  with  this  military  power  which  so  often  invaded  and 
oppressed  them. 

A  great  change  has  now  come  over  our  knowledge  of  Nineveh 
and  Assyria,  through  the  wonderful  discoveries  of  recent  exr 
plorjprs,  and  revelations  of  the  mighty  and  teeming  past  are  still 
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in  the  course  of  progress.  The  mist  is  being  rolled  away;* 
fresh  points  of  interest  are  ever  coming  into  view ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  a  few  years  our  acquaintance  with  the 
Assyrian  empire  will  be  as  fall  as  hitherto  it  has  been  defective. 
The  inscriptions  upon  which  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Hincks  and 
others,  are  laboriously  employed,  are  of  surprising  value.  They 
are,  in  fact,  historical  records  ftill  of  particular  and  minute 
information.  The  sculptures  and  paintings,  too,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  reference  to  Assyrian  history,  because  they  afford 
abundant  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  whole  life  of  this  won- 
derM  people,  from  the  sovereign  down  to  the  slave.  Names 
and  dates,  the  exact  order  and  relation  of  events,  may  still 
puzzle  the  student ;  but  broad  glimpses  of  what  the  nation  was 
— ^how  the  people  ate  and  drank  and  dressed,  built  and  hunted, 
Ibugiit  and  worshipped,  and  did  a  thousand  things  in  the  every- 
day acts  of  human  life — ^these  we  have  as  clear  as  noon-light. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  elementary  sketch,  either  to 
lead  our  readers  into  the  bewildering  mazes  of  chronological 
controversy,  or  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  wonderfiil  stories 
derived  from  Ctesias — ^the  only  authority,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  who  affords  any  fulness  of  information  respecting  the 
history  of  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians.  We  are  extremely  cau- 
tioiis  when  we  come  in  the  way  of  learned  myth-theorists — ^men 
who  resolve  into  pure  fable — ^into  mere  imagination — ^almost  all 
the  glowing  stories  of  the  olden  time.  We  never  can  believe 
that  these  are  entirely  fabrications — that  from  beginning  to  end 
they  are  no  better  than  dreams.  Such  inventions  would  be  un- 
accountable, and  no  satisfactory  reason  could  hie  assigned  for 
men's  general  belief  in  them.  We  are,  of  course,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  very  much  of  them  must  be  exaggeration ;  nor 
are  we  able  to  distinguish  correctly,  at  present,  between  the  true 
and  the  false;  but  still  we  believe  that  there  is  a  real  histo- 
rical element  blended  with  the  mass  of  fables";  and  in  the  case 
of  Nineveh,  possibly,  some  day,  such  new  light  may  be  obtained 
from  the  discoveries  going  on,  as  may  give  the  critical  historian 
the  power  of  separating  what  is  authentic  from  what  is  spurious. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  best  course  to  be  pursued,  perhaps,  is  to 
set  down  ancient  tradition  as  we  find  it ;  giving,  along  with  it, 
the  distinct  caution  that  it  must  not  be  altogether  received  as 
genuine  history. 

Ctesias  was  a  Greek  physician ;  and  being  taketv  -^xYBSiTiet  m 
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the  rebellion  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  his  brother,  was 
kept  in  captivity  at  the  Persian  court  for  seventeen  years,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  fiELvour  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  consequence 
of  the  surgical  skill  he  had  displayed  in  healing  a  dangerous 
wound  which  that  monarch  had  received.  It  was  in  Persia  that 
he  collected  the  information  respecting  the  Assyrians  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  him,  and  therefore  it  has  this 
historical  value  at  least,  that  it  shows  the  notions  of  Assyria 
and  of  its  early  state  entertained  by  the  people  who  estab- 
lished their  own  power  upon  its  ruins.  Moreover,  it  indicates 
the  ideas  on  the  subject  which  possessed  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  Greeks. 

I. 

Here,  then,  followeth  the  old  story  of  Ctesias,  concerning 
Nineveh  and  its  kings. 

Once  on  a  time,  in  very  distant  ages,  there  was  a  king  called 
Ninus,  who  ruled  over  the  Assyrians,  and  was  a  man  of  great 
power,  courage,  and  ambition.  He  was  at  the  same  time  very 
wise  and  prudent,  and  carefolly  trained  up  the  young  men  in 
his  dominion  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  to  the  practice  of  all  war- 
like exercises.  Finding  the  Arabians  to  be  a  powerful  people, 
he  cultivated  their  Mendship,  and  entered  into  alliance  with 
Ariseus  their  prince.  Uniting  their  forces  together,  these  two 
warriors  marched  into  Babylonia ;  but  at  that  time  the  great 
city  of  Babylon  was  not  built,  though  there  were  many  towns 
in  existence  with  numerous  inhabitants.  These,  however,  not 
being  well  fortified,  easily  fell  a  prey  to  Ninus  and  AriaBus, 
and  the  two  invaders  conquered  the  country,  and  exacted  tribute 
of  the  people ;  they  also  led  away  captive  the  king  and^  his 
femily,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  death.  Next  they  went  to 
war  with  Armenia,  whose  king,  Barzanes,  they  forced  to  wait 
upon  them  vrith  costly  gifts,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  on  his 
throne  only  upon  condition  of  being  the  vassal  of  Ninus.  Media 
was  then  subdued ;  and,  according  to  an  almost  invariable  rule,  the 
thirst  of  conquest  increasing  the  more  it  was  gratified,  the  insa- 
tiable monarch  set  his  heart  upon  being  master  of  the  whole  of 
Asia.  Very  many,  accordingly,  were  his  successful  campaigns, 
extending  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Hellespont,  and  fi'om  the  Nile 
to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Bactrians  were  the  only  people  who 
successfully  resisted  this  mighty  hero ;  and  they  were  indebted 
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for  their  temporary  safety  to  the  formidable  nature  of  their 
mountain  fiEustnesses. 

Ninus,  having  sent  away  the  king  of  Arahia,  b^;an  to  build 
for  himself,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (so  Ctesias  says  by 
an  odd  mistake,  instead  of  the  Tigris)^  a  great  city,  with  high 
walls  and  very  lofty  towers ;  the  former  100  feet,  the  latter  200 
feet  in  height,  and  altogether  1500  in  number.  The  oity  mea- 
sured 74  miles  in  ^circmnference ;  and  so  broad  were  the  fortifi- 
cations, that  it  is  said,  three  chariots  could  drive  along  them 
abreast.  The  builder  called  the  city  Nineveh,  after  his  own 
name ;  and  after  its  completion  he  returned  to  war  with  the 
troublesome  Bactrians,  whom,  in  spite  of  their  mountain 
strongholds,  he  was  determined  to  subjugate. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  enterprise,  there  occurred  a 
remarkable  event.  Among  the  officers  of  Ninus,  engaged  in  it, 
was  one  who  had  married  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  wisdom,  called  Semiramis.  Her  birth,  it  was  alleged,  was 
more  than  mortal,  for  she  was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a 
goddess,  and  to  have  been  miraculously  nourished  in  her  in&ncy 
by  a  flock  of  doves.  She  had  come  to  Nineveh,  where  she  had 
smitten  the  heart  of  Menon;  and  now  that  his  services  were 
required  against  the  Bactrians,  he  had  brought  his  charming  and 
heroic  wife  along  with  him  to  the  camp.  There  had  been  won- 
drous preparations  made  for  reducing  the  capital  of  Bactria. 
Soldiers  and  chariots  without  end  had  been  brought  before  it, 
but  still  the  place  held  out  against  the  invaders.  Semiramis 
watched  what  was  going  on  in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  also 
detected  certain  points  in  the  Bactrian  fortifications  which  the 
soldiers  had  negligently  left  defenceless ;  and  being  a  very  brave 
and  intrepid  woman,  she  induced  certain  of  the  Assyrian  troops 
to  follow  her  up  the  sides  of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  stood, 
by  which  piece  of  strategy  she  managed  to  take  possession  of 
the  citadel.  When  this  became  known  to  king  Ninus,  he,  of 
course,  was  curious  to  see  so  marvellous  a  woman,  and  she  was 
accordingly  introduced  into  his  presence.  As  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  monarch  fell  in  love  vrith  this  brave  beauty; 
poor  Menon  hung  himself  in  despair ;  and  the  monarch  speedily 
married  the  widow.  It  was  thus  that  Semiramis  became  queen 
of  Nineveh.  Ninus  died  soon  after  his  marriage  vrith  her,  and 
left  her  the  occupant  of  his  throne.  Semiramis  was  as  ambiti<ra& 
as  her  royal  husband;  and,  as  he  had  bmit  a  ^er^  ^^^\>^^^ 
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she  determined,  in*  order  not  to  be  outdone,  to  build  another ; 
and  hence,  under  her  direction,  rose  the  mighty  Babylon.  Many 
other  magnificent  works  she  likewise  accomplished,  and  among 
the  rest  a  road  called  Semiramis*  way.  She  spent  much  time 
in  visiting  her  dominions,  and  even  travelled  into  Egypt,  where 
she  was  told  by  the  oracle  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
that  she  would  vanish  from  among  men,  and  be  honored  and 
worshipped  by  some  of  the  Asiatics,  whenever  her  son  Ninyas 
— ^whom  she  had  borne  to  Ninus — should  plot  against  her  life. 

We  learn  from  Armenian  history,  that  the  present  town  of 
Wan,  in  Armenia,  which  is  built  upon  the  plateau  of  a  large 
precipitous  rock  on  the  borders  of  a  beautiful  lake,  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  city,  embracing  a  royal  palace  of  great 
magnificence,  founded  by  Semiramis,  and,  after  her,  originally 
named  Schamiramjerd^  Here,  in  the  delicious  gardens  which 
she  had  planted  in  the  fertile  plain  contiguous  to  the  city,  and 
which  she  had  watered  with  a  thousand  rills,  she  often  sought 
refdge  from  the  intolerable  sultriness  of  a  Mesopotamian  summer, 
returning  again,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  to  her  palace  at 
Nineveh. 

Ambitious  of  rivalling  her  husband's  conquests,  as  she  had 
been  of  emulating  his  architectural  achievements,  she  led  a 
great  army  into  India,  after  having  made  vast  preparations  in 
the  way  of  soldiers,  stores,  warlike  engines,  and  bridges,  where- 
with to  cross  the  rivers ;  but  one  thing  she  had  not,  which  she 
knew  was  abundantly  possessed  in  the  coimtry  whose  martial 
power  she  was  about  to  encounter,  and  that  was,  a  supply  of 
elephants.  So,  in  lieu  of  the  real  animals,  she  set  to  work  and 
had  sham  ones  made.  Three  hundred  thousand  great  black 
oxen  were  killed,  and  the  skins  being  joined,  were  put  over 
camels,  and  so  stuffed  as  to  look  as  big  and  burly  as  elephants. 
All  this  was  cunningly  done  within  an  enclosure,  so  that  nobody 
should  see  it  who  would  be  likely  to  divulge  the  imposition  to 
the  Indian  king.  Stabrobates,  for  such  was  his  name,  prepared 
to  receive  the  terrible  heroine ;  he  added  to  the  number  of  his 
elephants,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  messengers  to  reproach 
her  for  her  conduct,  and  to  declare  that  if  she  fell  into  his 
hands  he  would  certainly  crucify  her.  But  she  persevered, 
nothing  daunted  by  his  threats,  and  fought  the  Indians  in  a 
bloody  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  where  she  completely 
vanquished  them  and  took  a  multitude  of  prisoners.  The  king 
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feigned  a  retreat,  and  she  followed.  Drawn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  with  the  mock  elephants,  the  smell  of  the  hides  frightened 
the  Indian  horses,  so  that  at  first  the  queen  seemed  likely  to 
establish  her  victory ;  but  the  battle  took  a  turn ;  the  Assyrians 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  the  ox-hide  covered  camels  became 
worse  than  useless,  and  the  king  and  the  queen  encountered 
each  other  on  the  field,  and  fought  hand-to-hand,  imtil  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  flee,  woimded  in  the  shoulder.  She  escaped 
alive  to  Bactria,  where  her  son  employed  an  eunuch  to  attempt 
her  assassination.  Jupiter  Ammon's  oracle  was  now  folfilled, 
and  the  queen,  it  is  stated,  rose  into  a  goddess.  She  made  her 
exit  from  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  became  afterwards 
an  object  of  worship  to  her  people. 

This  wonderftil  woman  was  succeeded  by  Ninyas,  who  turned 
out  to  be  as  slothfiil  as  his  father  and  mother  had  been  active 
and  enterprising.  He  locked  himself  up  in  his  palace,  and 
spent  his  life  in  licentious  pleasures,  only  securing  his  safety 
by  a  cunning  plan  of  changing  his  officers  and  his  army,  who, 
when  dismissed,  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity.  His 
successors  were  voluptuaries  like  him,  and  were  thirty  in 
nimiber,  of  whose  lives  and  exploits  we  know  nothing,  until  we 
come  to  Sardanapalus,  who  was  more  luxurious  and  idle  than 
any  of  his  royal  predecessors.  He  became  so  effeminate  that, 
it  is  related,  he  dressed  like  a  woman,  painting  his  face  and 
imitating  a  female  voice.  Belesis,  a  priest,  and  a  proficient  in 
the  astrological  science  of  the  time,  assured  Arbaces,  a  brave 
but  disaffected  warrior,  that  he  was  destined  to  dethrone  the 
monarch  and  to  take  his  place.  The  ambitious  satrap  listened 
to  the  gratifying  suggestion,  and  prepared  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy.  He  stirred  up  the  Medes  and  Persians  to  revolt, 
and  Belesis  fiEivoured  his  designs  by  pursuing  a  like  course  with 
the  Babylonians.  So  a  great  rebellion  was  fomented ;  when, 
strange  to  say,  the  indolent  and  sensual  prince  manifested  all 
at  once  the  most  manly  courage,  and  resolutely  took  the  field 
against  his  enemies,  and  beat  them  in  three  several  engage- 
ments. Belesis,  however,  encouraged  them  to  persevere,  and 
Arbaces  prevailed  upon  the  Bactrians  to  join  in  the  revolt. 
These  people,  whom  Semiramis  had  conquered,  and  whose 
proud  spirits  felt  that  they  had  centuries  of  wrongs  to  avenge, 
now  attacked  her  last  successor,  besieging  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  Sardanapalus. 
10 
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The  situation  of  the  monarch,  thns  environed  by  determined 
foes,  became  desperate ;  but  still  he  hoped,  because  he  trusted  to 
an  old  prediction  which  said  that  Nineveh  could  not  be  taken 
until  the  river  became  her  enemy.  "  The  siege  continued  two 
years,"  says  Diodorus,  following  Ctesias.  "  In  the  third  year  it 
happened  that  the  river,  overflowing  with  continual  rains,  came 
up  to  a  part  of  the  city  and  tore  down  the  wall  twenty  furlongs 
in  length.  The  king  hereupon  conceiving  that  the  oracle  was 
accomplished,  in  that  the  river  was  an  apparent  enemy  to  the 
city,  utterly  despaired ;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  caused  a  huge  pile  of  wood  to 
be  reared  in  his  palace  court,  upon  which  he  heaped  together 
all  his  gold,  silver,  and  royal  apparel,  and  enclosing  his  eunuchs 
and  his  concubines  in  an  apartment  within  the  pile,  then  ordered 
it  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  so  burnt  himself  and  them  together ; 
which,  when  the  revolters  came  to  understand,  they  entered 
through  the  breach  in  the  walls  and  took  the  city,  and  clothed 
Arbaces  with  a  royal  robe,  and  committed  to  him  the  sole 
authority,  proclaiming  him  king." 

Athenaeus,  who  perhaps  still  more  fully  gives  Ctesias'  tradi- 
tion of  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  tells  us  that  he  erected  a  pile  within 
his  palace,  on  which  he  placed  150  golden  beds  and  as  many 
golden  tables ;  that  in  the  midst  of  it  he  built  a  hall  of  100  feet, 
in  which  he  had  couches  for  himself,  his  wives,  and  his  concu- 
bines ;  that  it  was  all  fenced  round  with  timber,  so  as  to  be 
unapproachable ;  that  within  it  were  collected  4000  myriad 
talents  of  gold  and  10,000  of  silver,  besides  an  immense  quantity 
of  furniture  and  apparel ;  that  the  pile,  when  the  king  had 
ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  burned  for  fifteen  days,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  the  offering  of  a  holocaust  to  the  gods,  so  that 
the  people  generally  were  not  aware  at  the  time  of  the  self- 
immolation  of  the  monarch. 

The  mode  in  which  this  desperate  act  of  self-sacrifice  was 
acoomplished,  has  been  thus  vividly  depicted  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished poem,  of  great  merit,  entitled,  *  Ruins  of  many  Lands,' 
by  Nicholas  Mitchell : — 

**  From  Bel*8  high  altar,  in  a  neighbouring  room, 
The  doll  red  embers  quivering  through  the  gloom, 
The  monarch  seized  a  brand— the  pile  was  fired  I 
And  up,  like  wreathing  snakes,  the  flames  aspired ; 
They  spread ;  they  clasped,  with  many  a  burmxis  toXQi, 
PiUar  of  cedar,  and  rich  oloth  of  gold. 
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Far  fled  the  slayes—roBhed  women  to  and  fro, 
Blind  in  their  terror,  shrieking  in  their  woe. 
Sardan  alone  was  calm ;  *mid  volumed  smoke 
And  mingling  flames,  that  round  and  o*er  him  broke, 
Erect  he  stood,  his  form  of  giant  height. 
His  proud  eye  raised,  and  flashing  living  light : 
He  seemed  some'spirit  that  disdained  to  fall, 
High  throned  in  Arismanes'  blazing  hall. 
But  hark  I  that  sudden  crash— the  walls  give  way- 
Towers  toppling  sink— one  shriek  of  wild  dismay. 
And  all  is  still — the  maid,  the  child,  the  sire. 
Whelmed  and  enclosed  within  their  tomb  of  fire ! " 

Such,  then,  is  the  story  of  Nineveh,  according  to  those  who 
appear  to  have  depended  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias  ;  and  we 
have  here,  no  doubt,  the  traditions  that  prevailed  among  the 
Persians — the  tales  which  the  soldiers  among  that  people  would 
tell  their  children — ^which  the  sages  would  relate  to  their  dis^ 
ciples — which  the  poets  would  sing  to  the  crowd — ^which  would 
form  sometimes  the  theme  of  conversation  beside  the  fountain  in 
the  court,  or  under  the  palm-tree  in  the  garden.  And  a  great 
deal  of  all  this,  in  uncritical  times,  and  when  men  were  wont 
to  be  credulous,  especially  about  distant  countries  and  ancient 
nations,  would  most  likely  be  believed  by  the  Greeks,  when 
they  heard  it  in  reply  to  their  inquiries  about  the  wonderful 
power  that  once  threw  its  shadow  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
■« — of  which  a  few  mounds  were  the  only  mementoes  existing  in 
the  days  of  Xenophon.  No  one,  of  course,  would  now  believe 
all  these  astounding  narrations ;  but  that  they  are  not  entirely 
fabulous,  that  there  is  a  thread  of  truth  running  through  them, 
we  should,  on  general  groimds,  be  inclined  to  admit ;  while  we 
shall  find,  as  we  proceed,  that  there  are  remains  which  indicate 
the  historical  reality  of  some  of  the  characters  and  incidents 
which  have  been  here  introduced. 

II. 

Leaving,  then,  these  realms  of  uncertain  story,  we  would 
jproceed  to  state  two  or  three  general  facts,  now  tolerably  well 
ascertained,  in  reference  to  Assyria  and  Nineveh. 

According  to  the  fragments  of  Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  there  were  thirty-three  kings  from  the  accession  of 
Ninus  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  their  reigns  occupied 
1306  years ;  terminating  in  876  before  Christ.  The  statement 
pf  Herodotus  is,  that  after  the  Assyrians  had  ruled  over  Upper 
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Asia  520  years,  the  Medes  first  began  to  revolt  from  them — an 
event  which  took  place  about  710  B.C.  The  difference  between 
the  two  spaces  of  time  here  mentioned  is  very  great ;  and  if 
Herodotus  be  supposed  to  refer  to  the  first  origin  of  the  As- 
syrian power,  and  if  his  testimony  is  to  be  deemed  conclusive, 
then  the  chronology  of  Ctesias  must  be  utterly  set  at  nought, 
and  the  great  antiquity  so  often  claimed  for  Assyria  and  Nineveh 
must  be  entirely  given  up.  But  it  has  been  well  observed,  that 
the  words  of  Herodotus  by  no  means  need  to  be  regarded  in 
reference  to  the  conmiencement  of  the  Assyrian  dominion,  but 
only  to  its  extension  over  other  parts  of  Asia.  If  so,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  him  and  Ctesias  would  be  diminished,  and  his 
authority  would  not  be  opposed  to  a  much  earlier  date  for  the 
founding  of  the  original  power  than  for  the  sweep  of  the  sub^ 
sequent  empire.  At  any  rate,  Herodotus  does  not  disprove  the 
remote  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  state ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  very  strong  proofs  in  favour  of  that  antiquity  so  far 
confirming  the  account  by  Ctesias.  Intrinsically,  there  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  idea.  Why  might  not  a  martial  tribe  plant 
themselves  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  very  infancy  of 
our  world,  after  recovering  from  the  desolation  of  the  flood?  It 
seems  a  very  likely  thing — quite  in  harmony  with  the  little  we 
know  of  those  times — ^that  a  brave  and  enterprising  band  of 
people,  so  situated,  should  grow  into  a  strong  kingdom,  and 
stretch  out  the  line  of  their  conquests  far  and  wide. 

Of  the  great  antiquity  of  Egypt  there  can  be  no  doubt;  yet 
from  "  the  earliest  period  we  find  her  contending  with  enemies 
already  nearly,  if  not  folly,  as  powerM  as  herself;  and  amongst 
the  spoils  from  Asia,  and  the  articles  of  tribute  brought  by  sub- 
dued nations  from  the  north-east,  are  vases  as  elegant  m  shape, 
staffs  as  rich  in  texture,  and  chariots  as  well  adapted  to  war,  as 
her  own."  In  fact,  to  reject  the  notion  of  the  existence  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  Assyria  at  the  very  earliest  period, 
would  be  almost  to  question  whether  the  country  were  inha- 
bited ;  which  would  be  directly  in  opposition  to  the  united  testir 
mony  of  Scripture  and  tradition.  Moreover,  upon  the  celebrated 
tablet  which  stands  at  Kamak,  a  name  has  been  deciphered  by 
Ghampollion  as  Neu-i-iu,  or  Nineveh.  Though  the  identification 
of  it  with  the  Assyrian  city  has  not  been  deemed  quite  satis^ 
factory,  owing  to  its  position  at  the  commencement  of  &  lisv*^ 
where  it  may  be  only  the  termination  oi  aam&  o^i)tkKc  tas&si^ 
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yet  the  coincidence  is  remarkable,  and,  as  it  stands  at  pre- 
sent, is  not  without  its  historic  value. 

By  the  best  of  all  authorities,  a  very  high  antiquity  is  a»- 
signed  to  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  nation.  "Out 
of  that  land  (Shinar)  went  forth  Ashur  and  builded  Nineveh. " 
Josephus  also  says  of  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar,  mentioned  in 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that  he  was  a  commander  in 
the  Assyrian  army,  probably  a  satrap,  or  viceroy,  which,  if  it 
were  so,  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent  boast  of  As- 
syria, "  Are  not  my  princes  altogether  kings  ?  "  Certainly,  as 
early  as  the  fifteenth  century  before  Christ,  we  find  Balaam  re- 
ferring to  the  power  of  the  Assyrians.  Dr.  Layard,  after  the 
laborious  investigutions  which  led  to  the  production  of  his  first 
work,  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  of  opinion,  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  that  the  oldest  of  the  palaces 
on  that  spot  was  built  at  least  1200  B.C.,  and  is  probably 
much  more  ancient.  In  his  second  work  he  refers  to  inscrip- 
tions giving  the  name  of  a  king  who  reigned  1121  B.C.  At 
that  time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Nineveh  had  attained  t6  great 
power — ^that  it  was  not  then  an  infant  state  just  struggling  for 
existence,  but  one  that  was  founding  for  itself  a  mighty  empire. 
Consequently,  it  must  have  been  in  existence  long  before; 
growing  up  by  degrees  into  magnitude  and  palmy  splendour. 
At  the  time,  then,  when  the  Philistines  were  at  war  with  Israel 
— ^when  Sampson  was  performing  his  miraculous  exploits, 
slaying  his  enemies  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  and  carrying 
away  on  his  shoulders  the  gates  of  Gaza — ^long  ere  the  kingly 
line  was  established  in  Judah,  and  the  royal  and  sacred  city 
of  Jerusalem  began  to  crown  the  rock  of  Jebus — ^long  ere  the 
people  witnessed  the  victories  of  David  and  the  magnificence 
of  Solomon — at  that  time  assigned  as  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war 
— when  Athens  was  scarcely  known — ^when  for  Home  there  re- 
mained five  hundred  years  ere  its  first  stone  should  be  laid — a 
gorgeous  city,  with  marble  palaces  and  monuments,  was  washed 
at  its  foot  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  inhabitants 
could  talk  of  their  fathers  having  dwelt  there  in  what  were 
then  times  of  old. 

Another  important  point  in  Assyrian  history  appears  now  to 

be  settled,  and  that  is,  a  double  kingdom  or  dynasty  and  a 

two-fold  overthrow.    The  discrepancy  between  Ctesias,  who 

places  the  fall  of  Nineveh  in  the  year  876,  and  Herodotus,  who 
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dates  it  606,  was  felt  by  Petavius  and  Usher,  who  sought  its 
removal  by  adopting  the  hypothesis  that  there  were  two  em- 
pires, and  two  overthrows  in  succession.  This  has  been  pro- 
nounced an  assumption  without  evidence,  and  indeed,  so  far  as 
written  books  are  concerned,  there  is  no  distinct  and  explicit 
proof  to  that  effect ;  but  Dr.  Layard  has  discovered  it  in  the 
character  of  the  ruins  he  has  brought  to  light.  He  states,  that 
the  remains  of  buildings  are  so  different  in  their  sculptures  and 
mythological  and  sacred  symbols,  as  well  as  in  the  character 
and  language  of  the  inscriptions,  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  of 
there  having  been  at  least  two  distinct  periods  of  Assyrian  history ; 
that  the  people  inhabiting  the  country  at  these  periods  were  of 
distinct  races,  or  belonging  to  varieties  of  the  same  race,  and 
that  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  had  considerably  changed 
them  ;  that  the  earlier  palaces  of  Nimroud  were  in  ruins  before 
the  foundation  of  the  later  ones ;  that  these  later  edifices  were 
constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors ;  and  that 
while  the  more  ancient  structures  discover  no  signs  of  any  con- 
flagration, the  more  recent  have  evidently  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned,  that  tombs  were  found  over 
the  earlier  edifices,  showing  that  soil  had  accimiulated  there,  so 
as  to  become  receptacles  for  the  dead ;  the  contents,  too,  of  the 
sepulchres  revealing  relics  of  art  quite  distinct  from  those  in  the 
Assyrian  style.  The  only  evidences  of  a  former  overthrow 
likely  to  exist,  if  such  an  overthrow  took  place,  are  thus 
afforded,  for  we  scarcely  expect  to  find  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  a  proud  people,  like  the  Ninevites,  any  express  record 
of  their  own  defeat  and  desolation. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  it,  we  shall  now  present, 
from  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Layard,  Kawlinson,  and  others, 
compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  ^tory,  what  has  been  at 
present  pretty  satisfactorily  ascertained  as  an  authentic  sum- 
mary of  Assyrian  events. 

III. 

The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  by  one  to  whom 
Moses  gives  the  name  of  Ashur,  and  who  seems  from  the  disin- 
terred sculptures  to  have  been  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god  is 
a  fact  clearly  decided;  but  the  period  when  that  event  occurred 
cannot  be  ascertained,  and  conjecture  is  vom. 
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before  the  historic  age  which  our  enterprising  trayellers  hare 
disclosed  to  ns,  there  the  city  stood  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  by  the  delta  which  the  Zab,  flowing  into  the  river,  forms 
at  its  junction.  The  country  around,  though  undulating,  wa» 
anything'  but  hilly,  ahd  though  it  seems  to  have  been  fertile^ 
must  have  been  dependent  for  that  circumstance  upon  the  art 
ajid  toil  of  husbandry.  In  addition  to  the  rains  which  watered 
the  soil,  it  is  probable  that  from  an  early  period  the  fields  were 
i^gated  by  artificial  canals. 

llie  earliest  king  with  whom  Rawlinson  makes  us  acquainted 
through  the  inscriptions  he  has  explained,  reigned,  according 
to  him,  about  1250  B.C.,  and  took  his  name  from  Dereeto,  whom 
he  identifies  as  Semiramis,  a  personage  evidently  transformed' 
by  the  Ninevites  into  a  goddess,  which  so  fex  accords  with  the 
tradition  of  Ctesias.  Another  king,  named  Divanubara,  next 
gleams  out  of  the  past,  reflected  from  many  a  slab  and  brick 
bearing  his  name,  but  nothing  more — vindicating,  however,  that 
he  must  have  been  a  fEunous  builder.  Two  other  names  occur 
afberwaords,  not  yet  satisfactorily  deciphered ;  but  before  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century  B.C.,  there  are  evidences  of  a  monarch, 
whom  Rawlinson  considers  to  have  been  the  first  to  carry  tiie 
Assyrian  arms  into  foreign  countries.  "  His  exploits  are  re- 
corded on  a  slab  which  was  'found  at  Nimroud,  a  relic  of  some 
ancient  palace,  and  they  are  of  value  in  defining  the  limits  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  at  that  early  period.  The  king  boasta 
that  he  had  extended  his  sway  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the 
Mediterranean;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  lists  of  conquests,, 
that  neither  Syria  to  the  west,  nor  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-west, 
nor  Media  to  the  east,  had  been  yet  visited  by  the  armies  of 
Nineveh.  In  a  later  age  indeed,  when  Sardanapalus  led  hisr 
troops  beyond  the  Taurus,  he  expressly  says  that  the  king  in 
question  had  not  penetrated  so  remete  a  quarter.  In  the  eleventh 
century  B.G.  the  empire  of  Nineveh  comprised  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Babylonia,  and  incursions  seem  to  have  been  then 
first  made  into  Armenia,  and  the  mountainous  countries  about 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates." 

The  historical  epoch  of  Assyria  fairly  begins  with  the  tenth 
century,  and  theiiceforth  We  trace  a  nearly  umnterrupted  series 
of  sovereigns  down  to  the  tragical  fall  of  the  city  in  606.  We 
find  that  at  the  time  when  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  dwelt  in 
his  palace  in  Zion,  Adrammelech  the  First  wielded  his  sceptre 
16 
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aver  Nineveh  and  its  extensive  dominions.  But  the  kings  of 
this  epoch  seem  to  have  heen  warriors  rather  than  builders, 
since  no  monuments  of  their  magnificence  have  been  found. 
A  great  and  illustrious  king  reigned  in  the  tenth  century,  with 
whose  tastes  and  exploits  we  have  become  familiar  by  means  of 
the  remains  of  the  north-west  palace  of  Nimroud,  of  which  he 
was  the  builder.  It  is  a  curious  fax^t,  which  we  gather  from  th& 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  that  this  palace  was  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  a  former  one ;  and  we  are  farther  informed  by  the  same 
graven  records,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  over  whom 
he  ruled  sent  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  for  the  building  of 
the  edifice.  Concerning  the  rendering  of  his  name,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Pr.  Hincks  renders  it  Assaracbal,  and 
Colonel  Hawlinson,  Sardanapalus.  As  if  to  preserve  his  fame  in 
the  event  of  his  palace  being  defaced,  the  annals  of  his  reign 
were  engraved  on  slabs  on  the  side  facing  the  wall,  as  well  as 
on  the  outer  surface.  As  many  as  325  lines  of  writing  remain, 
in  which  we  find  an  account  of  this  monarch's  warlike  expedi- 
tions detailed  in  a  succinct  and  characteristic  style.  '*  On  the 
22nd  day  of  the  mcmth  I  departed  from  Calah  (Nimroud); 
Ti  crosed  the  Tigris ;  on  the  bonks  of  it  I  received  much  tribute ; 
I  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Khabour.  I-  halted  at  the  city  oi 
Sadikanni."  Having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
**  On  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  I  occupied  the  country.  By  the 
sea-shore  I  encamped.  Whilst  I  was  at  Ariboua,  the  cities  of 
Lukuta  I  took ;  I  slew  many  of  their  men ;  I  overthrew  and 
burned  their  cities ;  their  fighting  men  I  laid  hold  of  ^  on  stakes 
o^er  their  city  I  impaled  them.  On  the  great  sea  I  put  my  ser- 
vants ;  I  sacrificed  to  the  gods. .  I  went  to  the  forest  and  cut 
them  down,  and  made  beams  of  the  wood  for  Ishtar,  mistress  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh,  my  protectress.*' 

These  curt  details  receive  pictorial  illustration  from  the  con* 
temporary  architecture  and  sculptures,  so  that  we  are  enabled 
to  picture  the  king,  Sardanapalus,  going  forth  from  the  gate  of 
his  palace  guarded  by  winged  lions — ^the  symbol  of  Assyrian 
power  employed  by  Daniel.  He  appears  in  the  midst  of  his 
eunuchs,  ofiicers,  servants,  and  soldiers;  <<the  captains  and 
rulersj  all  of  them  desirable  young  men,  horsemen  riding  upon 
horses.''  We  see  him  in  his  battle  chariot,  gorgeously  arrayed, 
drawn  by  four  horses.  They  sweep  along  in  proud  martial 
array,  and  we  almost  hear  the  tuttle  ot  tkeib^  ^^-^ooEtm^i^ 
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quivers,  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the  tramping  of  hoofs  and  feet. 
They  cross  rivers ;  the  chariots  going  over  in  boats,  and  the 
men  swimming  on  bladders.  They  besiege  cities ;  the  monarch 
stands  up  in  his  chariot,  with  drawn  bow,  before  the  turreted 
walls ;  darts  fly,  shields  are  battered,  men  fall ;  and  then,  from 
the  scenes  of  carnage,  we  behold  the  triumphal  procession  return 
laden  with  spoil. 

While  we  see  all  this  warlike  array,  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  Assyrian  civilization  at  the  time,  and  which  of  itself  is  no 
sufficient  indication  of  advancement  in  art  as  it  regarded  other 
things — ^we  have  peeps  also  into  peaceful  Assyrian  life  in  the 
sculptures  that  king  Sardanapalus  has  left  us.  We  see  him 
walking  out  under  an  umbrella  held  oyer  him  by  his  eunuch. 
He  stands  worshipping  before  a  symbolic  tree ;  the  practice  of 
divination  is  maintained ;  hunters  go  out  and  return  from  the 
chase ;  the  mysteries  of  the  kitchen  are  revealed,  and  the  pri- 
mitive cooks  may  be  seen  busy  at  their  culina,ry  art.  We  can 
enter  also  the  very  stables  of  the  monarch,  where  we  find 
grooms  currying  their  horses,  and  other  animals  eating  or  drink- 
ing out  of  troughs.  We  can  here  only  add,  what  a  feeling  of 
reality  is  given  to  that  old  north-west  palace,  where  Sardana- 
palus chronicled  his  deeds  and  illustrated  his  civilization,  by  a 
little  incident  mentioned  by  Layard.  "  Standing  one  day," 
he  says,  "  on  a  distant  part  of  the  mound,  I  smelt  the  sweet 
smell  of  burning  cedar.  The  Arab  workmen  excavating  in  the 
small  temple  had  dug  out  a  beam,  and  the  weather  being  cold, 
had  at  once  made  a  fire  to  warm  themselves.  The  wood  was 
cedar,  probably  one  of  tte  very  beams  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions  as  having  been  brought  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon  by  the 
king  who  built  the  edifice." 

This  Sardanapalus  the  First,  who  must  not  be  confoimded  with 
the  hero  of  so  many  modem  epics  and  tragedies,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  whose  name  Kawlinson  takes  to  be  Divanubara.  He 
was  the  builder  of  the  central  palace  of  Nimroud,  and  on  the 
fiEunous  black  obelisk  brought  from  the  ruins  of  his  palace,  and 
now  placed  in  the  British  Museum,  we  find  inscriptions  record- 
ing the  victories  of  his  reign,  and  sculptures  illustrative  of  the 
spoils  and  tribute  which  were  the  fi:Tiit  of  those  victories.  He 
was  a  very  great  warrior,  and  seems  to  have  kept  his  armies  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  and  activity,  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  reign,  for  the  records  state  that  he  led  them  across  the 
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Euphrates  no  less  than  twenty-three  times.  A  multitude  of 
places  are  named  where  he  subdued  revolts,  or  brought  the 
people  into  subjection ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he  seems  to 
have  been,  particularly  zealous  in  promoting  his  own  religion, 
for  he  says :  "  I  abode  in  the  country  about  the  rivers  which 
form  the  Euphrates,  and  there  I  set  up  altars  to  the  supreme 
gods,  and  left  priests  in  the  land  to  superintend  the  worship.' 
Upon  the  obelisk  the  king  appears  twice,  followed  by  his  train, 
with  a  prisoner  at  his  feet,  and  his  vizier  and  eunuchs  bringing 
him  animals  and  other  tribute.  The  forms  of  the  animals  are 
of  historical  importance,  for  they  are  all  clearly  oriental,  thus 
showing  his  extensive  conquests  in  the  east.  There  are  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  the  monkey,  as  well  as 
tusks,  metal,  and  rare  wood,  borne  in  the  hands  of  the  tribu- 
taries. From  the  nature  of  the  bas-relief,  observes  Dr.  Layard, 
it  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  the  monimient  was  erected  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  India,  or  of  some  country  far  to 
the  east  of  Assyria  and  on  the  confines  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 
There  are  also  double-humped  or  Bactrian  camels,  thus  proving 
that  by  that  time,  at  least,  Bactria  was  under  the  Assyrian 
power ;  so  that,  whether  first  conquered  by  Semiramis  or  not, 
the  story  of  Ctesias,  about  the  subjugation  of  that  eastern  coxm- 
try,  was  not  all  a  dream.  Divanubara  is  ascertained  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Benhadad  and  Hazael,  from  the  obelisk 
recording  expeditions  against  those  very  monarchs.  ''Jehu, 
the  son  of  Omri,''  is  also  expressly  named  as  one  of  his  subject 
kings ;  and  on  the  sculpture  are  represented  figures,  which,  from 
their  physiognomy,  short  beard,  and  long  robes,  look  like  Jews. 
Divanubara  dwelt  indifferently  at  Nineveh  and  at  Calah,  and 
the  latter  city  he  greatly  embellished.  The  duration  of  his 
reign  cannot  be  exactly  fixed,  but  as  his  annals  on  the  obelisk 
extend  to  his  thirty-second  year,  and  his  continued  wars  and 
ovations  show  at  that  period  of  his  life  no  decline  of  vigour,  he 
probably  filled  the  throne  of  Assyria  till  about  860  B.C. 
Shamas  Adar  and  Adrammelech  11.  were  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  Divanubara.  Only  the  name  of  the  former  is 
known,  with  the  circumstance  of  his  adopting  the  family  title 
Derceto ;  but  the  latter  is  ascertained  to  have  built  palaces  after 
the  manner  of  his  father,  both  at  Calah  and  Nineveh. 

The  next  Assyrian  king  added  to  the  palace  in  the  center  ^ 
the  mound  of  Nimroud,  and  on  a  bas-reliei  oi  \nB  x^\!^^^ 
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him,  mth  a  line  of  war  chariots,  receiving  tribute  from  Menahem^ 
king  of  Israel.  Only  fragments  of  the  annals  of  this  monarch 
remain,  but  his  first  campaign  appears  to  have  been  in  Chaldea, 
and  he  is  represented  as  carrying  his  arms  into  the  remotest 
parts  of  Armenia,  and  across  the  Euphrates  into  Syria,  as  far 
as  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Among  the  list  of  conquered  towns  and 
tribes  are  Harran  and  Ur,  names  so  interesting  to  us  from  their 
association  with  the  early  history  of  the  great  Jewish  progenitor. 
This  monarch  is  considered  by  Layard  to  have  been  either  th^ 
immediate  predecessor  of  Pid,  PiQ  himself,  or  Tiglath  Pileser, 
the  name  on  the*pavement  slab  not  having  been  deciphered. 
Colonel  Kawlinson  considers  it  was  Ful  himself;  and,  more- 
over, conjectures  that  he  took  the  name  of  Sardanapulus — that 
the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  ended  with  him — and  that  the  catas- 
trophe described  by  Ctesias  refers  to  the  revolt  of  an  officer  of 
the  court  who  captured  Nineveh,  and  drove  out  the  old  family« 
B.  G.  747 — ^this  memorable  epoch  being  accordingly  adopted  by 
the  Babylonians  as  the  basis  of  their  astronomical  canon.  This 
obscure  and  controverted  point,  however,  subsequent  investiga- 
tions may  serve  to  elucidate  and  decide. 

The  next  king  was  Sargon,  the  names  of  whose  father  and 
grandfather  have  been  discovered  on  a  tablet  at  Kouyunjik, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  either  of  them  kings. 
Sargon  was  the  builder  of  the  great  Khorsabad  palace,  in  whose 
ruins  M.  Botta  has  made  so  many  valuable  discoveries,  and  where 
some  striking  accounts  of  his  reign  have  been  met  with.  It 
appears  by  the  alabaster  chronicles  that  he  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  Isles  ef  the  Mediterranean,  and  set  up  a  monument 
of  his  victory  in  Cyprus.  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Armenia,  and 
Media,  were  the  scenes  of  his  warfare,  and  even  the  kings  of 
Egypt  apparently  rendered  him  tribute.  The  palace  of  Khorsabad 
has  been  so  well  examined,  and  so  fcdly  explained,  that  we  seem 
as  if  we  could  ascend  the  steps  of  the  broad  and  lofty  terrace 
that  leads  to  the  portal,  where  we  are  confronted  by  the  four 
great  winged  bulls,  two  on  each  side — ^with  their  migestic  im- 
passive human  faces  turned  towards  us  as  if  calmly  watching  our 
approach.  Passing  these  huge  guardians,  we  enter  the  gate% 
wander  from  gallery  to  chamber,  and  chamber  to  gallery,  in  the 
gorgeous  edifice  once  occupied  by  the  great  king  Sargon,  whom 
we  see  yonder  represented  on  a  wall,  in  royal  attire,  with  a  long 
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staff  in  his  hand,  and  attended  by  the  officers  of  his  conrt.  There, 
too,  is  the  god  Nisroch,  and  Ilus,  a  -winged  divinity,  another 
deity  also  appearing  with  an  eagle  head,  while  yonder  is  a  priest, 
holding  three  pomegranates.  The  symbolic  tree  is  likewise  every- 
where conspicnons.  In  other  oompcurtments  of  the  pictorial 
sculptures  we  see  preparations  made  for  warlike  expeditions. 
Logs  of  wood  are  being  hauled  on  shore  for  constructing  a 
port,  or  building  a  road.  Then  we  have  representations  of 
Assyrian  ships— the  very  ships  most  likely  that  were  employed 
for  the  transport  of  Sargon's  troops.  There,  too,  are  galleys 
with  oars,  the  lofty  prow  rising  up  in  the  form  of  a  horse's 
head.  Sieges  are  depicted,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  towers 
and  battering  rams,  the  former  such  as  Sargon  attacked, 
and  the  latter  such  as  he  used  in  the  enterprises  which  his 
annals  record.  In  other  divisions  of  this  panorama  of  Assyrian 
life  and  usages,  men  are  seen  in  the  act  of  being  hewn  to  pieces, 
or  flayed  alive,  or  deprived  nf  their  eyesight,  or  with  hooks 
fa^ened  in  their  mouths — ^pictures,  no  doubt,  of  the  treatment 
which  captives  received  at  the  hands  of  jargon.  Next,  Sargon 
himself  is  seen,  with  his  sons,  amusing  himself  in  a  forest, 
shooting  at  targets  or  hunting  the  lion.  Then  we  come  to  a 
feast,  where  the  guests  are  seated  on  stools  at  a  table,  with 
wine-cups  in  their  hands,  seemingly  drinking  a  health,  perhaps 
that  of  Sargon. 

Sennacherib  succeeded  his  father  Sargon.  This  monarch  is 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Eusebius  also  preserves  a 
fragment  of  Polyhistor,  containing  an  account  of  his  campaign 
in  Babylonia.  The  Old  Testajnent,  too,  contains  copious 
allusions  to  his  wars  in  Judea.  And  now,  in  addition  to  these 
materials  of  history,  we  have  large  inscriptions,  narrating  the 
events  of  his  reign,  upon  two  clay  cylinders,  as  well  as  on  a 
pair  of  winged  bulls.  Very  soon  after  his  accession,  he  began 
to  build  the  sumptuous  palace  at  Kouyunjik,  with  which,  re- 
stored in  its  original  magnificence,  the  exquisite  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  made  us  familiar.*      It  stands  before  us,  with 

*  A  beautiftilly  engraved  copy  of  Mr.  Fergusson^s  water-colour  drawing  appears, 
as  is  well  known*  in  Dr.  Layard's  recent  work  on  Nineveh,  from  which,  by  the 
publisher's  kind  permission,  the  sectional  view  that  adorns  our  tcont  page  is  taken. 
It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  all  who 
are  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  importance  of  reading  and 
studjring  Dr.Layard's  admirable  production.  It  will  be  found  as  full  of  en.tex> 
tainment  as  of  instruction ;  and  while  exposing  to  the  TevexeiiX  ^;ftZA  ^\  ^Sc&& 
modem  generation,  the  disinterred  monuments  ot  dead  UidL\raa[\edL  ocK^Vra^  Vi(> 
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its  immense  terrace  and  far-spreading  steps,  an  oriental  pile  c 
surpassing  splendour,  sculptured  slabs,  and  bulls  forming  th 
basement,  while  above  are  rows  of  colunms,  surmounted  b 
other  stories.  Ten  colossal  bulls,  and  six  human  figures  c 
gigantic  size,  actually  remain,  and  the  sculptured  walls  fom 
ing  the  facade  of  the  palace,  have  been  traced  by  Layard  t 
the  extent  of  180  feet.  He  mentions  that  the  bas-reliefs  c 
Kouyunjik  differ  from  those  of  the  older  palaces  of  Nimrouc 
in  the  general  treatment  of  the  subjects  chosen  for  illustratioi 
in  the  costume  of  the  time,  in  the  appearance  of  the  nation 
warred  against,  and  in  the  character  of  the  inscriptiom 
ornaments,  and  other  details ;  the  whole  marking  a  new  en 
in  the  artistic  culture  and  civilization  of  Nineveh.  We  ma" 
add  that  a  number  of  small  articles,  illustrative  of  the  domesti 
usages,  appliances,  and  personal  decorations  of  the  period 
have  been  found  at  the  mounds  at  Kouyunjik — such,  for  in 
stance,  as  pieces  of  pottery,  stone  utensils,  glass  vases  of  grea 
beauty,  marble  dishes,  terra  cotta  vessels,  and  moulds  for  goh 
and  silver  ear-rings.  It  does  not,  indeed,  of  necessity  follow 
from  their  being  found  there,  that  they  are  relics  of  art  con 
temporary  with  Sennacherib,  but  at  least  it  is  probable  tha 
they  are  not  very  different  from  things  of  the  kind  used  by  th( 
subjects  of  that  noted  monarch. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  monuments  illustrative  of  th< 
building  of  the  palace  exist,  and  we  positively  can  see  th< 
Assyrians  by  scores  and  hundreds  busily  engaged  with  leveri 
and  ropes  dragging  the  winged  bulls  along  to  their  places  in  th( 
structure,  just  as  men  at  the  present  day  set  to  work  for  th( 
accomplishment  of  similar  objects.  The  inscriptions  relative  t< 
the  warlike  proceedings  of  Sennacherib  are  •  very  copious 
From  them  we  learn  that  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  de 
feated  Merodach  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon — a  name  mentione( 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isaiah  xxxix.  1 ;  2  Kings  xx.  12.)  A 
battle  was  fought  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  the  result  of  whicl 
was  the  total  defeat  of  Merodach,  who  was  compelled  to  flee  fo: 
his  life,  leaving  behind  him  chariots,  and  horses,  and  camels 
The  conqueror  plundered  the  palace  of  Babylon,  and  carriec 
away  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  besidei 
captives,  both  men  and  women.     He  took  numerous  fortressei 

also  abounds  in  vivid  and  fascinating  sketches  of  the  wild  erratic  life  that  stil] 
in  some  measure,  breaks  the  silence  and  solitude  of  those  once  populous  sites. 
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and  towns  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  subjugated  many  of  the  wan- 
dering tribes  that  dwelt  around  the  cities  of  Mesopotamia. 
Sennacherib  then  made  Belib,  one  of  kis  officers,  lord  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  there  to  spread  desolation  and  to  seize  treasure  as 
his  father  had  done.  The  number  of  captives  represented  as 
having  been  taken  is  prodigious,  and  lead  us  strongly  to  sus- 
pect that  there  must  have  been  not  a  little  exaggeration  in  these 
ex-parte  accounts  of  Assyrian  victories.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
remembered  throughout,  that  in  the  statements  derived  from 
the  Ninevitish  inscriptions,  we  have  only  the  authority  of  a 
proud  and  egotistical  nation  for  its  own  exploits. 

The  next  year  Sennacherib  was  occupied  among  the  moun- 
tains to  the  north  and  the  east,  and  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
Taurus  to  bum  and  plunder  people  whom  his  predecessors  had 
not  visited.  Fresh  colonies  were  planted  in  the  place  of  the  old 
population.  In  the  third  year  he  went  into  the  cOimtry  of  the 
Hittites.  The  king  of  Sidon  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  fled 
on  the  approach  of  Sennacherib.  His  country  was  reduced,  and 
another  person  was  placed  upon  his  throne.  The  kings  of  the 
sea-coast  repaired  to  his  presence,  and  brought  him  their  accus- 
tomed tribute.  From  thence  he  moved  to  the  city  of  Ekron, 
whose  chie&,  after  having  humbled  themselves,  he  admitted  into 
his  service,  but  the  young  men  he  carried  away  captive  to 
inhabit  the  cities  of  Assyria. 

That  Sennacherib  undertook  an  expedition  into  Palestine,  we 
learn  from  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  highly  curious  to  read  the  charac- 
teristic version  of  this  affair  which  he  gives  himself.  Thus 
it  reads  according  to  the  translation  of  Rawlinson : — "  Because 
Hezekiah,  king  of  Judea,  did  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  forty-six 
<^  his  strong  fenced  cities,  and  innumerable  smaller  towns  which 
depended  on  him,  I  took  and  plundered;  but  I  left  to  him 
Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  and  some  of  the  inferior  towns  around 
it.  The  cities  which  I  had  taken  and  plundered,  I  detained 
from  the  government  of  Hezekiah,  and  distributed  between  the 
kings  of  Ashdod,  Ascalon,  Ekron,  and  Gaza ;  and  having  thus 
invaded  the  territory  of  these  chiefs,  I  imposed  on  them  a  cor- 
responding tribute  over  that  to  which  they  had  been  formerly 
subjected;  and  because  Hezekiah  still  refused  to  pay  me  homage, 
I  attacked  and  carried  off  the  whole  populatioii,  ^iLt^  «xl^ 
nomade,  which  dwelt  around  Jerusalem,  withL  ^0  tdleaV^  ^1  ^^^ 
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and  800  talents  of  fdlver,  tbe  aooumulated  wealth  of  tiie  no^ks 
of  Hezekiah's  court,  and  of  their  daughters,  with  the  offioeire  of 
his  palace,  men  slav^es,  and  women  slaves.  I  returned  to 
Nineveh,  and  I  ax)counted  this  spoil  for  the  tribute  which  he 
refused  to  pay  me.** 

It  comes  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  particularly  to 
illustrate  coincidences  between  the  results  of  recent  discoveries 
and  the  histories  of  Scripture,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  relations 
into  which  the  Jews  and  Assyrians  were  brought  to  each  other. 
This,  however,  will  be  done  in  another  tract.  But  we  cannot 
here  refrain  from  entreating  the  reader  to  compare  this  account 
with  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings.  There 
is  no  mention,  indeed,  in  Sennacherib's  inscription  of  any  calamity 
befalling  him  in  this  expedition;  but  the  circumstance  which  he 
does  mention,  of  his  lea%dng  Hezekiah  in  possession  of  his 
throne,  and  of  .his  not  attacking  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  is  one 
which  indicates  that  there  was  some  special  reason  for  it.-  His 
explanation  of  the  reason  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  copies 
made  of  the  inscription,  but  in  itself  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  extraordinary  occurrence  had  taken  place  to 
deter  him  from  pursuing,  in  this  case,  his  accustomed  course  of 
complete  subjugation  and  severe  chastisement. 

We  are  further  told  by  Herodotus  that  Sennacherib  attacked 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  army,  but  that  he  was  discomfited  and 
driven  back  by  an  interposition  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  g^ods, 
who  had  been  consulted  by  an  Egyptian  priest  about  the  safety 
of  his  country.  At  Pelusium,  so  immense  a  number  of  mice 
infested  the  camp,  that  the  quivers  and  bows  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  straps  which  bound  their  shields,  were  gnawed  in  pieces  and 
rendered  entirely  useless.  The  historian  adds,  that  in  Vulcan's 
temple  might  be  seen  a  statue  of  Sennacherib  with  a  mouse  in  his 
hand,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  '\^Tiosoever  thou  art,  learn  from 
mv  misfortune  to  reverence  the  gods."  Whether  this  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  record  of  a  literal  fact,  or  merely  as  a  hieroglyphical 
mode  of  expressing  their  sense  of  the  interposition  of  a  divine 
and  irresistible  power,  we  cannot  say ;  yet  in  this  version  of  the 
matter,  as  given  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to  Herodotus,  we 
recognise  what  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the  notions  of 
that  people  and  the  faith  they  cherished  in  the  power  and  help 
of  their  gods.  A  supernatural  interposition  is  acknowledged  as 
the  cause  which  drove  back  the  tide  of  Assyrian  invasion.  And 
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what  that  supematnral  cause  really  was  we  know  from  inspired 
authority.  '^  And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  went  out,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an 
hundred  and  four  score  and  five  thousand,  and  when  tiiey  arose 
early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  dead  corpses." 

"  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  Summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 
like  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  when  Autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast. 
And  breath'd  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passM ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  wax'd  deadly  and  chill. 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  for  ever  grew  still. 

And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 
But  through  it  there  roll'd  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf. 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale. 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 
And  the  tents  were  all  silent,  the  banners  alone. 
The  lances  unlifted,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail. 
And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal ; 
And  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  imsmote  by  the  sword. 
Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  I " 

In  consequence  of  this  fearful  overthrow — ^which  exhibits  an 
example  of  the  Divine  righteousness,  and  a  warning  to  the  proud, 
ambitious,  and  rapacious  in  every  age — Sennacherib  renounced 
his  intentions  with  regard  to  Egypt.  The  key  to  the  explana- 
tion of  a  monarch  on  the  Tigris  wishing  to  subdue  the  mighty 
power  enthroned  on  the  Nile  seems  to  be,  that  between  these 
two  empires  lay  the  palm  of  supremacy  over  the  civilized  world. 
Each  wished  to  rule  mankind ;  but  this  was  impossible,  except 
as  one  power  first  subdued  the  other.  As  this  explains  the  cause 
of  hostility  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  the  risason  for  Palestine 
being  selected  as  the  seat  of  warfare  is  equally  plain ;  for  if 
Assyria  could  gain  it,  the  gate  was  open  into  Tlgypt,  and  if 
Egypt  could  secure  it,  it  formed  a  natural  fortification  of  great 
strength  against  the  assaults  of  Assyria.  Perhaps,  at  the  period 
under  consideration,  some  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  great 
rival  countries  was  formed.    At  any  rate,  it  eees&&  Oi^-^^x^-^-ns^ 
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here  to  mention  the  fact  that  an  Egyptian  seal  was  discovered  at 
Kouyunjik,  having  the  impression  of  two  signets.  The  one  bears 
the  name  of  Sabaco  the  Second — a  name  £a,miliar  to  Egyptiaa 
archaeologists,  and  identified  as  belonging  to  a  sovereign  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  and  therefore  contemporary  with 
Sennacherib.  The  other  signet  is  Assyrian,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
royal  attestation  of  some  compact  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrian 
power.  The  document  itself  has  perished,  but  the  seals  remain^ 
bringing  most  vividly  before  us  the  political  relations  of  this 
ancient  kingdom  at  the  time  now  under  review. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  while  very  boastful  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib,  there  is  a  great  fiedling 
off  in  the  fourth,  during  which  time  no  operations  of  importance 
are  recorded ;  and  further,  that  no  mention  afterwards  of  any 
attempt  by  this  monarch  to  enter  Palestine  has  been  discovered 
in  the  sculpture-annals  of  his  reign.  The  account  of  the  fifth  year 
is  rather  more  imposing,  as  if  the  himibled  Sennacherib  vras 
beginning  to  rally  after  his  calamities.  Two  expeditions  are 
mentioned  as  taking  place  at  that  period,  both  being  to  distant 
countries,  not  before  reached  by  the  Assyrian  arms. 

In  the  next  year,  some  grand  enterprise  was  undertaken,  in- 
volving the  preparation  of  boats  wherewith  to  cross  the  Tigris, 
and  for  which  the  Assyrian  king  expressly  declares  that  he 
employed  the  shipmen  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Interesting  details, 
in  one  passage,  seem  to  be  given  of  the  building  of  vessels,  and 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris.  Sennacherib,  before  embarking 
to  cross  the  river,  offered  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  presented  to 
one  of  them  a  ship  of  gold.  The  campaign  is  described  as 
successful,  and  the  king  returned  to  dedicate  his  spoils  to  the 
erection  of  temples  and  palaces  at  Nineveh.  The  remains  of 
those  buildings  have  been  carefully  explored,  and  on  the 
sculptured  walls  are  found  illustrations  of  the  warlike  exploits 
recorded  in  the  inscriptions.  Originally  there  appear  to  have 
been  placed  over  the  sculptures  the  title  of  the  events  to  which 
they  refer.  Most  of  these  epigraphs  have  perished,  but  one 
still  remains,  which  has  been  read  by  Layard  as  follows:— 
"  Sennacherib,  the  mighty  king  of  tie  country  of  Assyria, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before  the  city  of  Lachish. 
I  give  permission  for  its  slaughter."  Now  a  Lachish  is  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  having  been  besieged  by  Sennacherib,  at  the 
time  when  he  sent  Rabshakeh  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  tribute 
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from  Judah.  Layard  identifies  the  place  as  the  same  with  this, 
and,  according  to  him,  we  are  to  consider  the  sculptures  as  illus- 
tratiye  of  the  third  year  of  the  monarch's  reign.  Kawlinson 
entertains  a  *di£Perent  opinicm ;  but  whichever  be  right,  we 
certainly  have  here  a  picture  of  Sennacherib  himself,  seated  on 
a  throne,  wearing  a  conical  helmet  and  royal  robes,  and  holding 
in  one  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  bow.  There  he  is,  sur- 
veying a  city,  which  his  soldiers  are  busily  engaged  in  besieging 
and  captnrhig.  There  are  archers,  spearmen,  and  slingers, 
together  with  cavalry  and  charioteers.  Torches  are  being  applied 
to  the  buildings  by  title  Assyrian  soldiers,  while  patriotic  women, 
from  above  the  battlements,  may  be  seen  pouring  water  on  the 
flames.  Scaling  ladders  are  raised  against  the  walls,  and  a  part 
of  the  city  is  represented  as  taken.  Captives  are  being  led  out 
at  the  gates,  accompanied  by  an  abundance  of  treasure.  Some 
of  these  imfortunate  beings  are  being  tortured  and  flayed,  while 
others  may  be  seen,  in  the  attitude  of  suppliants  for  life,  at  the 
feet  of  the  conquering  lord  of  Assyria.  Behind  the  greedy 
despot  is  his  pavilion,  and  near  him  are  his  chariots  and  horses, 
with  an  officer  of  his  court  bearing  the  royal  symbol  and  shade 
— a  huge  parasol.  Whether  we  are  to  understand  all  this  of  the 
taking  of  Lachish  or  not,  certainly  we  have  here  a  very  lively 
picture  of  the  Assyrian  king,  his  army,  and  his  proceedings ; 
and  one  which,  while  referring  to  some  one  particular  event, 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  his  character  and  career  in 
general,  whenever  he  followed  his  own  impulses,  and  success 
crowned  his  enterprises. 

The  inscriptions  relative  to  the  last  years  of  his  reign  have 
not  be^a  deciphered;  but  we  know  from  Scripture  that  he 
perished  at  last  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch,  where  he  was 
slain  by  his  sons — a  common  destiny  among  eastern  despots  in 
all  ages.  The  sacred  narrative  says  that  after  his  return  from. 
Judea,  and  before  his  murder  in  Nineveh,  he  dioeU  in  that  city — 
terms  which  imply  that  some  time  elapsed  between  his  return 
and  his  death. 

Nineveh  was  in  its  palmiest  splendour  when  Sennacherib  sat 
upon  the  throne.  The  older  palaces,  indeed,  were  probably  in 
ruins.  Nimroud  might  still  exhibit  relics  of  a  magnificence 
that  had  faded  away,  but  Khorsabad  and  Kouyimjik  were  in  the 
perfection  of  their  architectural  beauty ;  and  up  their  maxbiU 
steps,  and  along  their  painted  halls,  ^ere  duly  fE^ra^\» 
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processions  of  the  princely  and  the  noble,  the  brave  and  the 
fair.    The  court  of  Sennacherib  must  have  been  ftill  of  that 
pompous  display  and  parade — that  gorgeousness  of  apparel  and 
costliness  of  furniture— that  luxury  of  habit  and  formality  of 
intercourse,  which  seem  to  be  among  the  permanent  features  ci 
oriental  civilization.    Modem  India  and  Persia,  where  English 
influences  have  not  changed  the  stereotyped  forms  of  grandeur 
handed  down  from  the  past,  would  tonish  the  best  illustrations 
of  what  Nineveh  was.    Those  palaces  were  the  scenes  of  a 
dominion  the  most  absolute  and  despotic.  There  centred  a  power 
which  nothing  in  the  empire  could  eontrol  or  check.    It  knew 
no  such  thing  as  public  opinion.    It  ignored  the  mind  and  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and   recognised   only  its    own.     One 
will  was  law,  and  reigned  paramount  and  supreme.    To  the 
caprice  of  the  sovereign  the  multitude  bowed  down,  rather 
"  adoring  him  as  a  god  than  fearing  him  as   a  man."    Yet, 
to  use  Layard's  words,  "the  king,  we  may  infer,  ex^^xnsed 
but  little   authority   beyond  the   immediate   districts  around 
Nineveh."    As  to  the  outer  dominions — ^which  do  not  appear  to 
have  extended  much  further  than  the  central  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia  to  the  north,   the  western  provinces  of 
Persia  to  the  east,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Arabia  to  the  south,  and  Lycia  and  perhaps  Lydia  and  Syria  to 
the  west — ^it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anything  resembling 
the  government  which  we  exercise  over  our  foreign  possessions 
prevailed  among  the  Assyrians ;  but  rather  that  a  loose  kind  of 
control  and  superintendence  was  exerted  over  these  subject 
states,  the  chief  badge  of  their  inferiority  consisting  in  their 
payment  of  tribute  and  rendering  of  warlike  services ;  in  this 
respect  giving  them  a  position  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of 
feudal  vassalage.    Nor  were  these  relations  well  defined  or 
always  long  ol^erved ;  hence  we  remark  among  the  inscriptions, 
notices  of  people  within  five  days'  march  of  the  capital  being 
at  war  with  the  king,  and  instances  of  repeated  campaigns  to 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  submission.    The  sovereignty  of  the 
Mogul  over  the  kingdoms  of  India,  or  that  of  the  Sultan  over 
the  old  pashalics,  have  been  appositely  instanced  as  resembling 
the  political  condition  of  Assyria. 

In  the  same  palaces  where  was  the  throne  of  power,  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  temple  of  religion.    No  temples  distinct 
from  palaces  have  been  discovered,    and  therefore  we  may 
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reaaonably  infer  tliat  the  structures  we  are  acquainted  with 
sert'cd  for  sacred  as  well  as  secular  pnrposeB.  Ashur  was  most 
likelj  their  principal  deit  J.  Rawlinson  names  twenty  other  god« 
whom  he  identifies  with  some  of  Qie  classic  deities.  Layard 
gives  a  table  of  twelve,  but,  with  cantion,  observes :  "  Some  of 
them  maj  possibly  be  identified  with  the  divinities  of  the  Greek 
pantheon,  althoagh  it  is  scarcely  wise  to  hazard  conjectures 
which  must  ere  long  be  again  abandoned."  Besides  these,  there 
were  multitudes  of  inferior  gods,  amounting,  according  to  one 
inscription,  to  4000.  Ashur  it  would  appear,  was  the  Nisroch, 
in  whose  temple  (a  portion,  we  infer,  of  the  royal  palace)  Senna- 
cherib was  murdered  by  his  sons.  Thus,  the  fell  of  that  monarch 
is  associated  with  the  rites  of  his  religion.  He  was  a  pontiff  as 
^ell  as  a  king;  and  more,  he  was  even  counted  as  the  Mend  and 
son  of  the  immortal  gods.  Some  picture  hiin  in  the  very  honr 
of  his  tragic  fate,  paying  his  adoration,  after  a  stately  ritual, 
to  some  such  mystic  figure  as  we  see  employed  in  the  Nineveh 
sculptures  to  represent  the  object  of  worship. 

In  the  days  of  Sennacherib,  we  apprehend  also  that  Nineveh 
had  attained,  to  its  largest  extent.  That  extent,  we  have  no 
doubt,  was  as  great  as  is  represented  in  the  book  of  Jonah, 
and  b;  Diodonis  Siculns.   "  If  we  take,"  says  Layard,  "  tiie  four 


great  mounda  of  Nimrond,  Eonyunjik,  Ehorsabad,  and  Eazuor 
las,  a*  the  comers  of  a  square,  it  will  be  founiL  ^baX.  SXa  tnoK. 
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sides  correspond  pretty  well  with'  the  480  stadia,  or  60  miles, 
of  the  geographer,  which  make  the  three  days'  journey  of  the 
prophet."  A  recent  trigonometrical  survey,  moreover,  fiilly  cor- 
roborates the  great  traveller's  opinion.  We  apprehend  there  was 
not  a  group  of  cities  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  but  ONE  dty, 
large  and  comprehensive,  bearing  the  single  name  of  Ninev^ 
though  divided,  doubtless,  into  districts.  No  outer  wall,  sur- 
roimding  the  whole,  has  yet  been  traced,  but  only  walls  around 
the  palaces.  These  seem  to  have  been  distinct  fortificationai 
agreeably  to  Nahum's  description  of  Nineveh  as  **  a  city  of  many 
strongholds  and  gates."  The  interspaces  were  filled  up  with 
arable  and  pasture  lands,  with  farms  and  flocks.  There  were 
the  cottages  or  hovels  of  the  Assyrian  peasantry.  There  they 
tilled  the  soil  and  kept  the  sheep  for  their  lordly  and  arrogant 
masters.  There  they  sowed  and  reaped  their  com  and  enlti- 
vated  their  fruits.  Nor  were  parks  and  gardens  wanting  round' 
the  palaces  for  the  pleasure  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  and  fw 
the  furnishing  of  princely  tables.  The  houses — ^beyond  the 
great  palatial  establishments,  which  probably  accommodated 
the  court — ^we  imagine  must  have  been  poor  and  mean,  and 
contrasted  even  more  strongly  with  the  gorgeous  edifices  that 
enshrined  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  land,  than  the  abodes  of - 
a  somewhat  similar  class  do  in  the  present  day  to  the  mansions 
of  the  English  nobility  or  of  the  magnates  of  commerce. 

We  have  given  this  sketch  of  Nineveh  in  connection  with  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  because  that  seems  to  have  been  the  epoch 
of  the  nation's  greatest  pomp,  affluence,  and  amplitude  of 
dominion,  and  because  it  may  serve  to  give  something  of 
substance  and  life  to  the  meagre  annals  which  are  all  that  we 
possess  at  present  as  historic  memorials  of  his  famous  reign. 
Nor  is  there  much  now  to  detain  us  from  the  end  of  our 
Assyrian  story. 

Essaxhaddon  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Sennacherib,  and 
the  builder  of  the  south-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  which  he 
reared  with  materials  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  earlier 
palaces  in  its  vicinity.  Rawlinson  speaks  of  these  materials  as 
belonging  to  edifices  which  were  the  works  of  a  family  whom 
Essarhaddon's  grandfather  had  supplanted.  That  there  had 
been  a  change  of  dynasty  is  evident,  and  with  that  political 
occurrence  the  building  of  the  palace  now  referred  to  seems  to 
have  a  connection.    At  any  rate,  the  comparison  of  the  newer 
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scnlptnres  with  the  old,  bears  witness  to  a  change  of  tastes  and 
habits.  Costumes,  armour,  and  equipages  are  different;  old 
religious  emblems  disappear ;  fire  altars  come  into  view ; 
novelties  in  Assyrian  archaeology  indicate  that  fire-worship  had 
succeeded  to  the  purer  forms  of  Sabseanism;  alterations  in 
language,  too,  are  apparent.  AU  these  changes  testify  to  a 
new  spirit  having  arisen  since  the  old  others  built  and  adorned 
the  structures  in  the  north-west  comer  of  the  moimd. 
Cylinders  preserving  annals  of  Essarhaddon's  reign  have  been 
sent  by  Dr.  Layard  to  the  British  Museum,  in  which  this 
monarch  is  recorded  to  have  extended  his  arms  from  the 
Persian  gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Caspian  seas. 

Next  to  Essarhaddon,  during  whose  reign  the  captivity  of 
Manasseh  took  place,  came  one  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
builder  of  the  north-west  palace.  He  was  a  Sardanapalus,  and 
carried  on  his  principal  campaign  in  Susiana  or  Elam.  His  son 
was  the  builder  of  the  south-east  palace  on  the  moxmd  of 
Nimroud,  reared  probably  over  the  remains  of  an  earlier  edifice. 
These  particulars  are  deducible  from  the  inscriptions,  and  with 
these  we  may  connect  what  we  are  told  of  Nineveh  about  this 
time  in  the  book  of  Judith.  It  describes  a  king  after  Essarhaddon, 
named  Nabuchodonosor,  who  revived  the  glories  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  defeated  the  Medes,  and  slew  their  monarch,  and  then 
celebrated  the  victory  by  a  long  protracted  festival.  His  general 
was  the  famous  Holofemes,  who  fell  imder  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Hebrew  heroine,  the  widow  Judith.  We  cannot 
yet  determine  with  which  of  the  successors  of  Essarhaddon 
Nabuchodonosor  is  to  be  identified.  The  grandson  of  Essarhaddon 
was  one  of  the  last — ^if  not  the  very  last  king— of  the  second 
dynasty,  and  may  indeed,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  have 
been  that  Sardanapalus,  or  Saracus,  who  was  conquered 
by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians, 
imder  Cyaxares  in  606  B.C.,  and  who  made  of  his  palace,  his 
wealth,  and  his  wives,  one  great  fimeral  pile,  and  consumed 
them.  Of  this  tragical  event  we  have  a  curious  illustration  in 
the  history  of  Zimri,  king  of  Israel,  concerning  whom  we  read : 
'<  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Zimri  saw  that  the  kingdom  was 
taken,  that  he  went  into  the  palace  of  the  king's  house,  and 
burnt  the  king's  house  over  him  with  fire,  and  died." 

The  fiill  of  Nineveh  was  sudden,  and  the  overthrow  complete. 
So  Nahum  had  predicted ;  and  to  this  fact,  ^<&  cAdi^i^  ol  ^()dj6 
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ruins  bear  remarkable  witness,  for  they  are  obviously  the  huge 
leviathan  remains  of  a  city  which  could  not  have  slowly  sunk 
into  decay,  but  must  have  been  attacked  and  overthrown  in  the 
midst  of  its  magnificence  and  majesty ;   for  scorched  beamsy 
half-burnt  articles,  and  slabs  converted  into  lime  by  the  action 
of  fire,  show  that  a  tremendous   conflagration  attended  thci 
overturning  of  this  greatest  of  ancient  cities,  and  this  proudest 
of  ancient  empires.     And  where  once  there  were  sculptured    | 
temples    and    many-coloured    palaces  —  terrace    rising    aboyv    j 
terrace,  crowned  with  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers — spacioiift  J 
parks,  pleasant  orchards,  and  well-tilled  flelds — ^fountains  and  ^ 
streams,  viaducts  and  roads^-courtly  processions  an^  troope  of   i 
mailed  warriors — chariots  with  princes  and  nobles — ^huaband^  I 
men  and  mechanics,  dusty  wayfarers,  and  peasants  chained  ttM 
the  soil  they  tilled,  except  when  the  conscription  tore  thfTnl 
&om  their  families  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  lord ;  in  ahortf  1 
where  once  was  the  busy  seat  of  an  old  oriental  civilizataosv  M 
there  is  now  silence  and  solitude,  as  Layard  so  a£Eectin^ifi[ -1 
describes,  speaking  to  the  heart  most  touchingly,  and  tellings' 
for  the  millionth  time,  how  the  fashion  of  this  world  paseetli 
away.    "  From  the  summit  of  an  artificial  eminence,"  he  says^ 
'*  we  looked  down  on  a  broad  plain  separated  from  us  by  tfaa 
river.    A  line  of  lofty  mounds  bounded  it  to  the  east,  and  onai 
of  fi  pyramidal  form  rose  high  above  the  rest.    Beyond  it  oonldi 
be  faintly  heard  the  waters  of  the  Zab.    We  passed  the  nighib^ 
in  the  jungle  which  clothes  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  wandmdi  j 
during  the  day  undisturbed  by  the  tribes  of  the  desert.     The  j 
scene   around  is  worthy   of   the  ruin   the  traveller  is    con-  1 
templating;    desolation    meets    desolation;   a  feeling    of .  awa    * 
succeeds  to  wonder,  for  there  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  nund^  tHr 
lead  to  hope,  or  to  tell  of  what  has  gone  by."  .       *    ' 

"  So  fell  great  Nineveh  I — and  yet  her  power 
Lingered  awhile  through  many  a  varjring  hour. 
Till  other  conquerors,  proud  to  seal  her  doom, 
Swept  her  to  Ruin's  all-engulphing  tomb. 
Long  agrea  passed,  and  turf  o'ergrew  the  waUs, 
And  silence  reigned  in  Ninus*  buried  halls; 
New  races  rose  and  died,  till  e'en  the  name 
And  city's  site  a  shadowy  dream  became. 

The  Arab  spread  his  tent,  but  did  not  know  ■  ^^ 

Bright  palaces  of  kings  might  shine  below ; 
And  Moslem  tribes  their  little  hamlets  reared 
On  piles  where  nought  but  barren  stones  appeared." 

32 
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wliich.  carries  tlie  mind  back 
into  the  depths  of  the  reinot£«t 
antiquity.  To  the  child,  the 
age  of  queen  Elizabeth  stands 
at  a  great  6astant:K,  asA  "Coa 
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name  by  occupying  himself  with  the  Norman  arch  and  the 
Saxon  tongue.  This  antiquity,  however,  was  preceded  by  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  and  Roman  art  was  a  child  born  and  bred 
on  the  classic  soil  of  Greece.  When  you  have  passed  over 
Roman  and  Greek  antiquity,  you  are  still  very  distant  from 
that  of  Egypt.  The  Roman  armies  swept  over  the  world,  and 
perished;  the  Grecian  lyre  sang  undying  songs,  and  sank  to 
silence;  the  Grecian  chisel  sculptured  forms  of  perfect  and 
fadeless  beauty,  and  fell  from  the  hand,  to  be  used  no  more,  at 
an  epoch  when  Egyptian  culture  was  blooming  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time,  like  heather  on  the  mountain  side,  which  is 
always  old  and  always  new.  Trace  the  line  of  light  which 
illumined  Greece,  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Asia  Minor,  its 
rising  point  in  relation  to  the  western  world,  and  you  have 
made  a  step  in  advance,  but  are  still  remote  from  the  date  of 
the  Pyramids.  Follow  the  shining  track  to  the  points  where 
it  lights  on  the  islands  of  "  the  gi*eat  sea  ;'*  then  let  it  conduct 
your  eye  to  Sidon,  and  its  offspring  Tyre ;  go  vsdth  it  in  fancy 
to  the  islands  of  Ceylon,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
come  with  it  back  westward,  to  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  other 
social  luminaries  of  Mesopotamia.  You  have  gone  over  g^eat 
stretches  of  country,  you  have  travelled  thousands  of  years 
into  the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  yet  you  are  now  only  approach- 
ing the  epoch  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  beginnings  of  Egyptian 
civilization. 

•  To  such  a  depth  are  the  fountains  of  civil  and  social  life 
in  Egypt  sunk,  that,  destitute  of  points  of  comparison,  we 
have  no  line  to  measure  the  lower  levels.  Very  early,  indeed, 
in  Egyptian  history,  do  we  find  the  Pyramids  objects  sufiS^- 
ciently  distinct  to  assist  the  mind  in  an  attempt  to  conceive  of 
Egyptian  antiqidty.  But  where  is  the  bridge  that  shall  convey 
us  from  Abraham  to  Cheops  ?  and,  if  we  employ  imag^ation 
for  the  purpose,  how  are  we  to  get  from  Cheops  to  Menes, 
the  founder  of  the  empire  ?  Whence,  too,  came  Menes  ?  And 
what  and  whence  the  city  of  This,  where  he  prepared  the  way 
for  building  Memphis?  Of  fabulous  eras  anterior  to  Menes, 
gods  of  the  first  series  (8),  gods  of  the  second  series  (12), 
demigods,  and  manes,  I  say  nothing,  though  this  thick  and 
far-extending  cloud  adds  to  the  mysterious  depth  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  when  the  fancy  tries  to  go  back  to  its  origin.  But 
hojrond  a  question,  Egypt  is  the  prolific  mother  of  human 
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culture.  In  its  genial  bosom  were  born  and  fostered  the 
elegant,  as  well  as  the  practical,  arts.  The  date  of  their  birth 
we  are  unable  to  assign :  respecting  its  locality  there  cannot 
be  a  second  opinion. 

While  the  extreme  antiquity  of  Egyptian  culture  is  now  a 
settled  point,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  con- 
cerning its  details ;  and  diversity  of  opinion  is  a  sure  token  of 
uncertainty.  It  is  only  within  the  last  half  century,  and 
through  the  learned  researches  of  such  men  as  Champollion, 
Bunsen,  and  Lepsius,  that  we  have  been  put  on  the  right  road 
for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  originals  of  the  Egyptian 
state.  This  advantage  has  been  gained  by  the  well-earned 
success  of  those,  and  other  eminent  Egyptologists,  in  decipher- 
ing the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile.  Those  hieroglyphics,  or 
sacred  characters,  are  a  species  of  picture-writing,  descriptive 
orig^ally  of  things,  and  not  sounds,  but,  at  a  later  period,  of 
sounds  as  well  as  things  ;  which,  till  lately,  were  impenetrable 
mysteries,  and,  as  mysteries,  were  supposed  to  contain  the 
richest  treasures  of  knowledge ;  but  which,  now  that  they 
have  been  laid  open,  prove,  in  their  mythological,  legendary, 
and  half-historical  details,  more  serviceable  indirectly  than 
directly.  Indeed,  the  translations  of  these  signs  into  equivalent 
English  sounds  has  iv)t  yet  been  brought  to  completion.  On 
many  points  there  still  remains  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Nor 
are  the  data  or  facts  complete  on  which  our  expositors  have 
worked.  Nevertheless,  the  cardinal  points  have  been  ascer- 
tained. To  employ  another  figure,  the  whole  road  has  been 
travelled  over,  from  the  beginning  to  the  mist  which  rises  at 
and  covers  the  end ;  and  milestones  have  been  found  at  miany 
different  points,  while  other  points  have  been  ascertained  as 
once  existing  realities,  of  which  some  have  been  identified, 
with  greater  or  less  probability. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  how  this  result  has  been 
obtained,  I  must  inform  you  that  there  are  in  ancient  authors 
various  passages  alluding  to  Egyptian  history.  The  famous 
Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  (B.C.  450,)  who  wrote .  a  sort  of 
universal  history,  has  devoted  one  book  of  his  immortal  work 
to  Egypt.  Of  special  value,  too,  is  a  long  extract  given 
by  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  from  the  writing  t^l 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who,  in  the  third  C!eiv\ 
Christ,  composed,  from  onginsX  Egyptian  aathoxiJ 
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of  his  native  land.  Hence,  we  possess  a  catalogs  oi  kings 
of  Egypt,  running  through  thirty  dynastiaB.  This  long  line 
of  monarchs  supposes  so  great  a  lengthening  of  the  zeoogniMd 
chronology,  or,  in  other  words,  requires  the  age  of  the  flood  lo 
he  carried  hack  so  far,  that  Manetho's  authority  was  fonnetlj 
held  in  little  estimation.  But  from  the  recent  ezploratioiui  oi 
Egypt,  it  has  received  unexpected  con&rmation.  The  names 
of  Manetho's  kings  have  heen  found  on  Egyptian  monumentiu 
Copies  of  those  monuments  now  exist  in  the  British  Museiim, 
in  plates  and  in  hooks ;  so  that  you  may  hehold  those  primeval 
monarchs,  sitting  in  their  seats  of  honour,  side  hy  side,  in  Icmg 
succession.  It  is  true,  the  line  is  here  and  there  hreken ; 
and,  it  is  equally  true,  that  scholars  are  not  oertain  that  move 
of  them  than  some  admit  did  not  reign  contemporaneously,  so 
that  to  take  the  sum  of  their  reigns  as  the  hasis  of  a  coixeet 
chronology  would  give  an  undue  length  to  the  Egyptian 
annals.  There  are,  moreover,  other  points  of  douht.  Never- 
theless, hy  researches  the  most  indefatigahle,  ingenuity  the 
most  acute,  and  learning  the  most  vaned  and  profound,  scholars 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  giving  a  generally  reliable  form 
to  Egyptian  chronology,  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  date  of 
the  flood  must  be  thrown  back  many  centuries. 

The  opinions  of  the  three  most  eminent  writers  on  the 
subject  may  be  here  mentioned.  The  first  I  would  refer 
to  is  Bockh,  who,  holding  that  the  thirty  dynasties  of  Manetho 
were  intended  to  be  all  successive — ^that  is,  that  they  re- 
gularly followed  each  other — ^places  the  first  year  of  Menes 
the  first  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  5702  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Not  that  he  thinks  that  a  real  king  of  that 
name  then  began  to  reign.  The  succession  with  him  is  one 
of  calculation.  As  such,  it,  of  course,  represents  no  historical 
reality.  And  no  impartial  mind,  familiar  with  the  subject, 
will  deny  that  a  thick  and  suspicious  mist  hangs  over  the 
springs  of  Egyptian  chronology.  A  somewhat  different  view 
is  taken  by  Chevalier  Bunsen.  Considering  the  dynasties 
as  partly  contemporaneous,  and  partly  successive,  he  sets 
the  commencement  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  in  the  year  3643 
B.C.  Lepsius,  professor  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  holding  with  Bunsen  that  some  of  the 
monarchs  reigned  in  different  capitals  at  the  same  time,  is  lad 
to  fix  on  the  year  3892  as  that  in  which  Menes  began  his 
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rdgn,  and,  cauBeqnently,  as  the  first  jear  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  That  monarchy  Lepsins  divides  into  the  Old 
Empire  and  the  New  Empire ;  while,  by  Bonsen,  three  divisions 
are  made,  namely,  the  Old  Empire,  tiie  Middle  Empire,  and 
the  New  Empire. 

The  difference  between  the  date  assigned  by  Bonsen  and 
that  assigned  by  Lepsins  is  only  249  years.  Yet  such  a  differ- 
ence is  sufficient  to  show  that  absolute  certainty  has  not  been 
obtained.  There  can,  however,  be  no  risk  in  stating  that  our 
existing  chronological  system  must  be  extended  at  its  com- 
mencement. The  exact  addition  which  should  be  made  cannot 
at  present  be  stated.  If,  however,  the  figures  given  by  Bunsen 
andLepsius  show  a  reason  for  interpolating  at  least  IdOO 
years  in  the  line  of  the  world's  annals,  the  definite  facts  on 
which  their  calculation  rests,  authorize  as  the  date  of  the  flood 
a  much  more  remote  epoch  than  any  yet  mentioned ;  for  long 
anterior  to  Menes  must  that  destructive  event  have  taken 
place ;  since  in  his  time,  it  appears,  the  earth  had  become 
peopled  again,  the  arts  iiad  revived,  and  social  disquiet  had  so 
subsided  as  to  allow  the  foundations  of  civil  government  to 
be  laid.  While,  however,  these  considerations  go  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  the  line  of  time,  in  my  judgment  the  line  has 
already  been  unduly  stretched.  I  look  with  suspicion  on  any 
mere  list  of  names ;  royal  titles  unaccompanied  with  historical 
details  are  questionable  representatives  of  reality.  Besides, 
histoiy  is  a  late  product  in  a  nation's  life.  A  nation  does  not 
b^^  its  career  with  writing  its  history.  History  is  ai^  after- 
thought, for  history  is  a  record,  and  every  record  supposes  a 
past :  and  when,  in  the  early  ages,  a  nation  b^^  to  write  its 
history,  it  found  itself  all  but  destitute  of  materials.  What 
did  not  exist  as^fsust,  imagination  supplied,  and  the  light  mists 
of  tradition  were  condensed  into  solid  realities  and  fixed  in 
durable  records.  King  Menes  may,  after  all,  be  little  more 
substantial  than  a  creature  begotten  by  sacerdotal  credulity  or 
national  vanity.  In  English  history  we  have  our  Brutus  and 
our  Arthur,  who  were  once  held  to  be  historical  personages 
quite  as  confidently  as  our  Menes  and  his  titular  successors ;  and 
i  so  good  a  scholar,  so  powerful  a  logician,  and  so  acute  a 
critic  as  John  Milton,  could  be  so  misled  as  to  take  English 
legends  for  true  history,  why  may  not  some  dfi\»k&vaiv  i<d^  \)e^ 
the  share  of  even  a  Oerman  scholar  ? 
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At  the  same  time,  enough  has  been  learned  to  show  the 
necessity  of  the  reconstruction  of  our  received  chronology. 
The  prevalent  system  is  often  ignorantly  identified  with  the 
word  of  God.  It  is  true  that  a  series  of  dates  is  placed  in  the 
margin  of  our  Bibles.  But  by  what  hand?  The  hand  of 
man.  Those  dates  may  be  right,  or  they  may  be  wrong.  If 
they  are  right,  they  owe  not  their  correctness  to  the  Bible.  If 
they  are  wrong,  the  Bible  is  not  answerable  for  the  mistakes. 
Pity  it  is  that  human  opinions  should  thus  be  mixed  up  with 
divine  truths .  We,  of  course,  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  existence 
in  the  text  of  Scripture  itself,  of  certain  chronological  data. 
These  data  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Archbishop  Usher,  and  others, 
have  worked, into  a  system.  That  system,  be  it  true  or  false, 
is  their  work,  not  its  record.  And  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Bible  was  given  to  men  in  order  to  lead  them  to  God,  not  to 
teach  them  science,  it  is  equally  certain  that  in  the  Bible  are 
found  dates,  which  from  the  days  of  Solomon,  if  not  from  the 
exodus  out  of  Egypt,  present  a  series  of  perfectly  reliable 
chronological  points.  The  chronology  of  the  Bible  then  carriea 
us  back,  with  entire  certainty,  several  centuries  anterior  to  the 
era  of  the  foundation  of  Home,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
Grecian  Olympiads — the  two  great  resting-places  of  classic 
history.  With  the  absolutely  certain  points  of  Egyptian 
history,  the  corresponding  points  of  Biblical  chronology  are  in 
entire  agreement,  and  a  close  and  impartial  study  of  the  earliest 
records  of  the  Hebrew  people  will  give  sufficient  reason  for 
extending  the  ordinary  chronology  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Whether  the  extension  would  be  equal  to  that  demanded  by 
modem  Egyptian  criticism  must  here  be  left  undecided ;  but 
at  the  same  time  a  final  decision  has  not  yet  been  given  on  the 
alleged  discoveries  of  Egyptian  scholarship.  Meanwhile,  re- 
vealed religion  is  in  no  way  specially  concerned  in  the  issue, 
for  the  salvation  of  the  soul  is  her  office,  and  science  is  but  one 
of  her  handmaids. 

The  reign  of  Victoria — the  birth  of  Christ — the  call  of 
Abraham — the  foimdation  of  the  Egyptian  empire  ; — these 
four  events,  which  carry  us  back  to  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
stand  at  intervals  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  from  each 
other.  From  now  till  then,  what  a  stretch  of  time!  from 
Menes  to  Victoria,  a  period  of  six  thousand  years!  That 
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MempkLs  which  he  found  near  to  the  point  where  the  Nile 
divides  to  form  the  Delta,  how  similar,  yet  how  different  to 
our  London!  While  the  Pyramids  were  rising  under  the 
fourth  Egyptian  dynasty,  Stonehenge  lay  at  rest  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  the  oak  groves  of  Britain  were  unpolluted 
with  the  hlood  of  human  sacrifice.  What  a  rushing  tide  now 
sweeps  down  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  British  metropolis : 
then  all  was  silent  and  still  like  death  and  the  tomh ! 

Another  contrast,  too,  arises  out  of  our  suhject.  Behold 
that  tall  fine  figure,  with  a  long  spear  and  a  flying  cloak, 
urging  his  weary  camel  across  the  huming  desert,  accom- 
panied  hy  a  small  band ;  in  the  face  of  each,  as  well  as  in  the 
face  of  their  chief,  himger  sits  by  the  side  of  weariness  and 
exhaustion.  It  is  the  patriarch  Abraham,  passing  from  Canaan 
into  Egypt.  Nearly  two  thousand  years  afterwards,  a  small 
fjEunily  of  Uie  poorer  sort  may  be  seen  heavily  treading  the 
same  hard  and  desolate  •  way :  they  are  a  father,  mother,  and 
child — ^the  child  an  infant  borne  in  a  pannier,  carried  by  an 
overloaded  and  famished  ass.  It  is  the  holy  family,  flying 
from  the  blood-thirsty  Herod;  and  that  child  is  Abraham's 
spiritual  descendant  and  Lord.  The  southern  part  of  this 
same  journey,  so  often  accomplished  by  fugitives  from  Canaan, 
now  forms  part  of  the  high  road  from  England  to  India. 
Fourteen  stations  connect  Cairo  with  Suez,  a  distance  of 
eighty-five  miles,  which,  twice  every  month,  are  posted  over  in 
eighteen  hours,  in  spite  of  all  the  hindrances  of  hill,  ravine, 
and  sand ;  while  the  old  forms  of  life  which  occasionally  ap- 
peared there  are  replaced  by  the  refinement,  the  opulence,  the 
bustle,  and  the  vulgarity  of  our  cities,  shops,  and  quays. 

We  have  spoken  of  Abraham,  the  first  of  the  Hebrew  family 
that  crossed  the  desert  that  divides  Canaan  from  Egypt.  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  his  eyes  fell  thereon  ? 
Give  wings  to  your  imagination,  and  accompany  me.  Taking 
a  south-easterly  direction,  pass  from  England  down  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  then 
landing  at  Alexandria,  go  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  the  ancient 
Memphis.  Arrived  there,  walk  out  to  that  plain  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  city  and  the  river,  and  ascend  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Gizeh.  The  labour  is  immense,  but  great  is  the 
reward.  Others  have  preceded  us  in  the  achiie\eTC^\^  ^V^ 
the  15th  of  October;  1842;  the  national  f^g  oi  l^xwsss^  ^sr\^ 
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its  golden  sceptre  and  crown,  and  its  blue  sword  on  a  white 
ground,  floated  from  the  top  of  that  oldest  and  highest  of  all 
the  architectural  works  of  man.  llie  feat  was  perfbnned  by 
Professor  Lepsius,  who  thus  celebrated  his  soTereign's  birth- 
day. Stand,  then,  where  that  flag  waved,  and  mark  the  objects 
of  interest.  Cast  your  eyes  directly  down  in  front  as  you  look 
to  the  east  and  south.  There  you  behold  the  valley  of  the  Nile^ 
a  wide  ocean  in  this  season  of  overflow  (October),  everywhere 
inimdated ;  waters  which,  intersected  by  those  serpenthie  em- 
bankments, broken  by  villages  standing  like  islands  out  of 
the  flood,  fill  the  entire  plane  of  the  vale,  and  reach  across 
to  that  mountain  chain  which  bears  the  name  of  Mokattam ; 
on  the  most  northerly  -gomt  of  which  you  behold  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  rising  above  tiie  town  which  lies  there  beneath. 

That  river,  the  Nile,  is  the  parent  and  the  benefactor  of  the 
land.  On  its  periodical  overflow  depends  the  welfieure  and 
almost  the  existence  of  the  inhabitants.  Sacred  stream !  How 
sweet  are  its  waters  to  the  taste ;  how  holy  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children!  No  wonder  that  the  gratitude  of  ignorance 
worshipped  it  as  a  god.  Observe  how  its  bosom  i^  covered 
with  river  craft.  Some,  rapidly  drifting  down  the  stream,  are 
piled  with  com,  destined  for  shipment  at  Alexandria.  There  a 
gayer  bark  glides  by ;  the  pasha's  flag,  waving  at  the  stem, 
proclaims  the  presence  of  a  bey  or  some  other  magnate  on 
board,  probably  despatched  by  the  government  to  superintend 
the  extortion  of  the  imposts,  to  hasten  the  contribution  of  com 
from  a  hard-working,  starving  peasantry,  or  on  some  similar 
errand  of  despotism.  There  you  see  a  sombre,  dirty,  dismal- 
looking  boat,  crowded  with  yoimg  blacks,  some  on  deck,  others 
thrusting  their  sable  faces  through  the  cabin  windows.  They 
are  slaves  from  the  interior ;  they  have  been  torn  from  their 
native  haunts  and  young  companions,  and  are  now  earned  to 
replenish  the  shambles  of  the  Cairo  market. 

The  mountains,  which  run  along  on  both  sides  of  the  stream^ 
were  of  old  peopled  here  and  there  with  ascetics.  Five  thousand 
anchorites  are  said  to  have  found  a  home  in  those  dreary  clifb. 
And  the  historian  BoUin  reports  that  the  city  of  Oxyrinchusy 
in  Lower  Egypt,  contained  no  less  than  20,000  virgins  and 
10,000  monks,  so  that  the  monasteries  could  not  receive  them, 
and  the  monks  lived  over  the  gates  and  in  the  towers«  Were 
kfvou  down  there  on  the  stream,  you  would  be  delighted  to  flsd 
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yourself  continaall J  near  palm  groves,  which,  growing  along 
the  banks,  nestle  village  after  village  within  their  luxuriant 
shade ;  and  but  for  which  the  fierce  rays  of  the  vertical  summer 
8un  would  be  almost  intolerable,  even  to  the  natives.  Observe 
how  the  slender  trunks  stand  up  like  fairy  columns.  Above  is 
a  roof  of  waving  green,  inlaid  with  golden  clusters  of  dates. 
During  the  inundation,  while  rowing  through  the  intricacies  of 
those  groves,  canopied  by  their  beautiful  foliage,  you  seem 
making  your  way  through  a  vast  portico  of  water-columns. 
Could  you  ascend  that  river,  your  eye  would  meet  with  a 
succession  of  ruins — ^gifts  from  tiie  ever>lengthening  past  to  the 
ever-vanishing  present.  Midway,  Thebes  would  attract  your 
gaze,  and  bid  your  feet  tarry  amid  wonders  of  art  and  triumphs 
of  civilization  which  Herodotus  chronicled  and  Homer  sang. 
Most,  however,  would  you  be  delighted  and  awed  by  the  sacred 
relics  of  Philae,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land.  Temples 
and  porticoes,  based  upon  grand  substructions,  and  combining 
with  the  green  palms  the  pyramidal  pylon  or  gateway,  towering 
high  above  all — the  whole  mirrored  in  the  river  and  backed 
by  the  mountains  or  shore.  What  a  picture  did  the  isle  of 
PhilsB  present  of  old!  what  grandeur  in  its  ruin  and  deso- 
lation now ! 

Turn  round  and  look  on  that  desert — ^the  desert  of  Libya : 
observe,  it  is  an  ocean  of  sand  and  desolate  rock-hills,  bound- 
less, colourless,  soundless,  animated  by  no  beast,  no  plant,  no 
trace  of  human  presence,  not  even  by  graves.  Between  the 
river  and  the  desert  is  a  desecrated  necropolis,  the  burial-place 
of  ancient  Memphis,  where  all  the  resources  of  art  were 
lavished  to  preserve  inviolate  the  dead,  whose  ashes  have  long 
since  mingled  with  the  sands,  or  been  tossed  to  the  winds,  as 
if  in  derision  of  the  care  bestowed  on  perishing  dust,  or  in 
reproof  of  the  idolatrous  worship  there  paid  of  old  to  the 
corpses  of  dead  men  and  women.  Nay,  be  not  surprised. 
Shocking  as  was  such  idolatry,  it  was  not  so  low  and  degrading 
as  the  original  inhabitants  offered  to  animals  and  even  vegetables; 
— so  little  guarantee  is  given  by  mere  head-knowledge  or  head- 
culture,  of  accomplishing  a  truly  religious  work.  Yes,  those 
are  the  mummy-pits ;  t)iose  are  the  tqmbs  whence  have  been  # 
taken  the  mummies  of  our  collections.  Those  oemetadli^it 
yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  sepuLohral  autiquitifii.       .  .     , 

From  this  our  lofty  position  what.a.  1 
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aromids  us !  and,  with  the  view,  what  a  flood  of  reminisoenoes  l 
Yes,  over  those  hills  and  from  the  desert  beyond,  came  that 
wanderer  in  search  of  food  whom  I  pictured  to  you  just  now: 
and  these  pyramids  he  beheld,  for  in  his  time  they  had  stood 
many  centuries.  In  the  plain  below,  on  which  those  huge 
structures  cast  their  shadow,  is  the  representative  of  that 
Memphis  where  lived  the  monarchs  on  one  of  whose  graves  we 
stand.  In  that  same  city  dwelt  Joseph,  ruling  the  country 
under  one  of  the  wisest  and  mightiest  Pharaohs  of  the  new 
empire.  Farther  on,  to  the  left  of  the  Mokattam  mountains, 
where  you  see  the  fertile  plain  border  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Nile»  on  the  other  side  of  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  On 
whence  Joseph  took  his  wife — a  city  still  distinguishable  by 
its  solitary  obelisk — ^begins  the  fruitful  country  of  Goshen,  a 
district  specially  suited  to  a  pastoral  people  like  Jacob  and  his 
sons.  From  that  part,  Moses  led  the  Israelites  forth  to  the 
Syrian  wilderness,  raising  a  horde  of  fugitive  slaves  into  a 
great  nation,  and  making  that  nation  God's  "  peculiar  people.** 
Almost  can  we  from  this  height  recognise  that  ancient  fig-tree 
on  the  way  to  Heliopolis,  near  Matarieh,  beneath  the  shade  of 
which,  according  to  the  legends  of  the  land,  Mary  rested  with 
the  Holy  Child. 

How  many  thousands  of  pilgrims  frt)m  all  nations  have 
sought  these  wonders  of  the  world  before  our  days,  and  stobd 
where  we  stand  on  the  apex  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  where 
we  see  beneath  us  the  remarkable  grave-field  whence  tibe 
Moses-rod  of  science  summons  fortii  the  shadows  of  the  mighty 
dead.  The  inner  walls  of  those  mausoleums  still  bear,  frerii 
and  distinct  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  whole  of  Egyptian 
life  in  paintings,  executed  when  that  life  was  passing  before 
the  painter's  eye.  The  old  life  of  Egypt  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  live  everlastingly  in  its  sepidchres  and  tombs. 

The  Beni  Hassan  pictures  are,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
for  full  and  circumstantial  detail  of  private,  every-day  Hfb. 
As  you  leave  the  glare  of  daylight,  and  pass  the  threshold  of 
the  tomb,  the  veil  of  three  thousand  years  seems  suddenly 
lifted  up.  You  enter  the  houses  and  fields  of  the  andent  in- 
habitants, and  witness  their  labours  and  their  diversions. 
Among  the  subjects  are  agricultural  scenes — ^ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  and  housing  the  ]^x>duce  in  granaries---all  going  on 
imder  your  own  eyes ;  boat-making,  pottery-manuflustiire» 
10 
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basket-ynanqfactnre,  military  and  gymnastic  exercises,  hnnt- 
ingi  "wrestling,  dancing,  tumbling ;  musical  entertainments, 
with  performers  of  both  sexes ;  the  trial  of  a  delinquent,  and 
tlie  bastinado ;  collections  of  birds  of  splendid  plumage  ;  vases 
aad  furniture.  In  these  scenes,  one  is  continually  struck  with 
the  dose  resemblance  of  ancient  customs,  instruments,  and 
utensils  to  thoae  that  are  now  in  use.  A  yoke  of  oxen  ploughing 
with  the  rustic  behind,  might  be  taken  for  a  modem  scene  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  of  Beni  Hassan.  And  just  as  the  monkish 
architects  of  the  middle  ages  gaye  expression  to  the  ridiculous 
and  groteaqne  conceits  of  their  brains  in  carved  bosses,  with 
whidbi  they  adorned  the  exterior  of  their  churches,  or  in  the 
carved  seats  with  which  they  furnished  the  stalls  oi  the  choir, 
80  the  JBgyptian  painters  indulged  their  creative  art  in  freaks 
of  imagination  and  strokes  of  satire  which  recall  some  of  the 
most  ^ective  drawings  of  the  Parisian  or  London  Charivari. 

Bnt  W8  have  occupied  our  elevated  spot  long  enough.  The 
shadows  of  evening  are  gathering  round.  Egypt  is  always 
aingnlar  and  interesting ;  but  under  an  autumnal  sunset  it  is 
beaatifuL  The  sun  sinks  behind  a  grove  jof  palms,  in  a  golden 
sky,  upon  which  their  most  delicate  featherings  are,  as  you  see, 
diatinetly  described.  A  rich  amber  light  glows  over  the  land- 
scape, and  makes  the  meanest  and  most  uncouth  objects  look 
beantifbl.  But  .come,  let  us  descend ;  for  the  twilight  is  very 
brief;  soon  the  feeblest  star  will  have  lighted  its  lamp,  and 
the  black  vanlt  of  heaven  be  studded  with  brilliants. 

On  those  skies,  and  those  celestial  phenomena,  Abraham 
looked^  and,  while  he  lodced,  adored  their  Maker.  By  the 
deep-colowed  waters  of  that  swelling  and  fructifying  stream 
were  his  eyes  saluted,  and  there  he  learned  that  God's  good- 
ness was  iMyt  confined  to  either  the  country  of  his  birth,  or  the 
country  of  his  adoption.  But  were  we  to  enter  too  much 
into  minute  details,  and  set  them  forth  as  objects  that 
Abraham  sow,  we  could  hardly  avoid  error.  Yet  the  East, 
sad  not  least  Egypt,  has  permanence  for  a  chief  characteristic. 
like  Ae  almost  invariable  flow  of  that  river  is  the  change^ 
less  oorrent  of  human  life,  so  that  one  age  is  but  the  copy 
or  xeprodnction  of  another;  existence  is  stereotyped  in  all 
its  leading  features ;  forms,  colours,  usages,  ideas,  remsin  the 
same^  whether  on  the  hills,  in  the  vales,  the  IvEkiOAieK^  ^ 
city  mid  the  temple.     Accordingly,  the  ^gy^  ^ 
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'Uibiiiff*'  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the 
I  iiohle  MempMs.    The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  Icu^ 
kC  r«H'k,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
,iri«t  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
)M*tweon  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.     On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
Hky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
H]>here,  deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.    You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while   several 
miles  really  intervene.      As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  on 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  tiu 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep   toweting 
angles,  before  you  can  fully  understand  its  inmiensity,  and  tiM, 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection, 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated 
feet  &om  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by 


*  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (French, /«  Caire)  form  of  El  Qahireh,{.0.,  Uie 
stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  fhe 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side ;   a  little  oooDi 
jrUla^   of  Metrahinny,   is  the  site  of  the   ancient 
1)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Cairo,   and  oa  the 
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punge  le&ds  apwards  to  the  Kin^t 

-  17  wide,  and  19  high,  being  &  little 

lA  tha  vertical  line.    la  this  chamber 

eaioc^hagus,  which,  being  emptj  and 

'  of  having  been  rifled ;  the  exterior 

:■  7  &et  6  inches,  and  ita  breadth 

-  vnt  the  King's  chamber  are  five 

'  cen  Ut  TaoBnt  in  order  to  lessen 

'amber,  and  prevent  its  flat  roof 

:  ■  chambers  weni  forced,  several 

ieroglyphiw  still  remained 

*lia  fiitt  tzacee  of  writing 

Ttaaagb  probably  nothing 

'Kntn  in  exploring  these 
d  tin  name  of  Shofa, 


The  origi,. 

pyramid  to  hm 

480  feet,  or  43  tt, 

8t  Paul's.    The  area 

these  figures  give  only  a 

the  description  of  whieh  onr  i,. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  tj. 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That^taKki^ 
spectators.  On  its  deditatioii,  MHi  > 
gladiatorial  combats  within  ila  "mti^ 
colossal  building  woald  stand  witUc  ^ 
most  northerly  of  the  tliree,  and  m^i^ 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  tin  « 


IS,  to  whom  Msnetino 
(Qu^hra  of  tlie 


iwen^  jeara. 


pBo  fkr  did  the  ma.uiQlB<gn 
'(U  but  lost  in  the  *•■=»*■ 
Woudest  mon 
emperors  that 
!of  "faithfid  A. 
emploj'ed  in  thd 
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pretty  much  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thonsaad 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  natdonal  abjecte,  therefore,  tre 
incur  no  ri^  when  asked  whether  or  not  thej  fell  nndt 
patriaroh's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  inatance,  was  t«iii 
in  hia  days,  and  was  doubtleM  surveyed  by  him.  The 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyiamida.  Temples,  too,  of  the  h 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  o 
architectnre  in  general  was  more  simple  and  mossiTe  tl 
afterwarda  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an 
of  the  grandeur  of  Iheae  old  Pharaoh'a  does  such  a  aepi 
■oggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderona  a  atrui 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  eflcctnally  command  tl 
qnisite  amount  of  toil !  And  vrhat  a  religions  power  ^ 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Oizeh  are  the  chief  ■ 
assemblage  of  aepnlchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  th< 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-fkmed  group  are  based  on  a 
of  rock,  aeventy  or  eighty  foet  high,  riidng  out  of  a  swell 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  land 
between  five  and  six  miles  trom  the  Nile.  On  leavin 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  oppoaite  old  Cairo 
.  pyramida  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  pniity  of  the 
sphere,  deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  eonaeqi 
their  aize.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  e< 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold 
gigantic  dimensioDS ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  tii 
the  spot,  your  eje  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  alon 
Great  Fynmid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  ita  steep  tow 
angles,  before  yon  can  fully  nnderatand  its  immenaity,  ai 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in.  ita  erection.  Thoi 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  q 
accurately  aqnarcd  and  adjusted,  e 
feet  frcrai  the  ground ;   and  each  - 

•  tMm  [Ow  ItiliBBlH  J  (PreDcb,l>  {.'a«ra)i 

^ittb,  whlih  uean  the  ttesicm  or'tj 
■t  the  TlllBge  at  Hetmhlnny,  U  ths 
(HaHopaUa)   Utj  Koembal  (o  the  nora 
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the  ndes,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  tt  single  block  U, 
higher  pert  of  the  building  would  be  an  ardoooB  task,  probi 
defying  all  the  meohanicg  of  modem  Egypt.  Tlie  dimenn 
oT  the  Qieat  Fjromid,  built  by  Cheopa  (the  Chnfa  of 
moanmenta)  are  these : — 

OrigiDslhua 7«4fe«t. 

Actual  bus T4a    „ 

OrigiiiBl  Inclined  height 611    „ 

Aetul  perpendlsnlDi  height      .       .       .       .       UO   „ 

The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  Hupposing  thi 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  np  nearly  to  a  point,  was  aboai 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  waa  above  thirteen  acres.  Bat 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  langnage  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  11B,  then,  compare  it  vith  the  Roman  Coloesenm,  biult  1^ 
Vespasian  and  Titoa.  Thatsplendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
epeetateiB.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatmial  combata  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
coloMol  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
»  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


BelatiTe  IMmentiona  of  the  Colomeuni  and  the  Great  Pyranild. 
fcr  did  the  nutDsolenm  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  aorpass  the 
t   of  imjieriai   Rome,  erected  by  the  very 
s  that  dtstrojtd  JeruBultni,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
Aecoidiiig  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
1  of  thdt   stupendous  tomb,  during 
^tutiH,  that  an  inacri^tJniv  m  ^"i 
1  the  expeuBe  ot  y'^''^'°^%  '^"'' 
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pretty  much  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  jean 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hugest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  massiye  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  some 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  stmctore! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  on 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  ftdly  imderstand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands' 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  all 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundreds 'of 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

•  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (Freneh,fo  Coire)  form  of  El  Qaliireh,<.c.,  the  Victorioos] 
stands  on  the  eastern  bapk  of  tha  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Pyramids  of 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  -western  or  Libyan  aide;  a  little  south  of  whicht 
at  the  village  of  Metrahinny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  On 
(HeliopoUs)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  CSairo,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
of  t^  river. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modem  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base 746 

Original  inclined  height 611 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450 


» 


» 


The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  language  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Relatiye  Dimensions  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  far  did  the  mausoleum  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Rome,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  d/estroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscrl^tioTi  \si  ^^ 
interior  gave  12^600  talents  as  the  expense  oi  "^^TONSi^^^  \}g^^ 
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pretty  mucli  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thonsaiid  yean 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hugest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  masslYe  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  some 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an  idet 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  structure ! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  effi>rts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  sevend 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  cm 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  fiilly  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  all 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

•  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (Freneh,!^  <7alr«)  form  of  El  Qahireh^ie.,  the  yictoriotm] 
•tandB  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Pyramida  of 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side;  a  little  south  of  which, 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metrahlnny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  On 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  CSairo,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
ot  t)ie  T^Yer. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modem  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base •  746 

Original  inclined  height 611 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450 


>» 


tt 


The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  lang^uage  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Belatiye  Dimensions  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  far  did  the  mausoleum  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Rome,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  d/estroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscTV^VioTi  Vsi  ^^ 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expense  oi  "^^TON^i^c^^  ^^ 
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pretty  mucli  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hugest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  massiye  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  some 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  structure! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  on 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  fully  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  all 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundreds^of 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

*  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (Freneh,^  Caire)  form  of  El  Qahireh,<.e.,  the  YictorioOB] 
ftandB  on  the  eastern  bapk  of  the  Nile,  immediately  oppqaite  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side ;  a  little  south  of  whieh, 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metrahlnny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  On 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  CSairo,  and  on  the  eastern  tide 
of  t^e  liver. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  hed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modem  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base 746    „ 

Original  inclined  height 611    „ 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450   ^ 

The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St.  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  language  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Koman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Belatiye  Dimensions  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  fax  did  the  m9.usoleimi  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Home,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  d/estroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscri|^tioi\.  m  ^Cs^ 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expenae  oi  -i^xcmi^^iis^^ 
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pretty  mucli  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hugest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  massiye  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  some 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  structure! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-£Euned  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  on 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  folly  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  all 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundreds^of 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

•  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (Freneh,fo  <7atr«}  form  of  El  Qahireh,{.e.,  the  Tletoriow] 
•tanda  on  the  eastern  bapk  of  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side;  ft  Uttle  south  of  whidk^ 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metrahlnny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  Oa 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Gairo,  and  on  the  eastern  rite 
of  ^  i^Yer. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modem  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base 746 

Original  inclined  height 611 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450 
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The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St.  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  language  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Belatiye  Dimensions  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  far  did  the  mausoletmi  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Rome,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  d/estroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscrli^tioiL  ixL  \h!^ 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expenae  oi  '!^XQv^i&S3Sk%  XSdp 
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pretty  mucli  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hugest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  massiye  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  same 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  on  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  stmctore! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  <m 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  folly  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  all 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundreds^of 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

*  Cairo  [the  ItalioniBed  (Freneli,/^  Caire)  form  of  El  Qahireh,{.e.,  the  'VIctorioaB] 
•tandB  on  the  eastern  bapk  of  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Pyraxuids  of 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side;  a  little  south  of  whid^ 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metrjahinny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  On 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  CSairo,  and  on  the  eastern  dde 
o/  t^e  river. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modem  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base  ........  746    „ 

Original  inclined  height 611    „ 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450   ^ 

The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  language  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colossetmi,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Belatiye  Dimensions  of  tiie  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  fax  did  the  mausoletmi  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Home,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  d/estroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscription,  m  \^^ 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expense  oi  i^Tcm.^\xi^  ^^ 
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pretty  much  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  yean 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  ohjects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  tMune 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hugest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  masslYe  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  aome 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an  idet 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  structure ! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  <m 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  folly  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hiUs,  aH 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundredft'of 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

*  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (French,^  Caire)  form  of  El  Qahireh»i.e.,  the  'VietraiiNH] 
•tandB  on  the  eastern  bank  q(  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  PyramUa  tf 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side;  a  little  aoath  of  whioi^ 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metrahinny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  Oft 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Oairo,  and  on  the  eastern  t^ 
of  t|ie  r^Yer. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  hed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  aU  the  mechanics  of  modem  Egypt  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these  :-— 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base 746 

Original  inclined  height 611 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450 
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The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St.  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  lang^uage  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Belatiye  Dimensions  of  tiie  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  far  did  the  m9.usoleum  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Home,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  destroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscription  in  the 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expense  oi  igitQiTii^'ai^  ^Ce^b 
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pretty  mucli  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thongand  yean 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incur  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  tMune 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hngest 
proportions  then  burthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  massiye  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  reoeive  eome 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  an  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  structure ! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  whioih 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
gigantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  <m 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  fiilly  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  aH 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundreds'ef 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

•  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (French,;0  Caire)  form  of  El  Qabireh^ie.,  the  Yletorioai] 
•tandB  on  the  eastern  bapk  of  tha  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  PyramUs  tf 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side;  a  little  sooth  of  whisi^ 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metrahinny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  Oft 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Oairo,  and  on  the  eastern  t^ 
of  t)ie  river. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modern  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
xnoauments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base .  746    „ 

Original  inclined  height     .....  611    „ 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450   ^ 

The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St.  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  language  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
Bpectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Belatiye  Dimensions  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  far  did  the  mausoletmi  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Home,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  destroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscription  in  the 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expense  oi  i^ToVii^ixi^  ^^ 
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pretty  mucli  the  Egypt  of  two  thousand  or  four  thousand  years 
ago.  In  regard  to  great  national  objects,  therefore,  we  need 
incnr  no  risk  when  asked  whether  or  not  they  fell  under  the 
patriarch's  eye.  That  necropolis,  for  instance,  was  tenanted 
in  his  days,  and  was  doubtless  surveyed  by  him.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Pyramids.  Temples,  too,  of  the  hngest 
proportions  then  bnrthened  the  soil,  though  the  style  of  the 
architecture  in  general  was  more  simple  and  massiye  than  it 
afterwards  became. 

The  tomb  of  that  monarch  himself  must  now  receive  some 
attention.  That  tomb  is  the  Great  Pyramid.  What  on  idea 
of  the  grandeur  of  these  old  Pharaoh's  does  such  a  sepulchre 
suggest!  What  a  labour  to  raise  so  ponderous  a  stmctore! 
What  a  despotism,  which  could  effectually  command  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  toil!  And  what  a  religious  power  which 
could  prompt  obedience  and  sustain  the  consequent  efforts ! 

The  three  great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  the  chief  of  an 
assemblage  of  sepulchral  works,  once  .the  cemetery  of  the  rich 
and  noble  Memphis.  The  far-famed  group  are  based  on  a  ledge 
of  rock,  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high,  rising  out  of  a  swell  in  an 
arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks  into  the  cultivated  lands,  and 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  Nile.  On  leaving  the 
village  of  Gizeh,  on  the  river  bank,  opposite  old  Cairo,*  the 
pyramids  rise  before  you,  glittering  white  against  the  blue 
sky ;  but  the  flatness  of  the  plain,  and  the  purity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, deceive  the  eye  as  to  their  distance,  and  consequently 
their  size.  You  appear  almost  at  their  base  while  several 
miles  really  intervene.  As  you  advance,  they  unfold  their 
g^igantic  dimensions ;  but  you  must  have  been  some  time  on 
the  spot,  your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along  the 
Great  Pyramid,  740  feet  of  base,  and  up  its  steep  towering 
angles,  before  you  can  fully  understand  its  immensity,  and  the 
untold  amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  erection.  Thousands 
of  enormous  stones,  cut  in  the  quarry  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  all 
accurately  squared  and  adjusted,  are  here  elevated  hundredsW 
feet  from  the  ground ;  and  each  was  hoisted  step  by  step  up 

•  Cairo  [the  Italianised  (Freneh,!^  Caire)  form  of  El  Qahireh,«.e.,  the  'nctorioM] 
•tandB  on  the  eastern  bapk  of  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  the  Pyramida  of 
•Gizeh,  which  are  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side;  a  little  south  of  which, 
at  the  Tillage  of  Metr.ahinny,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  On 
(Heliopolis)  lay  somewhat  to  the  north  ot  CSairo,  and  on  the  eastern  side 
ot  t|ie  4Yer. 
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the  sides,  till  it  reached  its  bed.  To  raise  a  single  block  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  building  would  be  an  arduous  task,  probably 
defying  all  the  mechanics  of  modern  Egypt.  The  dimensions 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  built  by  Cheops  (the  Chufu  of  the 
monuments)  are  these : — 

Original  base 764  feet. 

Actual  base 746 

Original  inclined  height 611 

Actual  perpendicular  height      ....  450 
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The  original  perpendicular  height,  therefore,  supposing  the 
pyramid  to  have  been  carried  up  nearly  to  a  point,  was  about 
480  feet,  or  43  feet  more  than  St.  Peter's,  and  110  more  than 
St.  Paul's.  The  area  covered  was  above  thirteen  acres.  But 
these  figures  give  only  a  vague  idea  of  this  gigantic  mass,  for 
the  description  of  which  our  language  has  no  adequate  epithets. 
Let  us,  then,  compare  it  with  the  Roman  Colosseum,  built  by 
Vespasian  and  Titus.  That  splendid  amphitheatre  held  100,000 
spectators.  On  its  dedication,  5000  wild  beasts  were  killed  in 
gladiatorial  combats  within  its  walls.  Now  this  well-named 
colossal  building  would  stand  within  the  Great  Pyramid,  (the 
most  northerly  of  the  three,  and  nearest  to  the  river,)  leaving 
spaces  the  most  ample,  as  appears  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Relatiye  Dimensions  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  Great  Pyramid. 

So  far  did  the  mftusoletmi  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  whose  era  is 
all  but  lost  in  the  thick  shades  of  primeval  night,  surpass  the 
proudest  monument  of  imperial  Kome,  erected  by  the  very 
emperors  that  d/estroyed  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  descendants 
of  "faithful  Abraham."  According  to  Pliny,  366,000  men  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  that  stupendous  tomb,  during 
twenty  years.  Herodotus  states,  that  an  inscription  ixL  ^^ 
interior  gave  12,600  talents  as  the  expense  oi  i^TQr<ni^\xi%  S^ 
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workmen  with  onimis  and  otiher  Tegetible  food.  The  nun,  pro- 
bablj  iome  SSOOflOO,  giTGS  no  exact  idea  of  the  labonr,  beoftVM 
the  Talne  of  numej,  n»  meBsnred  in  food,  was  then  tery  onlika 
what  it  is  now.  Colonel  Wjae  eitimated  the  existiiig'  nuwonr^ 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  at  6,316,000  t<HU.  An  nncient  ctdiph  it 
said  to  have  determined  to  demolish  the  Pyramids.  Lcanmig, 
however,  that  the  whole  of  one  year's  tribute  ftom  Egypt  would 
not  defray  the  coat,  he  wisely  gave  it  up. 


6«thiium>w  of  Ow  < 


The  Great  Pyramid,  like  all  others,  hod  its  entrance  on  the 
north.  On  that  firont  is  the  present  entrance  foond.  That 
entrance  is  an  opening  about  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  rather 
more  than  four  feet  high,  fifty  feet  above  the  base,  and  some- 
what to  the  east  of  the  centre.  This  is  the  mouth  of  a  long, 
low  tunnel,  of  the  same  contracted  dimeneaonB,  descending  at  a 
steep  slope  into  the  heart  of  the  pyramid.  The  passage  of  en- 
trance contiDuea  downwards  in  a  straight  line  from  the  mouth 
for  about  320  feet,  and  leads  to  a.  large  subterraneouB  chamlm 
under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  and  far  beneath  its  base.  At 
a  point  about  sixty  feet  from  the  entrance,  this  chonnd  meets 
an  ascending  passage,  which  mns  inwardly  towards  the  centie 
of  the  building.  The  passage  breaks  off  at  an  angle ;  and 
of  the  two  passages  thus  formed,  one  runs  horizontally  to 
an  apartment  about  IT  feet  long,  16  fbet  wide,  and  SO  feet 
h^b,  called  the  Qtitfn''  tkm'itT;  it  stands  nearly  iindn 
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the  apex.  The  other  passage  leads  upwards  to  the  Kin^s 
chamber,  34  feet  long,  17  wide,  and  19  high,  being  a  little 
southward  and  eastward  of  the  vertical  line.  In  this  chamber 
modem  research  foimd  a  sarcophagus,  which,  being  empty  and 
without  a  lid,  gave  proo&  of  having  been  rifled ;  the  exterior 
length  of  this  stone  coffin  is  7  feet  6  inches,  and  its  breadth 
3  feet  3  inches.  Immediately  over  the  King's  chamber  are  five 
open  spaces,  thought  to  have  been  left  vacant  in  order  to  lessen 
the  pressure  upon  the  King's  chamber,  and  prevent  its  flat  roof 
from  being  crushed.  When  these  chambers  were  forced,  several 
quarry  marks  and  a  few  rough  hieroglyphics  still  remained 
09  the  walls.  The  latter  were  the  first  traces  of  writing 
discovered  within  the  Pyramids.  Though  probably  nothing 
more  than  the  chance  scribbling  of  Cheops'  masons,  they  are  the 
most  interesting  fruits  of  Col.  Vyse's  labours  in  exploring  these 
sacred  structures.  Among  them  appeared  the  name  of  Shufu, 
who  is  admitted  to  be  the  Suphis  or  Cheops,  to  whom  Manetho 
and  Herodotus  ascribe  the  erection. 

The  second  Pyramid,  built  by  Chephren  (Chaphra  of  the 
monuments),  stands  about  two  hundred  yards  south-west  of 
that  of  Cheops.  Having  retained  the  upper  part  of  its  casing 
and  lost  little  from  its  apex,  it  rises  nearly  to  the  same  height 
aa  the  greater  one,  which  has  suffered  much  from  abrasion  and 
depredation.  The  internal  arrangement  of  the  two  edifices  is 
similar.  It  contains  a  sarcophagus,  which  is  sunk  in  the  floor. 
"VMien  discovered,  the  lid  was  half  removed ;  amidst  dust  and 
rubbish  within  were  found  relics  of  the  bones  of  a  bull ;  and  it 
was  concluded  that  they  were  the  remains  of  some  bovine  deity 
honoured  with  sepulture  in  this  vast  mausoleum.  It  is  well 
known  that  immense  sums  were  lavished  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians  on  the  funerals  of  the  sacred  animals.  In  the  reign 
of  the  first  Ptolemy,  fifty  talents  were  borrowed  to  de&ay  the 
cost  of  the  obsequies  of  Apis. 

The  third  Pyramid  was  built  by  the  monarch  called  by 
Herodotus,  Myoerineos,  whose  name  appears  on  the  monuments 
as  Menkera.  The  name  was  foimd  by  Yyse  in  a  large  apart- 
ment within  the  structure.  In  this  pyramid  the  coffin  of  .the 
builder  himself  seems  to  have  been  found.  The  sarcophagus 
ia  of  basalt.  The  lid  was  broken ;  the  mnmmy  had  been  re- 
moved ;  but  among  the  rubbish  of  the  chainber  a  ^jf^MctiooLfA 
wooden  case  appeared;  that  case  bore  tbe  nao&i&Ql 
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The  sarcophagus,  which  weighed  nearly  three  tons,  was  with 
great  difficulty  got  out  and  sent  to  England,  hut  the  y^tmA 
in  which  it  was  emharked  was  lost  off  Carthagena,  in  1838, 

Had  we  space  to  give  a  general  description  of  Eg3rpty  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  should  have  to  speak  of 
other  great  architectural  works,  especially  of  other  pyramids, 
and  the  colossal  sphinx,  which,  now  for  Uie  most  part  corered 
with  sand,  still  stretches  out  its  vast  figure  before  the  pyramids 
of  Memphis.  What  has  been  said,  however,  must  suffice.  And 
enough  it  is  to  point  the  contrast  between  the  simple  and 
virtuous  shepherd-life  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  rank  and  god- 
less life  of  the  already  corrupt  valley  of  the  Nile.  How  must 
the  pure  and  pious  mind  of  Abraham  have  been  shocked  and 
grieved  at  what  he  beheld  in  a  land  where  religion  professedly 
bore  sway,  but  where  it  had  degenerated  into  a  gross  and 
degrading  superstition !  Who,  in  the  contrast  that  arises  from 
the  simple  and  godly  narratives  of  the  Bible,  which  tell  of 
Abraham  and  his  family,  and  the  sketch  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion here  given,  can  fail  to  thank  the  Disposer  of  all  events  for 
the  gift  and  preservation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  or  wonder 
that,  while  Egypt,  with  all  its  external  culture,  has  long  been 
prostrate  in  social  impotence  and  moral  ruin,  the  religion  of 
the  patriarchs  has  become  the  religion  of  the  most  civiMzed 
parts  of  the  world,  and  so  has  conferred  on  society,  and  on 
the  human  family  at  large,  blessings  the  most  precious  and  the 
most  manifold  ?  An  anecdote  related  by  Herodotus  may  serve 
to  bring  out  the  contrast  in  yet  broader  and  deeper  colours. 
The  reader  is  familiar  with  the  signal  proof  of  the  self-denying 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God  which  Abraham  imposed 
on  himself,  when  he  proceeded  to  Mount  Mori  ah  to  offer  there 
his  only  son  Isaac,  the  son  of  promise,  on  whose  life  depended 
the  very  fulfilment  of  the  bright  and  far-reaching  expectations 
which  the  Almighty  had  led  him  to  entertain.  Place  by  the 
side  of  this  act  of  moral  heroism  the  base  conduct  of  Cheops^ 
who,  in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  exchequer,  exposed 
his  daughter  to  public  prostitution. 

Before  the  days  of  Abraham,  however,  Egypt  had  been 
visited  by  a  race  of  men  belonging  to  the  same  fiamily  as  that 
of  the  patriarch.  We  allude  to  the  Hyksos,  who  invaded  Egypt 
from  the  north-east,  conquered  the  country,  drove  from  the 
throne  its  native  prinoes,  and  reigned  instead  for  some  centuries. 
16 
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But  here  we  must  give  an  outline  of  the  history.  In  doing  so, 
we  think  it  safest  implicitly  to  follow  the  authority  of  Lepsius* 
Menes,  the  Thinite,  proceeding  from  Upper  Egypt,  founded 
Memphis,  and  so  began  the  true  history  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  The  second  dynasty  continued  its  rule  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  then  came  to  an  end.  The  first  dynasty  at  Mem- 
phis was  followed  by  the  third,  as  well  as  by  the  fourth,  both 
of  them  aqcordingly  being  Memphitic.  Under  the  fourth,  the 
old  empire  reached'  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  During  its 
sway,  the  three  pyramids  which  we  have  briefly  ddtoribed  were 
erected.  Of  the  development  of  its  material  greatness,  an  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  numerous  and  splendid  tombs  destined 
to  the  worship  of  the  dead,  which  are  still  found  near  its  capital. 
This  bloom  Lepsius  dates  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  four 
thousandth  year  before  Christ.  Then  came  the  fifth  dynasty 
in  immediate  succession  to  the  fourth.  The  fifth  was  also  a  Mem- 
phitic dynasty.  Contemporaneously  with  it  there  reigned  an 
Elephantine,  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  sixth  dynasty,  Ethiopic  in 
its  origin.  With  its  monarchs,  the  Ethiopians  first  appear  in 
the  history  of  Egypt,  and  under  them  the  crowns  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  were  united.  During  the  sway  of  the  following 
dynasties,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh,  the  prosperity  of 
the  land  declined.  The  eleventh  was  Theban.  Then  the  far- 
fEuned  city  of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  with  its  local  divinity, 
Amun,  gained  predominance  and  distinction.  The  twelfth,  which 
waa  the  second  Theban  dynasty,  extended  its  power  over  the 
whole  country,  and  raised  it  to  a  second  period  of  bloom,  which 
is  testified  by  great  architectural  works,  especially  rock  sepul- 
chres, as  may  be  seen  at  Beni  Hassan,  with  its  rich  and  enduring 
paintings.  Soon,  however,  the  light  was  extinguished.  About 
2100  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  the  Hyksos,  a  warlike 
nomad  race  of  Shemites,  seized  Memphis,  where  they  maintained 
themselves  for  611  years.  At  length  native  princes  expelled  the 
foreigners,  who,  retiring  to  Syria,  are  reported  to  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  Jerusalem.  This  victory  was  the  first  advantage 
gained  by  the  south  against  the  constant  incursions  from  the 
rode  and  powerful  tribes  which  pressed  forwards  from  the 
north,  and  especially  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  repulsion  of  the  swarming  myriads  must  have  produced 
movements  throughout  Western  Asia  forming  Oi  ne^  et^  Vsl 
the  world's  history.    The  time  was  from  the  l^tik  \a  ^<&  Vk^ 
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century  B.C. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  roots  of  the 
historical  and  traditional  recollections  of  all  other  nations 
run  hack  to  this  epoch,  which  was  the  heginning  of  reeorded 
emigrations  and  colonizations,  the  diffusion  of  snperstitiiOfiSi 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge  over  the  surfiice  of  the  then 
known  world. 

With  the  seventeenth  dynasty,  the  New  Empire  hegins,  whieh 
was  also  the  revival  of  native  Egyptian  prosperity,  .  That  pros* 
perity  continued  under  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteentL 
Beyond  thiif  point  we  need  not  pursue  our  sketch. 

The  exact  date  of  Abraham's  descent  into  Egypt  is  not 
declared  by  any  monumental  evidence.  The  event,  considered 
from  an  Egyptian  point  of  view,  was  too  inconsiderable  to  be 
commemorated ;  but  it  took  place  between  the  expulaion  of  the 
Hyksos  and  the  reign  of  Bamses,  with  whom  the  nineteentli 
dynasty  begins.  During  the  reign  of  the  next  king,  Sethos  ly 
an  enterprising  and  victorious  sovereign,  Joseph  rose  to  power. 
Under  a  monarch  of  the  same  line,  namely,  Ramses  II,  tiie 
Israelites,  his  descendants,  were  cruelly  oppressed.  And  a 
third,  by  name  Menephthes,  was  the  monarch  out  of  whose 
cruel  hands  Moses  rescued  his  people.  This  event  Lepsiiu 
places  about  1322  B.C.,  whereas  the  year  1491  is  assigned  fbr 
it  by  the  common  chronology. 

Considering  the  history  of  Egypt  in  relation  to  larael, 
Lepsius  states:  "We  accordingly  know  the  Pharaoh  under 
whom  Joseph  came  to  Egypt,  namely,  Sethos  I;  also  the 
Pharaoh  at  whose  court  Moses  was  educated,  namely,  Ramses 
II,  (Sesostris) ;  and  finally,  the  third,  imder  whom  Israel  left 
Egypt,  that  is,  Menephthes.  Of  these  three  kings  of  the  mne- 
teenth  dynasty,  Ramses  II,  sumamed  Miamun,  was  unques- 
tionably the  greatest ;  nay,  we  must  declare  that,  under  him, 
the  Egyptian  empire  rose  to  the  summit  of  power  and  glory* 
In  his  reign,  then,  was  Moses,  the  great  man  of  God,  bean; 
and  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  whom  H^xKbtna  deaeribes 
as  a  proud  and  godless  monarch,  and  consequently  aa  punished 
by  blindness  for  his  misdeeds,  Moses  led  forth  the  Israelite^ 
and  founded  the  Hebrew  theocracy  by  the  system  of  law  whieh 
was  given  at  Sinai." 

Not  very  long  after  Abraham  had,  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  ad* 
monition,  qidtted  the  idolatrous  land  of  his  birth,  and  journeying 
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to  the  south-west,  established  himself  in  the  uplands  of 
Canaan;  and  shortly  before  he  had  separated  from  his  brother 
Lot,  and,  consequently,  before  the  overthrow  of  the  cities  of  '*  the 
vale  of  the  meadows  i**  Abraham,  sorely  pressed  by  fiEunine-Hi 
calamity  imder  which  the  stony  soil  of  Palestine,  if  visited 
with  a  drought,  was  very  likely  to  suffer — ^went  into  Egypt, 
intending  to  sojourn  there  until  the  dearth  was  at  an  end,  as 
being  a  oountry  famed  for  the  abundance  of  its  vegetable  pro> 
ductions,  and  as  lying  within  a  distance  which  ordinary  perse- 
verance mig^t  compass.  The  journey,  however,  was  longer 
and  more  severe  than  we,  in  these  days,  may  readily  conceive, 
involving  not  only  toil  and  privation,  but  also  personal  danger 
of  no  insignificant  kind. 

And  here  comes  into  view  one  of  those  marked  accordances 
between  the  language  of  Scripture  and  actual  fEict,  the  recog- 
nition of  which  we  owe  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 
In  proceeding  into  Egypt,  Abraham  is  said  to  go  down  (Qen.  xiL 
10),  and  in  returning  to  Canaan  he  is  said  to  go  up  (Gen.  xiiL 
1).  The  terms  are  accurately  descriptive,  for,  from  measure- 
ments of  the  localities  which  have  been  recently  made,  we  know 
that,  within  comparatively  a  few  miles,  he  would  experience  a 
change  of  level  amounting  to  some  four  thousand  feet. 

Abraham  was  not  ign<H:ant  of  the  general  character  of  the 
government  under  whose  power  he  was  about  to  place  himselfL 
It  was  a  despotic  government.  It  was  also  a  licentious  court. 
The  harem  of  that  court  was  supplied  from  the  neighbouring 
lands.  Especially  were  tiie  Mesopotamian  tribes  laid  under 
tribute,  as  opportunity  served,  because  their  females  were  of 
a  lighter  oomplezian  than  those  of  Egypt.  In  consequence, 
Abraham  had  reason  to  fear  that  his  wife  Sarah  would  be 
seized  for  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of  Pharaoh,  or  that  of 
his  courtiers.  Her  seizure,  however,  involved  danger  to  him*- 
self,  for,  as  her  husband,  he  could  not  think  his  life  secure. 
But  Sazah  was  his  sister  as  well  as  his  wife.  If  she  appeared 
in  that  relation,  even  favour  might  be  shown  to  the  patriarch 
in  order  the  more  readily  to  get  possession  of  Sarah's  person 
and  win  her  favour.  As  .Abraham's  sister,  it  was  therefore 
arranged  that  Sarah  should  be  announced.  When  the  pair 
arrived  at  Memphis,  Sarah,  as  was  expected,  '*  was  taken  into 
Pharaoh's  house,"  for  ^  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  ^Qim»XL  >OcAd^ 
the  wai  very  fair;  the  princes  also  of  Pli«nLo\i  «a;H7  \ttst,  «DiiS^ 
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commended  her  before  Pharaoh."  (Gen.  zii.  14, 15).  Abrahani, 
too,  <<  was  entreated  well  for  her  sake ;"  gifts  were  made  to 
him  of  <<  sheep  and  oxen,  and  he-asses  and  men-servants  and 
maid-servants,  and  she-asses  and  camels."  One  of  these 
maid-servants  seems  afterwards  to  have  become  Abraham's 
concubine,  under  the  name  of  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  1).  Mean- 
while, the  dearth  became  mitigated,  and  plenty  gave  promise 
of  a  speedy  return.  The  promise  made  by  God  to  his  servant 
also  remain  steadfast.  That  promise  assured  Abraham  that 
he  was  to  be  the  father  of  a  great  nation,  and  expressly  said, 
"  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  I  will  curse  hhn  tiiat 
curseth  thee."  (Gen.  xii.  1 — 3).  But  how  could  that  promise 
be  fulfilled  if  Abraham's  wife  was  degraded  in  the  court  of 
^gypt?  Accordingly,  <Hhe  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and  his 
house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarah,  Abraham's  wifo,** 
sending  therein  grievous  diseases,  such  as  the  leprosy  and  the 
pest ;  so  that  Pharaoh  was  glad  to  dismiss  her  unharmed,  and 
the  divinely-protected  couple,  having  been  preserved  in  want 
and  in  sore  peril,  were  enabled  to  return  home  to  their  loved 
haunts  on  the  pure  highlands  of  Judah  and  Samaria. 

Within  the  brief  compass  of  a  few  lines,  the  Bible,  in  nanat- 
ing  these  events,  contains  statements  and  implications  out  of 
which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  construct  an  ideal  court,  and 
an  ideal  social  condition,  as  then  existing  in  Egypt.  That  con- 
ception would  exactly  correspond  with  the  reality,  as  already 
made  known  in  some  detail  in  these  pages.  Thus  the  Bible  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  found  to  be  in 
strict  agreement ;  in  both  we  behold  the  same  despotism,  the 
same  organized  government,  the  same  division  of  ranks,  firam 
the  slave  to  the  prince,  &om  the  prince  to  the  monarch ;  and 
in  both  we  find  Egypt  a  land  of  abundance — rich  in  all  the 
great  means  of  human  support,  and  the  great  appliances  of 
social  ease  and  personal  luxury.  How  could  such  an.  agree- 
ment exist  did  not  the  Scriptures  represent  realities,  and  had 
not  its  writers  copied  from  nature  ?  And  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  book  of  Oenesis  being  thus  illustrated  in  an  instance 
where  we  can  employ  the  severest  test,  are  we  not  justified  in 
regarding  the  whole  as  reliable,  at  least  until  the  reverse  is 
dearly  established  ?  The  establishment  of  the  reverse,  in  any 
case,  is  not  contemplated  as  a  possibility  by  the  present  writeit 
who,  after  the  earnest  studies  of  a  life,  feels  warranted  in 
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declaring,  that  the  more  the  Bible  is  investigated,  and  the 
more  it  is  compared  with  general  history  and  true  science,  the 
more  will  it  be  received  as  presenting  a  true  record,  and  the 
more  will  it  be  loved  and  revered  as  containing  a  Divine 
revelation.  It  is  only  the  effrontery  of  reckless  scepticism,  or 
the  rashness  of  empty  sciolism,  that  can  question  the  credibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  impugn  their  spiritual  worth. 

In  the  fiunily  of  Abraham's  grandson,  Jacob,  who  received 
the  descriptive  title  of  **  Israel,^  there  arose  a  jealousy  which 
was  directed  against  Joseph,  the  youngest  of  twelve  sons,  and 
the  fother^B  favourite.    Hie  evil  passion  led  to  the  exposure  of 
the  youth.    The  exposure  took  place  in  a  part  of  Canaan  near 
which  ran  the  commercial  road  that  connected  the  north-east 
of  Western  Asia  with  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt.    It  hap- 
pened that,  at  the  time  of  the  exposure,  a  caravan  of  Ishmaelite 
Arabs  were  passing  that  way,  carrying  merchandise  down  to 
the  then  great  emporium  of  trade.    These  travelling  merchants 
took  Joseph,  and,  conveying  him  into  Egypt,  sold  him  as  a 
slave  there,  where  was  the  best  slave-market  of  the  day.    In 
the  harem  of  his  purchaser  was  a  voluptuous  woman,  the 
resisting  of  whose  enticements  by  Joseph  caused  him  to  be 
cast  into  prison;  for,  such  were  the  morals  of  the  land,  the 
temptress  added  falsehood  to  the  arts  of  seduction,  and  threw 
on  Joseph  the  imputation  of  a  crime  which  she  had  been  imable 
to  lead  him  to  commit.    In  his  prison,  Joseph  would  probably 
have  perished,  had  he  not  been  divinely  gifted  with  foresight ; 
by  which  he  predicted  the  coming  fate  of  two  high  officers  of 
Pharaoh's  court,  fellow-prisoners  with  himself.     Shortly  after 
the  monarch  himself  dreamt  a  dream  which  the  wisest  men  of 
his  land  could  not  interpret.    The  interpretation  of  that  dream 
by  Joseph  gained  him  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  Sethos  I, 
by  whom  he  was  raised  from  a  prison  to  a  seat  at  his  own  right 
hand,  by  one  of  those  sudden  and  extreme  elevations  which,  in 
all  times,  have  been  usual  in  the  great  oriental  monarchies.    By 
this  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  the  young  Hebrew 
shepherd,  after  being  duly  incorporated  in  the  warrior  and 
sacerdotal  caste,  and  after  being  invested  with  the  insignia  of 
office,  according  to  the  religious  and  civil  usages  of  the  country, 
was  made  what  we  may  term  prefect  or  prime  minia\;s£^  qt, 
in  Egyptian,  "  the  chief  royal  soribe,"  receivmg  1ih&  '^xk!$oq& 
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name  of  Zaphnath-paaneahy  or  life-giver.  As  an  aAKfiiw^l 
honour,  he  was  taken  as  a  son  into  the  family  of  the  head  of 
the  Egyptian  church,  Pharaoh  hestowing  on  him  the  hand  of 
Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolii, 
hy  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

The  time  shortly  came  in  which  Joseph  had  it  in  his  power  to 
make  a  return  for  the  fiEtvours  with  which  he  had  heen  loaded. 
A  famine  impended.  We  know  from  history  that  Egypt,  with 
all  its  fruitfulness,  is  liable  to  dearth,  and. the  cansea  which 
inflict  the  calamity  on  Egypt  are  often  general  in  their  operation, 
so  as  to  inTolve  other  lands  in  the  same  suffering.  The  fSnrtility 
of  Egypt  depends  on  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile.  Shonld  the 
river,  in  its  annual  swelling  in  autumn^  fail  to  reach  a  certain 
height,  no  inundation  ensues,  and  sterility  and  fiunine  are 
inevitable.  The  supply  of  water  in  the  Nile,  and  oonsequently 
the  growth  of  com  in  the  Delta,  depend  on  the  periodical 
rains  which  fall  within  the  tropics  in  Ethiopia,  on  the  extreme 
southern  limit  of  the  land.  If  those  rains  are  less  copious  than 
ordinary,  Egypt  and  the  whole  surrounding  district  ia  parched. 
The  seasons  observe  sometimes  a  certain  cycle  in  their  changes, 
so  that  a  period  of  abundance  is  countervailed  by  a  period  of 
want.  So  did  it  happen  in  Egypt  while  under  Joseph's 
administration.  Seven  times  did  the  Nile  copiously  overflow 
its  banks,  when,  by  natural  and  artificial  means,  the  whole  Delta 
became  a  network  of  irrigation,  and  shortly  offered,  first  an 
almost  unbroken  sea  of  waters,  and  then  a  most  plentiful 
harvest  of  com.  Seven  adverse  years  ensued,  and  then  want 
and  suffering  prevailed  universally.  During  the  season  of 
abundance,  however,  Joseph  had  made  provision,  having  formed 
magazines  in  the  several  districts.  When  Ihe  dearth  came, 
therefore,  he  was  prepared;  he  fed  the  people,  and  so  their 
lives  were  spared.  In  all  ages  Egypt  has  been  renowned  for  its 
productiveness.  Its  exports  of  com  are  still  great,'  and  it  was 
the  chief  granary  of  the  Eoman  world.  When,  then,  the 
neighbouring  lands  suffered  from  the  widely-prevailing  &mine, 
they  naturally  looked  to  Egypt  for  a  supply.  By  purchase 
they  obtained  from  Joseph  what  they  needed. 

The  accompanying  ^igraving,  taken  from  tibie  paintings  at 

Thebes,  represents  the  storing  of  a  granary,  and  diows  to  the 

life  the  series  of  acts  that  Joseph  caused  to  be  performed  all 

over  the  kingdom.    The  suljject  is  often  repeated,  and  the 
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actual  paintiiig  may  have  had  no  specific  connexion  with  the 
precautions  adopted  by  Joseph. 

The  abundance,  which  the  forethought  of  the  prime  minister 
had  put  into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  means  of  achieving  a 
great  social  revolution,  the  exact  tendency  of  which  history 
does  not  enable  us  to  describe.  Not  impossibly  the  domination 
of  the  Hyksos,  and  the  relaxations  caused  by  the  recovery  of 
their  throne  by  the  Pharaohs,  may  have  given  a  degree  of 
independence  to  the  military  aristocracy,  which  was  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  oriental  government,  and  which  Sethos  fqpnd 
troublesome,  if  not  formidable.  Actuated  by  gratitude  to  his 
royal  master,  and  desirous  of  placing  his  supreme  authority  on 
a  safe  foundation,  as  well  as  doing  what  then  appeared  best  for 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  Joseph  sold  supplies  of  provision 
on  such  terms  as  brought  the  whole  land  into  the  hands  of  the 
monarch,  so  that  all  proprietors  thenceforth  held  their  pro- 
perties of  the  sovereign.  From  the  operation  of  this  change, 
by  which  the  feudal  system  of  our  middle  ages  was  anticipated, 
the  lands  of  the  priests  were  exempted — ^a  signal  proof  of  their 
power,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  lofty  position  held  by 
Jacob's  youngest  son. 

That  patriarch  and  his  family  were  not  exempted  from  the 
general  distress.  Like  others,  Jacob  sent  to  Egypt  ifor  succour. 
The  aid — the  Biblical  student  well  knows  how — ^was  afforded 
by  Joseph's  own  hands.  Not  content  with  sending  supplies  to 
his  hungiy  father,  bowed  with  the  weight  of  years,  Joseph 
resolved  to  employ  his  infiuence  in  order  to  bring  him  and  his 
family  down  into  Egypt.  The  reigning  Pharaoh  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  gratitude  on  his  part,  and  he  gladly 
assented  to  the  request  of  his  chief  minister.  Jacob  descended 
into  Egypt,  and  after  being  presented  to  Sethos  and  his  court,* 

*  Illustrative  and  commemoratiye,  apparently,  of  this  incident,  a  most  remark- 
able painting  has  been  discovered,  and  which  Lepsius  has  ordered  to  be  reproduced 
in  Berlin.  He  believes,  however,  the  scene  depicted  to  describe  the  immigratioa 
at  an  earlier  period,  of  "  a  Hyksoe  family,  who  pray  to  be  reoelTed  into  the 
blessed  land,  and  whose  descendants,  perhaps,  opened  the  gates  of  Egypt  to  the 
Semitic  conquerors,  allied  to  them  by  race."  The  opinion  of  so  high  an  authority 
is,  of  course,  entitled  to  great  respect ;  yet  I  cannot  reflrain  firom  giving  utterance 
to  my  conviction  that  it  actually  represents  the  reception  of  Jaeob  by  Sethoe  L 

But  what  is  the  precise  event  the  picture  was  intended  to  set  forth  X    Error 

liere  has  led  to  inapplicable  objections.    The  painting,  then,  does  not  represent 

the  descent  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt,  but  the  presentatioii  of  a  portiflii 

of  them  to  the  ruling  Pharaoh  as  commemoiTative  ai  th»t  desecnt.    It  appean 
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was  allowed  to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  between  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Nile  and  Palestine,  his  native  land.  At  length  Jacob 
died,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours.  Held  in  respect  even  in 
that  strange  land,  his  obsequies  were  conducted  with  the  atten- 
tions and  pomp  bestowed  by  its  inhabitants  on  distinguished 
oien  departed  this  life.  For  forty  days  was  the  patriarch 
(nofomed  fbr  alike  by  Israelite  and  Egyptian.  A  special  mark 
it  reYerefnce  was  paid  to  his  remains.  The  Egyptians  embahned 
their  dead.  The  process  varied  in  complexity  and  costliness 
mXb,  tank  and  character.  In  their  eyes  Jacob  was  a  prince, 
ind  easily  would  Joseph's  affectionate  heart  yield  to  the  idea 
liat  princely  honours  should  dignify  his  revered  father's  inter- 
nent.  Accordingly,  Jacob  was  embalmed  with  the  care  and 
mmptuousness  bestowed  on  the  first  men  of  the  land.   But  Jacob 

rom  the  aaered  r«cord  (Gen.  xlvii.  2,  7)  that  Joseph  presented  to  Pharaoh  his 
ather  and  five  of  his  hrethren.  Now,  such  a  subject,  when  handled  by  an 
Sgyptian  painter,  would  have  its  accessories.  Intended  to  commemorate  the 
treaentatioQ  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to  represent  and  record  the  coming 
i  the  Israelites  into  Egypt,  the  painting  must  contain  objects  and  statements 
rhich  would  make  it  tell  its  tale  to  all  Egyptian  observers.  Such  objects  and 
tatements  the  painting  does  contain. 

An  hieroglyphical  inscription  informs  us  that  the  tomb  in  which  the  painting 
If  belonged  to  Potipherah  (Pot  phra,  devoted  to  phra^  or  the  sun)^  in  which  name 
lie  reader  will  recognise  the  name  of  Joseph's  father-in-law,  the  high  priest  of 
[eUopolis.  The  occupant  of  the  tomb  was  Nevopth,  or  Nofrqpth,  probably 
oeepb.  Here,  then,  we  may  have  to  do  with  Joseph's  tomb,  thus  distinctly 
larked  in  order  not  only  to  commemorate  his  beneficence,  but  to  make  mistake 
nposfldble  when  the  time  came  for  conveying  his  remains  into  Palestine,  in 
bedienoe  to  his  own  strict  injuncticm,  ratified  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
3eii.  L  25, 26). 

ThB  company,  as  presented  in  the  picture,  is  introduced  by  two  Egyptians  of 
tgh  rank.  These  men  are  named.  The  first  is  called  "the  royal  scribe 
ofroptii,'*  wliom  we  take  to  be  ^  royal  scribe  Joseph,  The  second  is  called 
tbe  president  of  the  treasury  Poti,"  in  other  words,  the  Poti,  whose  family 
une  appears  in  Po^pherah.  Here,  then,  we  have  Joseph  and  his  father-in-law 
resenting  the  Israelite  deputation  to  Sethos.  Joseph  holds  in  his  hand  a  tablet, 
atlng  tiiat  these  persons,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  etiquette  of  despotism, 
re  termed  Pharaoh's  slaves,  are  by  country  Euphratensians,  a  general  name  by 
hieb  the  Semitic  tribes  on  the  north-east  of  Egypt  were  designated  and  known. 
We  now  pass  to  the  Israelite  company.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  prisoners 
*  war;  tmt  their  flree  and  independent  bearing,  and  their  intelligent  as 
flil  as  j03rous  features,  show  rather  that  they  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
ippj  liand,  placed  in  a  wished-for  and  agreeable  position.  The  first  figure 
flads  respectftilly  while  presenting  a  gazelle  as  a  gift  to  the  monarch.  That 
Jaeob.  He  is  clad  like  a  prince,  and  a  prince  he  is  called  in  the  hieroglyph 
st  over  his  head.  There  we  find  the  very  term  Hykj  the  first  syllable,  of 
yk^eoe;  Hyk  signifies  king  or  chief.  In  the  hieroglyph  below,  the  word 
ifttffiCes  is  found ;  so  that  the  figure  is  described  as  cK^f  of  the  J^tra^igUa^ 
general  name  for  the  tihepherd  tribes  who  fed  th^  1^oq\lb  on  vn!\  -&»»  ^<^ 
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had  not  been  able  to  reconcile  his  mind  to  the  thought  of  hU 
bones  lying  in  a  foreign  land.  He  had  in  consequence  exacted 
a  promise  from  Joseph  to  give  him  a  burial  in  the  ancestral 
tomb  of  Machpelah.  Thither,  accordingly,  did  that  pious  son 
proceed  to  convey  the  corpse.  Great  was  the  array,  and  long, 
very  long,  the  procession  which  bore  Egyptians  of  mark  to  that 
resting-place  which  they  regarded  as  their  only  proper  home. 
Now,  then,  the  gorgeousness  of  an  Egyptian  funeral  was  added 
to  the  simple  heart-bitterness  and  loud  and  long  wailings  of  a 
Hebrew  interment.  What  a  lengthened  and  brilliant  train  of 
men  and  beasts  may  you  in  fancy  see  stretching  there  from 
that  sacredotal  city  of  Heliopolis  eastwardly  across  the  downs  of 
Goshen  into  the  desert,  and  then  upwards  to  Beersheba  and  He- 
bron; a  troop  of  soldiers  preceding  and  another  troop  following, 


hills  of  Judah,  where  stood  Jehus,  or  Jerusalem.  (Joshua  xv.  8 ;  zviiL 
Then  compare  the  attitude  with  the  words  put  into  their  mouths  in  the  Bible, 
and  you  may  almost  fancy  you  hear  them  pronoimce  the  answer  they  gave 
to  Pharaoh's  question,  "  What  is  your  occupation  V*  And  they  said  to  Pharaoh, 
**  Thy  servants  are  shepherds." 

Jacob  is  followed  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  presents  another  fawn.  He  is 
followed  by  a  ^oup  of  four  males,  finely  clad,  and  appropriately  armed; 
thus,  with  Jacob,  making  the  six  persons  whom  the  Scripture  says  Jos^h 
presented  to  his  sovereign.  Then  follow  a  very  gmphic  and  speaking  grovg 
—an  ass,  with  panniers,  bearing  two  children.  How  clearly. do  these  otjeets 
set  forth  the  travellers,  and  the  "  little  ones*'  whom  they  are  said  to  have  taken 
with  them !  The  goods,  too,  which  Jacob  brought  have  their  representatives 
in  the  picture ;  also  in  that  group  of  eager-looking,  inquisitive,  richly-attired 
women,  may  you  recognise  the  "  wives"  of  those  patriarchal  chiefs.  (Gen.  xlvL 
4 — 7).  Immediately  before  the  women  stands  a  youth,  represented  as  of  noUe 
or  princely  blood,  for  he  is  of  the  warrior  caste,  as  you  may  see  by  the  spear  hs 
bears.  Here,  probably,  we  sec  Manasseh,  introduced  as  a  symbol  of  the  hxppf 
alliance  thus  inaugurated  between  the  Lowlanders  and  the  Highlanders,  hoe- 
tofore  so  hostile  one  to  another.  A  second  ass  follows,  laden  apparently  wltt 
emblematic  "  household  stuff."  The  procession  is  closed  by  two  servants,  one  of 
whom  bears  a  lyre.  In  that  lyre,  in  those  gazelles,  and  in  those  asses,  you  see 
tokens  of  Canaan.  Symbols  of  similar  import  may  be  beheld  in  those  bows,  ai 
well  as  in  that  attire,  the  richer  worn  by  the  free,  the  more  simple  by  the 
attendants,  known  from  the  monuments  to  be  the  attire  of  the  Syrians,  and 
picturing  to  the  eye  the  "coat  of  many  colours"  which  Jacob  caused  to  be 
made  for  Joseph,  his  favourite  child,  and  now  his  princely  benefactor.  Finally, 
the  cast  of  the  features,  as  well  as  the  complexion,  are  Hebrew.  In  a  word, 
almost  every  known  circumstance  connected  with  the  scene  contributes  to  the 
assurance  that  the  painter  intended  to  transmit  to  ixraterity  a  memorial  of  the 
presentation  of  Jacob  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh— an  event  immediately  connected 
with  a  great  national  deliverance,  on  which  the  mind  of  a  whole  people  nov 
dwelt  with  serene  satLsfaction,  and  which  looked  like  a  happy  prognostic  of  • 
very  bright  future. 

A  copy  of  this  interesting  painting  may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson's  work  on 
Egypt. 
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for  the  sake  of  protection  in  that  perilous  journey ;  then  the 
great  ministers  of  state;  then  a  band  of  priests  bearing  the 
^k,  symbolical  of  the  passage  of  the  soul  over  the  waters  of 
death  into  the  regions  of  endless  life ;  then  the  bier,  followed 
by  Joseph,  sobbing  for  grief,  yet  labouring  to  suppress  his 
sorrow ;  with  his  brethren  near  him,  and  their  attendants  and 
slaves,  from  whom  ever  and  anon  burst  forth  cries  the  most 
piercing,  as  the  memory  of  the  dead  came  up  in  their  aMcted 
hearts.  The  bereaved  family  was  attended  by  chariots  and 
horsemen,  "  a  good  company,"  (Gen.  1,)  as  by  a  guard  of 
honour;  and  so,  after  a  long  and  wearying  journey,  they  at 
length  deposited  the  venerated  remains  in  the  sepulchre,  first 
having  for  seven  days  mourned  for  the  deceased,  then  near  his 
home,  **  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamentation." 

As  long  as  Joseph  lived,  the  Israelites  received  protection  and 
enjoyed  prosperity.  In  consequence,  they  greatly  increased  in 
wealth  and  numbers,  the  sure  sources  of  social  power.  Mean- 
while they  had  preserved  their  national  identity.  Existing  as 
a  separate  people  in  a  separate  district  of  the  kingdom,  they 
formed  a  sort  of  impertum  in  imperio,  or  an  independent  power, 
which  a  despotism,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  jealous,  might 
reasonably  fear.  The  time  came  for  that  jealousy  to  display  its 
effects  in  a  manner  the  most  iigurious  and  painful  to  the 
Israelites.  By  degrees  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  crown  and 
on  the  country,  by  the  administration  of  Joseph,  faded  from 
memory.  The  high  favour  in  which  he  had  stood,  the  unpre- 
cedented honours  bestowed  upon  him,  and 'the  extraordinary 
liberality  shown  to  his  kindred,  brought  a  reaction  in  the 
Egyptian  mind,  which  became  the  more  decided  and  active 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  favoured  people  were  a  race 
of  strangers ;  nay,  were  of  the  same  blood  and  similar  occupa- 
tion with  the  hated  Hyksos,  who  had  so  long  and  so  fearfully 
weighed  upon  the  land.  Was  Egypt  a  second  time  to  fedl  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Bedouins  ?  What  was  there  to  prevent  these 
Israelites  from  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  predatory 
and  warlike  tribes  which  ever  infested  the  north-eastern  frontier  ? 
Then  war  would  ensue,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  shepherd  kings 
might  be  re-established. 

Actuated  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  and  unable  all  ^t 
once  to  enslave  or  ezpei  them,  a  Pharaoh,  in  w^Loae  imiii^Xk^^^ 
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hostility  to  the  Hebrews  had  reached  its  height,  resolyed  to 
pursue  by  craft  what  he  could  not  achieve  by  fbrce,  and  took 
measures  for  gradually  wearing  down  the  strength  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  Of  first  importance  was  it  that  he  should  poesen 
strongholds  in  the  land  which  the  Hebrews  occupied.  For  that 
purpose  he  erected  the  fortified  cities  of  Pithom  and  Banises. 
In  order  the  more  effectually  to  secure  a  communication 
between  the  two,  he  dug  a  canal,  of  which  Pithom  formed 
the  western  extremity,  and  Kamses  the  eastern.  A^d  such 
was  the  success  that  crowned  his  architectural  and  social 
efforts,  that,  in  the  latter  city,  there  was  erected  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple,  and  placed  between  two  idols,  an  image 
of  himself,  cut  in  granite ;  and  the  group  still  exists.  It  wai 
a  stroke  of  deep  policy  to  make  the  Hebrews  forge  their  own 
chains.  With  that  view,  employment  was  given  to  them  in 
the  public  works,  probably  under  conditions  which  lulled  sus- 
picion and  supplied  attractions.  Gradually  the  mask  was 
thrown  aside ;  tasks  were  imposed,  taskmasters  were  set  over 
the  workmen,  who  by  little  and  little  sank  into  slaves. 

The  annexed  picture,  copied  from  the  paintings  at  Thebes, 
seems  to  have  been  expressly  intended  to  gratify  the  national 
vanity  of  the  Egyptians,  by  commemorating  the  hard  labour 
and  bondage  into  which  they  had  reduced  the  odious  shepherds. 
Lepsius,  in  superintending  the  formation  of  an  Egyptian 
Museum  at  Berlin,  directed  that  this  very  picture  should  be 
painted  on  the  walls  destined  to  illustrate  the  reign  of 
"Eameses  11,  the  Great  Miamun.''  Unquestionably,  the 
picture  is  a  good  representation  of  the  scene,  as  learnt  from 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  physiognomy  and  complexion  of 
the  labourers  are  of  the  Hebrew  cast.  Their  toil  is  compulsoiy} 
while  the  aspect  of  their  taskmasters  is  decidedly  Egyptian. 

But  labour  promotes  robust  and  vigorous  health;  and 
the  more  their  taskmasters  afflicted  the  Israelites,  the  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew.  (Exod.  i.  12.)  Vexed  and  alarmed, 
the  Egyptians  redoubled  their  oppression.  "  And  they  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage  in  mortar  and  in  brkk,  and 
in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field  ;  all  their  service  wheraa 
they  made  them  serve  was  with  rigour."  At  last  an  expediratt 
as  cruel  as  it  was  expected  to  be  effectual,  was  conceived  and 
enjoined.  In  order  to  secure  its  application,  the  erofwn  em- 
l^oyed  its  influence.  The  Hebrew  midwives  were  required  to 
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put  to  death  every  male  infant  that  they  assisted  the  Hebrew 
women  to  bring  into  the  world.  Hindered  in  the  dinc.harge  of 
the  barbarous  office  by  a  regard  to  the  God  of  their  &then, 
the  midwives  were  called  before  Ramses  (Rameses),  and  pleaded 
an  excuse  which  is  justified  by  the  laborious  liyes  led  by 
the  Israelites,  whilst  it  illustrates  the  effeminating  Inzoiy 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  i.  19.)  "Therefore  God  dealt 
well  with  the  midwives,  and  the  people  multiplied,  and 
waxed  very  mighty."  Thus  foiled,  the  monarch  issued  a 
general  command,  and  appealing  to  the  loyalty  of  his  natnnl 
subjects,  charged  the  Egyptians  to  throw  every  male  in£EU!t 
into  the  river  as  soon  as  bom,  while,  with  a  view  to  licentioui 
indulgence,  he  directed  that  every  female  should  be  kept  alive. 
To  whatever  extent  the  mandate  was  obeyed,  it  was  certainly 
disregarded  by  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  who^ 
moved  by  pity  for  a  Hebrew  child  exposed  on  the  Nile, 
became  in  God's  hands  the  means  of  first  rescuing,  and  then 
of  educating,  the  hero,  legislator,  and  prophet  Moses. 

The  narrative  in  its  course  has  unfolded  many  points,  iUns* 
trative  at  once  of  the  meaning  of  sacred  Scripture,  and  of  the 
condition  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  the  Pyramids.  Of  that 
condition,  a  complete  view  can  arise  only  when  the  training  of . 
Moses  to  his  high  and  noble  office  is  passed  under  review.  At 
present,  our  duty  is  to  supplement  the  narrative  just  concluded, 
so  as  to  give  it  such  completeness  as  the  occasion  admits. 

We  have  written  on  the  assumption  that  the  Egyptian 
court,  at  the  time  of  Joseph's  administration,  was  a  court  of 
native  Egyptians.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Lepsius,  and 
such  is  the  view  which  the  facts  seem  to  require.  On  the 
contrary,  some  respectable  authorities  have  held  that  the  then 
reigning  dynasty  was  that  of  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd  kings. 
There  is  no  need  to  resort  to  that  supposition  in  order  to 
explain  the  facility  with  which  Israel  was  received  and  estab- 
lished in  Egypt,  as,  we  submit,  appears  clear  from  the  foregoing 
narrative.  But  had  the  ruling  powers  been  of  Arab  origin, 
scarcely  would  the  tone  of  the  court  have  been  so  thoroughly 
Egyptian  as  the  Bible  represents  it.  There  we  behold  a 
broad  contrast  both  in  language  and  usages  between  the 
Arab  Israelites,  and  the 'Egyptian  courtiers.  For  instance, 
Joseph,  when  wishing  to  appear  as  a  native  Egyptian,  speaks 
to  his  brothers  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  Equally  does  he 
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take  his  food  apart  from  them,  "  because  the  Egyptians  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  an  abomination 
nnto  the  Egyptians."    (Gen.  xliii.  32.)    Equally  does  the  selec- 
tion of  Goshen,  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Hebrews,  attest 
the    same    divulsion  of  blood,   manners,   and  religion.     The 
gacred  text  is  here  very  emphatic.     Joseph,  when  instructing 
his  brethren  what  part  of  the  country  they  should  ask  to  be 
placed  in,  employs  these  words — "  When  Pharaoh  shall  call 
you,  and  shall  say,  What  is  your  occupation  ?  ye  shall  answer, 
Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even 
until  now,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers ;  that  ye  may  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
unto  the    Egyptians."      (Gen.   xlvi.  34.)      Now,  how   could 
shepherds  be  "  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians,"  if  the  ruling 
line  was  of  shepherd  (Hyksos  means  ShepJierd  Kings)  origin  ? 
Clearly  the  shepherd  dynasty  had  left  a  still  vivid  feeling  of 
abhorrence  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians.     On  the  existence 
of  a  feeling  of  dislike  the  request  is  founded,  for   such  an 
aversion  would  lead  Sethos  to  place  the  new-comers,  as  much 
as  might  be,  in  a  separate  district,  where  contact  with  the 
natives  might  take  place  to  the  least  possible  extent.     Such  a 
district  was  Goshen,  which   lay  beyond   the  Delta,  in   the 
eastern  part  of  Egypt. 

The  selection  of  Goshen  appears  to  have  been  recommended 
to  Joseph  on  several  grounds.    The  prime  minister  could  not 
but  know  how  deeply-seated  and  intense  was  the  general  aver- 
sion felt  by  pure  Egyptian  blood  against  the  once  oppressive 
and  ever-troublesome  nomades  of  the  north-east.    Yet  what 
w£is  he  about  to  propose  to  Pharaoh  ?    Even  the  admission  of  a 
clan  of  those  neighbours  who  were  feared  no  less  than  hated. 
It  was  a  bold  request,  even  from  him  who  was  "  lord  in  Pharaoh's 
house"  and  governor  of  the  whole  land.    The  opposition  to  be 
expected  would  be  softened  down  if  Goshen  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  settlement;  for  in  one  sense  Goshen  was  hardly 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  and  certainly  lay  not  so  as 
to  bring  the  strangers  into  collision  with  the  natives.    Besides, 
could  not  Pharaoh  see  that  there  was  no  small  advantage  in 
his  having  there  in  Goshen,  on  the  weak  and  tender  side  of  his 
country,  a  shepherd  tribe  bound  to  him  in  the  strongest  bonds 
of  gratitude  and  alliance  ?    On  the  part  of  tlie  H^t^^^^  \«»> 
what  district  bo  suitable  for  pastoral  pursuits?     Qo^etL^  ^^^ 
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their  purpose,  was  truly  **  the  best  of  the  land."  It  was  atai 
the  most  acceptable,  for,  being  least  unlike  their  own  etxmf 
soil,  it  would  least  unpleasantly  remind  them  of  the  Iibk 
hills  of  Palestine.  Yet  deeper  reasons  also  seem  to  have  actual 
Joseph.  He  had  seen  too  much  of  Egypt — its  idolatry, 
moral  dissoluteness,  its  tyranny — ^to  wish  tiiat  his  family  shi 
be  Egyptianized ;  and  too  strongly  did  his  heart  cling 
the  family  traditions  and  the  ancestral  monotheism,  and 
loved  hills  of  his  own  native  Canaan,  not  to  desire  earn 
that  Jacob  and  his  sons  should,  in  their  adopted  couni 
remain  what  they  were  and  what  they  had  been.  Place  them 
Goshen,  then,  and  these  patriotic  and  religious  wishes  wo 
be  fulfilled.  There,  on  a  suitable  soil,  they  woiQd  oontini 
their  pastoral  occupations — there  they  would  be  at  a  disi 
from  the  flood  of  Egyptian  corruption — ^there  they  would 
be  tempted  to  renounce  the  worship  of  ihe  Lord  God  of  thi 
fathers — and  there,  consequently,  would  their  tribal  mdtf^ 
their  patriarchal  form  of  government,  and  their  ancestral  fidtibji 
be  preserved  and  fostered,  until,  in  the  "  fulness  of  time,**  thofp 
high  promises  which,  like  a  rainbow  of  hope,  hung  over  fj^ 
house  of  Abraham,  should  be  fulfilled,  and  destinies  too  bri^ 
for  distinct  outline  should  be  the  portion  of  Israel. 

But  no;  Israel  has  a  higher  destiny  to  fulfil  than  ooul^ 
result  from  incorporation  with  the  idolatrous  lineage  of  tb0 
builders  of  the  Pyramids.     Very  natural   is   the  filial  jof 
which  Joseph  feels  in  having  tbxm  placed  his  aged  &.^iSt 
under  Pharaoh's  wing ;  and  Jacob  aad  Sethos  may  reasonably 
indulge  in  pleasing  thoughts ;  but  alas !  a  dark  day  is  uC^ 
Y&ry  distant.     The   descendants  of  those  Israelites  will  b0J 
cruelly  oppressed ;  and  one  to  spring  from  the  royal  lines  a^ 
Pharaoh  will  be  terribly  chastised.    On  the  dusky  horizon  (it 
the  distant  future,  slowly  rise  the  unsightly  forms  of  despotisia 
and  plague — ^the  former  engendered  of  man's  passions,  the  latter 
commissioned  from  Heaven :  and  near  the  two  appears  another 
form — ^the  veritable  form  of  a  "  man  of  God,"  who  is  sent  0 
take  vengeance  on  the  one  by  the  infliction  of  the   other. 
Alas!  the  glory  of  the  picture  already  begins  to  fade;  tb^ 
Hebrews  waste  away  under  toil  and  oppression;  disease  an^ 
death  are  preparing  against  the  Egyptians :  but  the  avenger 
delays  his  coming ! 
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DEAD  SEA,  AND  ITS  EXPLOEEES. 


[S  of  &11  kincU  ore  mortrnfiil  to  contemplate.  Among  the 
ad  aiea  of  primitive  proeperitj'  for  which  the  East  is 
ed,  fbw,  all  things  considered,  strike  na  as  sadder  than 
jhted  region  occnpicd  by  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bme  of 
ot  is  of  such  ancient  date  and  ooiverwl  interest,  w  \n 
no  ^planadon  bore.     Its  marvels  luive  been.  1 
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to  every  age.  The  mysterious  traditions  of  the  spot  have 
formed  some  of  the  earliest  recollections  of  onr  childhood ;  and 
wherever  the  Bible  has  penetrated,  the  admonitory  echoes  of 
that  terrible  overthrow,  of  which  it  is  the  monument,  are  being 
continually  repeated. 

Ob\'iously  smitten  by  supernatural  agency,  the  Dead  Sea 
became  to  the  superstitious  ancients  the  haunt  of  ideal  phantoms, 
and  its  ominous  name  grew  into  a  synonyme  for  terror  among 
surrounding  nations.  Its  seclusion  in  the  heart  of  deserts  served 
to  deepen  the  mystery  of  its  history,  and  intensify  the  awe  with 
which  it  was  everywhere  regarded.  In  days  of  scientific  igno- 
rance, when  the  love  of  the  marvellous  was  especially  strong, 
its  phenomena  were  eagerly  seized  upon  and  exaggerated  by  the 
imagination.  Strange  sights  were  said  to  be  seen  here,  and 
mysterious  sounds  to  be  heard.  Spectral  forms  issued  out  of 
the  accursed  deep,  and  a  sepulchral  light  flickered  upon  its 
molton  flood.  Every  creature,  it  was  believed,  that  inhaled  its 
malaria,  perished.  The  foot  of  the  pilgrim  hesitated  and  trembled 
as  it  drew  nigh,  for,  in  the  old  times,  the  terrible  footprints  of 
an  incensed  Deity  were  reverently  traced  upon  the  soil.  Such, 
imtil  recently,  were  the  popular  sentiments  which  almost  mii- 
versally  prevailed  respecting  this  realm  of  dreariness  and  deatL 
More  intelligent  examination  and  careful  scientific  research, 
however,  have  done  much  to  explode  these  legendary  tales. 
One  traveller  after  another  has  dispelled  some  portion  of  the 
illusion  that  overhung  its  deeps  or  rested  on  its  shores;  and 
although  its  forbidding  aspects  are  now  revealed  to  onr  Gnricros 
gaze  in  the  journals  of  modem  tourists,  showing  it  to  be  one  of 
the  dreariest  wastes  in  the  wide  world,  still  it  has  been  diyested 
of  those  supernatural  accessories  of  terror  which  had  been  in- 
spired by  religious  dread,  and  transmitted  from  age  to  age. 

Without  going  into  imnecessary  details  as  to  the  traditional 
associations  of  this  extraordinary  lake,  we  shall  proceed  at  once 
to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  various  attempts  that,  of  late  yean, 
have  been  made  to  explore  and  describe  this  region.  In  order 
to  popularize  the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  we  shall  distribute 
such  information  as  we  can  compress  within  the  limits  of  this 
tract  under  the  following  sections: — (1.)  A  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  various  travellers  by  whom  the  Dead  Sea  has 
been  recently  visited  and  delineated — (2.)  An  imaginaiy  ex- 
cursion around  its  shores — (3.)  A  sail  upon  its  waters ;  and  (4.) 
An  examination  of  some  of  the  hypotheses  that  have  been 
entertained  respecting  its  probable  origin. 
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AND  ITS  EXPLOBEBS. 
I. 

The  few  earlier  travellers  who  have  visited  this  celehrated 
lake,  and  &voTired  the  world  with  their  ohservations,  seldom 
spent  more  than  a  few  hours  upon  some  single  point,  or  points, 
in  a  circuit  of  shore  embracing  at  least  120  miles.  From  such 
fitful  irruptions  into  the  district,. no  sound  generalizations  could 
possibly  be  formed;  while  the  exaggerated  expectations  with 
which  they  too  generally  approached  the  spot,  would  be  almost 
sure  to  impart  an  untrustworthy  bias  to  their  report.  One  of 
the  first  in  the  enlightened  band  of  travellers  who,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  have  done  so  much  to  unveil 
this  mysterious  region  to  the  Christian  world,  was  Seetzen. 
This  intrepid  man  visited  the  Dead  Sea  en  route  to  Kerak  and 
Petra,  at  a  time  when  travelling  in  Palestine  was  fax  more 
hazardous  than  it  now  is.  To  increase  the  chances  of  safety,  he 
assumed  an  oriental  disguise,  and  chose  a  sheikh  as  his  com- 
panion and  confidant.  As  they  were  obliged  to  make  their 
observations  by  stealth,  and  conceal  the  papers  containing  their 
scanty  records,  the  information  derivable  from  this  source  is 
necessarily  brief  and  imperfect. 

On  a  fine  May  morning,  in  the  year  1818,  a  considerable 
party  might  have  been  seen  emerging  from  the  gate  of  Hebron, 
and  taking  the  south-eastern  road,  that  led  through  Bethlehem 
and  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  principals  in  the  equestrian  company  consisted  of 
Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Messrs.  Legh  and  Bankes, 
accompanied  by  both  Frank  and  Arab  attendants,  all  of  them 
being  attired  in  the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Bedouins.  The 
Englishmen,  to  carry  the  disguise  still  further,  were  addressed 
by  fiotitioiis  oriental  names.  About  mid-day  the  travellers  ob- 
tained from  an  eminence  a  fine  view  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  sea.  Stimulated  by  the  spectacle,  they  pressed  on  wilJi 
ardour,  and  reached  the  great  southern  plain  by  six  o'clock ;  in 
1^  -shelter  of  a  ravine,  on  the  western  side  of  which,  they 
toked  their  evening  meal,  and  spent  the  night.  Eising  at 
dawn,  on  the  following  morning  from  their  rocky  couch,  they 
passed  roimd  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  to  the  eastern  side, 
which  they  found  well  wooded  and  cultivated.  Continuing  their 
course  northwards,  on  their  way  to  Wady  Kerak,  they  passed 
through  a  district  inhabited  by  the  Ghomeys — ^a  wild,  half- 
savage-lookiog  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  have  abandoive^  a  noTCkaJ^^ 
life,  and  settled  down  to  the  tillage  of  tke  &o\\.    M!uis-^ 
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temporary  bivouac  in  the  thicket  which  shelters  the  reed-bnilt 
dwellinp^s  of  this  people,  and  partaking  of  their  hospitalityi 
the  party  proceeded  towards  the  opening  of  a  ravine  throngh 
which  the  perilous  road  to  Petra  winds.  Here  our  traveller! 
disappeared,  and,  for  a  period  of  eighteen  days,  we  see  no  more 
of  them  on  the  borders  of  the  silent  lake.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  date,  however,  having  in  the  interval,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  inspected  the  extraordinary  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Nabatheans,  they  returned  and  completed  the  exploration  of 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea.  During  their  researches  in 
this  neighbourhood,  they  stumbled  upon  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  city,  which  Irby  and  Mangles  conjectured  to  be  the 
ruins  of  Zoar. 

After  this  expedition,  seventeen  years  rolled  by  without  any 
fresh  recorded  attempt,  of  any  importance  to  penetrate  these 
shores.  The  next  case,  though  it  led  to  no  practical  results,  is 
invested  with  a  painful  interest,  from  the  tragical  issue  of  the 
enterprise ;  for  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as  the  Polar  Sea,  has  had 
its  victims  and  martyrs.  Although  most  of  the  strangers  who 
from  time  to  time  have  looked  down  from  some  adjacent  emi- 
nence upon  the  beautiM  expanse  at  their  feet,  have  probably 
longed  again  and  again  for  a  vessel  in  which  to  sail  pleasantly 
upon  the  surface  of  a  flood  never,  perhaps,  farrowed  by  a  keel ; 
yet,  singularly  enough,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1835  that  any 
determined  effort  was  made  to  realise  this  wish.  Brave  as  was 
the  resolution,  in  this  instance,  however,  the  means  resorted  to 
were  marked  by  lamentable  rashness  and  indiscretion.  The 
enthusiastic  navigator  in  question  was  a  young  Irishman,  named 
Costigan,  who,  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  project,  superintended 
the  construction  of  a  boat  to  Jericho,  which,  when  completed, 
was  launched  upon  the  lonely  waters,  beneath  the  fierce  beams 
of  a  July  sun.  He  was  so  sadly  inexperienced  as  to  embark 
without  taking  with  him  ordinary  provisions,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  only  one  servant.  The  two  amateur  navigators  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  southern  extremity,  where  they  were 
left  for  two  or  three  days  without  fresh  water,  exposed  mean- 
while to  the  blaze  of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  were  compelled 
to  row  hard  to  get  back  to  the  northern  end.  After  reaching 
the  shore,  they  lay  for  a  whole  day  too  enfeebled  to  move,  and 
trying  to  regain  strength  by  laving  each  other  with  the  heavy 
waters  of  the  Ifike.  At  length  the  servant  managed  to  crawl 
as  far  as  Jericho,  where  Costigan  had  left  his  horse,  which 
was  bamediately  sent  to  him  with  a  6\Lp]^ly  of  water.  Medical 
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assistance  was  procured  from  Jerusalem,  whither  the  solitary 
sufferer  was  borne.  This  journey  exhausted  the  little  strength 
that  remained,  which  medicines  failed  to  restore.  He  was 
taken  to  the  house  of  a  newly-arrived  German  missionary,  who 
did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  cheer 
the  desolate  mind  of  the  dying  stranger.  He  lingered  for  a 
very  short  period,  pining  for  the  home  and  dear  Mends  of  his 
childhood,  and  then  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  Azrael,  the  angel 
of  death.  His  remains  were  interred  in  one  of  the  christian 
cemeteries  on  the  declivities  of  Zion.  So  unpropitiously  ter- 
minated this  bold  but  rash  endeavour  to  wrest  from  its  jealous 
keeping  some  of  the  secrets  of  this  hoary  sea. 

Only  three  years  elapsed  from  the  occurrence  of  this  melan- 
choly romance,  before  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  trod  by  the 
feet  of  two  eminent  pilgrims  from  the  New  World,  urged  on  by 
scientific  and  religious  motives.  We  allude  to  the  well-known 
American  travellers,  Messrs.  Kobinson  and  Smith.  The  fruits 
of  their  noble  mission  of  research  and  discovery  in  Bible  lauds 
are  in  the  hands  of  most  of  us,  and  need  no  commendation.  It 
was  on  the  17th  of  July,  1837,  that  Dr.  Robinson  left  New  York 
with  the  intention  of  accomplishing  the  fondly  cherished  dream 
of  his  early  manhood.  Having  spent  a  short  time  in  England, 
taking  counsel  with  some  veterans  in  oriental  travel,  and  wander- 
ing for  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  classic  lands  of  the  Levant, 
he  took  ship  for  Egypt.  While  here,  exploring  its  monuments, 
our  distingmshed  topographer  was  joined  by  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1838.  This  gentleman  was  an  Ameiican 
missionary,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  East,  and  became 
accordingly — ^from  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic 
language,  his  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  as  well  as  his 
experience  in  Syrian  travelling — an  invaluable  ally  in  the  mis- 
sion which  his  colleague  had  undertaken.  It  appears  that  Dr. 
Bobinson  had  not  contemplated  the  eminent  services  to  the 
cause  of  sacred  topography  which  he  afterwards  found  himself 
capable  of  rendering.  He  had  never  dreamed,  he  tells  us,  of 
anything  like  discoveries  in  a  field  that  had  been  overrun  in 
all  ages  by  so  many  inquisitive  pilgrims  of  religion  and  science. 
Aware,  too,  that  Schubert,  an  eminent  German  geologist  and 
botanist,  had  only  just  preceded  him,  he  and  his  associate  neg- 
lected to  take  with  them  all  the  scientific  instruments  requisite 
for  the  determination  of  the  physical  aspects  oi  V)(i<&  ic^^otT^ 
through  which  they  passed.  On  reaching  ^inai,  Ylo^ch^x^  «» 
rauU.to  Palestine,  they  found  out  their  mistake-)  qxl<^  « 
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subsequent  stage  of  their  journey  proved  that  much  of  interest 
and  importance  had  been  left  unobserved  and  undcscribed  bj 
their  forerunners. 

Leaving  the  land  of  the  Pyramids,  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Smith,  made  their  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem, 
which  they  entered  on  the  14th  of  April.  About  a  month  after- 
wards, excursions  to  the  Jordan  and  to  Petra  were  planned. 
They  started  from  Hebron  on  the  10th  of  May — a  beautlAil 
season  for  such  a  trip.  The  course  they  pursued  took  them 
through  the  districts  of  Tekoa,  Ziph,  Carmel,  and  Engedi— 
scenes  consecrated  by  some  of  the  most  singular  events  in 
sacred  story.  These  regions,  from  their  wild  and  rugged 
character,  were  regarded  as  the  most  insecure  in  Palestine, 
being  inhabited  by  Bedouins  of  the  worst  character.  Every 
attempt  being  made  to  intimidate  the  travellers  by  terrible 
stories  of  danger  and  disaster,  they  thought  it  prudent  to 
engage  an  escort  from  the  suspected  tribes.  The  result  proved 
the  wisdom  of  their  course,  for  the  sheikh  and  men,  whose 
services  had  been  secured,  honourably  fulfilled  their  contract. 
The  first  view  of  the  sea  was  gained  from  the  summit  of  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  overhanging  Engedi.  Descending  here  a  terrific 
pass,  the  travellers  reached  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Engedi, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  spent  the  night.  On  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak,  regaled  with  the  songs  of  innumerable 
birds,  they  rose,  and,  after  re-climbing  the  hills,  pursued  their 
way  along  the  western  shore  towards  the  northern  or  Jordan 
end  of  the  lake,  where,  for  a  time,  we  quit  them. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  the  same  travellers,  attended  by  a 
different  escort,  might  have  been  seen  again  defiling  from  the 
gate  of  Hebron,  and  taking  much  the  same  direction  as  that 
formerly  pursued  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  Their  destination  was 
Petra,  while  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  was  to  be 
examined  on  their  way. 

The  next  expedition  of  any  note  was  of  quite  a  different  cha- 
racter from  the  one  just  referred  to.  This  consisted  of  a 
renewed  attempt  to  navigate  the  Dead  Sea  by  means  of  a  boat, 
which  was  conveyed  overland  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  to 
Tiberias,  and  then  launched  upon  the  Galilean  lake,  with  the 
intention  of  floating  it  down  the  serpentine  Jordan.  The  mis- 
sion was  entrusted  to  Lieut.  Molyneux,  and  was  executed  in 
the  month  of  September,  1847.  The  voyage  down  the  Jordan 
— the  Snt  probably  ever  attempted — ^was  a  series  of  alann% 
disasters,  and  calamities,  termin9.tixig  at  Aa&t  m  \K<b  «.\Xa£)l  «&ii 
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plunder  of  the  boat,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  seamen.  After 
enduring  severe  sufferings  and  privations,  Lieut.  Molyneux, 
and  his  servant  Toby,  contrived  to  reach  Jericho,  where  they 
appealed  for  assistance  to  the  governor  of  the  castle.  From 
this  Turkish  official,  Molyneux  procured  four  well-armed  sol- 
diers, aeo(mipanied  by  whom  he  went  in  quest  of  his  lost  com- 
rades ;  but  he  failed  to  discover  them.  The  aid  of  the  authorities 
of  Jerusalem  was  next  invoked,  with  no  better  success.  Mean- 
while, Molyneux,  in  a  desponding  and  gloomy  mood,  had  the 
boat  borne  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  there  launched 
afresh,  when  he  and  two  attendants  ventured  upon  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  with  considerable  trepidation.  Here  he  continued, 
rowing  about  for  two  entire  days  and  nights,  without  once 
disembarking.  This  brave  officer,  too,  like  the  unhappy 
Costigan,  fell  a  victim  partly  to  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  of  the 
enterprise,  and  partly  to  the  malaria  of  the  inhospitable  sea,  a 
protracted  fever  having  been  brought  on,  which  terminated 
bis  life  soon  after  reaching  England. 

But  the  path  of  victorious  science,  like  that  of  war,  is  often 
strewed  with  the  corpses  of  its  devotees.  Undeterred  by  the 
issue  of  these  two  experiments,  in  eight  months  from  the  date 
of  the  last,  an  American  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Lynch,  was  heroically  renewing  the  undertaking.  With 
such  melancholy  examples  of  fatality  before  their  eyes,  it  was 
a  bold  thing  on  the  part  of  this  band  of  earnest  men  to  repeat 
ihe  attempt  In  this  case,  however,  they  had  the  advantage  of 
numbers  and  suitable  equipments. 

After  procuring  the  necessary  authorization  from  the  Sultan 
at  Constantinople,  the  scientific  adventurers  at  once  departed, 
and  reached  Beyrout  towards  the  close  of  March,  1848.  From 
Beyrout,  the  party  coasted  to  Acre,  where  they  finally  disem- 
barked, and  landed  their  equipments.  Among  these  were  two 
metallic  boats,  composed  of  copper  and  galvanized  iron,  which 
were  fancifully  designated  the  "  Fanny  Mason  "  and  the  "  Fanny 
Skinner. "  The  first  night  in  Palestine  was  spent  on  the  shore, 
beneath  the  shelter  of  tents ;  and  in  the  morning  several  impor- 
tant additions  were  made  to  the  party  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  its  strength  and  efficiency.  All  preliminaries  ar- 
ranged, the  boats  were  borne  on  the  backs  of  camels  across 
the  hilly  country  to  the  Galilean  lake,  upon  the  bosom  of 
whose  waters  they  were  lowered  in  the  presence  oi  ^  ^\^^<^ 
of  wondering  spectator,  ^ow  that  tlie  actual  ex^e^^ott^^a^ 
shout  to  commence,  the  party  was  divided  into  t^o  %^\v\ai^2KS« 
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one  of  which  was  to  proceed  by  land,  and  the  other  by  miter ; 
at  the  same  time  keeping  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  be  able  to 
render  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  danger. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  April,  the  little  fleet  started. 
It  forms  no  part  of  our  pui*pose  here  to  narrate  the  incidentB  of 
the  perilous  river  voyage.  Contrary  to  all  former  impressions^ 
the  Jordan  was  found  to  pursue  a  most  tortuous  course,  flowing 
through  an  extent  of  200  miles,  while  in  a  straight  line  the 
distance  between  the  two  lakes  is  not  more  than  sixty  miles^ 
The  bed  of  the  stream  was  also  found  to  be  broken  down  in 
many  parts,  thus  forming  a  succession  of  rapids  and  falls  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  navigation.  As  the  party  neared  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  atmosphere  became  intoleraUy 
sultry;  the  occasional  vegetation  assumed  a  more  tzopicsl 
character ;  and  every  living  thing,  exhausted,  retired  firom  ths 
withering  heat  and  blinding  glare  of  a  sun  unscreened  by  mist 
or  cloud.  Eight  days  after  leaving  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the 
adventurers  entered  the  open  portals  of  the  Sea  of  Death. 
Many  important  observations  and  discoveries  were  made,  during 
their  labours,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  twenty-two  day% 
besides  a  further  penod  of  nine  days,  during  which  the  com- 
mander undertook  an  excursion  to  Kerak  and  Petra ;  on  their 
return  from  which  the  company  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  and 
thence  to  Beyrout,  where  the  vessel  soon  arrived  which  was  to 
bear  them  back,  laden  with  valuable  scientific  spoils,  to  their 
native  land.  Not  all  of  them,  however  j  for,  unhappily,  one  tf 
the  devoted  band,  Mr.  Dale,  was  carried  off  by  the  same  low 
nervous  fever  that  had  previously  stricken  down  Costigan  and 
Molyneux. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  day,  intelligent  visitors  to 
this  doomed  site  thicken.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  the  expe- 
dition from  which  we  have  just  parted,  followed  a  joyous 
company  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  a  distinguished 
savantf  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  languagpe  proved  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  him.  A  severe  domestic  bereavement 
led  him  to  seek  solace  in  his  sorrows  in  foreign  travel,  which 
he  wished  to  turn  to  account,  by  presenting  some  scientific  fruit 
to  the  aciidemy  of  which  he  is  an  eminent  member.  Another 
motive  that  influenced  his  mind  was,  a  desire  to  afford  to  his  son 
just  leaving  college,  an  opportunity  of  finishing  his  educatian 
by  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  After  much  consideration,  he  resolved 
to   undertake   a    scientific    pUgrimsLge   ^   the    Dead    Ssa. 
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Companions  were  soon  found  who  were  willing  to  join  in  the 
exciting  and  somewhat  perilous  trip.  On  arriying  at  Jerusalem 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  Botta,  and  on  starting 
for  the  sea  their  number  was  swelled  by  M.  G.  de  Rothschild, 
who  resolved  to  share  the  honours  of  the  visit.  These,  with  the 
addition  of  seventeen  Arab  guardians  and  guides,  and  the 
servants  of  the  travellers,  formed  an  imposing  and  daring  band, 
and,  indeed,  great  need  there  proved  in  the  sequel  both  for 
courage  and  endurance. 

The  extent  of  shore  traversed  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  and  his  com- 
radeSi  approached  nearer  to  a  complete  circuit  of  the  sea  than 
had  ever  before  been  accomplished.     Starting  from  Jerusalem, 
they  passed  through  Bethlehem,  and  taking  the  pathway  by 
the  convent  of  Mar  Saba,  came  upon  the  western  shore  near 
Ayn-Fechkhah,  at  which  fountain  they  encamped  during  the 
first  night  of  their  sojourn  here.    From  that  spot  they  moved 
in  a  southern  direction  along  the  entire  western  coast — tra- 
versed the  swampy  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the  sea — ^and  then 
porsned  almost  the  same  course  as  that  taken  by  Irby  and 
Mangles — ^returning  in  the  same  way  as  far  as  the  supposed  site 
of  ancient  Sodom  and  Zoar,  where  they  left  the  sea,  and  struck 
across  the  country  to  Hebron,  by  the  route  followed  by  Messrs. 
Hobinson  and  Smith.    On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  shore,  omitted  in  the  former  journey,  was 
examined  from  Jericho  to  Ayn-Fechkhah,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of,  which  M.  de  Saulcy  believes  he  has  discovered  the  ruins  of 
Gomorrah.    He  has  also  contributed  many  facts  and  arguments 
calculated  to  settle  the  long-discussed  question  as  to  the  exact 
situation  of  Sodom  and  Zoar.      K  his  conjectures  be  correct,  it 
is  singular  that  the  very  names  of  several  of  the  perished  cities 
should  have  survived,  imder  an  Arab  form,  to  the  present  day. 
About  seventeen  days  were  spent  by  the  travellers  in  these 
explorations. 

II. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  more  eminent  modern 
travellers  who  have  explored  this  remarkable  region,  we  shall 
next  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  as  vivid 
an  impression  as  possible  of  the  aspects  and  phenomena  of  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  In  doing  this,  we  propose  to  traverse  the 
entire  circuit  of  the  lake,  embracing  an  extent  of  120  miles, 
recording  our  observations  as  we  proceed  as  iaixn\\i).T\^  ^% 
possible.    Of  course,  in  passing  along  such  a  leugt^ene^^^tE^  Q>i 
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scenery,  the  most  that  we  can  do  is  to  select  and  de^kiot  miek 
features  as  are  of  commanding  interest.  We  shall  freely  and 
gratefully  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  those  who,  at  great 
cost,  and  much  personal  danger  and  privation,  have  preceded 
us,  and  left  their  guiding  footprints  in  the  rugged  pathway. 
We  at  least,  in  our  easy  perigrinations,  need  incur  no  risk  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Arahs,  the  malaria  of  the  sea,  or  the  break- 
neck insecurity  of  mountain  passes.  We  shall  enjoy  all  the  ex- 
citement of  the  adventure  without  sharing  any  of  its  alarms 
and  losses.  The  course  which  we  propose  to  pursue  in  our 
imaginary  trip  is  as  follows : — Commencing  at  the  northern 
point  of  the  sea,  we  will  pass  along  the  western  shores^  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  a  line  on  the  accompanying  map^  till  we 
reach  the  opposite  extremity,  when  sweeping  across  the  plain  at 
the  south,  and  continuing  our  travels  over  the  eastern  eharos 
and  hills,  we  complete  the  circuit  by  arriving  near  the  p(Mnt 
from  which  we  started.  If  the  reader  will  keep  the  map  bef<ure 
him  while  the  panorama  of  Dead  Sea  scenery  is  pasdng  before 
his  eyes,  it  will  aid  materially  in  fixing  in  the  memory  a  clearer 
impression  of  particular  localities. 

Supposing  our  party,  then,  duly  mustered  and  equipped,  we 
issue,  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  middle  of  January,  from  the 
eastern  gate  of  Jerusalem,  and,  passing  through  scenes  of  sacred 
interest,  press  onwards  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  opposite 
Jericho.  From  the  character  and  wealth  of  the  vegetation  in 
the  region  hereabouts  we  infer  that  the  climate  of  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan  is  decidedly  tropical,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  India.  Quitting  this  charming  part  of  the  river,  we 
enter  upon  a  muddy  plain,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  pre- 
senting the  very  image  of  desolation.  Across  this  plain  the 
ordinary  road  pursued  by  pilgrims  winds.  Let  us  take  heed 
how  we  tread,  as  it  was  somewhere  here  that  the  horse  rode  by 
De  Saulcy,  in  1851,  sunk  up  to  its  nostrils  in  the  miry  soil,  from 
which  he  and  his  charger  were  with  difficulty  extricated.  Afl 
we  approach  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake,  we  find  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees  scattered  about  in  all  directions  at  high- 
water  mark,  some  looking  black  as  if  charred  by  fire,  while 
others  are  white  and  sparkling  with  saline  incrustations. 

At  last,  after  a  toilsome  march  over  this  unpicturesqne  and 
arid  waste,  we  arrive  at  the  nothem  edge  of  the  sea,  which 
we  approach  within  about  fifty  yards.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  shore  is  a  small  islet,  covered  with  the  remains  of  veiy 
ancient  buildings,  and  thought  to  have  been  coeval  mtk  the 
10 
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catastroplie  wMch  destroyed  the  Pentapotis,  and  which,  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  hare  ^ven  rise  hi  the  idle  tradition  that 
the  ruins  of  Sodom  have  been  aeen  under  the  sea.  These 
remains  are  tialled  Redjom-Lootli,  or  Lot's  moss  of  Stones. 


Contiiming'  onr  course  between  meagre  and  blighted  shrubs, 
over  a  light  soil  covered  with  pebbles,  and  dead  carbonized 
buahes  that  snap  at  a  touch,  we  presently  behold  the  Canaaniie 
mountains  gradually  approaching  nearer  to  the  beach,  so  as 
almost  to  ktr  our  progress.  Pressing  on,  however,  close  to  the 
sea-margin,  we  soon  fall  in  with  some  remarkable  ruins,  covering 
a  considerable  extent  of  ground,  and  presenting  the  appearance 
of  great  antiqni^.  As  Ayn-el-Fechkhah  (the  Fountain  of  the 
Stride)  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  let  ns  tnm  aside  for  a  brief 
space,  and  refresh  oDrselves  vdtb  its  welcome  waters.  Glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of>the  bubbling  spring,  and  tlie  copious 
stream  that  flows  seawards  from  it,  we  rush  towards  the  spot 
with  an  eagerness  which  only  oriental  travellers  can  Ailly 
anderatand  ;  but,  alas !  for  our  panting  animals  and  our  thirsty 
aelves — we  find  that  the  water,  so  beautiful  to  the  eye,  is  bitter 
and  hat  to  the  palate,  and  evidently  impregnated  with  sulphn- 
retted  hydrogen.  After  slaying  an  immense  lizard,  and  a.t- 
templing  in  vain  to  beat  off  a  greedy  army  o£  t(u:iea^\'uw&, 
wtlevnpajrtofoar  escort  with  t^  beasts  iia&  ^he  \a%%W{^\ 
\V 
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and  sally  forth  to  inspect  the  ruins  jnst  noticed.  An  eitoided 
examination  satisfies  ns  of  their  importance  and  yastness.  Not 
only  do  they  lie  scattered  over  an  immense  track,  parallel  "witii 
the  beach,  but  extend  far  inland  through  a  valley — the  Ouadr 
Goumran.  This  name,  Goumran,  suggests  the  probability  of 
these  vast  ruins  being  the  remains  of  Gomorrah — a  site  tBlBt 
has  never  before  been  identified.  Indeed,  until  the  beginning 
of  1851,  the  ruins  do  not  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  any 
modem  traveller.  De  Saulcy  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  direct 
attention  to  them.*  Let  us  try  and  give  an  idea  of  tLdr 
character  and  extent. 

The  first  mass  of  ruins  that  attract  our  attention  by  their 
singular  appearance  consist  of  enormous  blocks  of  imhe^Tn 
stone,  forming  the  foundation  of  cyclopean  walls,  at  least  a 
yard  in  thickness.  The  outlines  of  several  distinct  paviliaiui 
or  dwelling-rooms  can  be  distinctly  made  out.  These  habita- 
tions were  evidently  attached  to  vast  inclosures,  the  use  of  which 
will,  perhaps,  never  be  determined.  Whether  they  were  used 
for  sacred  purposes,  or  whether  they  were  mere  x^arks,  in  which 
cattle  could  be  collected  at  night,  M.  de  Saulcy  confesses  him- 
self incompetent  to  decide.  In  favour  of  the  former  hypothesu, 
he  remarks  that  in  a  building,  most  probably  appropriated  to 
religious  uses,  discovered  by  him  amid  the  ruins  of  Hazor,  as 
well  as  in  the  temple  of  Gerizim,  he  found  pavilions  mtnilfM'  in 
every  respect  to  these,  and  disposed  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 
Advancing  still  further  along  the  coast,  we  cross  a  wide  Ixnm- 
dary  ditch,  evidently  constructed  by  human  labour,  and  beyond 
which,  ruins  again  appear,  in  an  abundance  that  would  seem  to 
indicate  the  skeleton  remains  of  a  great  city,  of  which  the 
vestiges  before  referred  to  probably  formed  a  suburb.  All  the 
remains  in  this  locality  betray  a  strange  and  barbarous  style  of 
construction,  characteristic  of  a  very  remote  period,  and  covor 
an  extent  of  about  four  miles.  In  no  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
is  there  any  reference  to  a  city  having  stood  on  this  spot ;  from 
which,  and  other  circumstances,  M.  de  Saulcy  affirms  his  strong 
conviction  that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Gomoirah.  The  elements 
necessary  for  such  an  overthrow  are  evidently  aU  around  ns, 
and  as  we  pass  along  we  perceive  the  faces  of  the  montains  on 
our  left  are  here  and  there  hollowed  out  into  a  kind  of  circus,  in 
which  extinct  craters  are  visible,  while  huge  mounds  of  sand 
below  may  easily  be  taken  for  volcanic  ashes. 


•  Joornej  ronad  the  Dead  Sea,  and  bithfil^\];\A\AaA&,^Ql.  t. 
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Still  onwards — over  ground  covered  with  fragments  of  flint, 
tlie  view  of  the  sea  partly  obstructed  by  cane  brakes,  from 
which  we  now  and  then  start  partridges  and  other  birds.  >  We 
also  pass  from  time  to  time  huge  stones,  planted  in  the  form  of 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  which  are  regarded  with  religious 
veneration  by  our  Bedouins.  They  are  a  counterpart  to  the 
Dmidical  cromlechs  of  the  western  nations.  Several  of  our 
eoriosity-hunters  pick  up  now  and  then  pieces  of  bituminous 
stone  which  bum  like  cannel  coal,  and  are  manufactured  into 
caps,  rosaries,  and  other  articles,  for  sale  to  pilgrims.  Some  of 
the  rocks  on  our  left  are  veined  with  this  combustible  material. 
One  of  our  party,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  climbs  a 
neighbouring  height  for  the  purpose  of  sm'veying  the  strange 
scene  around  us ;  and  he  reports  to  us  on  his  return  that  such  is 
the  marvellous  number  and  wavy  appearance  of  the  insulated 
hillocks,  rising  in  all  directions,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  were 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  sea  suddenly  turned  into 
stone. 

The  next  object  of  interest  to  us,  from  its  hallowed  associa- 
tions, is  the  Bavine  of  Fire  (Wady-en-Nar),  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  sacred  Kedron  empty  themselves  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Often  have  we,  in  imagination,  crossed  that  bridge  which 
spanned  its  bed,  and  led  to  Bethany  and  to  Gethsemane ;  and 
we  now  see  the  spot  where  it  terminates,  and  lays  its  murmur- 
ings  to  rest  for  ever  in  the  molten  flood  surging  so  heavily  at 
our  feet.  This  ravine  is  a  deep  gorge,  towering  at  least  1200 
feet  above  our  heads.  But  as  our  long  journey  has  yet  barely 
commenced,  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  linger  here.  Turning 
onr  faces  southwards,  then,  we  again  pursue  our  way,  over  light 
fine  sand,  in  which  we  sink  at  every  step.  The  surfb,ce  of  the 
sand  is  efflorescent,  from  the  salt  with  which  it  is  saturated, 
while  multitudes  of  black-looking  trees,  the  collection  of  cen- 
turies, are  half  buried  in  the  soil.  The  greater  part  of  this 
floated  forest  has  probably  been  contributed  by  the  wood-fringed 
Jordan,  during  the  annual  rainy  season.  A  little  further  on, 
the  shore  disappears  under  a  tangled  cover  of  gigantic  reeds, 
reaching  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cliffs.  Their  presence  is 
owing  to  a  magnificent  foimtain  of  sweet  warm  water,  peopled 
with  myriads  of  shells.  Several  beautiful  kingfishers  are 
fluttering  over  the  rivulet,  which  is  known  as  the  Brook  of  the 
Little  Morass, 

Shortly  after  quitting  this  agreeable  oasis,  w©  ace  \jc^^\y5  ova 
guides  that  the  further  passage  of  the  beach.  \b  Vm-^xoA^*:^!^^ 
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and  tliat  we  must  climb  the  hills  to  reach  Eagedi.  THia  dis- 
concerts ns  not  ft  little.  However,  remembering  tbat  Do  Sanlcy 
and  kia  followers  were  compelled  to  do  the  some,  and  hoping  to 
enjoy  a  glorious  prospect  Arom  the  Judcau  heights,  we  submit 
to  the  necessity,  and  begin  the  perilous  ascent.  The  tf»d  ii 
csecrablc,  and  is  strewed  with  the  bleaching  bones  of  cameb 
and  of  men.  Part  of  the  route  is  called,  appropriately  enough, 
"Break-neck  Valley ,"  which  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  onee 
passed  with  considerable  loss.  The  poor  animals  rebel,  uid 
shake  with  terror  at  the  fearful  abysses  which  yawn  at  their 
feet;  the  Bedouins,  however,  scramble  along  like  monk^t 
and,  happily,  we  all,  after  an  extroordinaiy  succession  of  escape^ 
reach  the  mountain  path,  and  press  on  to  Engedi,  awed  by  the 
spectacles  of  sterile  grandeur  that  ererywhere  salute  01 


MoimtBine  or  Eugedi. 

At  length,  without  any  disaster,  we  reach  the  identical  qwt 
from  whence  Dr.  Robinson  caught  his  first  -view  of  the  sea,  re- 
posing at  least  1000  feet  below.  The  prospect  embraces  the 
whole  southern  half,  including  Usdum,  and  part  of  the  northen 
half.  Directly  opposite  to  us  is  the  mouth  of  Wady  Kerak,  at 
the  bead  of  which,  Kerak,  with  its  castle,  is  visible  on  a  high 
precipitous  rock.  The  waters,  -viewed  from  this  eminence,  have 
a  decidedly  green  hue,  as  if  stagnant,  while  the  shore  is  edged 
ritii  &oth,  caused  by  saline  depoata.  It  'VttiawA.lBxfcam.^^ 
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stand-point,  too,  that  De  Sanlcy  first  gazed  npon  what  he  styles 
with  enthusiasm,  *^  the  finest  and  most  imposing  lake  in  the 
world. "  He  visited  it,  however,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  at  the 
most  favourable  period  of  the  year — early  in  January — when 
tiiesea  is  fullest,  the  tributary  streams  €u*e  fiowing  copiously 
into  it,  and  the  vegetation  is  rich  and  luxuriant  on  the  numerous 
small  deltas  formed  by  the  streams.  Lieut.  Lynch,  on  the  other 
hand — ^whose  work  abounds  with  pictures  of  dreariness  and 
desolation,  seemingly  at  variance  with  the  representations  of  the 
French  traveller — was  here  at  a  more  advanced  season,  when 
the  region  had  assumed  an  Egyptian  aspect,  and  the  atmosphere- 
had  become  so  intolerably  sultry  as  to  wither  up  every  green 
tiling. 

But  we  have  no  time  to  tarry  here.  Let  us  descend  to  the 
beautiful  fountain  that  is  sparkling  below  in  the  morning  sun. 
The  pass  by  which  we  seek  to  reach  this  tempting  spot — this 
"  diamond  of  the  desert " — ^has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
terrific  in  the  country.  In  descending,  we  behold  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  islands  in  the  sea,  but  which  afterwards  turn  out  to 
be  merely  spots  of  calm,  smooth  water,  around  which  the  rest 
of  the  sea  is  gently  rippling.  The  same  optical  illusion  has 
been  common  to  most  Dead  Sea  pilgrims,  and  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  supposed  islands  existing  in  the  lake. 
Even  a  telescope  has  often  failed  to  dispel  the  deceptive  ap- 
pearance. Arrived  at  length  at  this  fSamous  fountain,  we  find 
it,  indeed,  a  most  charming  spot.  No  wonder  that  Lieut.  Lynch 
should  have  selected  it  for  his  depot  and  permanent  encampment 
while  navigatmg  the  flood  below.  The  Fountaia  of  the  Kid  (its 
English  name)  bursts  forth  at  once  a  fine  stream  upon  a  narrow 
terrace  of  the,  mountain,  more  than  400  feet  above  the  sea-beach 
and  rushing  down  the  declivities,  is  speedily  lost  in  the  thickets 
of  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  flowers,  which  spring  up  in  its  life- 
giving  and  beauty-creating  path.  The  water  is  warm,  but  deli- 
ciously  sweet.  So  far  as  it  circulates,  the  plain  is  covered  with 
gardens,  chiefly  of  cucumbers,  which  are  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  the  soil  is  so  rich  that,  if  properly  tilled,  it  would 
yield  exuberantly,  and  produce  the  rarest  tropical  fruits.  The 
songs  of  innumerable  birds  sound  strangely  amid  the  solitude 
and  grandeur  of  this  devastated  realm ;  while  the  gentle  surg- 
ing of  the  sea  falls  soothingly  upon  the  ear.  The  scenery  alto- 
gether cannot  be  called  lovely,  yet  magnificently  wild  it  is,  anil 
in  the  highest  degree  stem  and  impressive. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  name  of  this  site  was  H.azei»mr^t 
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(the  Town  of  the  Palms),  which,  before  the  destmotioiL  cf  tiift 
guilty  cities,  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  Under  tke  iiamt 
Engedi,  it  afterwards  occurs  as  a  city  of  Judah,  giving  its  nime 
to  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  desert  to  which  David  withdrew  fior 
fear  of  Saul.  Many  of  the  caves  in  which  he  probably  liid  him- 
self,  while  leading  an  outlawed  life,  may  still  be  seen,  aome  o£ 
which  are  large  enough  to  contain  twenty  or  thirty  men.  Thej 
subsequently  became  the  secluded  dwellings  of  the  EsseneSy  and 
still  later,  of  Christian  hermits.  According  to  Josephus,  Engedi 
was  famous  for  palm-trees  and  opobalsam ;  while  its  vineyBids 
are  specially  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  foreata  of 
palms,  however,  have  utterly  disappeared,  and  no  balm  ia  col- 
lected here  now.  All  that  remains  as  a  memorial  of  past  glcnnea 
are  plentiful  fragments  of  antique  architecture,  a  spring  of  pure 
and  delicious  water,  and  a  splendid  spontaneous  vegetation. 

Having  bivouacked  for  a  season  on  this  deeply  interesting  mtdf 
and  refreshed  ourselves  at  a  foimtain  where  the  old  Hebrew 
patriarchs  had  probably  often  quenched  their  thirst,  we  descend - 
by  another  fearful  pass  to  the  beach,  and  resume  our  journey. 
Nothing  very  remarkable  arrests  our  attention  for  a  time,  except 
those  extraordinary  features  common  to  this  region,  but  which 
elsewhere  would  excite  wonder  and  curiosity.  We  now  and 
then  come  to  spots  where  we  find  the  air  tainted  with  a  sol- 
phureous  effluvium,  and  which  we  can  readily  believe,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Lynch  and  others,  is  far  more  offensiYely 
noxious  in  the  hotter  months  of  the  year.  Among  the  objecti 
that  attract  our  eye  as  we  pass  along — ^now  near  the  margin  of 
the  sluggish  sea,  and  now  at  the  base  of  the  Canaanitish  hillfr— - 
are  cascades,  rushing  headlong  down  the  rifted  rocks ;  large 
pools  of  water,  formed  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea ;  the  rough  beds 
of  ravines,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Judean  wilderness 
flow  into  the  lake ;  calcined  fragments  of  rock,  lava,  and  ezoorsB, 
composing  the  volcanic  ejections  of  ages  past,  with  which  the 
ground  is  in  places  profusely  covered ;  and  hills  of  a  fSEUitastical 
shape,  some  of  them  much  resembling  the  round  towers  of  an 
old  Gothic  castle,  and  having  their  bases  half  buried  under 
conical  heaps  of  fallen  rubbish.  Presently,  after  passing  Birket* 
el-Khalil,*  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map,  we  bear  westward  over 

•  A  ourioos  legend  was  related  to  M.  de  Saulcy  by  the  Arabs,  to  aeoonnt 
for  the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  place,  where  that  traveller  noticed  sonte 
remarkable  stones  having  the  appearance  of  salt.  This  is  the  story,  pre- 
cisely as  it  was  told  by  the  Bedouin  sheikh,  who  seemed  tharovgUy  to 
If^Hiereit,  though  we  may  And  considerable  diiEbooltj  ^n  ^\si.'s  wk.  ^  hSu»ban» 
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a  spacious  plain,  covered  with  sand-liills  of  a  wliitish  green 
colour.  These  hillocks  present  so  strange  an  aspect  that  it  is 
difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  gazing  on  an 
extensive  cily,  for  we  see  distinctly  what  appear  to  be  palaces, 
mosques,  towers,  houses,  streets,  and  other  edifices,  constructed 
of  white  marble.  Opposite  to  the  spot  where  we  now  are,  is  the 
peninsula,  which  is  separated  from  the  western  shore  by  a  com- 
paratively narrow  strait.  (See  map.)  Similar  sand-hills  appear 
on  this  singular  tract  of  land,  so  that  one  might  almost  suppose 
that  two  large  towns  faced  each  other  on  the  two  contiguous 
shores.    • 

While  still  pursuing  our  course  along  the  edge  of  the  plain 
before  referred  to,  we  observe  a  large  rent  in  the  mountains,  sur- 
mounted by  a  high  peak,  crowned  with  ruins.  This  is  known 
among  the  Arabs  as  the  hill  of  Sebbeh,  and  these  ruins  are  the 
remains  of  the  famous  Masada — emphatically  "  the  fortress  " — 
the  last  rampart  of  Jewish  iadependence,  and  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  tragic  tale»  unsurpassed  for  thrilling  interest  in  the 
annals  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  pay  a  special  visit  to  this 
scene  of  heroism  and  horror  at  some  future  period,  we  will  re- 
serve what  we  have  to  say  on  the  subject  until  that  occasion, 
Gajsting  a  parting  look  of  mingled  admiration  and  dread,  there- 
fore, at  the  venerable  ruined-crowned  rock,  we  pass  on  in  search 
of  fresh  objects  of  interest  and  surprise,  in  this  wonder-teeming 
rpalm. 

As  some  of  the  chief  objects  of  interest  are  centred  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  sea,  we  press  onwards  towards  that  point  of 
attraction,  passing  on  our  way  some  remains  of  the  siege-works 

known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  El-Ehahlil  (the  friend  of  God), 
which  name  he  has  also  left  to  the  town  of  Hebron,  where  he  resided,  came 
one  day  to  this  very  spot,  with  his  mule,  to  purchase  his  usual  provision  of 
salt — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  place  being  accustomed  to  prepare  salt,  and  sell  it 
to  the  people  of  the  upper  country.  The  salt  merchants  had  the  impertinence 
to  tell  Abraham  they  had  none  to  sell,  though  there  were  large  heaps  of 
Bait  lying  around.  The  friend  of  God,  incensed  by  such  audacity,  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  offenders.  So  he  answered  thus: — "Tou  say  you 
have  no  salt — bo  be  it :  you  have  none  left,  and  never  shall  you  have  any 
more.  You  shall  no  longer  find  salt  in  this  place,  which  I  curse ;  and, 
moreover,  the  road  to  Hebron  is  closed  against  you,"  Immediately  the 
anathema  of  the  patriarch  was  accomplished ;  the  salt  changed  into  stone, 
retaining  still  its  original  appearance,  and  the  Valley  of  Khalil  ceased 
to  be  practicable  for  travellers.  The  guilty  traders  vainly  entreated  for 
pardon ;  Abraham  was  inexorable.  He  ceased  to  traffic  with.  >^€m.,  voA.  tt^m 
that  day  the  Birk»(-el-K2ui22i  is  strewed  with  salt,  which.  i&  uq\.  «a2L\.  \SQ9b 
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erected  by  the  Roman  army  at  the  time  of  the  reduction  of 
Masada ;  another  bed  of  lava,  which  had  evidently  been  poured 
from  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  still  visible  ;  and  a  most 
enchanting  little  glen  in  the  valley  of  the  Water  of  Embairhegi 
near  which  arc  the  vestiges  of  a  military  station  of  the  same  age 
as  Masada,  and  which  Be  Saulcy  believes  to  have  been  the  fort 
of  Thamara.      But  sites  of  far  more  engrossing  interest  are  at 
hand ;  and  ere  we  have  proceeded  far  we  find  onrselves  in  a 
locality  in  which,  in  the  names  of  the  valleys,  plains,  and  moun- 
tains that  surround  us,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  strikiiig 
resemblance  to  scriptural  names  familiar  to  us  from  Our  very 
childhood.     Thus  we  have  the  Ouad-ez-Zouera,  or  Valley  of 
Zoar ;  the  plain  of  Usdum,  or  Sodom ;  and  Djebel  Usdum,  or 
the  Mountain  of  Sodom.    The  retention  of  these  names  for  so 
many  ages  is  a  remarkable  circumstance. 

The  position  of  the  Mountain  of  Sodom  will  be  seen  indicated 
on  the  map.  The  shore  here,  composed  of  loose  sand  and  dan- 
gerous pits,  is  about  1000  feet  in  breadth..  Here  also  are  small 
pools  of  water,  constituting  real  salt  wells,  and  producing  a 
perfectly  crystalized  salt  of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness.  Be- 
douins are  employed  disposing  this  salt  in  heaps,  preparatory  to 
conveying  it  away  for  sale. 

On  the  northern  declivities  of  the  Salt  Mountain,  and  on  the 
plain  contiguous  to  it,  we  meet  with  huge  masses  of  ruins 
among  which  can  be  distinguished  the  foundations  of  very 
ancient  structures.  They  cover  a  space  of  1200  feet  in  extent. 
On  the  northern  face  of  the  mountain  especially  there  are  vast 
excrescences,  or  projecting  hillocks.  Many  of  these  present  an 
extensive  surface,  on  which  disjointed  accumulations  appear, 
"  exhibiting  infallible  evidence  of  the  existence,  on  this  point, 
of  a  very  considerable  town."  Other  huge  fragments  of  pri- 
meval habitations  are  scattered  about  in  the  neighbourhood, 
bearing  every  stamp  of  high  antiquity  upon  them. 

In  the  eastern  face  of  the  Salt  Mountain  is  the  entrance  to  a 
cavern,  which  is  said  by  our  guides  to  penetrate  to  the  opposite 
side,  and  to  be  a  refuge  for  robbers,  who  here  waylay  and 
plunder  solitary  travellers.  Owing  to  the  late  rains,  we  find 
the  entrance  nearly  blocked  up  by  huge  masses  of  salt,  which 
have  been  thus  detached  from  above.  Some  of  the  more 
enterprising  of  our  party  resolving  to  explore  the  interior,  we 
light  our  torches,  and  enter  the  crystalline  grotto — ^not,  however, 
without  some  dread,  inspired  by  the  apprehension  that  we 
majr encounter  a  band  of  freebooters  in  tYifiitt  o77U.TQf^iaa\;QSi 
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We  timidly  advance  until  the  cavern  resolves  itself  into  a  small 
irregular  gallery  or  fissiu'e,  with  a  murmuring  water-course  at 
the  bottom,  which  at  some  seasons  probably  resounds  with  the 
hoarse  roar  of  a  torrent.  Having  penetrated  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  mountain  without  making  any  particular  discovery,  we 
are  glad  to  return  to  daylight  and  the  company  of  our  anxious 
friends. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  mountain  is  very  singular.  It 
consists  of  a  solid  mass  of  rock-salt,  and  towers  to  an  average 
height  of  about  200  feet.  It  is  in  most  parts  coated  with  a 
stratum  of  clay,  of  a  dingy  white  hue,  though  some  of  the 
upper  layers  are  tinged  with  green  and  red.  Through  this 
covering,  however,  the  pure  rock  crystal  often  breaks  in  preci- 
pitous columns,  giving  a  fantastic  appearance  to  the  mountain. 
The  whole  hill-side  abounds  with  fissures  and  furrows,  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  rains,  and  is  continually  undergoing  a 
change  of  aspect.  Through  the  six  miles  of  coast  at  its  foot, 
the  ground  is  strewn  with  masses  and  lumps,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  that  have  been  detached  by  climatic  influences.  The 
existence  of  so  remarkable  a  mountain  in  this  region,  and  con- 
terminous with  the  chief  city  of  the  Pentapolis,  sends  some  of 
our  explorers — in  the  absence  of  any  Murray's  hand-book — ^to 
the  works  of  earlier  travellers,  which  they  have  wisely  brought 
with  them,  for  information  on  this  curious  phenomenon.  One 
of  them,  accordingly,  seated  on  a  block  of  prostrate  rock-salt, 
having  found  some  appropriate  remarks  in  Dr.  Robinson's  work, 
reads  to  the  group  that  gathers  around  him  the  following 
passage : — "  The  existence  here  of  this  immense  mass  of  fossil 
salt,  which,  according  to  the  latest  geological  views,  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  volcanic  action,  accounts  sufficiently  for  the 
excessive  saltness  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
waters  of  the  lake  did  not,  indeed,  wash  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
though  they  appear  to  do  so  on  some  occasions ;  but  the  rains  of 
winter,  and  the  streamlets  which  we  still  found  running  to  the 
sea,  would  naturally  carry  into  it,  in  the  course  of  ages,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  salt  to  produce  most  of  the  phenomena.  The  position 
of  this  mountain  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  mentioned  in  scripture,  where  the  Hebrews,  under 
David,  and  again  under  Amaziah,  gained  decisive  victories  over 
Edom.  This  valley  could  well  have  been  no  other  than  the 
Ohor,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a^'acent  to  the  mouDiteiTi  qI  ^viy\a\ 
it  separates,  indeed,  the  ancient  territories  of  JudakokSi^lSi^^Ta. 
Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  lay  probably,  B\ao,  \)!ck»  ^>c^ 
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of  Salt,  enumerated  along  with  Engedi,  sa  in  the  desert  of - 
Judah." 

Having  thns  identified  this  strange  locality  with  interesting 
biblical  events,  we  are  again  on  our  way,  eagerly  searching  £ir 
the  remarkable  pillar  seen  by  Lieut.  Lynch,  and  which  some 
recent  writers  have  understood  him  to  represent  as  being  the 
monumental  eifigy  of  Lot's  wife.  An  ancient  tradition  of  the 
kind  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  declares  that  he  bad 
seen  the  pillar  into  which  the  disobedient  woman  had  been 
changed.  Other  early  writers  also  mention  the  same  circum- 
stance, and  Rcyland  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  as  fast  as 
any  part  of  this  pillar  was  washed  away,  it  was  supematurally 
renewed.  Among  the  superstitious  Bedouins,  the  pillar,  seen  by 
the  American  expeditionists,  is  regarded  as  the  **  monument  of 
an  unbelieving  soul."  But  the  position  and  dimensions  of  this 
cylindrical  rock  are  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  of  its  being  the 
pillar  into  which  the  mistrustful  woman  was  transformed.  It 
is  perched  upon  the  top  of  an  oval  hill,  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  itself  at  least  forty  feet  in  height.* 
Its  physical  formation  is  ascribed  by  travellers  to  the  action 
of  the  wintry  rains.  Indeed,  De  Saulcy  speaks  of  the  existence 
of  vast  numbers  of  needles  of  salt,  and  expresses  his  regret 
that  the  American  officer  did  not  happen  to  examine  the  Salt 
Mountain  on  two  different  occasions,  and  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  "  he  would  have  found  a  hundred  Lot's  wives  instead 
of  one." 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  supposition  in  question,  the 
death-stricken  woman  was  overtaken  by  the  divine  judgment 
on  the  plain,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  a  range  of  hills  like 
Usdum ;  while,  from  all  that  is  known  of  the  relative  positions 
of  Sodom  and  Zoar,  she  would  in  this  spot  have  been  miles  out 
of  her  route  to  the  city  of  refuge. 

As  we  have  thus  undoubtedly  stumbled  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pentapolis,  many  of  our  company — ^knowing 
that  Zoar  was  situate  at  no  great  distance  from  Sodom,  and 
remembering,  moreover,  that  we  only  just  now  passed  the  mouth 
of  a  valley,  which  our  Bedouin  guides  designated  the  Ouad-ez- 
Zouera — are  bent  on  retracing  their  steps,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  valley  in  quest  of  some  vestiges  of  that  cele- 
brated retreat.  Cheerfully  acceding  to  this  desire,  we  turn 
our  feiccs  northwards,  and  soon  fijid  ourselves  again  amid  the 

•  The  engraving  on  our  frontispieoe  gives  a  oorrect  representation  of  ttie  sooio 
jtf  witueaed  by  the  Ameriean  explorera. 
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huge  fragments  of  the  fallen  city,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Salt 
Monntain.    Here  we  enter  upon  a  large  and  beantiful  plain, 
planted  with  mimosas,  and  which  in  ancient  times  had  probably 
been  rich  in  fertility.    Beyond  this  plain  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Valley  of  Zoar,  which  we  enter,  and  soon  find  ourselves  among 
gigantic  ruins,  of  the  same  age  and  description  as  those  of 
Engedi  and  Usdmn,    The  locality  is  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Zouera-et-Tahtah — the  lower  Zoar,  or  Zoar  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.    It  has  taken  us  twenty  minutes  to  reach  the  spot — the 
distance  being  about  IJ  mile — ^which  corresponds  singularly 
with  the  time  occupied,  and  the  distance  traversed,  by  the  fugi- 
tives from  Sodom,  referred  to  in  Genesis  xix.  15  and  23.     Lot 
is  expressly  said  to  have  departed  from   Sodom  "when  the 
morning  arose,"  and  to  have  entered  Zoar  when  "  the  sun  was 
risen  upon  the  earth."     Now,  in  the  short  interval  elapsing 
between  these  phenomena  in  Syria,  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  Abraham's  nephew  to  have  crossed  the  plain  now 
submerged  beneath  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
reached  the  spot  on  the  eastern  side  which  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  site  of  Zoar;  while  this  locality  fulfils  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.     Seated  among  the  grey  fragments  of  fallen 
edifices,  one  of  our  number  is  engrossed  in  the  perusal  of  the 
masterly  arguments  by  which  De  Saulcy  has  sought  to  demon- 
strate that  this  is  the  very  spot  where  the  fugitives  found  an 
asylum  from  the  desolating  storm  that  raged  around  them ;  and 
these  arguments  are  felt  by  the  most  disputatious  among  us  to 
be  well-nigh  conclusive. 

•No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  present 
dreary  aspect  of  the  Ouad-ez-Zouera.  On  all  sides,  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  but  immense  chasms,  rocks  violently  torn  from  their 
original  masses,  and  hurled  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  ravine ; 
together  with  perpendicular  cliffs  of  a  soft  crumbling  stone, 
resembling  volcanic  ashes.  Mountains  there  are,  too,  that  look 
as  if  they  had  been  calcined  by  intense  fire.* 

•  During  the  recent  march  of  the  French  party  through  this  valley,  they  "were 
80  fortunate  as  to  witness  a  storm  of  appalling  grandeur  burst  over  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  which  gave  them  a  vivid  conception  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  had 
destroyed  the  doomed  cities.    It  is  thus  described  by  M.  de  Saulcy  : — 

«*  WTien  "we  began  ascending  the  first  acclivities  of  the  Ouad-ez-Zouera,  large 
black  clouds,  driven  by  the  westerly  wind,  passing  above  our  heads  and  over  the 
Djebel-Esdoum,  rushed  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Bhor- 
Safieh,  then  rising  again  along  the  flank  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  eooa 
cleared  the  view,  and  allowed  us  to  contemplate  the  e^panaeot  ^a\fit,  T«iecc^cS&Sk% 
a  vast  montionlefiB  sheet  of  molten  lead.  By  degrees,  as  t\ie  eftoitm.  V^ti^)^  Xx^ 
wards  ibe  east,  the  w^tem  Bky  became  again  pure  and  T8ud&aA.t  >  X2tiar 
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Tearing  ourselves  from  a  spot  consecrated  by  so  many  waatst- 
ful  and  monitory  associations,  we  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps 
once  more,  and  find  ourselves  soon  emerging  from  the  shadow 
of  the  Salt  Mountain,  and  entering  upon  the  great  ^ southern 
plain.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  region  is  a  mere  salt 
marsh,  which  the  sea  overflows  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
abounds  with  sluggish  water-courses  and  mud-pits,  in  'which 
the  traveller,  if  not  careful,  is  in  danger  of  being  engulphed. 
To  this  flat  and  dismal  tract  succeeds  a  region  covered  with  a 
growth  of  gigantic  reeds,  so  densely  planted  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  our  way  through  them.  Escaping  at  length  from  these 
we  enter  upon  a  prettily- wooded  country,  interspersed  with 
open  districts,  cultivated  with  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco.  • 
Some  of  the  wild  plants  flourishing  here  are  of  a  remarkable 
appearance.  Ever  and  anon,  as  we  press  onwards  through 
scenes  delightful  in  contrast  with  the  dreary  realms  recently 
trodden,  we  find  ourselves  entangled  in  a  forest  of  a  most  novel 
description,  consisting  of  clumps  of  slender  trunks  of  trees 
entwined  together  like  sticks  in  a  fagot.  Thousands  of  prickly 
branches  interlace  each  other  around  these  impenetrable  clusters, 
forming  countless  thickets,  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without 
leaving  portions  of  our  dress  suspended  from  the  thorns.  Traces 
of  the  wild  boars  and  panthers  that  infest  this  region  are 
everywhere  visible.  Beautiftil  little  pink  doves  look  down  upon 
us  from  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  exquisite  humming-birds, 

• 

moment  the  setting  sun  darted  above  the  moimtaiiis  of  Canaan  fiery  rajrs,  which 
seemed  almost  to  cover  the  summits  of  the  land  of  Moab  with  the  flamed  of  an 
enormous  conflagration,  while  the  bases  of  those  imposing  mountains  remained 
as  black  as  ink.  Above  was  the  dark  louring  sky ;  below,  the  sea,  like  a  metalUe 
sheet  of  dull  leaden  gray  ;  around  us,  the  silence  of  the  desert,  and  utter  desola- 
tion. Afar  off,  in  the  west,  a  bright,  cloudless  sky,  shining  over  a  blessed  land, 
whilst  we  seemed  to  be  flying  from  a  country  condemned  for  ever.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  this  scene,  which,  to  be  fully  understood  and  felt,  must  have  been 
witnessed.  Our  Bedouins  themselves,  though  accustomed  to  the  grandest  opera- 
ti<ms  of  nature,  participated  in  the  sensations  by  which  we  were  completely 
mastered.  *  See,  sir,  see,*  they  exclaimed ;  *  the  Lord  is  smiting  Sodom  V  And 
they  were  right.  The  tremendous  si>ectacle  which  was  witnessed  by  Lot,  tram 
nearly  the  same  spot  where  we  were  now  standing,  must"  have  borne  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  magnificent  repetition  with  which  we  had  just  been  Ikvoared 
by  the  same  presiding  Providence." 

Dr.  Robinson,  who  passed  through  this  ravine  on  his  way  to  Kerak— whidh  he 
calls  Wady-ez-Zuweirah— saw  the  sea  from  this  spot  by  sunrise,  under  an  aspeet 
altogether  different  from  the  one  Just  described.  *'  When  at  the  last  descent,*'  ho 
says,  **  the  sun  rose  over  the  eastern  mountains.  As  we  looked  down  thitra^ 
the  narrow  opening  over  the  valley,  the  calm  glassy  waters  of  the  lake  beoaiM 
liquid  gold,  and  the  verdant;  shrubs  along  the  shore,  tinged  with  sunny  hiMi» 
gave  for  the  moment  an  impression  of  beauty  to  a  scene  in  itself  stem  and  ( 
ss  death," 
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with  emerald  and  ruby  MlLs,  flutter  joyously  around  us.    Even 
Qoricnltural  products  are  met  with  on  this  part  of  our  route. 

The  next  point  of  interest  inviting  our  examination  is  found 
beside  the  path  generally  traversed  on  the  way  to  Kerak,  and 
consists  of  some  extensive  and  very  ancient  ruins,  which  have 
been  often  visited  and  described  by  modem  travellers,  some  of 
whom  have  supposed  them  to  mark  the  site  of  Zoar.    De  Saulcy 
having,  as  we  have   seen,  fixed  the  locality  of  Zoar  on  the 
opposite  coast,  has,  with  a  better  array  of  argument,  identified 
these  huge  fragments  of  architecture  as  the  remains  of  Zeboiim. 
He  finds  a  strong  corroboration  of  this  view  in  the  name  still 
attached  to  the  spot — Sebaan,  in  which  he  recognises  the  Zeboiim 
of  the  Scriptures.    The  ruins,  too,  are  said  to  be  manifestly  of 
the  same  age  as  those  of  Sodom,  while  there  is  no  known  record 
of  any  other  city  of  ancient  times  having  stood  in  this  region. 
But  let  us  turn  aside  and  see  this  sad  sight.    In  doing  so,  we 
diverge  from  the  direct  course  when  arrived  at  the  heel  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  enter  the  mouth  of 
a  valley,  and  ascend  towards  the  higher  ranges  of  the  land  of 
Moab.    On  reaching  the  spot  indicated  by  Sebaan,  the  ruins  in 
question  first  appear,  and  extend  from  thence,  in  greater  or 
lesser  quantities,  as  far  as  the  presumed  site  of  Zeboiim.    Here 
we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  remains  of  so  stupendous  a 
character,  that  it  is  at  once  evident  they  could  not  belong  to  a 
town  or  city  of  inferior  extent  to  that  of  Sodom.     Several 
terrific  craters  still  frown  upon  the  devasted  position,  and 
suggest  to  the  beholder  how  instantaneously,  by  their  simulta- 
neous explosion,  they  must  have  accomplished  the  annihilation 
of  the  doomed  city.    It  is  a  solemn,  thought-inspiring  scene, 
and  willingly  would  we  linger  here  awhile,  and  indulge  in 
profitable  musings ;  but  time  presses,  and  we  have  stQl  a  weary- 
ing distance  to  travel. 

As  we  descend  the  ravine,  on  our  return,  a  large  extent  of 
land,  spreading  into  the  sea,  lies  before  us.  This  peninsula  was 
known  in  the  old  Hebrew  times  as  ^^  The  Tongue,"  (see  Joshua 
XV.  2,  margin)  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  by  the  Arabs  it  is 
still  designated  by  the  same  name — ^£1-Lisan.  In  shape,  it  is 
said,  by  Lynch,  to  resemble  an  outspread  wing ;  but  a  better 
comparison  would  be  with  a  huge  human  foot,  the  sole  being 
paralled  with  the  western  coast,  and  the  toes  pointing  north- 
wards. It  is  a  bold,  broad  promontory,  with  a  steep  white 
ridge  running  like  a  spine  down  the  centre.  Mynau^L^  ol  ^<e».\ 
locusts  strewed  its  sea  margin  when  visited  \>y  tke  Ki£L<sn»uD 
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expedition.  It  is  doomed  to  utter  barrenness.  The  scene,  indeed^ 
is  so  dreary,  and  the  atmosphere  so  stifling  and  oppressive,  that 
we  feel  no  temptation  to  linger  in  its  neighbonrhood  ;  and 
accordingly,  climbing  the  reviving  nplands  of  Moab,  we  hasten 
onwards  towards  the  termination  of  our  rambles.  We  accord- 
ingly soon  cross  the  precipitous  rocky  banks  of  the  river  Amon, 
which  anciently  separated  the  territories  of  the  Moabites  from 
those  of  the  Amorites  ;  rest  awhile  beneath  the  delightfiil  shade 
of  a, palm-grove ;  pass  the  grand  and  romantic  valley  of  CSal- 
lirrhoe,  after  enjoying  a  refreshing  bath  in  its  famous  hot  springs, 
which  Herod  the  Great  was  wont  to  frequent ;  and  at  lengiQi, 
imharmed  and  instructed,  reach  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordon, 
exactly  opposite  the  spot  from  which  we  started  on  our  peregri- ' 
nations. 

III. 

In  the  excursion  round  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thus  completed, 
we  have  bestowed  scarcely  any  notice  on  the  waters  themselves. 
This  has  been  reserved  for  the  present  division  of  the  tract; 
which  is  designed  to  describe,  with  great  brevity,  a  few  of  the 
aspects  and  phenomena  that  arrest  the  attention  of  the  circum- 
navigator of  the  bosom  of  the  lake.  With  the  view  of  keeping 
up  the  pleasant  illusion  of  a  personal  trip,  we  will  suppose  (if 
the  anachronism  can  be  pardoned)  that  just  as  we  have  reached 
the  verdurous  banks  of  the  melodious  Jordan,  in  the  month  of 
April,  the  boats  of  the  American  expedition  are  gaily  sweeping 
by  on  their  noble  enterprise  of  science ;  in  which,  through  the 
frank  courtesy  of  the  commander,  we  are  permitted  to  embark, 
so  as  to  share  with  them  in  the  privileges  and  the  privations  of 
the  voyage.  In  narrating  some  of  the  sights  we  may  see,  and 
the  experiences  we  may  meet  with,  we  shall  not  scruple  to  draw 
freely  upon  the  journal  of  our  leader,  Lieut.  Lynch.  Of  course, 
only  such  incidents  of  the  voyage  can  be  noted  as  will  directly 
serve  to  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  region.  The  course 
pursued  will  be  found  indicated  on  the  map,  which  also 
represents  the  varied  depths  of  the  soundings  in  different  parts 
of  the  lake. 

Deep  is  the  anxiety  that  presses  upon  our  minds  as  we  draw 
near  the  point  that  will  usher  us  upon  that  mysterious  abyss  of 
waters  where  several  of  our  predecessors  inhaled  the  miasm  of 
death ;  nor  are  our  feelings  of  dread  at  all  likely  to  be  assuaged 
by  the  reception  awaiting  us  on  our  entrance.  For  as  we  emerge 
^m  the  Jordan,  which  at  its  mouth  ia  about  180  yards  wide, 
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we  are  assailed  by  a  violent  wind,  which  gradually  increases  to 
a  gale,  lashing  the  usually  quiescent  surface  of  the  lake  into 
heavy,  foam-crested  billows.  As  we  tremblingly  labour  on 
towards  the  eastern  coast,  the  spray,  evaporating  as  it  falls, 
leaves  incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  clothes,  our  hands  and 
faces;  and  while  exciting  a  prickly  sensation  wherever  it 
touches  the  skin,  is  especially  painful  to  the  eyes  and  lips, 
which  it  causes  to  smart  excessively.  While  thus  tempest- 
tossed,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  founder,  we  cannot 
repress  the  feeling  that  the  divine  Avenger  is  frowning  upon 
onr  attempt  to  navigate  a  flood  environed  by  the  monuments  of 
his  dread  displeasure.  These  apprehensions,  however,  are  of 
short  duration,  for,  as  the  wind  suddenly  abates  its  riotous  fury, 
the  water,  from  its  ponderous,  leaden  quality,  speedily  settles 
into  a  placid  sheet,  with  the  gentlest  possible  ripple,  over 
which  we  at  length  are  gliding  tranquilly. 

As  the  sun  shines  upon  the  sea,  it  justifies  the  comparison 
that  has  sometimes  been  made  between  it  and  molten  lead. 
When  about  a  mile  from  the  western  shore,  we  pass  a  solitary 
duck,  swimming  towards  his  cane-brake  on  the  shore — thus 
refuting  the  old  tradition,  that  no  animal  or  fowl  can  live  upon 
these  waters.  By  the  time  we  have  been  several  hours  upon  the 
briny  sea,  our  arms,  instruments,  and  everything  metallic,  have 
become  bronzed  by  the  saline  atmosphere.  Some  stones,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  are  so  incrusted  with  salt  as  to  look  as  if 
whitewashed.  The  outward  surface  of  the  boats,  too,  we 
observe,  exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  brine,  is  as  bright  as 
burnished  gold,  though,  after  contact  with  the  air  for  a  short 
period,  it  is  found  rapidly  to  corrode.  The  hands  of  the  boat- 
men engaged  in  taking  the  soundings  are  covered  with  a 
continual  lather ;  while  a  book,  which  was  accidentally  dropped 
into  the  lake,  can  nohow  be  dried. 

When  about  midway  between  Engedi  and  the  point  of  the 
peninsula,  one  of  our  seamen  picks  up  a  dead  quail ;  and  about 
the  same  spot,  in  one  of  the  deep  soundings,  the  line,  singularly 
enough,  brings  up  a  blade  of  grass  from  the  briny  abyss,  faded, 
indeed,  in  colour,  but  of  as  firm  a  texture  as  any  plucked  on  the 
margin  of  any  mountain  stream.  That  it  is  the  product  of  the 
bottom  of  the  salt  lake  is  incredible :  it  must  have  been  washed 
down  from  one  of  the  tributaries  in  connexion  wit 
substance.  While  referring  to  the  soundings,  we,jj 
that  the  bottom  consists  in  difierent  parts  of  y\ 
— ^the  line  sometimes  bringing  up  blue,  yellow,  or 
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sometimes  crystals;  while  at  other  times  it  descends  upont 
hard  stratum  of  gravel.  Hitherto,  no  indication  has  been  dis- 
covered of  any  submarine  ruins  which  would  imply  that  either 
of  the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  has  been  engulfed  beneath  the 
flood. 

•  As  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  we  perceire 
large  pieces  of  a  black  and  shining  substance  floating  on  tho 
surface  of  the  waters.  Rowing  towards  one  of  them,  we  find 
that  it  consists  of  bitumen  or  asphaltum,  similar  to  what  is  so 
often  picked  up  on  the  shores.  This  natural  product  of  the 
region  seems  to  be  most  plentiful  at  the  shallow  southern  end, 
and,  according  to  all  local  traditions,  flows  from  concealed  fbim- 
tains  in  the  submerged  plain.  It  is  supposed  that,  issuing  from 
its  springs,  it  spreads  and  accumulates  like  a  coat  of  la^a  <rrer 
the  adjacent  sea-bed,  from  which  position  it  is  from  time  to  time 
detached  and  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  earthquakes  that 
still  visit  those  volcanic  precincts.  Stories  are  told  by  the 
Arabs  of  islands  of  bitumen  occasionally  appearing  in  a  sudden 
and  inexplicable  manner,  and  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
dispose  of  to  advantage.  * 

These  remarkable  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion,  that 
in  that  shallow  portion  of  the  sea  south  of  the  tongue,  or  pea- 
insula,  we  have  the  site  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  which  from  the 
most  ancient  times  was  full  of  slime-pits,  or  wells  of  asphaltom. 
And  thus,  too,  in  the  bitumen,  the  sulphur,  and  the  Mountain  of 


*  Dr.  Kobinson,  in  support  of  this  statement,  relates  the  foUowiflg 
striking  facts:— "The  Arabs  believe  that  this  bitumen  only  appears  after 
earthquakes.  The  sheikhs  of  the  Ta'amirah  and  the  Jehalin  related  Ha^ 
after  the  earthquake  of  1834,  a  large  quantity  of  asphaltum  was  oast  npaa  t^ 
shore  near  the  south-west  part  of  the  sea,  and  of  which  the  Jehalin  brought  aboul 
sixty  kimtars  into  market.  My  companion  (Bev.  £.  Smith)  also  remembered 
that,  in  that  year,  a  large  amount  had  been  purchased  by  the  Franks  merduali 
at  Beirut.  During  the  last  year,  also,  after  the  earthqtuike  of  Jan.  1st,  1887,  • 
large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an  island,  another  like  a  house)  was  diiK 
covered  floating  on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  west  side,  not  te 
fhnn  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  Jehalin  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Yutta  swiB 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  axes,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  shore.  The  Ta'amirah  bend 
of  it,  and  went  to  get  a  share.  They  found  seventy  men  already  upoii  and 
around  it  It  was  carried  off  by  camel-loads,  partly  up  the  pass  of  Engedi,  and 
sold  by  the  Arabs  for  four  piastres  the  pound.  The  share  of  the  Ta'amlnh 
brought  them  more  than  500  dollars ;  while  others  sold  to  the  amount  oi  SOOO  or 
8000  dollars.  Except  in  those  two  years,  the  aged  sheikh  had  never  knomi  of 
bitumen  appearing,  nor  heard  of  it  from  his  fathers.  This  account  will  corrobonti 
the  assertions  of  several  ancient  writers— Josephus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Fltaj 
—to  the  same  effect.  The  latter  describes  the  existence  of  islands  of 
acres  in  extent,  firom  which  the  Egyptians,  he  adds,  drew  their  store  of 
matter  for  the  process  of  embalming. 
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Salty  we  find,  collected  in  this  region,  all  the  combastibles  that 
needed  only  to  be  ignited  to  produce  the  most  tremendous  con- 
flagration and  catastrophe. 

But  to  return  to  the  incidents  of  the  Toyage.  Many  attempts 
are  made,  as  we  glide  along,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  aquatic 
life  in  the  waters  beneath  us ;  but  in  none  of  our  endeavours 
haye  we  been  successful.  Although  birds,  beasts,  and  insects 
are  met  with  upon  the  shores,  there  appears  to  be  no  living 
thing  within  the  sea  itself.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  dead 
fish  is  found,  which  leads  to  animated  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  yet  the  result  of  a  careful  and  intelligent  examination  in^ 
Yariably  is,  that  the  object  of  so  much  scientific  curiosity  has 
been  borne  into  the  sea  by  some  of  its  tributary  streams,  where 
it  is  speedily  poisoned  and  expires.  And  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  further  doubt,  our  commander,  subjecting  a  portion  of 
the  water  to  a  powerftd  microscope,  is  unable  to  detect  any 
animalculsB  or  vestige  of  animal  matter  whatever. 

On  reaching  the  straits  between    the    peninsula  and    the 
opposite  western  shore,  where,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  map, 
the  water  shoals  considerably,  much  interest  is  evinced  by  some 
of  our  navigators  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  ford  in  this  part 
of  the  sea.     The  testimony  of  travellers  on  this  point  has  been 
▼ery  conflicting,  and  even  the  Arabs  of  the  coimtry  exhibit 
strange  disagreement  in  their  statements  upon  the  sulgect^ 
The  result  of  our  soundings  in  this  neighbourhood  proves,  how- 
ever, the  practicability  of  a  passage  being  effected  here  when 
the  waters  are  low ;  and  thus  corroborates  the  assertion  of  Irby 
and  Mangles,  who  state  that  in  descending  from  Kerak  they 
fell  in  with  a  small  caravan  going  to  Hebron  by  way  of  the 
fiord.    As  these  travellers  were  afterwards  exploring  the  penin* 
sola,  they  saw  this  caravan  enter  the  water  and  pass  over  to  the 
opposite  side,  the  liquid  pathway  being  indicated  by  boughs  of  - 
trees.    Another  ford  is  also  said  to  exist  from  the  point  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  northern  end  of  Usdum. 

The  proverbial  density  and  unusual  specific  gravity  of  these 
waters,  as  might  be  expected,  have  been  subjected  to  numerous 
teste  by  some  of  our  companion.  So  early  as  the  time  of 
Vespasian  experiments  were  tried  by  tying  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals behind  their  backs,  and  casting  them  into  the  lake,  where 
(hey  are  said  to  have  fioated  like  corks  upon  the  surface.  Dr. 
Robinson  bathed  in  the  sea  just  under  Engedi,  and  states  that  en 
bnoyant  did  he  find  it^  that  although  he  could  not  B^ranXx^ost^ 
here  he  could  ait,  stand,  lie,  or  swim  in  tlio  'wtAfic  '^vnSO^usoSL 
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difficulty.  The  experiments  made  imder  the  directioa  of 
Lieut.  Lynch  fully  corroborates  these  representations.  Among 
these  are  trials  with  a  donkey  and  a  horse,  which  swim  witlunit 
losing  their  balance.  A  muscular  man,  too,  who  has  just  fidlea 
out  of  our  boat,  floats  nearly  breast  high,  without  the  least  ei- 
ertion.  Two  fresh  eggs,  too,  which  would  certainly  have  gene 
to  the  bottom  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  here  ccmtrive 
to  support  themselves  on  the  surface.  As  another  proof  of  fhii 
extreme  density,  it  is  observable  that  our  boats,  with  the 
same  freightage,  draw  one  inch  less  water  here  than  in  the 
Jordan. 

As  we  enter  the  southern  basin,  where  the  bottom  of  the  set 
is  visible  to  us  as  we  gUde  along,  and  the  surrounding  monntaini 
reflect  upon  us  an  intolerable  glai'e,  the  feelings  of  drowBiniesii 
which  have  long  been  creeping  over  us,  become  quite  over- 
powering. A  hot,  blistering  hurricane  is  rising  from  the  sont]^ 
east,  which  soon  converts  the  air  into  a  consuming  fiimace, 
beneath  whose  withering  blasts  the  physical  strength  of  the 
rowers  rapidly  sinks.  The  men  pull  mechanically  with  half- 
closed  lids,  and  every  one  else,  except  the  commander,  hai 
sunk  into  a  state  of  stupor  and  temporary  helplessnesB. 
With  the  view  of  seeking  shelter  from  the  sirocco  blast 
in  the  shadow  of  some  ravine,  the  toiling  rowers  strive  to 
reach  land,  which  they  at  length  accomplish.  But  now  a  new 
difficulty  awaits  us ;  for,  on  attempting  to  gain  the  shadow  of 
the  rocks,  it  is  found  that  the  shore  is  heated  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  it  just  like  running  over  burning  ashes — ^the  per- 
spiration streaming  from  us  as  we  painfrilly  urge  onr  way. 
The  terrible  sirocco  at  length  subsides,  but  our  expeditLomstB 
are  evidently  beginning  to  suffijr  seriously  in  their  health. 
The  figure  of  each  is  assuming  a  dropsical  appearance;  the 
lean  are  growing  stout,  and  the  stout  almost  corpulent;  the 
pale-fjEiced  are  becoming  florid,  and  the  florid  ruddy;  while 
the  bodies  of  the  men  are  covered  with  pustules  and  festering 
sores.  These  alarming  symptoms  of  indisposition,  coupled  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  fatal  character  of  the  climate,  induce 
the  conmiander  at  once  to  propose  a  land  excursion  to  Keraki 
that,  on  the  breezy  highlands  of  Moab,  their  health  may  be  re- 
established. As  it  foims  no  part  of  our  present  purpose^ 
however,  to  visit  that  rocky  region,  and  as  oui*  allotted  time  iB 
well-nigh  exhausted,  we  cordially  thank  the  American  ex- 
peditiomsts  for  their  pleasant  companionship,  and  regretfiilly 
take  our  leave  of  them. 
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It  but  remains  for  us  now,  in  conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  probable  origin  of  this  extraordinary  lake.  Seating 
ourselves,  accordingly,  on  the  pinnacle  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
western  hills,  from  whence  a  large  portion  of  the  region  is 
Tisible  to  us,  bathed  in  the  mellow  light  jof  the  setting  sun, 
we  will  pass  hastily  in  review  some  of  the  hypotheses  which 
have  been  entertained  by  the  learned,  as  regards  the  primitive 
condition  of  this  blasted  and  desolated  region. 

Some  writers  have  expressed  their  belief  that  the  lake  has, 
from  the  earliest  epoch,  occupied  the  fall  extent  of  its  present 
basin.  Such  a  view;  however,  can  be  maintained  by  no  one 
at  all  acqnainted  with  the  physical  features  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  for  where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  the  fertile  "vale," 
or  "  plain,"  so  often  referred  to  in  scripture,  and  by  whose 
luxuriant  productiveness  Lot  was  allured  to  the  spot  ?  It  must 
be  clear  at  once  that  such  a  position  is  quite  untenable. 

The  next  hypothesis — ^perhaps  the  most  popular  and  cap- 
tivating, and  that  enrols  many  great  names  among  its  advocates 
— ^18,  that  no  immense  reservoir  of  water  orig^ally  existed  here 
at  all ;  but  that  the  Jordan  pursued  its  beneficent  way  across 
this  sunken  plain,  and  onwards,  through  the  valley  El-Arabah, 
to  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Ked  Sea,  into  which  it  emptied 
itself.  In  favour  of  this  theory  is  the  remarkable  fact  related 
by  Lieut.  Lynch,  namely,  that  through  the  northern  and  more 
depressed  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  there  may  be  distinctly 
traced  an  ancient  channel  or  ravine,  evidently  a  continuation  of 
the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  seems  to  correspond  with 
a  similar  ravine  at  the  soathem  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  American  writer  also  states,  in  confirmation  of  the  same 
conjecture,  that  the  lateral  valleys  examined  by  him  have  a 
southward  inclination  near  their  outlets.  If  this  be  so — ^though 
it  is  right  to  remark  that  his  statement  is  directly  in  opposition 
to  that  of  Dr.  Robinson — ^the  circumstance  is  not  without  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  question.  For  if  the 
chasm  of  the  lake  had  formed  the  primitive 
all  the  waters  of  the  region  were  collected,  we 
have  expected  to  find  a  northern  instead  of  a  southern! 
distinctly  marking  the  outlets  of  all  the  wadys 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  great  and  apparently  fittal  obstacle  to  the 
fine  theory  is  the  &ct,  that  a  few 
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there  mns  a  transverse  ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  a  'watershed 
that  divides  the  valley,  causing  the  waters  of  the  snixonnding 
region  to  flow  in  part  northwards  into  the  lake,  and  in  ptri 
southwards  into  the  Elanitic  gulf.    This  natural  barrier,  which 
was  not  long  ago  discovered,  is  deemed  by  many  snfficieiit  to 
explode  the  notion  that  the  Jordan  formerly  traTersed  the 
Arabian  valley.    By  othei*s,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  by  no 
means  so  conclusive ;   since,  as  it  is  argued,  the  tremendooi 
disturbing  agency  that  was  adequate  to  submerge  the  plain  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  a  depth  of  1300  feet,  was  surely  equal  to  the 
upheaving  of  the  ridge  in  question.    Another  fiax^t  hostile  to  thiB 
theory,  moreover,  is,  that  the  Ked  Sea,  according  to  Hnsegger, 
lies  more  than   1300  feet  above  the  present  level   of  liikB 
Asphaltitcs.      As  a  kind   of  compensation   for    this  advene 
assertion,  the  conjecture  is  hazarded  by  some  authorities,  that 
when  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan  was  interrupted  by  the 
volcanic  convulsions  that  upheaved  the  watershed,  an  nndsr- 
passagc  may  have  been  riven  in  the  strata  of  rocks  below, 
through  which  a  large  portion  of  surplus  water  annually  flows 
off  into  the  Elanitic  gulf.    In  favour  of  this  view,  we  are  told 
by  Captain  Moresby,  who  has  lately  explored  the  region,  that 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf  he  could  find  no  bottom  at  a  depth  of 
1600  feet ;  while  not  a  few  persons  feel  themselves  necessitated 
to  resort  to  some  such  speculation,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  enormous  volume  of  water  continnaUy 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea  (six  millions  of  tuns  being  daily 
discharged  by  the  Jordan  alone),  and  which,  in  their  opinion, 
cannot    be   satisfactorily   accounted   for    by   the    process  of 
evaporation. 

The  only  other  theory  to  which  we  can  here  advert,  is  ooe 
which,  perhaps,  at  the  present  time,  conmiands  the  assent  of  the 
largest  number  of  distinguished  topographers  and  biblical 
scholars.  Finding  no  trace  of  any  natural  outlet  for  the 
confluent  waters  now  pent  within  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  they 
are  led  to  conclude  that  a  lake  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
present  one  existed  in  the  plain  of  Sodom  anterior  to  the 
catastrophe  that  destroyed  the  profligate  cities.  The  southern 
boundary  of  this  lake  was  probably  formed  by  a  linft  of  coast 
drawn  somewhere  from  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  western  shpre.  All  the  level  district  south  of  this  sea- 
boundary  constituted,  as  is  supposed,  the  "  Vale  of  Siddim,  * 
bisected  by  the  Jordan,  which,  after  having  emptied  itself  into 
the  lake,  emerged  again,  and  resumed  its  fertilising  ooiine 
30 
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gh  the  plain  to  the  very  foot  of  the  transverse  hills,  where 
rther  progress  was  effectually  barred.  "  Here,  then, "  to 
le  words  of  the  author  of  the  *  People's  Dictionary  of  the 
, '  "we  have  a  luxuriant  and  prolific  vale,  covered  with  a 
lation  who  Hved  on  a  volcanic  soil.  Such  is  the  state  of 
8  which  anteriorly  science  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
in  would  of  necessity  diffuse  its  waters  abroad,  as  the  Nile 
In  Egypt,  and  that  the  more  because  denied  an  exit  in  the 
fcion  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  This  diffusion  of  water  would 
ace  rank  fertility,  especially  in  the  hot  clime  of  the  sunk 
y.  Hank  fertility  would  afford  a  ready  subsistence  to 
m  beings.  Hence  a  dense  population,  and  society  quickly 
lized  under  what  are  termed  'kings',  (Gen.  xiv.  2,)  or 
r  independent  chiefs.  Yet,  as  in  Herculaneum,  were  the 
t>itants  in  constant  peril.  Ease  brought  forth  luxury, 
ry  begot  vice,  and  general  turpitude  awoke  the  wrath  of 
en,  which,  causing  a  volcano,  punished  those  guilty  men, 
converted  the  fruitful  vale  into  a  barren  and  unsightly 
rt. "  According  to  this  view,  which  seems  to  us  highly 
nal,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  of  the  overwhelmed 
i  were  situated  in  the  plain,  thus  exposed  to  periodical 
dation,  but  were  probably  built  on  the  rising  ground  on  the 
ers  of  the  well-cultivated  valley — on  the  spots,  in  fact, 
re  their  vestiges  have  recentiy  been  met  with  by 
Le  Saulcy. 

.  bringing  about  the  dire  catastrophe  that  has  made  this 
re  region  a  perpetual  desolation,  the  righteous  Avenger  of 
round  all  the  elements  of  destruction  here  stored  up  and 
y  for  the  work  of  judgment.  The  surrounding  hills  bear 
le  witness  to  their  decidedly  volcanic  character,  showing 

they  were  prepared  at  any  moment  to  obey  the  mandate  of 
r  divine  Maker,  by  opening  their  destructive  batteries  upon 
objects  of  his  holy  indignation ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
le  plain  abounded  with  springs  of  slime  or  asphaltum,  which 

probably,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  largely  accumulated,  and 
ad  extensively  both  beneath  and  above  the  soil,  and  which 
'  needed  the  fl£ishing  fire  from  heaven  to  kindle  it  into  one 
'ersal  and  tremendous  conflagration,  before  whose  apalling 
iges  everything  living  must  perish.  If,  in  addition  to  these 
icies,  we  suppose  the  simultaneous  visitation  of  an  earth- 
ke,  we  have  all  the  phenomena  which  the  most  literal  inter- 
ation  of  the  sacred  records  can  demand.  (,^ee  Oen. 
25,  28). 
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But  ooT  imaginary  visit  mvat  now  abruptly  terminate 
snn  has  already  gunk  below  the  horiion,  and  tlie  miM 
begimung  to  shine  bctobs  the  ghutly  flood  on  whoM  ds 
beauty  we  have  thus  lingeringly  gazed,  as  we  torn  into  oar 
for  the  last  time,  filled  with  ead  and  Holemn  thong'hta,  tost 
with  more  ardent  aapirationB  after  the  favour  of  that  gla 
Being  who,  if  thus  terrible  as  a  Foe,  is  not  less  fiutliflil 


Apple*  of  Sodom. 
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Deputute  oT  UoK>  Ibr  tbe  Court  of  Phsiaali. 

The  peoflz  abe  feee  !  That  last  blow  Pharaoh  conld  not 
endniv-  The  Iiand  of  the  Lord  hath  gotten  us  the  victoiy.  The 
fitBt-bom  in  every  house  in  this  land  of  abominations  lies  dead, 
and  the  anfferers  wonld  thrust  out  lerael,  as  a  leper  is  diiTCt^ 
from  the  havnts  of  men.    The  fiitore  rises  hrig\rt  "Vtetcne  GoS« 
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people ;  yet  the  desert  has  to  be  passed,  and  the  privatioxis  of 
the  wilderness  to  be  borne,  ere  the  happy  land  is  reached.  But 
what  if  Pharaoh  should  pursue  with  his  overwhelming  and  yio- 
torious  myriads !  Here  at  Rameses — ^the  city  of  his  lathei'B 
pride — ^we  must  not  tarry.  Yet  at  this  Ebenezer,  £euii  would  I 
glance  back  upon  the  past  ere  I  advance  into  the  dimly-known 
future.  The  orders  are  all  given — ^Israel  is  collecting  in  its  tribei 
and  families — a  short  hour  meanwhile  will  suffice  for  a  letrospeet 
of  what  Jehovah  has  done  by  my  hand.*  Wonderftil,  indeedy 
has  my  course  been ;  and,  strange  to  think  that  now  when  I 
have  seen  fourscore  years,  I  should  enter  on  the  onearoos  dutiei 
of  an  office  which  demands  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  age ; — ^but  in  nnian  witli 
the  Almighty,  the  weak  are  strong. 

The  hand  of  Jehovah  rises  like  a  star  over  the  whole  of  my 
history.  That  hand  has  been  my  guide  hitherto,  and  by  it  ahiU 
I  be  led  to  the  last.  Under  the  weight  of  that  hand  has  tliB 
stubborn  Menephthes  f  just  bowed  down,  and  by  its  p>reMiUfBi 
was  Miamun,t  his  great  predecessor,  compelled  to  work  ont 
designs  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and  bring  about  results  moit 
foreign  to  his  aims.  How  could  he  have  supposed  that  in  giving 
education  to  the  priest  Osarsiph,|  he  was  preparing  an  aTengcr 
for  his  Hebrew  slaves  ?  And  his  daughter — ^the  gentle,  lov^, 
good  Athyrtis — to  whom  I  owe  even  life ;  nay,  to  whom  I  owe 
that  which  is  better  than  life,  namely,  such  knowledge  as  aft 
length  has  led  me  to  renounce  the  idols  of  Egypt,  and  to  oome- 
crate  myself  to  the  exalted  service  of  the  one  true  God — ^Athyitv 
little  fancied  when  she  drew  me  from  the  Nile  that  she  saved 
one  who  would  afterwards  desecrate  the  divine  stream,  and 
strike  its  right  arm  from  the  kingdom  of  her  grandfather*  But 
a  truce  with  such  reflections,  though  they  come  crowding  on  vaj 
mind  like  bees  to  the  hive  at  night-fall.  Time  presses,  and  tie 
wondrous  story  must  be  recited. 

Imperfect  and  shadowy  is  my  remembrance  of  the  earliest  diKp 
of  my  childhood.  Very  dear  still  is  the  thought  of  that  poor 
frail  Hebrew  hut,  where  my  father  found  shelter  after  flue 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  ti* 
autobiogrraphic  form  in  the  present  tract,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  **CUi* 
eluding^  Remarks,'*  page  32. 

+  For  information  respecting  the  relation  which  these  monarohs  bore  towirdi 
the  Israelites,  see  "  Israel  and  the  Pyramids,"  page  18. 

t  The  E^rptian  name  of  Moses. 
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exhausting  toils  of  the  day  under  this  burning  sun  of  Egypt ;  for 

there  was  I  suckled,  and  cared  for,  and  caressed  by  a  very  fond 

mother,  until  I  grew  to  know  the  hand  which  upheld  me,  and  to 

feel  somewhat  the  tenderness  of  the  heart  which  shed  on  me 

blessings  like  the  dew  of  God  on  the  young  grass.     More  vivid 

and  distinct,  however,  are  the  impressions  I  retain  of  those  words 

which,  in  conversation  or  in  ejaculation,  fell  from  the  lips  of  my 

parents,  as  we  sat  in  that  rude  abode,  a  family  circle,  under  the 

shadow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  Goshen,  after  the  sun  had  gone 

down,  and  while  the  moon  was  rising  with  her  silvery  light 

over  huts  and  houses  confusedly  scattered  there — ^the  habitations 

of  a  sorrow  bordering  on  despair.    Those  words,  the  import  of 

which  has  only  dawned  on  my  mind  by  slow  degrees,  spoke  of  a 

happy  land,  the  former  home  of  our  race — a  free  land,  teeming 

with  plenty,  and  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a  lost  land,  ala^ '. 

but  still  the  goal  of  Hebrew  hope  and  desire,  and  which  Elohim 

had  promised  to  our  fathers  as  an  enduring  inheritance  to  their 

descendants.    And  then,  after  statements  to  this  effect  had  been 

made  with  an  emphasis  that  burnt  the  very  words  into  my  soul, 

my  fkther  would  say :  "  Moses,  may  the  curse  of  Elohim  be  on 

thy  head  if  thou  ever  bow  down  to  one  of  those  moii^strous  idols 

worshipped  by  our  oppressors ;  may  the  curse  of  Elohim  pass 

from  the  crown  of  thy  head  to  the  sole  of  thy  foot,  if  thou  serve 

not  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers.    Alas !  Israel  is  corrupt ;  where 

soon  will  be  found  a  seed  and  a  remnant  for  Elohim  ?    Fatal 

example  that,  when  Joseph  took  Asenath  to  wife!  *    Too  many 

since  that  dire  hour  have  done  the  like,  so  that  the  blood  of 

Israel  is  defiled  with  the  blood  of  Egypt.     How  haughty  and 

how  cruelly  oppressive  are  the  sons  of  Bithiah,  the  daughter  of 

Pharaoh,  whom  Mered,  the  Hebrew,  married,  t — apostates  alike 

to  Osiris  and  to  Elohim— children  of  the  Evil  one !    My  son, 

keep  pure  thy  Hebrew  blood,  lest  thou  become  an  abomination 

to  Him  who  made  thee.    But,  peradventure,  thou  wilt  not  be 

tempted ;  for  since  Miamun  came  to  the  throne,  Joseph's  memory 

is  fast  fading  away,  while  the  Hebrews  are  sinking,  from  a 

separate  and  independent  people,  into  a  horde  of  slaves.     Yet 

wilt  thou  be  tried,  my  son,  sorely  tried ;  and  imles.s  Elohim 

be  with  thee,  thou  wilt  fall,  for  Pharaoh's  daughter  will  shortly 

take  thee  from  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  " 

The  words  were  interrupted  by  a  low  piercing  ^^^  VJaaX 

•  OeneOa  xU.45,  t  1  Chion.  iv.  \S. 
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went  to  my  heart,  the  dull  echoes  of  which  are  still  in  my 
ears.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  mother,  who  for  some  tixne  did 
nought  but  wail.  At  length,  with  a  sobbing  heart  and  stam- 
mering lips,  she  said :  **  Must  I  indeed  lose  my  boy,  my  loTely, 
darling  boy  ?  Go  thou  must,  but  my  heart  will  go  with  thee ; 
and  when  thou  thinkest  of  me,  thou  wilt  remember  Elohim,  the 
God  of  thy  fathers,  and  wilt  cleave  to  the  good  old  way,  and^t 
not  go  a  whoring  after  the  strange  gods  of  this  hatefdl  land." 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  with  which  a  pleasing  xnekmchoiy 
is  yet  associated  in  my  mind,  my  parents  were  more  than 
usually  weighed  down  by  sorrow.  The  cause  of  their  sorrow 
I  was  then  too  young  to  perceive  with  my  own  eyes,  but  that 
cause  can  now  never  escape  from  my  recollection.  After  the 
two  had  sat  for  a  long  time  in  unbroken  silence,  they,  in  suc- 
cession, began  to  sob,  and  sobbed  until  their  grief  burst  fiffth 
into  a  cry.  While  overpowered  with  alarm,  and  wondering  at 
the  cause  of  these  sudden  lamentations,  I  saw  my  mother  gently 
draw  aside  my  father's  hik  or  plaid,  and  then  let  her  tean 
stream  down  upon  his  back.  After  a  moment  she  applied 
unguents  and  perfumes,  and  then  binding  up  the  sores  kindly, 
led  him,  as  he  leant  on  her  for  support,  under  the  shelter  of  oar 
humble  roof.  Not  an  explanatory  word  was  uttered  by  either 
parent ;  but  in  the  morning  the  mystery  was  solved,  for  I  thea 
learnt  that  my  father  had  been  cruelly  scourged,  because  the 
band  of  Hebrew  labourers  of  whom  he  had  the  oversight  hadi 
in  that  season  of  fiery  and  overpowering  heat,  fallen  short  d 
the  tale  of  bricks  they  were  required  to  make. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  me  to  quit  my  home.  Athyitii 
sent  a  train  of  servants  to  convey  me  from  my  father's  hiit  tB 
her  own  sumptuous  palace.  What  glitter  and  pomp !  how  wen 
my  young  eyes  dazzled!  how  were  our  Hebrew  neighboan 
amazed !  The  young  Moses  was  to  be  a  prince !  Congratnlataiy 
words  poured  forth  on  every  side ;  but  my  father's  ear  wai 
deaf  to  them ;  and  my  mother's  heart  was  too  busy  with  cam 
and  fears  to  give  heed  to  anything  so  idle.  The  preparatioitf 
for  departure  were  soon  over ;  already  had  the  priest,  who  led 
the  embassy,  taken  me  by  the  hand  to  place  me  in  his  oharioti 
when  my  mother  darted  forth,  followed  by  a  small  troop  of 
maidens,  neighbours'  daughters,  somewhat  older  than  myaelt 
with  harps  in  their  hands,  and  they  sang  the  following  woirdSi 
amid  prayers  and  tears  from  a  surrounding  crowd  of  Israelites:^ 
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**  A  fruitful  stem  is  Joseph, 

A  fruitftal  stem  by  a  fountidn. 

Whose  boughs  spread  over  the  walL 

The  archers  sorely  grieved  him. 

And eoatended  with  him  and  hated  him; 

But  his  bow  retained  its  force, 

And  his  arms  their  activity, 

By  the  power  of  the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob— 

By  the  name  of  the  Shepherd,  the  Bock  of  Israel— 

By  the  God  of  thy  father  who  helped  thee — 

By  God  Almighty  who  blessed  thee. 

May  the  blessings  of  the  heavens  above. 

May  the  blessings  of  the  deep  lying  beneath. 

May  the  blessings  of  the  breast  and  of  the  \romb. 

May  the  blessings  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 

Be  heaped  upcm  the  blessings  of  the  eternal  mountains, 

The  desirable  things  of  the  everlasting  hills ! 

May  they  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph ! 

On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  Moses,  his  son !  *' 

This  farewell  benediction  I,  on  reaching  my  regal  abode,  found 
macnbed  on  a  piece  of  lamb- skin,  suspended  round  my  neck  by  a 
chain  made  of  my  mother's  hair.  That  memorial  of  the  truest 
and  tenderest  mother's  love,  and  of  the  purest  piety,  I  still  keep, 
and  hope  to  keep  till  the  end  of  life. 

I  was  conveyed  at  once  to  Heliopolis — that  city  of  priests — 
that  focus  of  the  worship  of  the  sun — that  gathering-place  of 
sacred  rites,  where  heterogeneous  abominations  seemed  to  find 
a  home — ^that  mysterious  site  of  religious  edifices  and  monu- 
ments, which  stretch  back  through  generations  of  kings  and 
over  very  many  centuries.  Soon  after  my  arrival  was  I  favoured 
with  a  visit  from  my  imperial  patroness.  Scarcely  could  I  re- 
cognise in  the  flaming  splendour  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  in  her 
own  palace,  the  comparatively  simply-attired  lady  who  had  a 
few  times  visited  my  Hebrew  home.  Athyrtis  caressed  and 
fondled  me,  as  if  I  had  been  her  own  child ;  and  for  this  and 
other  acts  of  kindness  beyond  number,  1  cannot  but  hold  her 
memory  in  most  affectionate  regard.  Soon  was  I  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  the  High  Priest  of 
On,  who  gave  me  in  charge  to  a  sacerdotal  officer  of  high  dis- 
tinction, by  whom  I  was  shortly  surrounded  by  teachers  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge.  To  give  full  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  I  was  initiated  into  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
would  require  longer  time  than  I  can  now  devote  to  this  task. 
One  or  two  facts  alone  must  here  suffice. 

The  priests,  to  whose  hands  I  had  been  conMed,  ol  ^i^\.  t^- 
garded  me  with  suspicion,    I  was  known  to  be  of  HeVjteN^  \>\w>^, 

mm 
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I  belonged  to  the  dreaded  Shepherd  races.  Even  at  that  nunnent 
was  the  great  Sesostris*  making  successftil  war  in  Syria  againii 
those  formidable  neighbours.  What,  if  in  me,  the  servants  of 
On  were  to  train  one  who  should  put  an  avenging*  sword  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hebrew  Goshenites,  and  they  should  join  with 
the  Naharaim  of  the  Euphrates,  to  throw  chains  on  the  Nile, 
and  lay  waste  the  land  and  the  gods  of  the  land  P  True,  Athyrtis 
loved  Osarsiph,  and  therefore  he  must  be  educated  as  she  had 
commanded ;  but  religion  and  patriotism  required  that,  if  he  had 
a  lurking  purpose,  it  should  be  dragged  to  light. 

In  consequence  of  these  suspicions  and  distrusts,  the  usual 
examinations  and  tests  were  made  specially  severe.  Before  I  was 
allowed  to  set  foot  vrithin  the  primary  school,  I  was  subjected 
to  a  seiies  of  trials  which  even  now  I  cannot  call  to  mind  with- 
out a  shudder.  In  vast  sepulchral  caverns,  damp  and  dark, 
under  lights  the  most  varied,  amid  shapes  the  most  frightful, 
and  haunted  by  voices  now  of  the  most  exquisite  sweetneM^ 
and  anon  temfic  as  the  thunderings  of  Midian,  was  my  youth- 
ful imagination  wrought  upon  at  one  time  for  a  few  minutes,  at 
another  for  hours,  and  at  a  third  during  a  whole  night ;  and 
then,  when  all  my  keen  Hebrew  susceptibilities  had  been  strung 
to  a  preternatural  vividness,  so  that  I  hardly  knew  whether  I 
was  or  was  not  in  the  body,  I  was  taken  to  the  cell  of  the 
querist,  who,  after  reciting  the  horrors  that  awaited  those  who 
tried  to  deceive  the  gods,  questioned  me  as  to  my  xnotiyes, 
my  aims,  and  my  knowledge.  Having  satisfactorily  gope 
tbrough  this  first  process  of  trial,  and  been  allowed  some  repose, 
I  was  examined  as  to  my  mental  ability.  Knotty  questions 
were  put  to  me,  oracular  responses  I  was  required  to  solve, 
the  hidden  import  of  popular  observances  I  was  asked  to 
expound ;  and  when  at  length,  by  these  and  other  means,  I 
had  been  found  to  possess  the  requisite  mental  powers,  1  was 
stripped,  and  most  scrupulously  surveyed  and  searched  from  top 
to  toe,  to  see  if  my  body  was  imblemished,  and  pure  enough  to 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  idols  of  the  land.  Having 
come  forth  approved  &om  the  hands  of  the  triers,  I  was  declared 
a  son  of  Thoth,  the  goddess  of  letters,  and  was  allowed  to 

*  This  soYereign,  who  reigned  from  1445  to  1328  b.c,  was  Rameaes  II,  or 
Rameses  Miamun,  called  by  Herodotus  Sesostris,  and  Sesosis  by  Diodonu.  B» 
built  many  of  the  chief  monuments  now  existing,  and  among  otherik  thA  eate 
templcB  at  Abu-8imbel. 
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enter  on  that  lengthened  course  of  study  and  discipline  which, 
like  the  long  colonnade  to  the  temple,  leads  to  the  most  holy 
duties  of  the  priesthood,  and  so  conducts  the  soul  fix)m  the  outer 
world  of  appearances  to  the  inner  world  of  realities. 

What  a  glorious  career  was  that  of  my  youth,  through  that 
brilliant  circle  of  the  sciences,  so  rich  in  information,  so  replete 
with  delight !  As  one  who  bathes  in  the  Nile  after  the  day's 
heat  has  subsided,  or  ere  it  has  well  begun,  I  plunged  into  the 
sacred  stream  of  knowledge,  and  played  therein  like  leviathan 
in  the  deep.  I  began  with  the  art  and  mystery  of  writing, 
passed  on  to  the  properties  of  numbers,  ascended  to  the  virtues 
of  plants  and  herbs,  then  studied  the  obvious  and  the  hidden 
qualities  of  animals;  and  after  pursuing  in  detail  the  appli- 
cations of  this  knowledge  to  the  want^,  conveniences,  and  plea- 
sures of  life,  especially  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  health, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  that  subordinate 
source  of  all  temporal  good,  I  from  that  point  rose  to  theology 
and  astronomy;  studying  the  attributes  of  the  gods,  their 
symbols,  their  names,  their  operations,  their  signs  and  powers 
on  the  fieuse  of  the  skies,  and  their  working  through  the  same  on 
the  earth,  in  its  seasons,  its  productions,  its  tenants,  and  espe- 
cially on  man.  Having  exhausted  all  knowledge  pertaining  to 
this  world,  I  followed  the  soul  on  its  journey  into  the  next,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  dead  and  the  regions  of  the  dead,  in 
all  their  transitions,  mutations,  and  enduringness,  until  I  saw 
the  circle  close,  and  the  life  that  began  in  the  Eternal  One,  ended 
there  too,  and  there  was  no  more  change  and  no  more  death. 

These  were  to  me,  at  the  time,  grand  and  imposing  studies. 
I  will  not  deny  that  they  took  my  soul  captive.  What  a 
privilege  was  mine !  I  did  not,  indeed,  forget  that  shattered 
Hebrew  hut,  and  those  dear  ones  who  lay  under,  or  gathered 
around  it.  Nor  did  I  cease  to  remember  my  play-fellows ;  but 
the  thought  would  force  its  way:  "WTiat  are  they  now?  Toiling 
glaves,  in  all  probability,  while  I  am  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
College,  and  stand  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  priesthood. 
From  the  day  when  my  novitiate  ended,  my  course  had  been 
one  of  joy.  I  loved  knowledge ;  the  more  I  drank,  the  more  I 
thirsted ;  the  more  I  thirsted,  the  ampler  were  my  supplies. 

But  could  I  enter  the  priesthood  ?  Beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  University  I  had  already  been  understood  to  ha.\e  i^^jaa^^ 
within  the  holy  of  holies.    In  popular  opinion.  I  waa  ^ 
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The  opinion  spread  among  the  Israelites,  who  bewailed  another 
son  lost  to  Elohim  and  Elohim's  people.  But  in  my  own  heart 
a  terrible  conflict  was  proceeding.  At  length  the  time  for  a 
decision  came.    Longer  delay  was  refused.    I  must  conBecnte 

myself  to  On  or .    The  alternative  I  knew  not  exacdy. 

Dark  words  were  employed ;  and,  acquainted  as  I  was  with  the 
human  sacrifices  of  past  days,  I  dreaded  the  worst.  Then  came 
the  final  struggle — Israel  against  Egypt ;  the  latter  was  on  the 
point  of  prevailing,  when,  in  searching  among  some  old  and 
long-neglected  papers,  I  found  the  inscription  which  my  mother 
had  hung  around  my  neck.  That  precious  memorial,  thrown 
aside  and  unworthily  neglected  amidst  the  gold,  and  jewels, 
and  fascinations  of  Pharaoh's  house,  called  back  the  past  in  its 
fidl  power,  and,  falling  on  my  knees,  with  my  face  on  the  earth, 
I,  one  evening,  on  the  open  plain  whither  I  had  wandered  for 
freedom  of  thought,  solemnly  and  irrevocably  devoted  myself  as 
a  sacrifice,  body,  mind  and  spirit,  to  Elohim,  to  be,  and  do,  and 
suffer  all  that  he,  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  might  conmiand. 
Ketuming  home  with  a  tranquil  bosom,  I,  the  next  morning, 
formally  signified  to  the  Head  of  the  Ck>llege  my  final  deter- 
mination to  live  and  die  a  Hebrew. 

The  news  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Athyrtis,  who,  with  all 
the  royal  house,  and  the  entire  priesthood,  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation. In  a  few  days  my  beloved  patroness  came  to  me. 
Many  of  the  particulars  of  that  interview  are  too  painful  to  be 
repeated.  Would  that  I  could  blot  them  firom  my  memory !  I 
record  only  a  portion  of  what  transpired.  She  said  to  me : 
"  From  a  slave  I  have  raised  you  to  be  a  prince ;  while  your 
kindred  toil  in  the  damp  mine,  in  the  dark  quarry,  or  in  the 
burning  field,  you  recline  on  couches,  are  served  in  gold  and 
silver,  revel  amidst  the  delights  of  knowledge,  and  stand  in  the 
porch  of  the  temple.  But  what  do  I  say  ?  No !  I  will  not 
reproach  you  with  ingratitude,  though  bitter  will  my  disap- 
pointment be,  and  sharp  the  fingers  of  scorn,  for  often  have  I 
been  taunted  with  your  Hebrew  blood ;  nevertheless,  if  I  can- 
not win  you  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  I  renounce  the  only  fbnd 
hope  I  ever  cherished.  Think,  then,  of  the  glorious  destinies 
that  are  before  you.  Once  a  priest,  what  hinderance  between 
you  and  even  the  throne?  Joseph  did  more  than  reign — ^he 
ruled.  But  perchance,  absorbed  there  in  those  secluded  cham- 
bers, in  studies  so  profound,  you  know  not,  or  know  hut 
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snperficially,  the  glories  whicli  my  illustrious  sire  has  thrown 
around  the  land.    Listen,  then,  to  a  concise  account ;  nay,  oast 
not  down  your  head,  as  if  I  spoke  in  vain.    You  owe  me,  at 
least,  an  attentive  hearing.    A  father's  wise  care  fitted  Sesostris 
for  the  high  mission  ordained  for  him  by  Amun,  king  of  gods 
and  men.    As  soon  as  he  had  come  into  existence,  that  father 
collected  all  the  male  children  born  in  the  land  on  the  same  day 
as  himself,  and  placing  the  boys  together  in  one  magnificent 
edifice,  caused  them  to  be  nursed  and  trained  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  and  without  the  slightest  distinction.      They  all 
shared  the  same  table  ;  they  all  joined  in  the  same  pursuits ; 
they  all  went  through  the  same  discipline.    With  the  progress 
of  years  the  youths  were  cemented  together  by  mutual  confi- 
dence and  afiEection.    The  prince  acquired  in  them  so  many 
friends,  while  the  youths  found  in  him  an  indulgent  master. 
The  whole  formed  a  band  which,  whether  for  peace  or  war,  was 
no  less  able  than  self-reliant.    In  due  time  Sesostris  was  sent  at 
the  head  of  his  immortal  troop,  and  with  a  large  army,  to  en- 
counter the  enemies  of  Egypt  in  Arabia.     There,  in  his  firat 
campaign,  he  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  his  father's  care ;  heat 
and  cold  he  endured  patiently ;  he  could  toil  by  day  and  watch 
by  night ;  in  abstinence  from  food,  and  in  long  and  wearisome 
journeys,  he  was  more  than  a  match  even  for  those  hardy  sons 
of  the  desert ;  and  such  was  the  prudence  of  his  aiTangements, 
such  the  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  and  such  the  impetuosity  of 
his  attack,  that  he  subdued  tribe  after  tribe,  overran  the  whole 
of  the  vast  territory,  and  returned,  followed  by  ten  thousand 
captives,  and  loaded  with  spoil. 

"  Then,  in  the  review  of  his  bold  achievements,  and  in  con- 
sultation with  Amun,  did  I  myself  conceive  the  design,  and 
acquire  the  prophetic  power,  which  led  him  to  undertake  those 
distant  expeditions  which  have  made  his  name  a  terror  to  all 
lands,  and  will  leave  it  an  imperishable  memorial  to  all  ages. 
Convincing  him,  not  without  difficulty,  that  he  was  destined  in 
the  councils  of  Amun,  to  be  the  conqueror  and  lord  of  the  world, 
I  had  the  proud  satisfaction  of  seeing  him,  shortly  after  his 
assumption  of  the  sceptre,  go  forth  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
anhy  even  Egypt  has  ever  collected,  after  he  had  carefully 
ordered  his  kingdom  and  its  administration  in  every  part.  That 
army  was  composed  of  600,000  infantry,  and  24,00Q  ^socs^Xr^^ 
with  27,000  chariots  of  war.    The  offices  of  commovi^  ^xA  \x\aA\. 
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were  divided  among  my  father's  schoolfellows,  who  now  nom- 
bered  1700,  all  men  of  experience  no  less  than  prowess,  sotzoely 
one  of  whom  might  not  have  held  the  post  of  Sesostris  himselL 
With  this  army,  the  king  first  marched  towards  the  south,  and 
vanquishing  the  Ethiopians,  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute  of 
ivory,  ebony,  and  gold.  Then,  having  built  400  ships  of  war, 
he  turned  to  the  east,  and  sailing  down  the  Red  Sea,  he  subju- 
gated all  the  islands  and  the  coast  even  as  far  as  the  eontineiit 
of  India.  At  the  same  time  he  conducted  an  army  along  the 
interior,  and  passing  the  Ganges,  vanquished  all  Asia  as  fiir  as 
the  ocean,  and  the  land  of  the  barbarous  Scythians.  Tamiiig 
westward,  he  overran  Europe  till  he  reached  Thrace.  There 
his  course  was  stopped,  not,  however,  by  human  bravery,  bat  by 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  barrenness  of  the  sofl. 
Knowing  how  quickly  the  successive  waves  of  human  genera- 
tions wash  away  the  footsteps  even  of  the  greatest  heroes,  he 
erected  in  several  countries  statues  of  himself,  each,  bearing 
this  inscription :— Sesostris,  king  of  kings  and  lobd  of 

LORDS,  WITH  HIS  ARMS  CONQUERED  THIS  LAND.     But  how  shsU 

I  tell  you  of  the  vast  spoils  which  he  brought  home — the  trea- 
sure and  the  choice  productions  of  every  country  and  city  and 
sea ;  or  how  find  terms  to  describe  the  countless  hosts  of  hete- 
rogeneous captives,  from  kings  who  sat  on  thrones  to  slaves  ^dio 
worked  in  the  mines  ?  Oh,  what  a  day  was  that,  when  he 
entered  his  native  city — the  hundred-gated  Thebes ;  how  joyous 
and  triumphant  a  day  for  me,  as  well  as  for  those  exultant 
myriads  that  streamed  forth  from  every  gate  of  the  city  to  salute 
the  conqueror,  led  by  the  long  retinue  of  the  priesthood,  with 
all  their  pomp  and  blazonry,  and  by  the  sons  and  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  immortal  seventeen  hundred. 

"  Pardon  the  vanity  which  may  appear  to  have  dictated  this 
description,  but  your  studies  have  been  chiefly  in  sacred  things, 
and  it  was  necessary  you  should  have  before  your  mind  a  ^Qs- 
tinct  idea  of  the  strong  foundations  on  which  this  empire  is 
built.  For  know  that  it  is  only  of  the  basis  I  have  spokoi. 
That  boundless  treasure  Sesostris  was  too  wise  to  waste,  and 
too  pious  not  to  consecrate  to  the  divinity  by  whose  might  it 
had  been  acquired.  Therefore  did  he  resolve  to  expend  it  in 
raising  or  enlarging  those  huge  and  gorgeous  temples,  the 
memory,  if  not  the  existence,  of  which  will  be  coeval  with  the 
.  race  of  man.  But  before  I  direct  your  mind  to  one  or  two  of 
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his  constmctions,  let  me  give  you  a  proof  of  the  special  regard 
Sesostris  bears  to  all  of  Egyptian  blood ;  for  not  one  native  of 
the  land  wonld  he  suffer  to  engage  in  the  requisite  toils,  but 
imposed  the  labour  on  his  prisoners  and  tributaries  and  other 
foreign  dependants. 

''  You  seem  to  be  moved  at  those  words !  What  has  been 
his  royal  munificence  to  this  ancient  temple  and  venerable  city, 
yon  yourself  know  well.  Better,  feu:  better,  than  myself  are  you 
aware  of  the  value  of  those  literary  treasures,  the  spoils  of  many 
lands,  and  the  traditions  of  all  people,  with  which  he  has 
enriched  the  library  of  the  Sacred  College,  in  which,  I  am  proud 
to  learn,  you  have  been  a  most  diligent  and  successful  student. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Memphis,  too,  has  proof  of  his  munifi- 
cence, which  may  almost  rival  its  time-honoured  pyramids. 
But  Thebes,  his  own  city  Thebes,  already  so  renowned  for  its 
master-pieces  of  art,  has  he  piled  with  monuments,  which  will 
convey  to  the  remotest  posterity  the  honour  of  the  gods  and  the 
^lory  of  his  reign.  But  why  these  details?  You  cannot  be 
ignorant  of  facts  known  and  celebrated  from  Syene  to  Buto,  and 
from  the  lake  Serbo  to  the  bay  Flinthes.  If  your  memory 
needs  revival,  peruse  the  enumeration  the  king  himself  has 
made  of  his  forces,  his  revenue,  and  his  conquests,  on  those 
two  lofty  obelisks  which  are  now  rising  on  the  river-bank,* 
as  if  a  permanent  testimony  to  the  god  Nilus,  the  immediate 
and  prolific  source  of  all  this  wealth  and  happiness.  But  I 
have  done ;  I  have  briefly  sketched  the  glory  of  which  you  may 
at  least  have  a  large  shore :  the  sole  condition  is  that  you  fulfil 
my  wish,  and  accomplish  your  own  career,  by  consecrating  your 
life  to  the  sovereign  powers  that  guard  and  bless  this  prosperous 
land." 

"  My  royal  benefactress,"  I  replied,  "  to  you  I  owe  everything, 
and  to  you  I  am  willing  to  give  everything — ^but  one.  Pardon  me, 
madam,  if  even  in  your  presence,  remembering  that  the  blood  of 
Joseph  flows  in  my  veins,  I  reserve  my  allegiance  for  Him  from 
whom  came  my  life,  and  to  whom  belongs  every  soul  of  man. 
My  reply  will  be  brief;  would  that  it  could  be  such  as  you 
desire.  Only  let  me  premise  that  it  must  be  simple  as  well  as 
brief,  for  I  am  a  man  of  thought  rather  than  of  speech,  and  I 

*  At  what  is  now  called  Luxor,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  &  \itXVb 
north  of  Thebea,  in  Upper  Egrypt ;  one  of  the  two  obeUdu  now  ft\«D!QA  \sl  ^feA 
Plaee  de  la  Oonearde,  at  Pari*. 
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can  in  no  way  hope  to  answer  in  terms  correspcmding  to  the 
eloquence  of  your  highly  gifted  tongue.  Yet  must  I  bear  wit- 
ness that,  with  all  your  glowing  terms,  you  have  in  no  degree 
exaggerated  the  glories  of  your  imperial  sire.  Nay,  a  whole 
class  of  works,  of  the  highest  utility,  have  you  omitted,  which 
to  me  at  least  confer  on  their  originator  a  yet  higher  honoiir. 
The  progress  of  some  of  those  works  have  I  watched  with  my 
own  eyes ;  for  this  region,  the  delta  of  the  land,  has  been  their 
locality.  With  what  admiration  have  I  seen  those  moandB,  or 
rather  hills,  erected  here  as  places  of  resort  and  even  refiige, 
when  the  Nile,  overflowing  its  banks,  lays  the  whole  ooimtay 
under  water.  And  then  what  forethought  in  those  canals  whidi 
now  bear  its  fertilising  waves  over  the  entire  surfisu^  of  the 
soil !  Not  only  wisdom,  but  unheard-of  enterprise,  too,  is  mani- 
fested in  that  stupendous  undertaking  by  which  my  royal 
master  is  uniting  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea. 

**  But,  madam,"  I  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  my  heart  sinks 
within  me  while  I  dwell  in  thought  on  these  parts  of  your  sire'i 
dominions.  There,  in  thought,  I  behold  other  works~-workBy 
doubtless,  great  in  conception  and  admirable  in  execution ;  but 
works  which  attest  the  servitude  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and 
at  the  same  time  rivet  their  chains.  Why,  madam,  what  are 
Pithom  and  what  Ramses  but  two  strongholds  built  at  once  by 
and  against  your  Hebrew  slaves?  Oh!  the  adroit  and  too 
successful  policy  of  making  that  unhappy  race  erect  its  own 
dungeons !  You  have  spoken,  royal  Athyrtis,  of  your  father's 
achievements  against  the  Arab  tribes  of  Syria.  You  conde- 
scended to  notice  my  emotion  as  those  words  fell  from  your 
lips.  The  cause  you  could  not  divine,  for  probably  you  did  not 
remember  that  their  blood  is  mine.  I  shrank  from  yonr 
recital,  for  in  fancy  I  saw  my  own  kindred — men,  women,  and 
children — falling  beneath  the  upraised  scymitar  of  Sesostris. 
And  now,  to  keep  back  the  hordes  of  that  wild  and  manly  race, 
who  press  southwardly  and  westwardly  against  the  confLaes  ol 
this  land,  thirsting  for  revenge,  the  king  erects  a  wall  extending 
even  from  this  city  to  Pelusium,  the  eastern  border  of  Egypt 
Do  I  blame  these^recautions  ?  They  are,  I  know,  indispensable. 
Could  I  be  an  Egyptian,  I  should  rejoice  in  their  progress.  Bat 
that  progress  is  purchased  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  my  own 
kinsfolk.  May  I  be  pardoned,  madam,  but  I  have  not  heea  aUe 
to  keep  either  my  eye  or  my  heart  from  those  stupendona  bat 
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exhausting  constructions.  Compelled  hare  I  been,  by  a  power 
wMch  I  could  as  little  define  as  resist,  to  go  forth  in  disguise  to 
look  on  that,  to  me,  most  distressing  scene.  I  have  seen  weep- 
ing eyes  and  worn  cheeks  there,  that  so  bore  the  Hebrew  stamp 
that,  when  on  returning  hither  and  looking  in  the  mirror,  I 
shuddered  at  the  resemblance,  and  dreamt  in  the  night  that  I 
myself  was  working  the  clay  there  under  a  slave-driver's  whip, 
and  that  slave-driver  my  own  father.  Madam,  I  have  gone 
among  those  unhappy  thousands  as  they  lay  sleeping  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  heard  groanings  as  from  the  down-trodden, 
together  with  prayers  for  deliverance,  which  now  sank  like  a 
mountain  on  my  heart,  and  now  stung  it  with  keen  self- 
reproach.  I  have  wandered  forth  at  early  mom,  and  witnessed 
with  what  pain  and  difficulty  the  labourers  dragged  their 
emaciated,  bodies,  these  to  the  pick  and  the  spade,  those  to  the 
hammer  and  the  spike,  others  to  the  brick-mould,  and  others  to 
offices,  the  very  instruments  of  which  are  unfit  to  be  mentioned 
in  such  a  presence.  Madam,  mine  is  a  vigorous  and  joyous  race ; 
but  alas! — excuse  my  tears,  madam — their  vigour  is  nearly 
gone,  and  their  joy  has  vanished.  No  more  is  the  labour  of 
the  day  welcomed  with  song  and  lute ;  no  more  is  its  termina- 
tion celebrated  with  the  dance.  The  beauty  of  our  maidens  is 
darkened,  the  buoyancy  of  our  youth  is  unstrung,  and  the  aged 
go  down  with  theie  dishonoured  grey  hairs  in  sorrow  and  lamen- 
tation to  the  grave.  No,  madam,  I  cannot  enter  the  priesthood ; 
I  cannot  become  an  Egyptian.  I  bless  you  heartily  for  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  I  have  gained  through  your  unmerited 
bounty  ;  but  after  all  your  patient  waiting,  all  your  kind  for- 
bearance, all  your  alluring  promises,  a  Hebrew  I  am,  and  a 
Hebrew  I  must  remain." 

The  brow  of  the  princess  clouded  as  I  finished  these  words. 
She  added :  "  The  worst  will  happen — the  very  evil  I  feared, 
and  have  done  all  I  could  to  avert.  A  deadly  enmity  is  spring- 
ing up  between  your  race  and  mine.  A  dire  conflict  is  coming 
on,  which  will  commit  the  all-powerful  Amun  in  strife  against 
him  whom  you  call  Elohim.  The  thought  of  that  collision  fills 
me  with  distress,  but  chiefly  on  your  account ;  for  be  assured 
that  Egypt  has  not  conquered  the  world  to  bend  the  neck  to  a 
Syrian  divinity." 

«  Magnanimous  lady,"  I  rejoined,  "  yours  ia  as^gmt^ox^OlK:^  ^1 
the  daughter  oi'&eeoBtri» :  would  that  it  were  ^ed. 
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grace  of  the  Most  High  God.  Too  well  do  I  know  thit  the 
Mendly  feeling  originated  by  Joseph  has,  under  the  secret  ud 
open  working  of  the  priests,  been  not  only  nndenniiied  and  d^ 
stroyed,  but  converted  into  a  rivalry,  which  bears  in  its  bosom 
mortal  issues,  and  has  already  brought  untold  woes  on  the  Hebxew 
people.  Would  that  it  were  in  my  power  to  turn  aside  the 
coming  wrath!  But  the  struggle,  though  I  but  dimly  foresee  its 
nature,  is  one  of  principle,  affecting  the  very  life  of  your  natkn 
and  my  own  oppressed  race,  for  it  is  essentially  religious.  And 
here  arises  my  dif&culty.  All  else  could  I  sacrifice  to  gnJdSj 
your  wishes,  which  point  to  a  proud  destiny  for  me,  whose  in&nt 
life  you  saved,  and  who,  but  for  your  continued  goodness,  oomld 
have  been  no  more  than  the  foreman  of  a  gang  of  slaves.  But 
these  dazzling  honours  have  lost  their  charm.  I  go.  Yet  grant 
me  one  favour  more.  Fain  would  I  go  in  secrecy;  elposeme 
not  to  the  vengeance  of  disappointed  priests." 

The  princess  in  silence  left  the  pillared  hall,  and  at  night  I 
withdrew  from  those  venerable  walls.  The  past  and  the  fature 
rose  on  my  mind — that  brilliant  past — ^that  clouded  future.  No 
definite  plans  of  action  had  I  formed.  I  relied  for  direction  on 
the  same  Hand  that  had  given  me  strength  to  prefer  his  service 
to  the  pleasures  of  Egypt. 

Naturally  I  sought  one  of  the  remoter  settlements  of  my 
brethren,  in  a  hilly  and  secluded  district  of  Goshen,  which  lay 
towards  Canaan.  The  position  of  this  clan  gave  its  memberB  a 
species  of  independence,  and  so  encouraged  a  manly  patriotism 
in  their  breasts.  In  course  of  time  they  began  to  form  the  nudeas 
of  a  Hebrew  national  party.  Within  their  fastnesses,  fugitiTes 
found  a  shelter  from  disgracefril  punishment  or  ignominious 
death.  Their  numbers  grew  after  my  arrival  among  them,  and 
soon  the  general  voice  summoned  me  to  place  myself  at  their 
head.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of  the  old  family  and  tribal  relationshipi 
which  had  never  wholly  died  out,  possessing  some  kind  of  rough 
organization,  our  band,  from  serving  as  a  shelter,  began  to 
meditate  reprisals. 

Sharing  in  this  state  of  general  feeling,  one  evening,  having 
wandered  in  meditation  far  on  towards  the  land  of  bondage,  I 
came  near  a  troop  of  workmen  employed  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult tasks  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  great  canal.  The 
spot  was  a  quicksand  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh.  Vain  was  the 
labour  of  the  men's  hands ;  the  excavation  filled  as  fast  as  it  was 
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cut.  The  unaToidable  want  of  progress  was  visited  with  cruel 
punishments.  One  who  had  been  destined  to  be  severely  beaten, 
being  a  man  of  high  spirit,  vigorous  frame,  and  swift  of  foot, 
had  escaped  by  flight  from  the  tormentor's  hands.  A  hue  and 
cry  was  forthwith  raised.  He  was  run  down,  and  already  a 
battle-axe  was  falling  on  his  neck,  when,  rushing  in,  I  slew  the 
alayer.  The  whole  transaction — the  work  of  a  moment — ^took 
plaoe  within  the  angle  of  a  rock,  and  so  passed  unseen.  My 
zescued  brother  and  myself,  having  buried  the  Egyptian  in 
the  sand,  hastened  to  our  settlement.  The  refugee  was  rather 
Talorous  than  discreet.  In  speaking  of  his  escape,  he  extolled 
my  spirit  and  daring.  The  eulogy  was  ill-received  by  a  few, 
who  had  already  intimated  that  I  took  too  much  on  mysell 
The  discontent  very  inopportunely  found  expression,  when, 
shortly  after,  grieved  at  seeing  the  hands  of  two  Hebrews 
raised  against  each  other,  I  interposed,  and  with  friendly  coun- 
sels strove  to  pacify  the  combatants.  My  effort  was  met  by  a 
repulse,  and  an  insinuation  which  I  little  expected — '*Who 
made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us  ?  Intendest  thou  to  kill 
me,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian  ?"  was  the  reply.  I  saw  that 
my  avenging  blow  was  known,  and  I  knew  not  to  what  the 
suspicion  might  shortly  grow. 

My  uneasiness  was  increased  a  few  weeks  after  by  intelligence 
firom  court.  I  had  always  dreaded  the  effect,  when  what  would 
be  called  my  apostasy  became  known  to  the  monarch  and  to  the 
sacerdotal  and  warrior  castes.  My  fears  did  not  respect  myself 
so  much  as  others.  I  feared  for  those  of  my  brethren  who  still 
lived  on  a  somewhat  friendly  footing  with  the  natives,  alike  in 
the  highest,  the  middle,  and  the  humbler  classes.  I  feared  for  the 
large  number  of  the  Israelite  workmen  employed  by  Pharaoh  at 
Thebes  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  land,  and  so  sundered  from 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  large  body  of  the  nation  which 
dwelt  in  Goshen.  For  that  body,  too,  I  feared,  on  the  ground  of 
their  proximity  to  the  then  seat  of  power,  Memphis,  and  to  the 
sacerdotal  collie  in  HeHopolis.  My  fears  sometimes  became 
very  vivid  as  wellas  very  dark.  What,  if  a  religious  war  of  ex- 
terminatioiishevild  be  stirred  up  by  sacerdotal  bigotry?  What, 
if  a  general  massaere  should  be  attempted  ?  Already  had  the 
worst  dispositioiis  been  manifested ;  we  were  loaded  with  re- 
proaches, and  every  ignominious  term  was  fixed  u^^on  ta.  *Wm& 
storm  seemed  gatiteriag  in  the  distance,  when  one  eveinii%\ 
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learnt  that  soldiers  were  prowling  round  our  scttlementi  charged 
with  a  command  from  Pharaoh  to  seize  me  alive  or  dead«  ''Thi 
shepherd  slain,  the  sheep,"  thought  I,  "  will  be  scattered."  I 
accordingly  fled,  resolved,  with  God's  help,  to  reserve  myself  for 
better  days,  and,  if  it  might  be,  a  nobler  destiny. 

My  steps  of  course  went  eastward.  Undirected  were  they 
except  by  the  Divine  finger.  Journeying  by  night,  I  hid  myself 
by  day,  and  so  fled  until  I  reached  the  territories  of  Midiaii»  on 
the  north-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Wearied  with  my  long 
and  harassing  way,  I  sat  down  in  the  circular  enclosure  of  a  well* 
blessing  the  God  of  my  fathers  that  I  had  been  conducted  to  a 
friendly  tribe  of  the  great  Arab  family.  As  I  sat  there  under 
the  long  shadows  of  evening,  I  saw  a  small  gproup  of  damsels 
making  for  the  well,  bearing  pitchers  in  their  hands,  and  followed 
by  their  thirsty  flock.  Suddenly  my  ear  caught  a  sound  as  of  ft 
troop  of  horse,  and  turning,  I  beheld  three  sons  of  the  desert 
rushing  down  in  full  speed,  their  lances  poised  on  the  unpro- 
tected maidens.  Indignant  at  the  cowardice,  I  seized  my  arms, 
and  unmindful  of  my  disparity  to  the  foe,  boldly  dashed  on  the 
nearest.  At  the  same  moment,  the  girls,  taking  courage,  flew 
like  heroines  on  the  Bedouins,  who  turned  and  fled.  Thus  re- 
lieved, the  young  women  watered  their  cattle,  fllled  their  urns, 
and,  inviting  me  to  follow  them,  returned  to  their  father's  tent 
Warm  was  the  welcome  which  I  found ;  and  there  did  I  tarry  to 
take  rest,  and  ponder  my  future.  Meanwhile,  I  received  in 
marriage  the  hand  of  one  of  my  host's  daughters,  who  made 
that  foreign  land  a  home  to  me,  for  there  she  gave  me  a  son. 

Happy  was  the  ciixumstance  that  I  entered  the  tent  of  Jethro 
— so  was  my  father-in-law  called.  As  the  priest  of  the  country» 
Jethro  was  wise  in  divine  things.  He  worshipped  too,  as  did  I, 
Elohim,  the  sole  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Frequent  w^re 
our  communings  on  heavenly  realities  and  earthly  duties,  and  if 
he  did  not  lay  open  before  me  the  path  of  duty,  he  confirmed  me 
in  the  step  I  had  taken  in  renouncing  the  idols  of  Egypt,  and 
led  me  with  a  fuller  faith  and  a  firmer  trust  to  the  adoration 
and  service  of  the  great  invisible  One  who  fills  all  things. 

It  was  a  nomad  tribe  of  which  I  had  become  a  member.  Their 
solo  treasures  were  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  these  they  pas- 
tured at  large  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  district.  Having  in 
charge  a  certain  number,  I,  with  the  members  of  my  fiuuilyi 
roamed  almost  where  X  would,  passing  from  spot  to  spot  as  tbo 
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supply  of  herbage  might  suggest.  One  night,  while  watching 
my  flocks  on  a  new  pasture  under  the  glittering  stars  of  that 
pare  sky»  I  heard  a  voice  within  me  say,  "  Why  not  visit  Sinai, 
that  great  altar  of  the  Abrahamidae,  where  God  specially  makes 
his  presence  known  and  manifests  his  grace  ?  there  your  doubts 
may  be  removed,  your  fears  may  be  scattered,  your  path  may  be 
struck  out  before  your  eyes."  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  that 
voice  died  away,  when  I  was  on  the  road  for  Horeb. 

The  way  was  long,  rugged,  and  dangerous.  The  more,  how- 
ever, was  my  mind  kept  on  the  alert,  and  the  more  desirous  was 
I  for  a  final  settlement  of  my  fature  destiny.  For  something 
high,  I  could  not  doubt,  I  had  been  bom,  trained,  and  redeemed. 
Was  it  that  I,  in  return  for  favours  so  great,  should  become  a 
liberator  of  God's  oppressed  and  sorrowing  people  ?  I  knew  not, 
and  yet  I  dared  not  say  "  No,"  though  as  little  did  I  feel  it  right 
to  say  "  Yes ;"  I  knew  not — ^but  I  also  knew  that  if  my  thought 
was  God's  thought,  the  fact  would  in  time  be  made  clear. 

The  fact  at  length  was  made  clear.  I  had  come  to  Horeb,  the 
very  centre  of  that  awful  and  stupendous  group  of  mountains.  I 
had  dwelt  there  many  days,  bowing  down  in  prayer,  morning, 
Qoon,  and  night,  and  sometimes  remaining  for  hours  in  a  rapt 
religious  meditation  under  the  starlit  canopy  of  those  ebon  skies. 
There  was  I  with  my  face  on  the  ground  one  night,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  my  entreaties,  my  sense  suddenly  became  daz- 
eled  as  if  with  a  bright  mass  of  fire.  Raising  my  head  I  saw  on 
a  mound  at  a  little  distance  a  solitary  bush  in  that  waste  wilder- 
ness, and  the  bush  burned  throughout,  yet  was  unconsumed. 
I  bent  down  my  head  and  felt  that  God  was  there.  Then,  as  I 
essayed  to  rise,  came  there  forth  these  solemn  and  ever-memo- 
rable words,  "  Draw  not  nigh  hither ;  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off 
thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  I 
am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob."  Thereon,  filled  with  tremblings,  I  hid 
my  face  in  my  hands,  for  how  durst  I  look  on  that  Divine 
iymbol?  While  I  knelt  there,  filled  with  awe,  and  as  if  covered 
with  light,  the  voice  added,  **  I  have  surely  seen  the  afiUction  of 
my  people  which  are  in  Egypt,  and  I  have  heard  their  cry  by 
reason  of  their  taskmakers ;  for  I  know  their  sorrows ;  and  I  am 
3Qme  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
to  bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good  land  aad  Ob  lax%^ 
onto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  unto  the  ']^Aa«A  !^dL^^ 
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Canaanites.  Come  dow,  therefore,  and  I  will  send  fbee  mto 
Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  ehildna 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?"  Oyerpowered  with  the  consoioiiflnea 
of  the  Divine  presence,  I  replied,  **  Who  am  I  that  I  ahonld  go 
unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?"  And  God  said,  "  Certainly  I  will  be  wilii 
thee."  Again  I  answered,  *'  When  I  come  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  the  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent 
me  unto  you,  and  they  shall  say  to  me,  What  is  his  namef 
what  shall  I  say  unto  them  ?''  And  God  said,  '<  I  am  THAT  I 
AM  ;  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM  hath  aont 
me  unto  you;  this  is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memozial 
unto  all  generations.  Go,  gather  the  elders  of  Israel  togethori 
and  thou  and  they  shall  come  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  shall 
say  unto  him,  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  vs  { 
and  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  I  will 
stretch  out  my  hand  and  smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonden 
which  I  will  do  in  the  midst  thereof,  and  after  that  he  will  Irt 
you  go."  And  I  answered  and  said,  **  But,  behold  they  will  not 
believe  me ;  for  they  will  say,  the  Lord' hath  not  appeared  unto 
thee."  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  "  What  is  that  in  thine 
hand?"  and  I  said,  "A  rod."  And  he  said,  "Cast  it  on  the 
ground."  I  accordingly  did  so,  and  it  became  a  serpent ;  and  I 
fled  from  before  it  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  "  Put  forth 
thine  hand  and  take  it  by  the  tail ;"  I  did  so,  and  it  again  be* 
came  a  rod  in  my  hand.  And  the  Lord  frirthermore  said  onto 
me,  "  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom ;"  and  when  I  .had 
done  so,  and  drawn  it  forth,  behold  it  was  leprous  as  snow.  And 
he  said,  "  Put  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom  again."  I  accordingly 
did  so,  and  on  plucking  it  out  of  my  bosom,  it  was  turned  again 
as  my  other  flesh. 

These  marvellous  testimonies  I  could  not  withstand.  Con- 
vinced was  I  now  that  Jehovah  was  with  me,  and  that  he 
intended  me  to  be  a  deliverer  of  his  people.  If  I  could  have 
gainsaid  the  change  of  the  rod  into  a  serpent,  how  could  I  mifls 
the  power  of  the  Most  High  when  I  felt  as  well  as  saw  the 
leprosy  in  my  hand  ?  Yet  did  I  shrink  from  the  arduous  task 
which  confronted  me,  for  instead  of  being  eloquent  of  speeohf 
I  am  of  a  slow  tongue.  But  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  '*  Who 
hath  made  man's  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or 
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the  seeing,  or  the  blind?  have  not  I  the  Lord  ?  Now,  therefore, 
go,  and  I  will  be  with  thee,  with  thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee 
what  thou  shalt  say."  Still  did  I  hesitate,  for  I  felt  unequal  to 
a  mission,  so  high,  so  solemn,  so  momentous;  when  at  length  the 
designation  of  my  brother  Aaron  as  my  spokesman,  determined 
me  to  yield  to  the  divine  impulses,  and  undertake  the  embassy. 
Thus  overcome,  I  received  a  staff  of  office  (my  own  shepherd's 
crook)  from  Ihe  hand  of  Jehovah,  who  finally  said,  "  Take  thou 
this  rod  in  thine  hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt  do  signs.^ 

With  as  little  delay  as  so  long  and  arduous  a  journey  ad< 
mitted,  I  returned  from  Sinai  into  Goshen — ^&om  which  land  I 
had  now  been  absent  nearly  forty  years — and,  in  company  with 
Aaron,  gathered  together  all  Ihe  elders  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
To  them  we  expounded  the  words  of  Jehovah,  and  showed  the 
conunanded  signs.  The  first  effect  produced  was  a  calm  and 
religious  joy.    They  believed  our  testimony. 

This  reception  gave  me  courage.  Here  was  a  new  proof  that 
Qod  was  with  me ;  and  who  or  what  could  resist  God?  Besides, 
the  power  of  Egypt  was  at  this  period  not  altogether  so  great 
as  when  I  quitted  the  presence  of  Athyrtis.  The  great  Sesostris 
was  now  dead.  With  him  passed  away  a  glory  which  dazzled 
and  fascinated  as  well  as  enslaved.  Of  a  weaker  character,  and 
of  slender  renown,  was  Menephthes,  the  present  ruling  sove* 
rei^.  Yet  huge  and  gigantic  was  that  force  which  I  was  about 
to  array  myself  against.  And  with  what  allies !  More  and 
more  every  year  had  the  people  sunk  in  personal  strength,  in 
national  sentiment,  in  manly  spirit.  Thousands  of  them  had 
receiyed  into  their  veins  the  pollutions  of  idolatry.  Tens  of 
thousands  had  been  artfully  bound  up  with  the  Egyptian  polity, 
hy  employments  and  interest  in  various  shapes.  The  bulk  wei*e 
degraded  by  the  scourge  of  slavery.  When  I  looked  at  their 
stolid  countenances,  saw  their  scarred  backs,  heard  their  indecent 
or  blasphemous  words,  or  called  to  mind  their  evil  deeds,  I  felt 
as  if  I  saw  Ihe  epithet  slave  branded  on  their  foreheads,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

Resolved,  however,  to  profit  by  the  first  outburst  of  a  fresh 
and  hearty  enthusiasm  among  the  elders,  I  sought  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  Menephthes,  with  whom  I  imagined  I  might 
have  some  personal  influence,  since  we  had  studied  within  the 
same  learned  halls  and  were  once  on  terms  of  fanuliax  intec^scrocra^ 
As  if  aware  tha^  the  long-foreseen  and  no  little  dre«Ae^  S»n&it 

1^ 
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had  at  length  come,  he  received  my  brother  and  myself  seated <m 
his  throne,  and  surrounded  \\ith  all  the  majesty  he  could  bonow 
from  rows  of  learned  priests  in  the  most  costly  attire,  linet  almoit 
endless  of  glittering  courtiers,  and  all  the  parade  of  musb  and 
aitificial  fires.  As  I  advanced  along  the  gorgeous  aYGnue,  and 
felt  how  weak  a  creature  I  was  to  be  thus  matched  against  the 
pride  and  the  strength  of  Egypt,  I  chanced  to  let  my  eye  M 
on  the  countenance  of  the  high-priest,  under  whose  immediatB 
care  I  had  passed  my  novitiate.  What  contempt  and  scorn  wen 
there!  yet,  accompanied  withal  by  a  hardly  suppressed  ex- 
citement, which  passed  from  fear  to  determination,  and  from 
determination  to  fear.  That  scowl,  however,  revived  my  spiiitsi 
and  bowing  down  to  the  lowest  step  of  the  sumptuous  throne^  I 
firmly  announced  my  message,  humbly  but  earnestly  entreat- 
ing leave  of  three  days*  absence  that  my  people  might  hold 
a  solemn  feast  in  the  wilderness,  apart  from  the  intermptioDi 
and  offences  which  had  long  caused  our  Hebrew  rites  to  be  di^ 
continued. 

In  reply  to  my  request,  Pharaoh  pronounced  a  stem  and  de- 
cided negative ;  adding,  *<  Who  is  Jehovah  that  I  should  obey 
his  voice  ?     I  know  not  Jehovah,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go." 

Those  words  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  confficf^ 
and  the  source  of  the  opposition.  The  national  religion  yru 
considered  in  danger,  and  the  stoutest  resistance  was  to  be 
offered  to  my  efforts.  Nor  can  I  deny  that  the  sacerdotal  order 
had  some  ground  for  their  fears.  The  conquests  of  Sesostiishad 
not  only  introduced  new  and  foreign  ideas,  but  stimulated  the 
mind  of  the  nation.  In  the  consequent  activity  of  thonghti 
there  was  engendered  a  certain  freedom  of  inquiry  and  utte^ 
ance  which,  though  confined  within  narrow  limits,  had  a  hostile 
bearing  on  so  fall  and  heterogeneous  a  pantheon  as  that  of  Egypt 
As  birds  of  prey  scent  the  carrion  from  afar,  so  did  the  priesti 
show  a  keen  sensibility  in  regard  to  the  nascent  heresy.  More 
adverse  was  the  tendency  of  Hebrewism  in  the  midst  of  those 
idolators ;  for,  after  all  the  debasement  which  my  people  had 
suffered  from  the  natives,  there  remained  a  large  and  poworfol 
remnant  who  clave  to  Jehovah,  and,  as  opportunity  served,  bore 
their  testimony  to  his  name. 

Pharaoh's  refusal  did  not,  therefore,  take  me  wholly  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  for  one  accompaniment  of  that  refusal  I  was  not  pre- 
pared.   Alleging  as  the  ground  of  my  request,  a  love  of  idknesi 
20 
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m  the  part  of  the  people,  he  commanded  that  their  burdens 
ihoold  be  augmented.  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  this  infliction 
^hich  acted  most  adversely  to  my  designs.  The  larger  number 
>f  the  Israelites  were  employed  in  making,  from  the  mud  of  the 
^ile,  those  bricks  which  are  used  in  numbers  so  vast  for  the 
LUg^e  substructions  of  many  of  the  Egyptian  edifices.  The  little 
lonsistency  of  the  material  necessitates  the  employment  of  cut 
.trawy  which,  moulded  with  the  clayey  substance,  gives  it  a 
brm,  hard  texture.  Hitherto,  the  straw  had  been  supplied  to 
he  labourers,  or,  rather,  it  had  to  be  collected  and  brought  from 
listant  and  scattered  corn-fields.  Now,  without  any  abatement 
a  the  required  tale  of  bricks,  the  workmen  were  compelled  to 
eek  and  procure  straw  for  themselves ;  in  doing  which  they 
rere  dispersed  abroad  over  the  low  lands,  and  so  prevented 
rom  holding  meetings,  taking  counsel,  and  forming  plans,  all 
>f  "which  were  necessary  as  preliminaries  to  the  execution  of  my 
niBflion.  While  the  bonds  of  our  union  were  thus  relaxed,  the 
3eople  daily  felt  more  and  more  the  pressures  of  their  intoler- 
ible  toil.  For  a  while  they  bore  the  load,  if  not  patiently,  yet 
ndthout  murmuring.  At  length,  galled  by  the  yoke,  they  burst 
!brth  in  complaint  against  Aaron  and  myself,  saying,  "The  Lord 
.ook  upon  you  and  judge,  because  ye  have  made  our  savour  to 
be  abhorred  in  the  ey^  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his 
servants,  to  put  a  sword  in  their  hands  to  slay  us.'' 

This  new  grief  was  the  most  poignant  of  any  I  was  called  to 
endure.  For  relief  I  sought  the  Lord,  pouiing  out  my  soul  before 
him  ;  I  even  asked  my  discharge  from  a  duty  which,  with  daily 
increasing  force,  I  felt  I  could  not  execute ;  and,  in  reply  he 
saidy  consolingly,  "Now  shalt  thou  see  what  I  will  do  to 
Pharaoh,  for  with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  my  people  go ; 
nay,  he  shall  even  drive *them  out  of  the  land." 

My  spirit  was  revived  and  strengthened.  I  went  to  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  spoke  to  them  the  words  I  had  heard 
from  God;  but  they  hearkened  not  unto  me,  for  anguish  of  spirit 
and  for  fear  of  yet  more  cruel  bondage.  My  purpose  was  thus 
for  a  while  defeated,  and  I  was  in  despair.  Then  came  the  word 
of  Jehovah  unto  me,  and  laid  on  me  a  charge  which  left  no 
option,  but  bade  me  and  drove  me  to  go  again  unto  Pharaoh. 
Taking  Aaron  with  mc,  I  accordingly  went,  with  a  shadowy 
hope  that  should  an  impression  be  made  on  the  Mug,  it  \nwjl\Al 
go  some  way  to  call  back  the  spirit  of  the  people,    l^ol  'm^^cra!!^. 
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diiBculty  did  we  obtiuQ  the  audicDce,  which  this  I 
comparatively  a  private  ansa. 


Tlie  SIpi  bcTorr  V 

Having  aiiDOuiiced  our  errand,  and  hidden  Menephthea  in  tbe 
name  of  Jehovah  lot  the  Hebrews  depart,  we  gave  a  sign  that 
we  spoke  in  tlic  name  of  Gud.  Aaron  cant  down  hia  rod  befbn 
Pharaoh,  and  it  became  a  serpent !  The  king  darted  bwik,  M  if 
horror- Htrufk,  from  the  spot  he  occupied.  Suddenly  reoortnng 
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presence  of  mind,  he  caused  the  sorcerers  and  magicians  to  be 
called,  famed  so  many  ages  for  their  hidden  lore  and  their 
mysterious  powers.  They  entered  the  hall ;  they  looked  on  the 
serpent,  which  stood  there  erect  on  its  tail,  with  brandishing 
and  fiery  jaws.  Forthwith  came  there  from  their  circle  one  of 
the  order  called  Psylli,  held  in  high  repute  for  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  train  and  manage  serpents,  even  the  deadliest 
that  infest  the  land,  and  so  appear  to  the  world  as  public  bene- 
fiustors  no  less  than  men  of  awful  power.  Instead  of  their  usual 
staff  of  office,  they  bore  each  in  his  hand  a  serpent,  stiffened  by 
their  artifices.  These  they  cast  down  before  the  monarch,  and 
■traightway  the  reptiles  recovered  animation  and  activity.  The 
triumph  appeared  complete,  when  my  brother's  rod-serpent 
•wallowed  the  rest.  What  consternation  sat  now  on  those 
oountenances,  which  had  never  witnessed  the  like  before !  For 
a  moment  Pharaoh  seemed  shaken ;  the  next,  he  commanded  us 
out  of  his  presence  with  ignominious  and  threatening  words. 
Little  impression  did  his  reproaches  make  on  me,  for  I  knew 
the  means  by  which  the  guile  had  been  performed,  and  I  had 
marked  the  amazement  our  sign  hod  created.  From  this  time 
I  became  confident  that  Israel  would  be  delivered. 

Despatch  was  now  of  great  momenta  That  night  I  received 
a  divine  command,  and,  in  consequence,  early  in  the  morning  I 
stood  on  the  river's  brink,  under  the  shadow  of  the  everlasting 
pyramids,  to  encounter  Menephthes  as  he  came  in  pomp  to  pay 
his  flTiwTiRl  spring  adorations  to  the  Nile.  Soon  did  my  ears 
catch  the  sounds  of  the  distant  bands,  and  then  my  eyes  were 
saluted  with  the  golden  and  brazen  arms  and  insignia  which 
glittered  in  the  clear  rays  of  the  early  sun,  as  train  after  train 
wound  forth  out  of  Memphis,  and  crossed  the  verdant  plains  to 
the  customary  spot  on  the  margin  where  I  stood.  I  had  chosen 
a  slight  elevation,  which  commanded  a  sight  of  the  river,  as 
well  as  of  the  retinue.  Arrived  at  the  spot,  where  a  splendid 
canopy  had  been  erected  for  the  monarch,  the  latter  knelt  down 
and  bcg^n  an  invocation  to  the  river,  in  which  all  its  real  virtues 
were  set  forth  in  inflated  phrase.  At  the  moment  when  the  king 
uttered  the  words.  Sweetest  of  waters^  source  of  health  and 
strength  and  life  I  and  when  he  had  got  to  his  lips  the  jewelled 
goblet  filled  from  the  stream  by  the  hierarch,  Aaron  lifted  his 
rod  on  high,  and  said,  "  Let  the  water  be  blood,  and  let  the 
river  be  blood,  and  let  all  the  streams  of  the  tivcy  \ife  \i\wA\^'' 
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and  blood  they  were,  and  Ilicre  was  blood  throughout  til  t! 
laud  of  Egypt.    A  unireraal  shriek  rtobc  from  that,  till  tl 


B  ond     1  lood 

momoiit,  jabilant  multitude     the  cup  fell  from  the  monardi'a 

^^       hand,  he  himself  huiritd  iiom  liis  elevation,  the  hnrps  ceofcd, 

.   the  danping  girls  wtre  Btiil,  and  horror  sat  on  evcrj  face  and 
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roze  every  limb.    The  crowda  dispersed,  and  the  king  returned 
!>  his  palace. 

This  eventfid  day  had  not  come  to  a  close,  when  trumpeters 
anoTUiced  in  every  part  that  the  wise  men  that  very  evening 
rould  confound  the  Hebrew.  At  the  given  time  and  place, 
B(M>rdingly,  the  magicians  appeared.  Well  chosen  was  the  spot 
>r  their  sinister  purposes — a  small  lake  in  an  immense  plain, 
isible  to  those  only  who  stood  around  the  margin.  That  margin 
rsm  occupied  by  the  operators  and  their  sacerdotal  patrons. 
iter  a  while,  during  which  ceremonies  were  performed  that  I 
umot  describe — for  I  was  not  permitted  to  see  them — and  after 
long  continuance  of  the  wildest  and  most  frantic  strains  of 
fuic,  the  cry  arose  from  the  inmost  circle,  the  enchanters 
bemselves,  ** Blood,  blood!"  a  cry  which  was  taken  up  and 
lioed  by  the  next,  until  the  whole  plain  rang  with  piercing 
loatB  of  "  Blood,  Blood  !"  which  were  heard  in  the  inmost  re- 
ef the  distant  city,  over  which  now  the  deep  shades  of  night 
resting.  The  countless  thousands  returned  to  their  abodes, 
id  a  feeling  prevailed  that  one  sign  had  been  countervailed  by 
le  other — as  if  human  artifice  could  equal  Jehovah's  might. 
Again  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me,  and  again  I  went 
ito  Pharaoh.  I  met  him  in  the  way  as  he  proceeded  in  solemn 
imp  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  Pthah,  in  acknowledgment  of 
otories  gained  by  him  over  the  nations  of  Libya  and  Syria. 
le  procession  was  opened  by  singers  and  musicians  with  drums, 
noble  flutes  and  trumpets,  led  by  a  president  holding  in  his 
lad  a  musical  symbol,  and  bearing  two  books  of  Hermes,  one 
'  -which  contained  hynms  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  the  other 
•eceptfl  for  the  guidance  of  the  king.  Next  came  the  Horoscope, 
[th  a  chronometer  in  his  hand,  and  a  branch  of  palm,  the  em- 
em  of  astronomy  ;  his  duty  lay  in  setting  forth  the  four  books 
^  Hermes,  on  that  mysterious  science.  After  him  came  the 
xerogrammatiBt,  with'  penjs,  writing  reeds,  paper  and  ink ;  his 
Bee  was  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  respecting  the  sacred  utensils, 
eights,  measures,  religious  usages,  and  specially  the  art  of 
riting,  and  the  science  of  geometry.  He  was  followed  by  the 
bolistes,  with  the  cubes  of  justice  and  the  vases  of  consecra- 
on ;  he  professes  all  that  regards  education  and  the  selection 
^  animals  for  sacrifice,  the  prescriptive  tokens  of  reverence  due 
I  the  gods,  the  oblations  of  first-fruits,  also  hymns,  festivoA&^BXkdL 
rocessions.    Then  came  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  oaii  \)c(i<^«£ 
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a  stately  canopy,  borne  bj  princes  of  the  realm.  On  the  thrani^ 
wrought  in  gold  and  ivoiy,  were  tlie  regal  figures  of  a  sphinx,  t 
lion,  and  a  hawk,  lichind  him  were  borne  images  of  truth  tnd 
justice  having  expanded  winga.  Fan-bcarera  crowded  am 
Intermingled  with  tliem  were  other  officers,  carrying  aloft  im 
of  the  deceased  relatives  and  anceators  of  Menephthea,  while 
membera  of  the  prieatlj  caste  bore  Ms  arms  and  heraldiy.  Be- 
presentatives  of  the  warrior  order,  and  long  lines  of  guards,  w 
various  bonds,  brought  up  the  whole,  which  waa  intended  to 
symbolize  the  otuef  purposes  of  the  edifice  about  to  be  eo 
crated.  1  must  here  specif)'  an  image  which  was  carried  I 
high  dignitary  of  state,  in  solemn  pomp,  immediately  before  the 
monarch.  It  was  a  deity,  having  the  head  of  a  ^g,  repreKntiog 
Fthah,  the  god  of  the  newly-constructed  temple.  TbMB  do  tlu 
Egyptians  speak  by  visible  signs,  and  thus  in  that  aymbol  did 
they  declare  the  object  of  the  procession.  When  I  saw  the  id  ' 
I  inwardly  gave  thanks  to  Jehovah  that  he  had  bestowed  on  me 
powei  to  give  a  convincing  sign  before  all  the  people.  Tit 
moment,  therefore,  that  the  holy  oil  was  poured  forth,  and  thi 
consecrating  forms  were  being  read,  and  the  clouds  of  baak- 
incense  swelled  over  the  altar,  I  arose  and  said,  '•  Thus  lulh 
Jehovah,  let  my  people  go, 
that  they  may  serve  me ; 
if  thou  tetaae  to  let  mypeopls 
go,  behold  I  will  smite  allthf 
borders  with  frogs,  and  tlu 
!t  shall  swarm  with  frogi. 
which  shall  go  up  and  oomc 
)  inlj)  thy  house,  and  into  thj 
fi  bedchambers,  and  upon  Ha 
beds,  and  into  the  honaea  of  thy 
servants,  and  upon  thypetqile, 
and  into  thy  ovens,  and  into  thy  kneading-trougha  j  am  A  fht 
frogs  shall  come  upon  thee  and  npon  thy  people." 

I  paused  fbr  a  reply,  and  when  no  reply  was  Taaduaftd, 
Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters  of  Egyp^  and 
the  frogs  came  np  in  myriads  npon  the  land  of  Egypt 

In  astonishment  and  distress,  that  brilliant  OMemblj  on  ■ 
sudden  broke  up  and  melted  away. 

The  next  day  the  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchantments, 
and  brought  np  trogs  npon  the  land  of  Egypt      llrai  wm 
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Pharaoh  plagued  mth  two  plagnca.  Having  in  rain  colled  on 
themagicianB  to  remove  Uie  frogs,  he  Bent  forme,  aiiil  suppliantly 
raid,  "  Entreat  Jehov&h  tbat  he  take  av/aj  the  fi-ogs  from  me 
and  from  my  people,  and  I  will  let  the  people  go,  that  the}'  maj 
aacrifice  to  Jehovah."  I  complied  with  tlie  request,  trnstiiig  to 
tke  word  of  a  king.  At  my  Bupplioadon,  Jehovah  caused  the 
fr(^  to  die,  and  they  were  gathered  into  heaps  and  put  away. 

Meanwhile,  fear  and  alarm  abounded  in  the  recesses  of  the 
palacee,  and  the  temples,  and  the  univeraities.  The  king  was 
■een  to  vacillate.  A  conspiracy  was  hatched.  Menephthes  wob 
threatened  with  deposition.  Bad  counsel  gained  a  conquest  over 
him,  and  again  he  reinaed  to  let  the  people  go. 

Then  did  it  become  necessary  to  follow  up  blow  after  blow  in 
rapid  anccession.  Already  had  two  of  the  chief  divinities  been 
amitten  and  di^raced — Nilos  and  Fthah.  Now  should  the  god 
of  the  earth  be  desecrated  in  the  experience  and  sufierings  of 
the  whole  nation.  Therefore  Jehovah  bade  me  say  to  Aaron  : 
"  Stretch  forth  thy  hand  with  thy  rod,  and  smite  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  that  it  may  become  gnats  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 
And  Aaron  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  gnats  in 
man  and  beast.  And  the  magicians,  far  from  attempting  to  re- 
move the  painfiil  stroke,  did  so  with  their  enchantments  to  bring 
forth  gnats ;  but  they  could  noL  Then  the  magicians  said  unto 
Pharaoh,  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God."  Yet  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them. 

Thus  did  Jehovah  show  him- 
self to  be  the  only  ruler  over 
the  water,  the  earth,  and  the 
sun,  and  over  the  lies  of  Egypt 
connected  therewith.  There 
was  another  form  of  the  sun 
— the  sacred  beetle — whose 
worship  was  general  through- 
out the  land,  and  whose  hon- 
was  intimately  associated 
fl  with  the  glory  of  Pthah. 
'  Ere  the  idolatiy  of  the  land 
could  be  shaken  in  its  foun- 
dations, this  vanity  also  moat 
he  exposed  in  the  eyea  <^  tha 
uatioii.    'WheNbBft,  l<jm^ 
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said  to  me,  "  Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand  before 
Pharaoh,  as  he  cometh  forth  to  the  water,  and  saj  to  him, 
"  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  tdbj  srare 
me;  for  if  thou  wilt  not  let  my  people  go,  behold,  I  will 
send  beetles  upon  thee  and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy 
people,  and  into  thy  houses ;  and  the  houses  of  the  EgyptLans 
shall  be  full  of  beetles,  and  also  the  ground  on  whicii  they 
are.  But  I  will  distinguish  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  whidi 
my  people  dwell,  so  that  no  beetles  shall  be  there,  in  order 
that  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the 
land/' 

And  Jehovah  did  so ;  for  there  came  a  very  grievous  swarm  of 
beetles  into  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  and  into  the  houses  of  his 
servants,  and  into  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  land  was 
corrupted  by  reason  of  the  beetles. 

Then  Pharaoh  called  for  me  and  for  Aaron,  and  said,  *'  Go, 
sacrifice  to  your  God  in  the  land."  And  I  said,  "  Should  we, 
after  our  manner,  sacrifice  of  our  herds  before  the  Egyptians, 
they  would  account  it  an  insult  to  Apis,  the  sacred  bull,  and 
thereupon  would  they  not  stone  us  ?  We  would  go  three  days* 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  oar 
God."  And  Pharaoh  said,  "  I  will  let  you  go,  only  you  shall 
not  go  far  away ;  entreat  for  me  that  the  beetles  may  depart.** 
I  kept  my  word,  and  entreated  Jehovah,  who  removed  the  beetles, 
so  that  there  remained  not  one.  Yet  Pharaoh  hardened  his 
heart  this  time  also,  and  would  not  let  the  people  go. 

Then  Jehovah  said  to  me  again :  <^  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh  and  say 
to  him,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me ;  for  if  thou  refuse  and  wilt  detain 
them  still,  behold,  my  hand  shall  be  upon  thy  cattle  which  are 
in  the  field,  upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels, 
upon  the  oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep,  a  very  grievous  pestilence ; 
yet  nothing  shall  die  of  all  that  belongeth  to  the  children  of 
Israel." 

And  Jehovah  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,  for  all  the  cattle 
of  the  Egyptians  died,  but  of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel 
died  not  one.  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  behold  there  was  not  one 
of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  dead.  Yet  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  would  not  relent,  and  he  still  persisted  in  his  refiual  to 
let  the  people  go. 

Then  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me  and  to  Aaron  yet  again : 
28 
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<'  Take  to  you  handsAil  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  sprinkle  it 
toward  the  heavens  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  hecome 
small  dust,  and  shall  be  an  ulcerous  inflammation  upon  man  and 
beast  throughoat  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  And  we  did  so.  And 
the  magicians  could  not  stand  before  us  because  of  the  inflam- 
mation, for  the  inflammation  was  upon  the  magicians,  and  upon 
all  the  Egyptians.  Nevertheless,  the  haughty  monarch's  heart 
still  remained  hardened,  and  he  would  not  hearken  to  our 
request. 

Once  more  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  unto  me,  saying,  "  Stand 
before  Pharaoh  and  say  to  him.  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go  that  they  may  serve  me ;  for  if 
thou  wilt  not  let  them  go,  behold,  to-morrow  about  this  time,  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as  hath  not  been 
in  Egypt  since  its  foundation,  even  until  now."  And  on  the 
morrow,  I  stretched  forth  my  rod  towards  the  heavens,  and 
Jehovah  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the  iire  ran  along  the 
ground,  and  Jehovah  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt :  so 
there  was  hail  and  iire  mingled  with  the  hail ;  and  the  hail 
smote  all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast ;  and  the 
hail  smote  every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the 
field ;  only  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
were,  was  there  no  hail. 

And  Pharaoh,  filled  with  consternation  and  terror  at  this  new 
scourge,  sent  and  called  for  Aaron  and  me,  and  said  unto  us, 
"  I  have  sinned ;  Jehovah  is  righteous  ;  but  I  and  my  people 
are  veicked.  Entreat  Jehovah  that  there  may  be  an  end  of  this 
mighty  thunder  and  hail,  and  I  will  let  you  go,  and  ye  shall 
stay  no  longer."  And  I  said  to  him,  "  As  soon  as  I  am  gone  out 
of  the  city  I  will  spread  abroad  my  hands  to  Jehovah,  and  the 
thunder  shall  cease,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  hail,  in  order 
that  thou  mayest  know  that  the  land  is  Jehovah's."  But  when 
Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain,  the  hail,  and  the  thunders  had 
ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  he  and  his 
servants,  nor  would  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go. 

And  another  time  Jehovah  said  to  me :  "  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh 
and  say  to  him,  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrews — 
How  long  wilt  thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before  me  ?  Let 
my  people  go  that  they  may  serve  me ;  for  if  thou  refuse,  I  will 
bring  locusts  into  thy  borders,  and  they  shall  cover  the  feice  of 
the  land,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  see  the  land.."     Kx)Al\ 
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stretched  forth  my  rod  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  Jdonh 
Bent  locusts  over  the  land,  and  the  locusts  rested  in  gUMtllitll* 
bera  in  all  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  befbre  them  there  waa  no  nd 
locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall  there  be  enoh ;  for  thaj 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  land,  and  ate  every  herb  of  the 
land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left,  notii 
there  remained  not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees  or  in  the  hecbi 
of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Aaron  and  for  me  in  haste,  and  he 
said,  "I  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  your  God  and  agtiut 
you ;  now,  therefore,  forgive  I  pray  you  my  sin  only  this  ono^ 
'  and  entreat  Jehovah  your  Ood  that  he  may  take  away  fram 
me  this  death."  And  I  went  out  and  entreated  Jehovah,  irtu 
cast  the  locusts  into  the  Ked  Sea,  so  that  there  remained  not 
one  locust  in  all  the  land.  But  the  heart  of  the  monarch  mi 
still  hardened,  and  he  woold  not  let  the  children  of  Israel  gOk 


And  again  Jehovah  said  to  me,  "  Stretch  ont  thy  hand  tOKwd 
the  heavens,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
even  darkness  which  may  be  felt."  And  I  did  so.  And  then 
was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  three  dayti 
the  Egyptians  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from  bii 
place  for  three  days ;  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  li{^  in 
their  dwellings. 

Then  Pharaoh  called  to  me  again,  and  said,  "Go  ye,  nrrt 
Jehovah  your  God ;  only  let  your  flocks  and  your  herds  roniin ; 
let  your  little  ones  also  go  with  you."  And  I  said,  "  Thou  mint 
give  us  also  sacrifices  and  hnrnt- offerings,  that  we  may  McriAie 
to  Jehovah  our  God;  onr  cattle  also  shallgo  with  nij  than  dull 
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not  a  hoof  be  left  behind.  And  Pharaoh  said  to  me,  '*  Begone 
from  me ;  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  see  my  face  no  more,  for  in 
the  day  thou  seest  my  face,  thou  shalt  die."  And  I  said,  "  Thou 
hast  spoken  well ;  I  will  see  thy  face  no  more." 

Now  Jehovah  said  to  me :  "  Yet  will  I  bring  one  plague  more 
apon  Pharaoh  and  upon  Egypt,  and  afterwards  he  will  let  you 
go ;  he  will  surely  thrust  you  out  thence  altogether.  For  at  mid- 
night I  will  go  through  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  every  first-bom 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh 
who  sitteth  on  the  throne  to  the  first-bom  of  the  maid-servant 
who  is  behind  the  mill,  and  to  the  first-born  of  every  beast." 

Then  did  Israel,  at  my  command,  make  preparations  for  going 
forth.  The  preparations  occasioned  some  delay.  By  that  delay 
the  Egyptians  were  emboldened.  Yes,  clearly  they  had  won 
the  victory!  A  decree  went  forth  proclaiming  a  conmiemora- 
tive  jubilee.  Then  joy  and  gladness  filled  the  land;  on  all 
sides  were  music,  dtmcing,  and  mutual  congratulations.  Pha- 
raoh, in  the  midst  of  a  long  train  of  his  great  men,  went  in 
triumph  to  the  festive  hall,  where  they  ate,  drank,  and  ca- 
roused— meanwhile  praising  the  gods  of  Egypt,  who  at  length 
had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Elohim.  It  grew 
towards  midnight  ere  the  blaspheming  revellers  fell  upon  their 
couches.  A  band  of  young  nobles  remained  at  the  banquet, 
with  Pharaoh's  eldest  son  at  their  head.  In  the  midst  of  their 
riotous  orgies,  and  when,  heated  with  wine,  they  cursed  the 
apostate  Hebrew  who,  though  now  happily  defeated,  had  brought 
60  much  evil  on  Egypt,  they  all  sickened,  staggered,  fell,  and 
breathed  their  last !  They  were  smitten  by  the  avenging  angel, 
who  at  the  moment  was  going  through  the  land,  bearing  death 
and  woe  into  every  Egyptian  home.  Scarcely  had  midnight 
passed,  when  the  first-born  male  of  every  house  shrieked, 
'writhed,  and  perished. 

Then  a  thrilling  cry  rent  the  air,  bearing  to  Elohim  the  exe- 
cution of  his  just  vengeance,  as  well  as  the  redemption  of  his 
people.  The  cry  even  roused  the  wine-oppressed  monarch, 
who  started  from  his  bed  in  wild  bewilderment  and  dismay. 

The  terrible  blow  was  soon  universally  known.  At  the  break 
of  day  the  palace  was  beset.  On  the  outside  stood  mothers, 
tearing  their  hair,  rending  their  garments,  and  beating  their 
breasts,  who  in  piercing  cries  bade  the  king  drive  us  from.  hi& 
borders.    The  interior  was  crowded  in  every  part.     K  oicrans^ 
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of  state  waa  mmmoned.  I  was  sent  for.  As  I  entered  IIk 
hall,  every  one  shraak  from  mc  as  if  I  were  a  leper.  Ap- 
proaching Menephthea,  I  heard  the  words — "  Gfo  !  yes,  go!— go 
speedily — go  this  very  raoming,  all  of  you,  witli  all  that  yon 
have — go!"  Then  did  eTcn  the  princes  and  the  noblea  of  tin 
land  bend  their  knee  to  me  and  say,  "Make  no  delay;  our  rtixt- 
hooses,  onr  barns,  our  coffers,  are  all  open  to  yon — take  wh*t 
you  need,  and  begone !" 


COXCLDDING  KEJUKKS. 
s  Che  pTewding  nairative,  the  Conn  of  vhloh  hsA  be 
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THE  CAPTITITT,  AND  ITS  MEMENTOES. 


It  bas  been  remarked  that,  in  the  reign  of  David  the  wanior, 
it  seemed  possible  to  lay  on  the  hilla  of  Zion  the  {oanAB!&aa&  (A 
■  conquering'  power — }iie  that  of  Rome  ;  while  in  tiiB  i:«aki^  ol 
Solomtui  the  sage,  iC  seemed  no  leas  possible  to  est&b'tiBki  \n.  ^k  ~ 
tcbooh  ofJetvMlem  a  reign  of  philosophy— like  thai  o£  XltoB 
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The  remark  suggests  speculations  more  cui-ious  than  profitable, 
as  to  the  consequences  conceivable  in  connexion  vs-ith  such  & 
divergence  of   the  lines  of  Jewish  history  fi*om  the  course  of 
actual  facts ;  but  the  imagination  is  soon  ari'ested,  in  this  doubt- 
ful kind  of  emi)loyment,  by  the  thought  of  the  far  different 
cu'cumstances  of  Palestine  from  either  Greece  or  Italv,  and  the 
far  diflferent  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  the  children 
of  Shem  from  the  cliildren  of  Jai)hct.     Climate,  scenery,  bodv, 
mind,  tradition,  habit,  together  with  other  sources  of  infiucnee, 
contribute  to  shape  a  nation's  destiny ;  and  these,  in  the  cases 
under  consideration,  so  vary  as  to  make  it  difficult,  when  we  duly 
ponder  them,  to  imagine  any  interchange  of  the  histories  attach- 
ing respectively  to  these  tliree  great  empires  of  the  old  world. 
Above  these  secondaiy  causes,  creating  and  guiding  them,  ve 
recognise  one  infinite,  supreme,  and  everlasting  God,  King  of 
kings.  Lord  of  lords,  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  who  has  pnrposes 
of  wisdom  and  goodness  to  fulfil  in  all  his  works  and  ways. 
AVe  take  the  words  of  Moses,  in  his  divine  song,  to  be  a  key  to 
history  in  general.  "  AMien  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  natiom 
their  inheritance,  when  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set 
the  bounds  of  the  people."    And  the  bounds  of  the  people  are 
like  the  bounds  of  the  aca.    Tlicre  is  a  divine  tide-mark.    There 
is  a   power  which  says,    "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no 
farther."     God  had  a  lot  in  store  for  his  chosen  people,  widely 
difierent  from  that  assigned  to  the  classic  nations.     It  was  con- 
traiy  to   his  will,  contrary'  to  his  plan  for  the  development  of 
humanity,  that  Israel  should  break  the  bounds  of  its  path,  to 
tread  the  roads  assigned  to  martial  Kome,  or  to  studious  Greece. 
The  destiny  of  the  childi'cn  of  Jacob  was  religious.      Israel's 
"appointed  place  and  com'se  was  that  of  'witnessing  in  ite 
institutions,  histoiy,  and  literature,  for  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  religious  idea,  but  which  a  plain  man  may  better  name  the 
fact  that  men  stand  in  a  real  and  actual  relation  to  God,  and 
that  God  is  really  and  actually  i)resent  with  men  to  uphold  that 
relation  in  all  times,  and  to  educate  them  through  it  to  know 
him,  and  to  show  forth  his  image  more  and  more."     The  feet 
may  be  better  explained  in  scripture  language.     God  has  there 
hiuLself   revealed  his  purjx)se  with   regard  to  Israel :   "  all  the 
earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests, 
and  a  holy  nation."    "  A  kingdom  of  priests" — ^the  guide  and 
model  worshipi)crs  of  God,  to  teach  and  stimulate  pure  devo- 
tlon  throughout  the  world.    "  A  \io\y  iviaAioTL*' — tlifi  conseezsted 
commonwcalthf  instinct  wit"h.  a  deei^  tcW^o-vja  v^Vnl^XA 
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mankind  how  religion  was  to  penetrate  their  whole  individual 
and  social  life.  Tndy  was  Jerusalem  in  this  sense,  as  well  as 
in  a  more  material  one,  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;  it  should  have  been 
a  pattern  and  type  for  all  other  cities. 

Bnt  along  with  this  revelation  of  the  special  office  assigned 
to  the  Jewish  people,  we  have  the  record  of  their  faithlessness 
to  their  divine  trust.  Priests  unto  God  by  office — ^they  were 
not  so  in  heart  and  life.  Holy  in  name — they  were  not  so  in 
truth.  They  became  priests  unto  the  deities  of  smTounding 
nations,  and  went  astray  after  the  abominations  of  the  heathen. 
They  renounced  their  fealty  to  their  Divine  King,  and  proved 
themselves  utterly  unwoi*thy  of  the  theocracy  under  which 
they  had  been  placed.  They  disobeyed  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
despised  the  statutes  of  heaven.  Their  appointed  destiny  was 
not  to  exhibit  valour,  not  to  teach  philosophy,  but  to  be 
ministers  of  true  religion.  Instead  of  this,  however,  they 
plunged  into  all  the  absurdities  and  crimes  of  idolatry.  Because 
of  this  it  was  that  God  appointed  them  to  an  ordeal  of  captivity 
and  chastisement.  The  reason  of  their  captivity  is  as  plainly 
declared  as  the  fact  of  the  captivity  itself.  And  it  is  to  this 
great  event  in  sacred  history  that  the  present  tract  is  devoted, 
in  which  our  object  will  be  not  only  to  unfold  the  scripture 
account  of  it,  but  also  to  point  out  how  that  account  is  confirmed 
and  illustrated  by  recent  discoveries. 

A  few  preliminary  words  may  be  proper  with  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  palmy  days  of  the  kingdom 
under  David  and  Solomon,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Layai'd,  that  the  political  state 
of  the  Jewish  kingdom  under  Solomon  appears  to  have  been 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  inscrip- 
tions, in  this  instance  again,  furnish  us  with  an  interesting 
illustration  of  the  Bible.  The  scriptural  accoimt  of  the  power 
of  the  Hebrew  king  resembles,  almost  word  for  word,  some 
of  the  paragraphs  on  the  great  sculptured  tablets  at  Nimreud. 
"  Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river  unto  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt ;  they 
brought  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
He  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river,  from 
Tiphsah  even  to  Assah,  over  all  the  kings  on  this  side  tb& 
river."  The  political  phase,  then,  of  the  kingdom  Tmdet  ^cAnmafi^ 
aeenifl  to  have  been  in  strict  conformity  to  the  oriefiitaX  typ^k'^tflH 
power  idonded  in  a  great  city,  exercising  entire  dom^ 
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a  neighbouring  territory  of  limited  extent-,  and  also  stzetching 
out  its  sovereignty  over  adjoining  realms  which  it  had  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributary  provinces. 

The  latter  part  of  Solomon's  reign  was  arbitrary  and  deepotie. 
This  serv'ed  to  strengthen  the  dislike  which  the  tribe  of  Ephnum 
had  of  old  felt  towards  the  neighbouring  but  stronger  tribe  of 
Judah.  On  the  great  monarch's  death,  Behoboam,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  defied  all  the  expostulations  of  his  dissatisfied  Enib- 
jects,  and  only  determined  to  rule  with  a  stronger  hand  t^w 
even  his  father  had  done.  This  led  to  the  disruption  under 
Jeroboam.  The  empire  of  David  and  Solomon  was  rent  ioto 
two  parts.  Eehoboam  retained  only  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
while  Jeroboam  became  master  of  the  rest.  This  dismen^ 
berment  of  the  kingdom  may  be  accounted  for  on  politictl 
grounds,  such  as  may  satisfy  some  historians ;  but  the  deyout 
student  of  scripture  will  not  fail  to  recognise,  at  the  root  of 
these  political  events,  the  retributive  justice  of  the  Divine  Ruler 
of  the  land,  who,  through  them,  was  working  ont  his  own 
righteous  law,  and  punishing  the  royal  family  and  conrt  &r 
their  idolatrous  apostasies  under  Solomon. 

The  two  dissevered  portions  of  the  old  Israelitish  Common- 
wealth continued  to  remain  apart,  until  the  period  when  thej 
were  both  for  a  time  swallowed  up  by  the  long  and  lingering 
catastrophe  which  we  are  about  to  detail  and  illustrate.  The 
ten  tribes  were  more  deeply  tainted  with  idolatrous  tendencies 
than  were  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Unchecked  by  the  prophetB 
who  were  sent  among  them,  they  plunged  into  the  fonleBt 
abominations,  so  that  destruction  came  upon  them  134  yean 
earUer  than  upon  their  brethren  in  the  south  of  the  land.  We 
may  date  the  year  of  Jeroboam's  revolt  as  975  B.C.  The  two 
centuries,  or  thereabouts,  which  followed  after  that  event,  befbie 
the  beginning  of  the  Captivity,  formed  a  period  of  almost  tmin-  * 
terrupted  confusion  and  misery — ^the  fruit  of  sin — ^from  beginning 
to  end.  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  though  numbering  in  the 
dynasty  of  David  many  idolatrous  kings,  had  yet  among  them 
some  occupants  of  the  throne  who  were  men  of  pure  and 
patriotic  character  and  of  genuine  reUgious  principles,  and  men 
who  sincerely  sought  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  times  in  wbidi 
they  lived  and  reigned. 

As  might    be  expected,  antipathies  were  manifested  and 

animosities  prevailed  between  the  rival  states — sometimefl  019- 

\  TxresBed  and  temporarily  healed,  at  periods  of  pressing  danger 

?  botb^^end  then  again  bnxBting  oal  Vii\a  tuAsqX  ^oidue^&A.v 
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as  in  the  reign  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  when  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  between  him  and  Amaziah,  who  at  the  time 
reigned  in  Jerusalem.  Such  strife  and  war  could  not  fjEul  to 
weaken  each  of  these^  kingdoms,  which,  bound  together  in 
brotherhood,  might  have  been  strong  and  influential.  Division 
and  discord  hastened  their  ruin;  and,  together  with  idolatry, 
left  them  without  that  higher  help  which  would?  have  ren- 
dered them  invincible  in  the  hour  of  peril  the  most  threatening. 
Having  forfeited  the  aid  of  their  Heavenly  King,  both  Israel  and 
Judah  fell  at  last  an  easy  prey  to  the  strong  and  godless  do- 
minion of  the  East,  which  had  already  so  long  endangered  and 
oppressed  them. 

In  a  former  tract,*  we  remarked  how  in  the  eighth  century^ 
before  the  Christian  era,  Assyria  and  Egypt  were  the  two  great 
eastern  powers  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  world,  and 
that,  as  Palestine  lay  between  them,  there  was  the  great  battle- 
fiield  where  the  question  of  lordship  was  to  be  settled  by  the 
issues  of  war.  That  fact  is  a  key  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jews  and  the  Assyrians  on  the  other.  The  story  of  the  Captivity 
brings  us  into  contact  with  the  last  of  these.  For  some 
account  of  their  extraordinary  character,  exploits,  civilization, 
and  monuments,  we  refer  to  the  tract  already  mentioned. 

As  early  as  771  B.C.  we  notice  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  in 
a  position  of  dependency  upon  the  empire  of  Assyria.  '^  And 
Pul,"  we  are  told  in  2  Kings,  xv.  19,  20,  "  came  against  the 
land ;  and  Menahem  gave  Ful  a  thousand  talents  of  silver,  that 
bis  hand  might  be  with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his 
band.  And  Menahem  exacted  the  money  of  Israel,  even  of  all 
the  mighty  men  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty  shekels  of  silver, 
to  g^ve  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  So  the  king  of  Assyria  turned 
back,  and  stayed  not  there  in  the  land."  From  this  passage  it 
appears  that  the  Assyrian  monarch  invaded  the  Israelitish 
frontier,  probably  for  the  express  purpose  of  levying  tribute  on 
ity  and  that  Menahem,  in  paying  it,  sought  his  friendly  pro- 
tection and  help.  It  impUes  that  his  government  was  feeble, 
and  his  position  anything  but  independent ;  and  though  this  is 
tbe  earliest  allusion  in  the  sacred  volume  to  any  connexion 
between  Palestine  and  Assyria,  Mr.  Layard  observes  that  "  the 
Jewish  tribes,  as  long  suspected  by  bibUcal  scholars,  can  now  be 
proved  to  have  held  their  dependent  position  upon  tlkxe  Xais^tvaiSL 
king  from  aveij  early  period;  indeed,  long  \>eiore  VJiaB  ^xbm^ 

•  "The  story  of  Ancient  Nineveh." 
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inferred  from  any  passage  of  scripture."  This  inyasioD,  Hien, 
in  the  days  of  Mcnahem,  may  have  been  only  to  enforoe  tbfl 
payment  of  a  tribute  imposed  before,  as  repeated  expeditiou 
against  the  same  country  simply  to  exact  reTenne,  neglected  or 
refused,  form  a  staple  subject  of  history  in  the  scnlptnred 
records  of  Nineveh.  But,  however  this  might  be  in  regard  to 
Israel,  we  fhid  Pul  plainly  enough  treating  that  kingdom,  at  the 
time  just  noticed,  as  a  lord  would  his  vassal.  The  beginning  of 
the  Captivity  was  now  at  hand.  The  verse  just  quoted  rings 
the  death-knell  of  the  nation. 

In  a  cursory  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  world,  we  often 
compress  into  a  point,  or  generalize  in  one  emphatic  statementi 
some  grand  event  which  it  took  many  years  to  evolve.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  give  one  fixed  date  to  the  fall  of  the  Bomaii 
empire.  "We  refer  to  the  taking  of  Eome  by  Alcuic ;  whereas  t 
long  succession  of  incidents  must  be  included  in  any  just  view 
of  that  wonderful  catastrophe.  So  the  taking  of  Israel  and 
Judah  captive  is  often  noticed  as  if  it  were  a  single  ocenrrenoe^ 
whereas  it  was  in  reality  a  transaction  which  spread  itself  ora 
a  century  and  a  half. 

• 

In  pursuing  the  subject,  our  first  purpose  is  to  notice  the 
successive  deportations  of  the  Jewish  tribes  which  took  plaee 
during  this  extended  period.  It  does  not  appear  from  tbe 
scripture  narrative  that  any  of  the  Israelites  were  carried 
away  captive  by  Pul,  when  he  made  his  inroads  on  the  territoiy 
of  Mcnahem.  Immunity,  in  that  respect,  seems  to  have  been 
purchased  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  earliest  acoonnt  of 
the  people  being  canied  into  exile  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
reign  of  Pekah,  who  succeeded  Menahcm,  next  bnt  one. 
Pekahiah,  the  intermediate  monarch,  who  occupied  the  throne 
but  two  years,  received  the  cro'wn  in  761,  and  formed  an  ftlHfl"^ 
with  Kezin,  the  king  of  Syria,  against  the  royal  house  of 
Da^id.  A  war  ensued.  Elath,  a  town  in  Judea,  was  seized  hj 
the  Syrian  king.  Pekah  gained  a  great  victory  oyer  hu 
brethren  of  Israel,  and  led  multitudes  away  captive.  These 
wars  were  feitricidal.  Brothers  were  slaying  brothers  j  bat  s 
beautiful  flush  of  compassion  was  felt  by  the  relenting  con- 
querors. Nature  and  religion,  at  least  for  a  little  while,  subdued 
the  cruel  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  when,  in  conseqneiioe 
of  the  humane  and  pious  appeal  of  the  prophet  Obed,  the 
.Israelites  took  the  captives,  "  and  from  tlje  spoil  dothed  all  tiiit 

an?  naked  among  them,  and  arrayed,  ^kexoi)  «xA  iSbiA.  ^QuAi 
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and  gave  them  to  eat  and  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried 
all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses,  and  brought  them  to  Jericho, 
the  city  of  palm  trees,  to  their  brethren." 

This  event  was  a  prelude  to  another  captivity,  unalleviated 
by  such  touches  of  tenderness.  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  his 
people,  trembled  before  the  alliance  of  the  monarchs  of  Syria  and 
Israel,  like  "  the  trees  of  the  wood  moved  by  the  winds."  He 
Bought  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  Tiglath  Pileser.  The  two 
tails  of  the  smoking  firebrands  were  soon  quenched  by  the  great 
power  under  whose  protection  the  frightened  prince  of  Judah  thus 
lieedlessly  placed  himself  and  his  people.  As  one  of  the  residts 
of  the  collisions  that  ensued,  a  large  number  of  Pekah's  subjects 
were  carried  away  captive.  They  were  chiefly  inhabitants  of 
Oilead  and  Galilee.  The  former  were  of  the  tribes  of  Gad  and 
Keuben,  the  latter  of  Zebulon  and  Napthali.  Lying  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  and  to  the  north  of  Samaria,  they  were  amongst 
the  most  exposed  of  the  Israelitish  population.  Chiefly  of  pas- 
toral habits,  addicted  to  feeding  their  flocks  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  so  dear  to  their  tribes,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains so  hallowed  in  their  country's  songs — ^they  were  simple  and 
helpless,  and  unable  to  defend  tiiemselves  against  the  military 
forces  which  swept  over  their  peaceful  territories :  nor  had  they, 
unhappily,  that  firm  feith  in  the  Divine  Ruler  of  Israel,  which 
was  Israel's  only  true  protection ;  for  long  had  they  been  debased 
by  their  intermixture  with  the  idolatrous  Canaanites.  As  to  the 
portion  of  the  captives  dwelling  in  the  northern  cities  or  towns, 
they  most  have  been  a  poor  and  miserable  class  of  men,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  the  victors ;  seeing  that  Solomon  so  readily  ofiered 
those  cities  or  towns  as  a  gift  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  he 
BO  unwillingly  received  them.  "  They  pleased  him  not,"  we 
are  informed  in  the  first  Book  of  Kings :  and  he  said,  '<  What 
dties  are  these  which  thou  hast  given  me,  my  brother  ?  And 
he  called  them  the  land  of  Cabul ; "  that  is,  the  land  of  dirL 
Such  were  the  people  who  were  first  carried  into  foreign  exile, 
oat  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  to  their  calamities  that  Isaiah  alludes 
when  speaking  of  the  vexation  which  debased*  the  land  of 
Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Napthali. 

Twenty  years  after  the  first  deportation  of  Israel,  a  far  more 
aerioos  one  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea.  In  721,  Shal- 
maneser  invaded  that  monarch's  territory.  He  had  withheld  his 
tribute,  as  seems  to  have  been  common  with  the  dependoo^ 
npom  the  Assyrian* throne;  and  the  Assyrian. 

*8ee  Barnes'  Translation. 
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his  wonty  forthwith  marched  an  army  against  t»i»  recsnsant 
vassal.  Hoshea  had  sought  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  great 
rival  of  Assyria — a  circumstance  w^hich  increased  the  exBspet- 
ation  excited  by  the  neglect  of  the  accustomed  payments.  So 
the  great  eastern  sovereign  came  and  wreaked  his  vengeance  on 
Samaria,  shutting  up  Hoshea  in  prison,  and  carrying  away,  in 
all  probability,  the  court  and  the  flower  of  the  people  into 
Assyi-ia,  where  they  were  placed  in  Halah  and  Habor»  by  the 
river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Modes.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  after  it  had  lasted  abont  270 
years.  Amos,  who  had  fulfilled  his  inspired  ministrations  aboot 
half  a  century  before,  had  foretold  this  final  catastrophe,  whkh 
was  to  subvert  and  demolish  the  commonwealth  of  Israel 
"  The  Lord  God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  sworn  by  his  holinen, 
that,  lo !  the  days  shall  come  upon  you,  that  he  will  take  yon 
away  with  hooks,  and  your  posterity  with  fish-hooks;  and  yt 
shall  go  out  at  the  breaches,"  or,  according  to  the  Syriao  and 
Chaldce,  towards  the  mountains  of  Armenia:  and  again,  "  There- 
fore will  I  cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascns." 

The  figure  here  drawn  from  the  practice  of  the  angler  is  rerj 
striking.  But  there  was  more  than  a  mere  figure  here.  It  wm 
customary  with  the  Assyrian  conquerors  to  put  hooks  or  lingt 
through  the  lip  and  nose  of  their  captives,  of  which  there  if  an 
example  in  a  bas-relief  from  Khorsabad;  and  other  represen- 
tations, while  they  testify  to  the  Assyrian  habit  of  removing 
large  portions  of  the  people  in  a  subjugated  territory  to  another 
and  distant  part  of  the  dominions,  also  enable  us  to  picture  the 
melancholy  scenes  witnessed  when  the  monarch  with  his  nobki 
and  inferior  subjects  were  dragged  away  from  the  gates  of 
Samaria.  We  see  the  victorious  monarch,  attended  by  his 
eunuchs  and  other  officers,  seated  on  a  throne  in  a  conspicaoDS 
spot  within  the  walls  of  the  captured  city.  The  chief  personage! 
among  the  prisoners  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  and  receive 
his  lordly  foot  upon  their  necks,  in  token  of  surrender  and  aob- 
jection.  Inferior  captives  appear  with  their  feet  in  fetters,  and 
their  hands  laden  with  mahacles.  Their  sluggish  mareh  is 
hastened  by  their  new  masters,  who  goad  them  on  with  their 
spears  and  swords.  Women  are  carried  away  in  carts,  aocom- 
panied  by  thin  miserable  children,  who  vent  their  agony  fay 
tearing  their  hair,  and  throwing  dust  on  their  heads.  Scoibn 
ai'c  meanwhile  employed  taking  an  inventory  of  the  spoil.  Then 
they  stand  by  the  gates,  writing  down  on  leather  the  booty 
that  is  brought  out,  and  the  nimihex  ol  ^ee^  ^ni^  ^qlbsl  «a  irall 
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aa  prisonera.  The  wliole  of  the  monmfal  spectacle  ib  revivedj 
axiA  moanung,  lamentatioTi,  and  woe,  seem  to  gush  out  afresh  as 
■we  ponder  these  old  ABByrian  Bcnlptnrea,  coeval  with  the  timea 
when  the  daughter  of  larmel  was  cast  down  by  God  for  her 
idolatries,  and  given  ^to  the  hands  of  her  enemies  for  ehas- 
tisement 

Sir  R,  K,  P.  Porter  discovered  some  scnlptures  on  the  rocks 
of  Be-sitoon,  in  the  vale  of  Merdasht,  on  the  borders  of  ancient 
Auyria,  which  he  considers  refer  to  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes  by  Shalmaneser.  A  chain  of  captives  is  represented 
tevoght  before  the  king.  The  skirts  of  the  garments  are  covered 
with  arrow-headed  charocterB,  and  the  last  of  the  series  has  a 
flowing  beard  and  a  mitred  cap,  like  a  son  of  Levi. 


The  kingdom  of  Jndah  snrrived  that  of  Israel  more  than  120 
years.  Soon  after  the  exploits  of  Shalmaneser,  the  ambitiouB 
Sennacherib  invaded  Jndea,  in  prosecntion  of  his  plans  against 
Egypt.  The  mege  of  Lachish,  and  the  wonderfal  judgment 
which  befel  the  great  ting  of  Assyria — as  illnstrated  by  the 
monuments  of  Nineveh — have  already  been  noticed.  The  proud 
warrior  did  not  take  Jerusalem,  as  he  himself  confesses ;  but  the 
aacred  historian,  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  2nd  Book  of 
Kings,  states  that  he  came  np  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Jndah — those  round  about  Jerusalem — and  took  them.  This  is 
in  agreement  with  his  own  account,  as  preserved  in  the  inscrip- 
tions at  Kouynnjik ;  only  that  there  he  speaks  of  having  led  the 
people  away  captive— a  circumstance  very  probable  in  itself. 
"  And  because  Hezekiah  " — so  Rawlinson  reads  the  inscription — 
"  still  continued  to  refuse  to  pay  me  homage,  I  attacked  and 
eairied  off  the  whole  population,  fixed  and  nomade,  which 
dwelt  aronnd  Jerusalem,  with  thirty  talents  of  gold  and 
eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  tlua 
nobles  of  Hecekiah's  court,  and  of  their  daughten,  '^>i&^J|H 
oAoeTB  t^  hit  palace,  men  alarea  and  women  bIb-tb*,"  ' '^'^"^^ 
tbh  ma^beB  ivrj^  exaggerated  account  of  th«  mjanbte 
•ft  ■ 
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captives,  but  it  may  be  received  so  far  as  it  points  to  tiie  fiusi 
of  a  captivity  effected  by  Sennacherib  from  among  the  people 
aiound  Jerusalem.  Possibly  hostages  also  might  have  been 
given  by  Hezekiah  for  the  payment  of  tribnte.  Not  only 
at  this  period,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Kouynnjik  inscriptum, 
were  some  of  the  people  of  Judea  taken  captive  to  Assyria,  bnt 
w^e  are  certain  from  the  divine  records  that  many  were  cazried 
into  exile  by  the  S^aians,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Philistines,  and 
were  even  sold  as  slaves.  This  went  on  in  the  reign  of  Ahai, 
so  that  when  Hezekiah  succeeded  to  the  crown,  he  ponred  <mt 
his  lamentations,  saying:  "Lo!  our  fathers  have  fiallen  bytlie 
sword,  and  our  sons  and  our  daughters  and  our  wives  are  in 
captivity  for  this." 

Though  Jerusalem  escaped  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,  there 
must  have  been  many  parts  of  Judea  laid  waste  by  the  march 
of  the  imperious  invader.  Indeed,  the  country  to  the  nortfa 
and  to  the  east,  over  which  the  scourge  from  the  great  city  d 
Nineveh  swept,  with  a  malign  and  terrible  aspect,  must  haye 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  distress.  Accord- 
ingly, we  hear  Isaiah — ^most  likely  in  reference  to  the  ambas- 
sadors whom  Hezekiah  had  sent  to  Sennacherib— exclaiming, 
**  Behold,  their  valiant  ones  shall  cry  without ;  the  ambassadon 
of  peace  shall  weep  bitterly.  The  highways  lie  waste;  the 
wayfaring  man  ceaseth."  So  is  it  still  in  the  east.  "  The  tribes,'' 
says  Layard,  "who  had  been  attacked  and  plundered,  were 
retaliating  upon  caravans  and  travellers,  or  laying  waste  the 
cultivated  parts  of  the  pashalic.  The  villages  were  deserted, 
and  the  roads  were  little  fi'equentcd,  and  very  insecure."  The 
present  throws  light  on  the  past;  and  the  devastations  of 
oriental  pashas,  in  our  times,  are  as  torches  illuminating  the 
picture  of  Sennacherib's  invasion.  The  roads  would  be  unsafio. 
The  caravans  would  be  stopped.  The  trains  of  treasure-bearing 
camels,  fi'om  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  ports  of  Palestine,  would 
be  seized  and  spoiled  of  their  rich  loads.  The  trafi^  of  mer- 
chantmen would  thus  be  checked.  The  commerce  which  had 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Solomon  would  rapidly  decline,  even 
if  it  did  not  experience  entire  ruin.  Agriculture  and  husbandly 
would  likewise  suffer.  It  would  be  no  time  for  the  plonghman 
to  break  up  the  clods,  or  for  the  sower  to  go  forth  with  the  seed 
basket.  Neither  would  the  mower  fill  his  hand,  nor  he  that 
bindeth  sheaves  his  bosom.  The  olives  would  fedl,  and  the  vinefl 
Tould  wither.  The  pastures,  too,  would  be  insecure ;  and  the 
^cks  and  herda  be  carried  off  \>y  liScxe  CViai\<^fiasi&.  K.  >aEiDfc  dl 
to 
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great  sorrow  and  perturbation  was  that,  when  the  camp  of 
Sennacherib  stood  not  afar  off  £rom  Jerusalem.     While  there 
was  peril  without,  there  was  corresponding  conteion  within. 
The  Book  of  Isaiah  throws  light  on  the  internal  politics  and 
social  agitations  of  the  city  at  ^his  mournful  period.    We  there 
learn,  that  at  the  time  when  the  faithful  Eliakim  and  a  minority 
were  exhorting  the  people  to  trust  in  God,  their  true  King, 
Shebna  and  a  majority  were  counselling  submission  to  Senna- 
cherib ;  thus  engendering  a  spirit  of  faction  during  a  national 
emergency,  when  concert  and  unanimity  were  of  the  highest 
possible  importance. 

We  may  here  just  add,  in  passing,  that  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
we  read  much  of  Babylon,  but  nothing  of  Nineveh — a  circum- 
Btance  which  has  considerably  perplexed  commentators.  But 
« the  king  of  Babylon,"  and  "  the  king  of  Assyria,"  are  used 
as  convertible  titles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Sargon,  in  the 
inscription  of  Nimroud,  describes  himself  as  king  of  Assyria 
and  lord  of  Babylon.  Here  the  remains  lately  discovered 
serve— as  in  many  other  cases — to  clear  up  a  difficulty ;  and, 
moreover,  it  may  be  observed,  that  as  Babylon  was  one  of  the 
cities  from  which  inhabitants  were  supplied  for  the  depopulated 
towns  of  Israel,  and  to  which,  in  turn,  some  of  the  Israelites 
were  taken  to  occupy  their  place,  there  was  a  special  reason 
for  speaking  to  Jews  of  that  sister  capital,  even  to  the  neglect 
of  Nineveh,  with  which,  at  present,  the  people  of  Palestine  had 
not  been  brought  much  in  contact.  . 

Manasseh,  who  succeeded  Hezekiah,  was  carried  captive  into 
Babylon  in  675,  twenty-two  years  after  his  father's  death.  This 
was  a  chastisement  from  the  Almighty  for  the  flagrant  iniquities 
of  which  he  was  guilty;  but  during  his  exile  his  heart  was 
softened,  and  he  returned  to  his  own  dominions  an  altered  man. 
This  circumstance,  however,  though  it  is  proper  to  be  mentioned 
here,  niust  not  be  reckoned  among  the  deportations  of  the 
Jewish  tribes,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any  number  of  the 
people  accompanied  him  into  his  exile. 

Forty-five  years  after  this  event,  Judea  was  again  assailed  by 
its  old  eastern  enemies;  but  a  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  their  condition  by  that  time.  In  606  B.C.  Nineveh  fell,  and 
the  Assyrian  supremacy  was  transferred  to  Babylon.  From 
that  cily  came  Nebuchadnezzar  to  besiege  and  take  Jerusalem. 
He  had  rebuilt  his  capital,  though  not,  perhaps,  on  t\\.Q  ^<^  «^\a  \ 
md  the  ruins  ci  that  magm&cent  centre  of  ancient  cvvV^^ZAi^niDc 
K7  very  difbrmt,  aa  yet  exploited^  from  thoBe  oi 
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have  been  recently  visited  by  Mr.  Layard.  Enougli  eziflti  to 
identify  the  spot  where  once  stood  this  wonder  of  the  world  h 
its  power  and  pnde.  There  is  an  isolated  mass  of  masooiyi 
described  by  that  enterprising  traveller,  which  he  cozuiden  tQ 
be  a  portion  of  some  magnificent  terrace  connected  witli  thoie 
fSunous  hanging  gardens  which  we  have  at  times  been  ready 
to  banish  from  belief,  and  consign  to  the  region  of  arienfil 
fables.  Nor  are  testimonies  wanting,  in  the  remains  brongfat 
to  light,  to  prove  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  builder  of  the 
new  city,  as  represented  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  Babylonin 
inscribed  bricks  long  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  learned,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  ingenious  speculations  as  to  their  use  and 
meaning.  By  some,  they  were  believed  to  be  public  docnmenti} 
others  saw  in  the  writings,  dedications  to  the  gocLs,  or  registen 
of  gifts  to  temples.  The  question  has  now  been  entirely  set  at 
rest  by  the  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Hincks,  that  almost  evoy 
brick  hitherto  obtained  from  the  ruins  bears  the  same  insci^ 
tion,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  unimportant  words,  and 
that  they  record  the  building  of  the  city  by  Nebachadneaan 
The  city  succeeded  to  the  position  occupied  by  Nineveh,  and 
soon  almost  equalled  her  old  rival.  The  bounds  were  extended; 
buildings  of  extraordinary  size  and  magnificence  were  erected; 
her  victorious  armies  conquered  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  pene- 
trated into  Egypt,  Her  commerce,  too,  spread  tax  and  wide 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  she  became  a  land  of  traffic  and 
a  city  of  merchants. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  brought  to  an  end  by  Nebochad- 
nezzar.  There  were  three  deportations  of  captives  effected  by  him 
and  his  army.  The  first  was  in  60d  B.C.  just  after  the  overtilirow 
of  Nineveh,  and  when  Babylon  was  beginning  to  rise  into  iti 
brightest  glory.  Amidst  the  shifting  alliances  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  she  appeared  in  a  position  of  abject  dependence-^for  she 
had  lost  the  spirit  of  courage  because  she  hsA  lost  her  relianee 
upon  God — Jehoiakim  and  his  court  just  then,  in  a  moment 
of  revolt  against  Assyria,  were  leaning  upon  the  broken  reed 
of  Egypt.  Soldiers  firom  Chaldea,  from  Syria,  and  from  MoalH 
came  into  Jadea  under  the  banners  of  the  mighty  oriental 
prince,  and  ravaged  the  country  and  chastised  Jehoiakim,  ^hxh 
however,  was  left  npon  his  throne  a  humbled  vassal  of  the 
Assynan  crown.  The  sons  of  some  of  the  most  distingpushed 
families  in  the  city  were  among  the  captives  led  away  on  thii 
occaaioD,  ftnd  they  wer^  intended,  most  likely,  to  nerve  at 
JwBtageB  for  the  future  submiBeion  oi  liliiie  ^xLogfifinKJ^  itaiiA.  \1 
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was  at  this  time,  probably,  that  Daniel  and  his  three  com- 
panions were  removed  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  to  be 
placed  in  positions,  and  to  undergo  trials,  in  the  scene  of  their 
exile,  which  have  rendered  them,  to  all  subsequent  ages,  illus- 
trious  and  animating  examples  of  faith  and  virtue.  According 
to  the  account  we  have  in  our  copies  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah, 
d023  Jews  were  taken  to  Babylon  in  this  first  captivity. 

The  second  deportation  was  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiachin,  seven 
years  afterwards,  b.  c.  598.    The  immediate  political  cause  of 
this  calamity  is  not  apparent ;   the   moral  cause,  however,  is 
plainly  stated.    The  king  "  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord."    Nebuchadnezzar  came  against  the  city  and 
besieged  it ;  and  what  a  stroke  of  pathos  there  is  in  the  record 
of  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  xxiv.  12,  in  connection  with  this 
assault  on  the  city  of  Jerusalem :  "  And  Jehoiachin,  the  king 
of  Judah,  went  out  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  and  his  mother, 
and  his  servants,  and  his  princes,  and  his   officers."      The 
historian  thus  makes  the  melancholy  train  pass  before  us,  in 
which  we  specially  single  out  for  pity  the  venerable  old  Jewess, 
weeping  over  her  son  decrowned  and  doomed  to  exile.     We 
ikncy  it  is  some  alleviation  to  her  that  she  is  to  accompany  him. 
Warriors,  too,  in  large  numbers  (there  were  7000  of  them), 
according  to  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  swelled  the  procession  of 
captives;  craftsmen  and  smiths  also,  on  the  same  authority, 
amounting  to  a  thousand,  accompanied  their  brethren ;  perhaps 
specially  included  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  an  eye  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  going  on  in  his  new  city.    Zcdekiah,  the 
uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  conqueror, 
to  serve  him,  of  course,  as  his  liege  lord.    But  he  rebelled — 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  king  of  Egypt.    This  was  in  the 
year  588.    Nebuchadnezzar,  accordingly,  again  marched  against 
Jerusalem  and  besieged  it.    An  Egyptian  army  came  to  its 
Buccour.    These  allies,  however,  were  repelled  by  the  hosts  of 
Babylon,  who,  immediately  after  chastising  them,  returned  to 
the  siege. 

In  connection  with  this  fresh  calamity,  we  have  graphic 
details  in  the  biblical  annals.  **  The  city  was  besieged  unto  the 
eleventh  year  of  king  Zedekiah ;  and  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  month,  the  famine  prevailed  in  the  city,  and  there  was 
no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  the  city  was  broken 
up,  and  all  the  men  of  war  fled  by  night  by  the  wa^  ot  \3cl^ 
gate  between  two  walls,  which  is  by  the  Idn^s  ^;Qixdkeii  ^^usm 
the  Chalde&s  were  against  the  city  roimd  abonoLty,  wp^  ^' 
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went  the  way  toward  the  plain.  And  the  army  of  the  ChaldeeB 
pursued  after  the  king  and  oveii:ook  him  in  the  plains  of 
Jeiicho :  and  all  his  army  were  scattered  h'om  him.  So  they 
took  the  king  and  hrought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to 
Kiblah."  What  a  series  of  stirring  pictures  pass  before  us  as 
we  ponder  these  few  strong  graphic  words!  Famine  in  the 
city  —  no  bread — men,  women,  and  children  pinched  with 
hunger — ^their  countenances  thin  and  pallid,  and  their  bodies 
wasting  away  with  disease  and  want.  Anxious  inquiries  are 
heard  in  the  streets:  "Will  the  siege  last  for  ever?"  while 
despair,  and  tears,  and  death  lurk  within  doors.  The  child  if 
breathing  its  last  in  its  mother's  bony  arms,  or  she  is  lifelen 
with  her  little  one  on  her  cold  breast.  Then  there  is  the  hm- 
ried  night  escape — the  old  gate — the  walls  by  the  king's  garden, 
palace-like  houses — trees  mapped  in  shadow  under  the  bright 
stars — ^and  the  monarch  and  his  men  creeping  stealthily  along, 
and  going  round  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  sentinels  of  the 
Assyiian  camp.  And  then  we  have  the  surprise — ^perhaps  in  the 
morning — the  fugitives  pursued,  and,  fleeing  from  the  fyuce  d 
the  brave  soldiers  of  Babylon,  hiding  in  clefts  of  the  roda 
and  concealing  themselves  among  trees  on  the  Mount  of  Olivei 
— ^the  poor  miserable  monarch  in  the  mean  time  captured  and 
dragged  in  chains  to  Kiblah,  to  receive  upon  his  neck  the  foot 
of  his  enraged  master.  And  then,  to  finish  the  military  drama, 
his  eyes  arc  put  out,  and  his  sons  are  slain.  TVc  think,  involnn- 
tarily,  while  all  this  is  going  on,  of  one  holy  man  within  the 
walls,  who  weeps  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughta 
of  his  people.  The  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  speedily 
followed.  Ncbuzaradan,  the  Babylonish  general,  "burnt  thB 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king's  house,  and  all  the  honses  of 
Jerusalem,  and  every  great  man's  house,  burnt  he  with  fire; 
and  the  army  brake  down  the  walls."  All  who  remained  of  any 
account,  after  these  sanguinary  measures,  were  carried  off  by 
the  conquerors ;  and  only  a  few  poor  vine-dressers  and  husbandr 
men  were  left  scattered  over  the  land,  to  sit  and  mourn  over  the 
desolations,  and  to  gather  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  fields 
and  vineyards  which  war  had  spared.  Such  was  the  third 
grand  deportation,  signalized,  too,  by  the  abundance  of  spoil 
which  was  conveyed  to  Babylon ;  for  it  was  on  this  occasioa 
that  the  golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  the  pillars  and  orna- 
ments of  brass,  and  even  the  great  brazen  laver  itself  were 
piled  up  and  caiTied  off:  thinking  of  which,  one  fbllowsthe 
Jong  line  of  wagons,  attended  \>y  ABsynaca  ^^'oas^  'Hnnding 
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over  the  hills,  and  along  the  military  roads,  day  after  day,  till 
they  reach  the  gates  of  the  great  capital. 

As  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  we  may  gather  illustrations  of 
it  from  Ninevitish  sculptures,  Babylonish  coins,  and  Egyptian 
monuments,  in  which  we  have  abundantly  represented  the 
common  oriental  methods  of  fcpiification  and  modes  of  attack 
prevalent  in  those  days.  We  see  battlemented  walls  and  towers, 
with  parapets,  crowded  with  men,  bow  and  spear  and  shield  in 
hand,  while  a  banner  crowns  the  lofty  keep.  We  have  barred 
gates  and  fosses  both  without  and  within  the  walls,  filled  with 
water  and  crossed  by  bridges.  Then  we  notice  the  assailants 
placing  their  scaling  ladders  against  the  fortifications,  and  some 
swimming  over  the  ditch,  to  be  met  by  a  party  sallying  from  > 
the  gates.  The  besiegers  are  provided  with  large  shields  to 
ward  off  the  missiles  shot  from  the  walls.  There  are  also 
testtodos — ^large  frames  to  cover  and  protect  the  advancing 
soldiers.  Battering  rams  are  also  employed.  Men  may  be  seen 
climbing  up  rocks  by  the  aid  of  metal  spikes ;  doors  are  being 
hewn  down  with  axes ;  while  heralds  are  seen  coming  out  to 
treat  with  the  enemy.  The  brief  notice  in  the  Bible  of  the  fall 
of  Jemsalem,  under  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  read 
in  the  light  of  these  curious  military  antiquities,  suggests  to  us 
some  such  picture  of  engineering  tactics,  of  strife  and  violence, 
of  battle  and  death,  as  must  really  have  constituted  the  scene 
of  misery  and  desolation  at  that  awful  period  in  Jewish  history. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  location  and  the  condition 
of  the  exiles  during  the  Captivity.  For  the  sake  of  distinctness, 
we  would  first  and  separately  consider  these  points  in  reference 
to  the  ten  tribes.  The  first  removal  of  the  Israelites,  under 
TiglathPileser,  is  said,  in  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  xv.  29,  to 
have  been  to  the  land  of  Assyria ;  but  no  city  or  province  of  the 
empire  is  mentioned.  The  people  then  carried  away,  as  already 
shown,  were  of  the  pastoral  class,  and  many  of  them  must  con- 
sequently have  been  poor  and  abject.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  they  were  conveyed  to  Nineveh,  which  city  was  then 
increasing  and  prospering  under  the  energetic  and  ambitious 
rule  of  the  renowned  Tiglath ;  but  if  the  capital  city  really  was 
their  destination,  such  help  as  they  could  afford,  in  carrying  on 
his  architectural  and  artistic  projects,  must  have  been  in  the 
humblest  capacity  as  labourers — very  different,  indeed,  tcOTa.\i3CL'& 
service  which  could  be  ren^redi  hy  subsequent  capti'v^  Yxiikfi& 
from  towns  and  skilled  in  the  mechanical  arts.     TYifi^  TCiAi|^ 
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indeed,  be  employed  for  military  pmposes,  helping  to  swell  the 
Qomber  of  troops,  whose  lives  the  eastern  despots  held  very 
sheap,  and  devoted  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 

Shalmaneser,  in  his  large  deportation  of  Israelites,  transfer- 
red them,  we  are  informed,  to  Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river 
Qozan,  and  to  Hara  and  oth'br  cities  of  the  Mcdes.  In  these  old 
i^graphical  notices,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  names  with 
places  at  present  known.  •  Major  Rawlinson,  a  great  authority 
in  such  matters,  considers  this  Halah  to  be  the  Calah  of  Asshur, 
[Gen.  X.  11),  which  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of 
dudomtes,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  to  the  surrounding 
:«gion.  Calah,  according  to  him,  is  Sur  Puli  Zohab,  situated 
m  the  high  road  leading  from  Bagdad  to  Kirmanshah.  Jewish 
raditionB  still  linger  in  that  locality,  and  David  is  regarded 
yy  the.  inhabitants  as  their  titular  prophet.  Habor  has  been 
aken  to  be  the  same  as  Athar,  a  city  situated  very  delightfully 
an  the  banks  of  the  river  Kizzil  Ozan — the  old  Gozan.  Hara, 
iiocarding  to  the  authority  just  cited,  is  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana, 
one  of  the  grand  treasure-cities  of  the  Mcdes.  Atropatcnia  is 
eqniyalent  to  Little  Media,  as  distinguished  from  Great  Media — 
i  coimtry  described  by  Strabo  as  very  populous,  and  capable  of 
Punishing  10,000  horse  and  40,000  foot.  It  consists,  with  the 
sxoeption  of  its  moontainous  borders,  of  fertile  plains  and  vales 
^ntly  undulating  and  abundantly  watered.  The  soil  is  described 
18  froitfol,  and  Chardin  says  that  when  ho  visited  it,  the  country 
Kras  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation. 

Supposing  these  opinions  to  be  correct,  it  must  have  been  a 
pleasant  region  to  which  the  Israelites,  at  this  early  period, 
nrere  sent  by  their  conquerors ;  in  connexion  with  which  circum- 
itance,  the  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Kitto  should  be  well 
Mmsidered,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this 
Barly  detachment  of  exiles.  "  Media  was  then  subject  to  the 
Assyrian  empire,  although  still  occupied  by  the  native  Medes. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Assyrians  to 
remove  the  inhabitants  of  one  conquered  country  to  another 
conquered  country,  with  tho  view  of  weakening  the  separate 
interest  or  nationality  of  both,  and  of  promoting  such  a  frision  of 
races  and  nations  as  might  tend  to  realise  tranquillity  and  per- 
manence to  the  general  empire.  From  this  allocation  of  the 
expatriated  Israelites  in  Media  results  the  important  fact,  that, 
whereas  Jndah  was  always  subject  to  the  conquecini^  TttdaoiLt 
Israel  was  only  so  for  a  short  time,  as  the  Me&Mi^jl 
they  were  placed,  were  not  long  in  asserting  t9 
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of  Assyria,  which  empire  they  (with  the  Babylonians)  ultimately 
subverted,  and  continued  independent  of  the  great  Babylonian 
empire  which  succeeded,  and  to  which  the  captives  of  Jndah 
were  subject.  So,  then,  the  relations  of  the  ten  tribes  were  witii 
the  Medes,  not  with  the  Assyrians  or  Babylonians ;  and  their 
relations  with  the  Medes  were  not,  but  were  necessarily  fu 
better  than,  those  between  captives  and  conquerors.  It  does  not 
appear  how  the  Medes  could  regard  them,  or  that  they  did 
regard  them,  otherwise  than  as  useful  and  respectable  colonigti 
whom  the  common  oppressor  had  placed  among  them,  and  whose 
continued  presence  it  was  desirable  to  solicit  and  retain.  It  if 
hard  to  call  this  a  captivity ;  but  since  it  is  usually  so  described, 
it  is  important  to  remark  that  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
that  of  Judah  was  under  different  and  independent,  and  not 
always  friendly,  states.  There  is  a  vague  notion,  that  since 
the  Babylonians  subverted  and  succeeded  the  Assyrians,  the 
Israelites,  who  had  been  captives  to  the  Assyrians,  became  snch 
to  the  Babylonians,  and  were  afterwards  joined  in  that  capti- 
vity by  their  brethren  of  Judah ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen,  wm 
by  no  means  the  case." 

We  think  that  the  above  view,  on  the  whole,  is  just ;  but  we 
cannot  agree  that  it  is  hard  to  call  the  state  of  the  .people,  a 
captivity ;  for  the  exiles,  dwell  where  they  might,  and  let  them 
be  never  so  kindly  treated,  were  forcibly  detained  in  a  land 
distinct  from  their  own,  to  whicli  the  patriotic  among  them 
would  look  back  with  strong  affection.  To  be  expatriated, 
would  be  to  a  true  child  of  Israel  a  bitter  calamity.  And  we 
may  add,  that  if  the  first  captives  to  Assyria  were  likely  to  fed 
being  torn  away  from  the  farms  and  pastures  of  their  fEithen, 
the  second  and  larger  bands,  under  Shalmaneser,  driven  away 
from  the  cities,  and  including  the  people  of  a  higher  daaa, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  deeply  sensible  of  their  expa- 
triation, and  would  pensively  recur  to  the  fEuniliar  streets  and 
dwellings  of  their  childhood,  and  to  those  still  more  endeared 
spots  outside  the  walls — ^the  place  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres. 

There  are  few  persons,  perhaps,  now-a-days  who  read  the 
Apocrypha.  Those  who  do,  will  recall  to  mind  the  conneziom 
between  our  present  subject  and  the  Book  of  Tobit;  the  hero 
of  which  is  described  as  *'  the  son  of  Aduel,  the  son  of  Gabael 
of  the  seed  of  Assel,  of  the  tribe  of  Nephthali,  who  in  the  time 
of  Enemessar  (or  Shalmaneser),  king  of  the  Assyrians,  was  led 
captive."  We  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  by  no  meani 
pledging  our  faith  to  the  Btory  of  the  «A^€ii\»x«a  ^  ^^^nai^ 
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Tobias  and  his  dog — the  marvels  wrought  by  the  liver  of  the 
fish — and  the  driving  away  the  devil  Asmodcus  by  the  smell  of 
perfumed  ashes ;  but  still  we  feel  justified  in  regarding  the 
scenery  and  costume  of  the  wonderful  story,  in  which  there 
may  be  after  all  a  basis  of  truth,  as  affording  interesting 
illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  Israelites  during  their  early 
captivity.  Tobit  dwelt  in  Nineveh,  and  did  many  alms-deeds 
to  his  brethren,  who  came  to  him  there ;  he  was  appointed  pur- 
veyor to  the  Assyrian, monarch,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of 
property,  for  he  deposited  ten  talents  of  silver — about  £3750 — 
with  one  of  his  brethren  at  Kages,  another  city  of  the  Mcdes. 
Then  he  describes  his  wife  Anna  as  taking  "  women's  works  to 
^  do,''  and  teUs  us  that  when  ^*  she  had  sent  them  home  to  the 
owners,  they  paid  her  wages ;  and  gave  her  also,  besides,  a  kid." 
Sennacherib,  probably  after  his  imsuccessfiil  expedition  into 
Judea,  is  represented  as  cruelly  treating  the  Israelitish  captives, 
and  casting  forth  their  bodies  imburied  without  the  gates  of 
Nineveh;  whereupon  Tobit  performed  the  pious  office  of  col- 
lecting the  remains,  and  giving  them  decent  sepulture ;  for 
which  humane  and  patriotic  deeds — as  the  story  goes — ^he  had 
to  leave  the  city  in  order  to  escape  Sennacherib's  wrath.  On 
his  return,  after  the  death  of  that  king,  he  heard  of  one  of  his 
own  nation  being  strangled,  and  cast  out  in  the  market-place. 
Therefore,  he  says,  "  I  wept,  and  after  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  I  went  and  made  a  grave  and  buried  him ;  but  my  neigh- 
bours mocked  me,  and  said, '  This  man  is  not  yet  afraid  to  be  put 
to  death  for  this  matter,  who  fied  away,  and  yet,  lo !  he  burieth 
the  dead  again.'  The  same  night  also  I  turned  £rom  the  burial, 
and  slept  by  the  wall  of  my  courtyard,  being  polluted,  and  my 
fece  was  uncovered."  These  particulars,  with  the  statement 
that  Tobit  lived  in  Nineveh  till  he  was  158  years  old,  show 
at  least  how,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews  afterwards  (they 
"being  of  course  in  the  possession  of  traditions  handed  down 
to  them),  the  Israelites  of  the  second  captivity,  located  in 
Nineveh,  were  very  differently  circumstanced  one  from  another ; 
some  possibly  being  held  in  slavery,  others  certainly  being  in  a 
state  of  freedom;  some  being  poor,  and  others  rich ;  some  treated 
with  violence,  and  others  held  in  honour ;  while  women  among 
them  worked  for  wages,  and  received  kindness  at  the  hands  of 
their  employers.  Nor  should  the  touches  of  feeling  recorded  be 
forgotten,  indicating  as  they  do,  not  only  sentiments  of  KTwnait^ 
bat  the  nobler  afi^tions  of  brotherly  regard  t»waxdMft|P^' 
were  of  iJie  house  of  IsraeL 
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It  is  now  our  duty  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  localitiefl  and  the 
condition  of  exile-life  connected  with  the  history  of  the  peopls 
of  Jerusalem  and  Judah  during  their  captivity.  We  haye  aeea 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the  princes,  the  mighty  men 
of  valour,  and  the  craftsmen,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiachin.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  same  captivity  to  which 
reference  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  EseldeL 
The  captives,  we  are  there  told,  were  situated  in  the  land  of 
the  Chaldeans,  by  the  river  Chebar.  There  are  two  Btreami 
which  bear  the  name  of  Chebar  or  Khabour.  The  one  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates,  by  the  ancient  Carchemish 
— the  modern  Karkaseea — is,  no  doubt,  the  river  to  whkii 
Ezekiel  alludes.  Mr.  Layard  has  recently  explored  the  region 
watered  by  this  stream,  and  informs  us  that  the  Khaboor 
flows  through  the  richest  pastures  and  meadows,  while  its  henki 
are  covered  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  its  windings  throngh 
the  green  plain  resemble  the  coils  of  a  large  and  beaatiflil 
serpent.  It  is  a  lovely  and  enchanting  scene ;  and  the  livelieit 
emotions  of  joy  seized  on  the  traveller's  party  as  they  approached 
it.  Trees  in  full  leaf  line  the  water's  edge,  which  is  skirted  wifli 
flowers,  reaching  above  the  horses'  knees. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  many  mounds,  and  the  banb 
of  ancient  canals  are  fiill  of  indications  of  Assyrian  civilijsatio&* 
At  present,  it  is  a  country  famous  for  its  abundant  pasturage; 
and  the  Arab,  as  he  bounds  along,  passes  many  a  flock  of  sheep 
and  herd  of  camels.  The  ruins  of  Arban,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Khabour,  formed  the  objects  for  which  Mr.  Layard  especiallj 
undertook  his  expedition  to  this  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  he 
describes  them  as  of  a  character  resembling  those  of  Nineveh. 
The  character  of  the  sculpture  is  rude,  and  bears  "  the 
same  relation  to  the  more  delicately  finished  and  highly 
ornamented  sculptures  of  Nimroud,  as  the  earliest  remains  of 
Greek  art  do  to  the  exquisite  monuments  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles."  These  artistic  features  point  to  an  early  period 
of  Assyrian  civilization ;  while  the  Egyptian  relics  are  also  of  s 
remote  antiquity,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  oentoxy 
before  Christ — a  period  when  we  know  there  was  an  intinisie 
connexion  between  the  two  countries. 

Hero,  aroimd  this  ancient  city,  then,  when  yet  in  its  pride 

and  glory,  it  is  not  improbable  the  captives  were  located  to 

whom  Ezekiel  refers.    The  flatness  of  the  scenery  abont  Azten 

corresponds  with  the  '* plain"  of  which   Ezekiel  speaks  tB" 

^eatedly,  yet,  though  fiat,  the  pxos]^QC^m%]£^^i&^^\M»i4dQdtfMi 
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for  even  in  its  present  almost  depopulated  state,  we  are  told 
that  "  the  eye  ranges  over  a  level  country  bright  with  flowers, 
and  spotted  with  black  tents  and  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep 
and  camels."  The  colour  of  these  floral  decorations,  too,  is  ever 
changing.  "  After  being  for  some  days  of  a  golden  yellow,  a 
new  fiEunily  of  flowers  would  spring  up,  and  it  would  turn, 
almost  in  a  night,  to  a  bright  scarlet,  which  would  again  as 
suddenly  give  way  to  the  deepest  blue.  Then  the  meadows 
"would  be  mottled  with  various  hues,  or  would  put  on  the  emerald 
green  of  the  most  luxuriant  of  pastures." 

Ezekiel  observes  that  he  came  to  those  of  the  captivity  at 
Tel-Abib,  that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar— that  Tel-Abib 
meaning  the  mound  of  the  heaps  of  the  ears  of  com.  Whether 
this  applies  to  a  town,  or  simply  to  an  artificial  elevation,  is  by 
no  means  clear ;  but  Mr.  Layard  thinks  it  probable  that  aroxmd 
Arban  may  have  been  pitched  the  tents  of  the  sorrowing  Jews ; 
that  in  it«  pastures  they  fed  their  flocks,  and  drank  of  the  same 
wateis  as  are  now  flowing  by  those  ruins.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Layard,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  great  Assyrian  city,  Nineveh- 
Hke,  with  a  palace-temple  on  the  now  crumbling  mound ;  terraoe 
above  terrace ;  noble  halls,  and  slabs,  and  statuary,  crowning 
the  spot;  at  the  same  time  keeping  our  eye  on  those  outspread 
meadows  and  fields,  with  their  enamel  of  flowers  of  many  dyes 
»-the  entire  scene  forming  a  background  for  our  conceptions  of 
Jewish  exile  life  in  that  locality.  It  seems  obvious,  on  the  face  of 
the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  that  the  Jews  at  Tel-Abib  were  a  distinct 
people,  recognising  the  elders  among  them  as  a  superior  class ; 
and  they  were  probably  allowed  to  submit  themselves,  within 
limits,  to  their  ecclesiastical  authority. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  ministered  among  them,  it  would  appear, 
without  any  hmdrance  from  the  Assyrian  rulers,  and  was  evi- 
dently  permitted  to  have  meetings  of  the  elders  in  his  house. 
The  people  certainly  look  more  like  a  band  of  colonists  than  a 
herd  of  slaves*  One  does  not  derive  &om  the  perusal  of 
Ezekiel,  any  idea  of  those  around  him  being  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  their  forefathers  in  Egypt.  As  the  ministrations  of 
the  prophet  relate  to  the  remnant  continuing  in  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  to  his  fellow  captives  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  the 
allusions  to  manners  and  customs  cannot  be  certainly  employed 
to  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  the  former ;  but  as  we  find 
no  allusion  to  slavery,  as  one  of  the  evils  under  i7\mSiQL  V)li^  ^^o^ 
laboured,  this  majr  be  taken  as  a  negative  /gitooi  Iclbal. 
ei^cjeda  ameidemble  measure  of  freedom*  Some,  Vi 
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be  in  the  royal  service,  engaged  on  public  works,  labouring 
after  the  manner  of  artisans;  others  might  be  occupied  in 
humble  handicraft,  for  masters  among  their  brethren,  or  the 
people  of  the  land.  The  employment  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds, 
too,  seems  not  an  unlikely  one  for  many  of  the  exiles ;  and  the 
women  we  can  imagine,  like  Anna,  tie  wife  of  Tobit,  doing 
"  women's  work  "  for  hire.  Of  course,  such  persons  as  sym- 
pathised with  Ezekiel  would  be  grieved  in  spirit  at  the  sight 
of  Assyrian  idolatries ;  and  we  can  imagine  him  and  some  of 
the  elders  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  their  keen  black  Hebrew 
eyes  fixed  in  sorrowful  meditation  on  the  triumphant  mockeries 
of  tlie  land  of  their  captivity,  as  they  contrasted  them  with  the 
pure  ser\dce  of  their  own  loved  but  deserted  and  desolate 
temple ;  yet  the  bulk  of  the  captives  certainly  do  not  appear 
to  have  left  behind  them  the  sins  for  which  God  drove  them  out 
of  their  cherished  home.  They  had  abandoned  the  coarsenees 
of  their  old  image  worship,  but  their  hearts  were  still  going 
after  their  covetousness ;  while  g^ts  of  levity  and  despair  in 
turn  came  over  their  dark  and  unchastened  minds. 

We  have  further  glimpses  of  exile  life  in  the  Book  of  Daniel; 
but  there  the  scene  is  transferred  from  the  banks  of  the  Chebar 
to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — a  distance  of  above  300  miles— 
a  fact  that  serves  to  give  us  an  affecting  idea  of  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  this  guilty  and  chastised  people.  We  see  Daniel  and 
the  three  Hebrew  youths,  his  companions,,  in  the  very  court  of 
the  monarch  at  Babylon,  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
eunuchs,  with  a  royal  provision  for  support,  and  education  in 
the  learning  and  language  of  the  Chaldeans.  Subsequently,  we 
behold  the  first  of  these  exiles  raised  to  an  office  of  pre-eminenoe 
and  power  in  the  city  and  the  empire,  while  his  three  companions 
also  are  advanced  to  political  stations  of  trust,  influence,  and 
power.  The  circumstance  shows  that  the  Jews  could  not,  as  a 
race,  have  been  branded  by  the  Assyiians  as  utterly  debased, 
and  unworthy  of  all  honour ;  and  that  they  could  not,  moreover, 
have  been  systematically  and  constantly  crushed  underfoot  in 
the  strange  land  into  which  Jehovah  had  sent  them  as  a  chastise- 
ment. There  was  the  opportunity  of  a  Jew  rising  to  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  empire,  and,  as  we  should  suppose,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  employ  some  of  his  brethren  under  him  in  the 
jmblic  service.  No  notice  is  given  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  of  the 
Hebrews  constituting  a  distinct  class  in  the  city  of  Babylon. 
ProbflbJj  they  were  more  scattered  axnong  the  rest  of  the  popa- 
tion,  and  were  more  intermingVod  m^i^ti  \)i[i6Qi)  V!k:aaEL  \sl 
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other  parts  of  the  empire  j  yet  in  cases  Tvhere  piety  was  deep, 
like  that  of  Daniel  and  his  associates,  a  moral  distinction  would 
be  apparent,  such  as  the  dullest  Babylonian  could  not  overlook. 
Acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression  might  sometimes  occur — no 
doubt  did  so — still  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  circumstances 
of  honour  in  which  some  of  their  nation  were  placed  would  reflect 
dignity  on  all,  so  as  to  prevent  ill  treatment  from  being  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
Jehoiachin,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Captivity,  was  re- 
leased from  imprisonment,  and  allowed  to  rank  among  the 
princes  who  sat  at  the  royal  table — a  circumstance,  by  the  way, 
which  shows  the  dark  as  well  as  the  bright  side  of  the  pictm*e ; 
how  there  was,  at  one  time,  harsh  and  rigorous  treatment,  and 
at  another,  favours  the  most  flattering. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  this,  we  are  only 
speaking  of  the  outward— of  what  may  be  called  the  material 
condition  of  the  captives.    There  were  still  sources  of  grief 
left,  calculated  to  agitate  the    bosom    inspired    by  Hebrew 
patriotism  and  piety.     The  captives  were  far  away  from  their 
own  land,  and  that,  to  Jews,  involved  immense  privation,  because 
in  Jerusalem  alone  could  the  highest  rites  of  their  religion  be 
performed.    There  were,  most  likely,  synagogues  in  Babylon ; 
some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that  they  originated  there ;  but 
how  they  arose  is  a  question  involved  in  impenetrable  uncer- 
tainty ;  yet  most  certainly  there  was  no  temple  or  tabernacle, 
no  priest  or  sacrifice,  no  altar  or  ark  for  the  child  of  Abraham 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     Hence  it  was,  that  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon  they  would  sit  down  and  weep ;  yea,  they 
would  weep  when  they  "  remembered  Zion."    And  the  pang  of 
separation  from  the  house  of  their  God  would  be  sharpened  by 
the  thought  of  the  dishonour  done  to  its  costly  utensils,  by  their 
removal  to  swell  the  spoils  of  an  idolater ;  and  how  indignation 
and  sorrow  must  have  fired  the  breast  of  the  faithful  Jew,  when 
he  heard  of  the  hallowed  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  being  brought 
oat  to  deck  the  board  of  a  voluptuous  prince,  during  a  season  of 
abandoned  revelry. 

The  feelings  which  the  expatriated  people  of  God,  under  the 
circumstances  just  described,  would  be  likely  to  cherish,  and  to 
which  they  would  give  impassioned  utterance  on  suitable  occa- 
sions, have  been  thus  finely  expressed  Iqt  a  modem  poet : — 

**  O'er  Judah's  land,  thy  thunders  broke,  0  Lord  I 

The  (Auuiota  mttled  o'er  her  sunken  gate, 

Seraotu  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian  sword, 

Er'alurfoet  wept  to  Bee  her  &UeB.staXA\ 
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And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  bccune, 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame, 
Uer  temples  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flami^ 
For  Thou  didst  ride  the  tempest-cloud  of  fate. 

**  O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow,  Lord,  shall  beam. 

And  the  sad  citv  lift  her  crownless  head ; 
And  songs  shall  wake,  and  dancing  footsteps  gleam, 

"Where  broods  o'er  fallen  streets  the  silence  of  the  dead. 
The  Sim  shaU  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers, 
On  Carmel's  side  our  maidens  cull  the  flowers. 
To  deck,  at  blushing  eve.  their  bridal  bowers, 

And  angel-feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

**  Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger's  hand, 

And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for  slaTeB ; 

With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  j)leasant  land. 
Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  gn^ves. 

The  strangw's  bread  with  bitter  tears  we  steep, 

And  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleep, 

'Neath  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep, 
Where  the  pale  wiUows  shade  Euphrates'  waves. 

"  The  bom  in  sorrow  shall  bring  forth  in  joy ; 

Thy  mercy,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  chudr^  home; 
lie  tliat  went  forth  a  tender  vearling  boy. 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  Salem's  streets  shall  come. 
And  Canaan's  vines  for  us  their  fhiits  shall  bear, 
And  Hermon's  bees  their  honied  stores  prepare ; 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer, 

A\'here,  o'er  the  cherub-seated  God,  full  blaxed  th'  inadiate  dom^" 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  now  to  direct  a  passing  notice  to 
the  condition  of  the  country  of  Israel  and  Jndah  while  11m 
Captivity  continued.  We  learn  from  the  sacred  bookS)  that  wba 
the  Israelites  were  taken  away  by  ShalmaneseT)  he  sent  to 
Samaria,  to  fill  up  the  devastations  that  had  been  made,  oolonub 
from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sepharvaim.  TbeR 
strangers  mingled  with  the  few  melancholy  relics  of  an  ezikd 
race  still  permitted  to  cling  to  their  fiitherland.  The  state  d 
things,  moral  and  religious,  which  ensued  may  be  inferred  froB 
the  circumstance,  that  the  people,  among  whom  the  miseralik 
remnant  would  be  swallowed  up  under  the  general  name  d 
Samaritans,  worshipped  the  idols  introduced  from  Assyria,  mitS 
their  country  began  to  be  depopulated  by  wild  beasts.  Then, 
under  the  notion  of  this  chastisement  having  come  from  a  looil 
deity,  displeased  at  his  worship  having  been  neglected,  they 
requested  the  Assyrian  king  to  send  them  an  Israelitish  piieit 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  service  of  the  God  whose  displeason 
had  been  incurred.  He  was  sent  and  settled  at  Bethel,  when 
he  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah ;  but  this  was  only  OM 
among  the  other  religions  practised  by  the  nations  who  had 
come  to  occupy  the  territory.  "They  feared  the  Lord  and 
served  their  own  gods."  This  passage,  in  Israelitish  atoty,  h 
7%?/narkably  illustrated,  as  Mr.  Lay«sd%\tfSN7«,  \sy  the  insoriptioBS 
recently  discovered  at  Nineveh.,  m  n7\as^  ^(Vidb  VsOtufiGfidoBda  ^ 
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conquered  cities  and  districts  are  represented  as  remoyed  to 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  replaced  by  colonists  from 
Nineveh,  or  from  other  subdued  countries.  The  conquerors, 
too,  as  we  also  learn  from  the  inscriptions,  established  the 
worship  of  their  own  g^ods  in  the  conquered  cities,  raising  altars 
and  temples,  and  appointing  priests  for  their  service.  This 
exactly  accords  with  the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  &cts  just  mentioned :  '*  they  made  gods  of  their 
own,  and  put  them  in  the  houses  of  the  high  places  which  the 
Samaritans  had  mstde." 

The  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea  was  different  from  that  of 
Samaria.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  city,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah,  and  the  removal  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
together  with  abundance  of  spoil,  to  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar 
appointed  Gedaliah,  a  person  of  some  consequence,  as  a  sort  of 
viceroy  over  the  miserable  remains  of  the  expatriated  tribes. 
This  governor  seems  to  have  been  a  generous-hearted  man,  and 
desirous  of  ameliorating  the  abject  condition  to  which  the  people 
were  reduced;  Jeremiah  was  a  helper  in  his  benevolent  efforts, 
and  with  him  sought  to  reconcile  the  Jewish  remnant  to  the 
Babylonish  sovereignty,  as  resistance,  under  existing  circum- 
Btances,  was  worse  than  vain. 

We  noticed  that  a  few  nobles,  at  the  time  of  the  siege,  songht 
safety  from  the  foe  by  flight.  When  the  Babylonish  army 
retired,  such  of  those  persons  as  had  escaped  capture,  returned 
to  the  ruins  of  their  old  city ;  not,  however,  to  aid  Gedaliah 
and  his  illustrious  companion  the  prophet,  but  to  sow  dissension 
and  concoct  conspiracy.  Jealous  of  the  governor,  one  Ishmael, 
a  prince  of  royal  blood,  plotted  against  his  life ;  and  the  noble 
Gedaliah,  too  disingenuous  to  harbour  suspicions,  and  confiding 
implicitly  in  the  honor  of  his  unprincipled  fellow  countryman, 
was  treacherously  slain  at  a  banquet,  with  his  Hebrew  and 
Qialdean  associates,  which  he  had  provided  at  Mizpah.  The 
day  following  the  perpetration  of  this  atrocity,  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  eighty  men,  who  were  on  their  way  to  the  ruined 
temple  with  offerings;  having  met  them  at  the  entrance  of 
Mizpah,  he  fiEdsely  pretended  a  wish  to  present  them  to 
Gedaliah,  and  hypocritically  expressed  himself  ready  to  join  in 
their  lamentations.  But  watching  an  opportunity,  he  caused 
them  also  to  be  massacred,  excepting  ten,  who,  having  stores  of 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  and  honey  concealed  in  pits,  aa  \V>  \&  idc^ 
customary  to  store  grain  ia  the  east,  were  spared,  ^LSoniibOkeiA  ^m 
condition  of  giving  up  their  wealth  to  bia  ioWs^ 
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bodies  of  the  victims  were  cast  iato  a  large  excavation  madi 
king  Asa,  during  his  wars  with  Israel.  Alarmed  at  the  prav 
of  Babylonian  revenge  for  the  crimes  he  had  thus  commil 
Ishmael  fled  to  the  Ammonites;  and  Johanan,  a  firienc 
Gedaliah,  iivith  the  few  persons  of  influence  remaining,  repi 
to  Egypt  and  sought  protection  there — a  step  against  w! 
Jeremiah  protested,  though  he  was  compelled  to  accompany 
fugitives.  Nebuzaradan  soon  appeared  as  an  avenger  id 
atrocities  committed  by  Ishmael  and  his  party ;  but  such 
the  forlorn  condition  of  the  country,  that  only  745  Individ 
were  found  therein,  who  were  immediately  sent  beyond 
Euphrates. 

Gpd  had  instituted  for  the  Jews  sabbatic  years.  Du 
every  seventh  annual  period,  according  to  his  law,  the  ! 
was  to  lie  fallow.  The  command,  however,  had  long  been 
at  nought.  Avarice  had  stifled  faith;  the  disobedient  pe 
could  not  trust  a  righteous  and  unchangeable  God ;  and  i 
accordingly,  he  is  seen  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  gov 
mcnt  by  leaving  the  land  desolate,  that  she  might  enjoiy 
sabbaths.  The  desolation  was  most  literal ;  the  land  lay  unt 
and  without  inhabitant.  The  toils  of  the  husbandman  and  od 
vine-dresscr  ceased.  All  was  a  wilderness,  tracked  by  nom 
tribes,  except  that  here  and  there,  in  the  southern  parts,  i 
bands  of  Edomitcs  had  taken  up  a  settled  abode.  In 
seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  occurs  a  passage  vividly  dcscri 
the  wild  state  of  the  land  once  so  fertile  and  richly  cultivi 
Large  tracts,  formerly  occupied  as  vineyards,  rented  after 
rate  of  a  piece  of  silver  for  each  vine,  were  overgrown  ■ 
thorns  and  briars.  The  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  no  la 
went  forth  with  the  implements  of  husbandry,  but  carried  1 
and  arrows  to  destroy  the  wild  animals  that  lurked  in 
underwood  and  bushes.  Gardens  and  fields  were  no  loi 
fenced ;  the  produce  was  not  regularly  carried  to  the  store-h 
or  the  bam ;  but  the  few  kine  and  sheep  belonging  to  tlie ' 
occupiers  were  left  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  an  abunt 
and  spontaneous  postm-age.  The  early  prediction  of  Mo 
and  the  later  one  of  Jeremiah,  t  that  the  land  should  enjoy 
rest  of  which  it  had  been  defrauded,  are  very  remarkabl^  n 
we  consider  that,  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Israel,  it  wai 
the  general  policy  of  the  conquerors  to  leave  the  conqu 
country  in  desolation,  but  to  replenish  it  by  foreign  colon 
by  whom  it  might  be  cultivated. 

•  Lev.  xxvl.  84.  \1  Ctooiu  xxxn\.  ^\. 
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<*  The  ransomed  of  the  Lord,"  said  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  shall 
return  and  come  to.Zion."  That  prediction  was  fulfilled.  But 
it  was  not  one  single  event,  any  more  than  was  the  deportation 
into  exile.  History  records  a  series  of  events  as  constituting 
the  return ;  indeed,  a  succession  of  restorations — ^party  follow- 
ing party  homewards  at  considerahle  intervals — ^the  whole  chain 
of  fajcts  stretching  through  little  short  of  a  century.  In  our 
limited  space,  it  will  of  course  be  impossible  to  dwell  at  large  on 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  transaction.  The  most  that  we  can 
do  is  to  present  a  popular  outline  of  the  leading  facts. 

Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  536  B.C.,  after  a  siege  of  not 
much  less  than  two  years.  The  stratagem  of  the  Persian  con- 
queror in  diverting  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
occasion  of  riotous  festivity,  during  which  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck — so  clearly  described  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon — are 
foretold,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  desolation  of  the  city,  with 
wonderful  plainness  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  iii  the  dOth  and 
6l8t  chapters  of  his  inspired  writings.  The  decree  of  Cyrus, 
recorded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  was  the  au- 
thority and  signal  for  such  of  the  Jews  as  longed  for  the  home 
of  their  fathers,  to  adopt  measures  for  their  return.  In  conse- 
quence, about  50,000,  including  7337  servants  or  slaves,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  prince  Sheshbazzar  and  the  priest  Zerub- 
babel,  started  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  seek  onoe 
more  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  was  in  the  year  536  B.C.  They 
assembled  from  different  parts,  and  formed  one  great  caravan, 
with  camels,  horses,  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  amounting 
to  above  8000.  The  most  precious  of  the  treasures  they  bore 
back  to  their  own  city,  were  the  temple  vessels  which  Cjtus 
had  restored.  Some  time  was  spent  in  making  preparations,  and 
tb©  long  and  wearisome  journey  over  the  desert  occupied  them 
four  months.  It  was  the  movement  of  a  host,  reminding  one 
of  the  march  of  their  fathers  who  had  passed  under  the  shadow 
of  Sinai  centuries  before.  The  present  caravan  passed  over  the 
northern  portion  of  the  great  wilderness  of  Arabia ;  and  as  we 
follow  them,  we  mark  their  slow  march  from  day  to  day,  amidst 
scenery  monotonous,  but  still  subUme — the  expanse  of  sand 
beingy  in  this  respect,  like  the  expanse  of  waters.  We  see 
them  toiling  and  panting  under  the  scorching  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun ;  we  see  them  pitching  their  tents  towai*ds  nightfall ; 
we  see  them  resting  under  the  clear  blue  eastern.  k\^N^T^ 
sparkling  with  stars  which  outrival  ours ;  aBdJ^j^m^^jlX  Assi* 
break,  or  beHare,  starting  again  on  their  j' 
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went  in  search  of  the  old  cities  and  towns  to  which  their  flmulMi 
belonged.  A  Vmonth  after  their  return,  they  met  among  tiw 
ruins  of  the  temple,  reared  an  altar,  and  celebrated  the  &ut  of 
tabernacles.  A  month  later,  they  laid  the  foundationB  of  flv 
new  house  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  when  there  ocouned  flv 
touching  scene  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  Ezra.  Tlw 
Persian  goTemors  aided  the  restored  exiles ;  but  the  Aasyxim 
colonists  located  in  Samaria  did  all  they  could  to  hinder  thimi. 
The  latter,  indeed,  so  far  succeeded  in  their  malicioiis  puipoM 
as  to  cause  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  to  be  stopp^l  ftc 
a  while.  Thus  thwarted,  the  zeal  of  the  Jews  also  flagged. 
They  thought  more  of  pro\dding  houses  for  themselves  thm  i 
suitable  place  for  the  worship  of  God.  Zechariah  and  Haggn 
reproved  and  exhorted  them  in  reference  to  this  matter ;  in  ooB* 
sequence  of  which  they  resumed  their  hallowed  enterprise,  and 
under  Zerubbabel,  the  work  begun  in  earnest  in  520  B.C.  mi 
finished  in  516  B.C.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  was  institidiBd 
to  celebrate  the  event,  and  that  festival  became  a  permanat 
memento  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Restoration. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns,  fhik 
the  people  began  to  surround  Jerusalem  with  walls,  in  whidt 
employment  they  were  again  molested  and  intermpted  "by  thor 
old  enemies,  the  Samaritans.  It  was  about  this  period,  probaUji 
that  there  occurred  the  striking  events  recorded  in  the  Book  d 
Esther — that  beautiful  episode  in  Hebrew  history — and  it  utM 
through  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes  that  the  Jews  were  at  lengft 
relieved  from  their  troublesome  and  malignant  neighbomii 
though  it  is  remarkable  that  his  decrees  relate  only  to  tte 
building  of  "  the  house  of  the  God  of  heaven,"  not  to  the  forti- 
fication of  the  city.  This  decree  belongs  to  the  seventh  year  d 
his  reign,  and  may  be  dated  458  B.C.  It  was  the  period,  too^ 
when  the  second  great  caravan  of  exiles  marched  to  their  owi 
land.  They  amoimted,  in  this  case,  to  5000  persons,  indudiiig 
113  who  had  married  heathen  wives  in  their  captivity.  Htk 
party,  too,  was  four  months  going  to  Jerusalem. 

The  year  445  B.  c.  is  another  memorable  date  in  oonnexuA 
with  the  return,  for  then  it  was  that  Artaxerxes  gave  Nehemiilii 
his  cupbearer,  permission  to  journey  to  the  "land  of  his  fiitbcf^ 
sepulchres, "  and  to  make  Jerusalem  a  walled  city.  The  histoiy 
of  his  adventures  in  the  progress  of  the  work  so  long  suspended 
is  recorded  with  great  simplicity  by  himself;  and  he  also  infonn 
us  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  d^ 
through  mortgage  and  debt,  {rom  -sTVat^  ^<&  x^Sus^cdi  \kuna.V\ 
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procuring  from  their  creditors  either  the  total  remission  df  their 
liabilities,  or  at  least  exemption  from  the  payment  of  interest. 
Nehemiah,  after  a  time,  revisited  Babylon,  probably  on  business 
connected  with  his  country,  but  before  long  returned  again  to 
Jerusalem.  Numerous  families,  no  doubt,  accompanied  him. 
Though  we  have  not  a  detailed  account  of  numbers,  and  other 
circumstances  in  connexion  with  Nehemiah's  expeditions,  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  Ezra,  yet  most  likely  he  was  a  leader  of 
parties  to  Judea,  succeeded  perhaps  by  others  at  different  times, 
until  the  whole  of  the  old  country  was  repopulated. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Jahn,  that  the  invitation  of  Cyrus  to 
rebuild  the  temple  was  addressed  not  only  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
but  also  to  the  exiles  scattered  over  the  Persian  empire.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  not  a  few  of  the  ten  tribes  returned  to 
Palestine.  We  apprehend  he  exaggerates  the  number,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  probable  that  some  might  attach  themselves  to  the 
caravans  of  their  brethi'en  proceeding  to  the  fatherland ;  the  old 
animosities  between  the  different  tribes  being  subdued  by  long 
years  of  separation  and  distance  from  the  country  of  their  ancient 
common  faith  and  worship.  It  is  possible  even  that  there  were 
Israelites  in  the  company  of  those  who  followed'  Zerubbabel,  but 
mosty  we  consider,  would  follow  afterwards  at  different  times ; 
at  any  rate  the  history  of  later  periods  mentions  Israelites  as 
settled  in  GaHlee  and  Ferea  long  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
Many,  however — the  great  majority  we  should  suppose — of  the 
people  formifig  the  nation  of  Israel  never  returned  at  all,  and 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  lost  tribes,  as  they  are  termed,  has 
been  of  late,  especially,  a  subject  of  much  enquiry  and  specula- 
tion.* We  cannot  enter  upon  it  here,  yet  it  will  not  be  foreign 
to  our  pm*pose  to  observe,  that  not  only  did  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ten  tribes  remain  in  foreign  lands,  but  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  actually  declined  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Fersian  decree  of  liberation.  We  know  that  the  Jews  of 
Babylonia,  in  after  ages,  included  some  of  the  elite  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  were  regarded  with  much  respect  and  honour  by 
those  who  dwelt  in  Falestine.  Among  those  who  remained  under 
the  Persian  dominion,  some  even  submitted  to  torture  rather 
than  deny  their  religion  by  assisting  in  the  erection  of  a  heathen 
temple.  We  trace  Jews  in  Babylonia  under  the  Roman  supre- 
macy, and  we  find  them  involved  in  rebellion  and  civil  war. 

*  At  an  early  period,  it  is  our  intention  to  place  before  onx  T«8Aetiu\xi«k«e^«n9tib 
tnuit,  the  curioiu  npecolations  and  opinions  that  have  been  entevtBme&.'qsyA.^k^ 
Ribject,  together  with  a  ntiamd  explanation  of  the  nrobabla  AMtknattGRkcA  '~ 
**io0tabM>pof  tbeboa§»af  iBraeL*^ 
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Hebrew  travellers  visited  Babylon  in  the  third  century,  and 
recorded  their  observations.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  belongs 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  contains  notices  of  the  Jews  at  that 
period,  mentioning  not  less  than  200  towns,  in  the  Persian 
empire,  inhabited  by  Jewish  families.  In  the  twelfth  century, 
Benjamin  of  Tuleda  found  20,000  Jews  dwelling  within  20 
miles  of  Babylon.  "  According  to  their  own  tradition,"  observes 
Layard,  "  those  Hebrew  families  were  descended  from  the  Jews 
of  the  Captivity.  They  still  preserved  their  pedigrees,  and  traced 
their  lineage  to  the  princes  and  prophets  of  Judah.  Their  chief 
resided  at  Bagdad,  and  his  title  was  "  Lord  Prince  of  the 
Captivity."  He  was  lineally  descended,  according  to  his  people, 
from  king  David  himself.  Even  Mohammedans  acknowledged 
his  claims  to  this  noble  birth,  and  called  him  *  our  Lord,  the  Son 
of  David.'  His  authority  extended  over  the  coimtries  of  the 
east  as  far  as  Thibet  and  Hindostan.  He  was  treated,  on  all 
occasions,  with  the  greatest  honor  and  respect,  and  when  he 
appeared  in  public,  he  wore  robes  of  embroidered  silk  and  ft 
white  turban  encircled  by  a  diadem  of  gold." 

Some  very  curious  relics,  connected  with  this  Jewish  remnant, 
have  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Layard.  They  are  terra  cotta  cups 
or  bowls,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Babylonia,  ha\'ing  on  the  inner  surface  long  Chaldean 
inscriptions.  These  have  been  deciphered  by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  says  that  they  are  amulets  or  charms 
against  evil  spirits,  diseases,  and  every  kind  of  misfortune.  In 
one  of  the  bowls,  the  parties  for  whom  the  charm  was  intended 
are  styled  "  people  of  the  Captivity."  The  bowls,  Mr.  Layard 
shows,  must  either  have  been  brought  to  Babylon  from  other 
places  which  are  named,  or  must  have  been  prepared  for  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places  by  Babylonish  Jews.  The 
relics  are  conjectured  by  Mr.  Ellis  to  be  of  different  dates,  some 
as  early  as  the  second  or  third  century.  They  are  certainly 
mementoes  of  the  Captivity,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  scripture 
history  of  that  event,  while  they  illustrate  the  fact  of  many 
Jews  remaining  in  the  land  of  exile,  and  also  indicate  the 
superstitious  practices  into  which  they  fell. 

That  so  many  refused  to  return  to  their  own  land,  when  the 

opportunity  was  offered  them,  is  a  clear  proof  that  their  condition 

in  Babylonia  and  elsewhere  was  not  one  of  oppression  and 

sorrow,  but  rather  a  state  of  comparative  ease  and  comfort    It 

oon&rms  the  view  we  liave  taken  oi  ^e  co^^x^,  as  a  sort  d 

oolamsta  in  the  empire  of  Ea\iy\©ii,  ^^XXia.^  ^^'a  >o:s^Sa!»^ 
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there  like  other  people,  and  some  forming  alliances  in  marriage 
with  the  neighbours  among  whom  they  dwelt.  Still,  however,  as 
before  intimated,  patriotism  and  piety  in  Hebrew  breasts  would 
produce  a  deep  yearning  after  the  land  of  promise — of  mystery 
and  miracle — of  angelic  visitations  and  of  Divine  abode. 
Jerusalem  in  ruins  would  be  still  beautiful.  Judea,  though  de- 
solate, would  still  be  glorious  as  Emmanuers  land ;  and  here  we 
think,  and  not  in  low  temporal  considerations,  was  to  be  found 
the  motive  which  impelled  the  pilgrimage  of  the  thousands  who, 
"at  the  end  of  the  divine  chastisements,  wended  their  way  to 
Zion — a  circumstance,  we  would  add,  wliich  shows  that  the 
remnant  who  went  back  to  repair  the  waste  places  was  com- 
posed of  the  men  of  strongest  faith  and  bravest  hearts. 

We  have  not  yet  touched  on  the  chronological  question  of  the 
SEVENTY  YEARS,  nor  can  we  now  enter  upon  it  at  any  length. 
As  both  the  carrying  captive  and  the  rctui*n  of  the  Jews  were 
events  involving  a  succession  of  circumstances,  and  as  each  of 
them  covered  a  considerable  period  of  time,  some  learned  men 
have  fixed  upon  one  date  as  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity, 
and  some  on  another ;  these  authorities  varying  accordingly  in 
Oj^nion  as  to  the  date  when  the  calamity  might  be  said  to  close. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  destruction  of  the  fii'st  temple  was  in 
688  B.C.,  and  the  finishing  of  the  second  was  in  516  B.C.,  thus 
giving  just  seventy  years  between  the  two  events.  But  the 
conclusion  in  which  we  are  disposed  to  concur  is,  that  the 
seventy  years  commenced  at  the  time  when  Jeremiah  uttered 
his  prophecy.0  It  was  in  the  fii*st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
synchronizing  with  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,* 
that  the  prophet  declared:  "Because  ye  have  not  heard  my 
words,  behold  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north, 
saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  my 
servant,  and  will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  and  against  all  these  nations  roimd  about," 

&c "  And  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of 

Babylon  seventy  years."    (See  Jer.  xxv.  8 — 11.) 

In  the  same  year,  Daniel  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  came  unto  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it ;  and  he  also 
informs  us,  it  was  at  that  time  that  he  and  his  companions  were 

•  Daniel,  indeed,  calls  it  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  but  Dr.  Hales  has  shown 
ttat  the  fli-st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  partly  the  thirds  and  porlVv  XYva  JourlVi 
of  Jdioiakim;  so  fbat  an  event  occurring  in  the  first  year  of  '!$eb\icW0Liv^7.'ZAX*% 
nifa  might  be  reckoned  by  some  as  the  third,  and  by  ottieTa  aa  Wife  iovas^^l 
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taken  away  captive.  Reckoning  from  this  period,  which  Halei 
considers  to  be  605  B.C.,  the  seventieth  year  current  will  eoBt- 
respond  with  536  B.C.,  the  epoch  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  bj 
Cyrus,  and  of  his  decree  for  the  return  of  the  JewB.t  Thk 
corresponds  with  the  account  of  Josephus,  who  identifies  "  the 
first  year  of  Cyrus  "  with  "  the  seventieth  from  the  day  of  the 
removal  of  our  people  fi'om  their  native  land  to  Babylon." 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  plain  frilfilment  of  prophecy,  and  one 
which  of  all  others  is  the  most  convincing ;  becanse,  in  refbrence 
to  the  future,  there  is  nothing  more  remote  from  human  ken  than 
the  exact  peiiod  of  time  when  any  line  of  events — such  as  thiw 
before  us — shall  have  run  out  their  course.     And  while  the 
pillar  of  Divine  prophecy  stands  at  the  head  of  that  pathway  of 
calamity,  through  which  for  seventy  weary  years  we  track  the 
steps  of  the  sinning  Jews,  the  hand  of  Divine  providemoe  is  flO 
less    plainly    seen    in    the    whole    treatment    of   the    natifliki 
Nor  should  this  chapter  of  Hebrew  history  be  read  as  if  H^ 
exhibited  a  phase  of  the  Almighty's  government  belonging  qbI^ 
to  an  age  of  miraculous  or  extraordinary  interposition&;    "Wil 
miss  the  most  important  practical  instructions  of  the  annals  p( 
om*  holy  bible,  if  we  do  not  remember  that  the  displays  of  rig^  ^ 
eousncss  and  mercy  they  contain  are  not  exceptional,  hut  r^{tf^ 
sentative — representative  of  what  the  Lord  and  King  of  all  tin 
earth  is  ever  doing  among  the  children  of  men.     To  vm,  m 
well  as  to  them,  the  stoiy  of  Israel's  chastisement  speaks  wiiil 
a  voice  of  warning,  and  shows  how  great  privileges  inniTSWi 
responsibility  and  aggravate  punishment.    It  shows  how  iit 
wrath   he  remembers  mei^y,  and  how  he  mak^  sufiering  a 
means  of  correcting  his  people.    According  to  the  heantiU 
words  of  the  prophet,  ^'  He  stayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  daj 
of  his  east  wind.    By  this,  therefore,  shall  the  iniqidty  of  Jacob 
be  purged ;  and  this  is  all  the  fruit — ^to  take  away  his  sin." 

■f  From  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity,  605  B.C.,  to  the  first  of  Cytm, 
536  B.C.,  ia  69  years  complete,  or  70  years  current.  The  Jews  reckoned  put  rf  » 
day  or  year. 
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It  IB  only  by  a  most  Tigoroua  exertian  of  die  power  of  imagi- 
latioa,  that  we  can  invest  distant  events  witli  anything  like  ibc 
nterest  that  spontaneoiuly  ariaea  in  tJto  case  of  tiuMe  'vYogK 
KXDf  near  to  na.    The  wAoJe  of  Pekin,  for  iiutance,  ^lo^  \« 
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destroyed  "by  fire,  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and  w 
should  be  incomparably  less  affected  by  the  calamity  tiun  bf 
tlic  conflagiation  of  a  single  dwelling  in  the  street  in  ^ttiA 
we  happen  to  dwell.  It  is  the  same  when  the  distance  is  out 
that  of  space,  hut  of  time.  The  disaster  which  hefel  m  U 
w^eek — even  though  the  actual  consequences  of  it  may  haw 
ceased  to  operate  for  injury — ^influences  us  in  every  hope  ani 
fear,  in  each  recollection  of  the  past  and  anticipation  of  di 
future.  Another  event  which  happened  years  back,  and  i 
the  time  of  its  occurrence  shook  every  fibre  of  our  firanKi  ■ 
now  nearly  forgotten,  or  is  thought  of  with  indifference.  ^ 
tremble  even  now  while  we  hear  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  FrcnA 
Kcvolution  of  1789,  and  the  terrible  pulsations  of  the  guillotiiKi 
but  we  can  call  to  mind  the  scenes  of  carnage  which  atteadrf 
the  destruction  of  ancient  cities  and  empires,  and  our  bloodij 
hardly  quickened  in  its  flow !  Nay  more,  a  general  inteicit 
experienced  in  investigating  the  causes  and  the  developmotfj 
phenomena  of  which  we  are  at  present  cognizant,  whils  1* 
much  inattention  prevails  respecting  those  which  are  reawfc 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  such  objects  of  research  are  cocM^j 
bered  with  difficulties,  and  enfolded  within  theories  of  int^j 
pretation  which  are  false,  and  yet  venerable  because  of 
antiquity.  For  such  wrappings  must  be  stripped  away, 
the  facts  come  to  be  reinterpreted  under  the  advantages  dexinlikl 
from  the  light  of  more  enlarged  knowledge.  Many  of 
obstacles  have  hitherto  lain  in  the  way  of  a  popular  eladi 
of  the  subject  of  this  tract.  These  we  shall  endeavour  to 
mount,  as  well  as  seek  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  yi^ 
subject  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  science  i* 
permit.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  pretend  to  disentan^ 
of  all  its  bewilderments,  or  to  throw  light  in  eveiy  dark 
and/intricate  avenue.  In  some  cases  we  shall  be  able  cdj 
state  the  difficulties,  and  offer  what  has  been  sug^sted  \JJ 
ablest  thinkers,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readflO^j 
decide  upon  the  most  reasonable  and  probable  solution. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  use  of  letters,  many  of  the 
events  now  fonning  epochs  in  the  world's  history  would,  doaM"! 
less,  have  perished  altogether  from  human  memory.  But  iw  ** 
well  conceive  that  such  a  stupendous  visitation  as  the  destn^ 
of  the  world  by  a  flood  of  waters,  would  have  left  some  i*" 
perishable  traces  of  itself  in  the  national  traditions  of  maoki>^ 
For  we  well  know  that  when,  'smtten.  i^^oorda  fail  aa  our  f^ 
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he  historic  stream  of  ancient  nations  and  races,  we  find 
uable  guidance  in  their  mythologies,  and  in  a  comparison 
leir  languages.  Indeed,  we  may  frequently,  by  following 
apparently  dim  light,  trace  a  people  to  their  very  fountain- 
,  and  see  them  on  the  very  soil  which  gave  them  birth ;  yea, 
lay  discover  their  primitive  style  of  life,  as  agriculturists, 
Hnads,  or  as  hunters,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  now 
jed  into  many  nations,  each  having  its  own  distinctive 
nal  character  and  varied  kind  of  civilization.  Much  also  is 
natlcally  contained  in  the  traditions  and  vocables  of  a 
le.  Words  in  abundance  are  to  be  found  among  all  the 
08  from  the  shores  washed  by  the  Atlantic  to  the  Caspian 
md  the  Persian  Gulf — among  that  people  belonging  to  the 
;  Indo- Germanic  race — which  prove  that  they  were 
nally  nursed  in  the  same  district^  and  that  their  present 
rnties  of  tongues  and  dialects  sprang  from  the  same  parent 
.  iSo  we  apprehend  that  in  many  of  the  traditions,  and,  as 
>  learned  men  have  contended,  in  the  mythologies  current 
ig  different  people,  vestiges  are  to  be  found  of  the  deluge, 
i^ent  which,  at  the  first,  "  moved"  the  soul  of  the  pious 
arch  with  "  fear, "  but  afterwards  was  the  means  of  enlarg- 
ds  acquaintance  with  God,  and  of  strengthening  his  trust 
I  over-ruling  goodness  and  love. 

:r  object  will  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  what 
Qce  .we  have  of  the  PACT  of  the  deluge  collateral  with  the 
i  writings,  and  then  to  examine  the  question  of  its  nature 

SXTENT. 

I. 

Invaluable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  scripture  narrative 
tiished  by  tradition.  We  might  judge,  a  priori^  that 
the  deluge,  the  great  fact  would  be  interwoven  for  ages 
the  thoughts  which  the  postdiluvians  entertained  con- 
ig  God  and  his  providential  rule  over  the  world ;  and  that 
ii  objects,  standing  most  prominent  in  their  recollection 
d  event — such  as  the  ark,  the  water,  the  bow  in  the  cloud, 
>Grhaps  the  raven  and  the  dove — ^would  be  clothed  with  a 
of  sacred  interest.  At  length,  some  of  these  might  even 
been  worshipped,  or,  if  they  did  not  become  actual  objects 
>t«hip,  mi]ght  have  been  associated  with  their  devotions, 
i  are  assured  by  Mr.  Bryant,  in  his  "  System  ot  Ancient 
Qlogy,"  that  "  men  repaired  (for  worship)  in  the  frnut 
*  to  \onely  summits  pf  mountauiB,  or  else  to  covenui  BS 
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rocks,  and  hollows  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  which  they  thflu 
were  the  residence  of  the  gods.  At  the  entrances  of  these,  t 
raised  their  altars  and  performed  their  vows.  When  1 
began  to  erect  temples,  they  were  still  determined  in  t 
vicinity  by  these  objects,  which  they  comprehended  within 
limits  of  their  enclosure.  These  melancholy  recesses  ^ 
esteemed  the  places  of  the  highest  sanctity ;  and  so  gre 
did  this  notion  prevail,  that,  in  after  times,  when  'the  pnc 
ceased,  still  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple  was  denomiif 
a  cavern."  Mr.  Bryant  attempts  to  show  in  his  work,  wift 
amazing  amount  of  learned  labour,  that  the  primitive  godi 
Egypt  were  eight  in  number  j  that  they  were  the  eig^t  pen 
who  were  saved  in  the  ai*k;  and  that  almost  all  theheail 
deities  had,  one  way  or  another,  reference  to  Noah. 

This  writer  was  followed  by  Mr.  Faber,  who  strives  to  SM 
out  a  case,  with  no  less  learning  and  ingenuity  than  hii  f 
decessor,  that  Noah  was  worsliipped  in  conjunction  witlii 
sun,  and  the  ark  with  the  moon ;  and  that  these  wen  ll 
principal  deities  among  the  heathen.  These  laborious  resetnl 
into  lie  mythologies  of  the  .East,  of  Greece  and  Borne,  Hi 
pursued  with  a  similar  design  by  Davics  among  the  Celtic  iH 
with  remarkable  perseverance.  The  last  labourer  in  this  ■ 
was  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Harcourt,  whose  "  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge" 
more  of  a  compilation  from  the  preceding  works  thai! 
original  production.  With  respect  to  the  general  value  dm^ 
works,  excepting  the  latter,  it  may  be  remai'ked  that  they 
written  before  any  true  principles  had  been  applied  to  the  i 
of  ancient  mythology,  and  before  scarcely  anything  was 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt.  And  more  fatal  still  for  these 
the  science  of  comparative  grammar  not  having  been  placwj 
yet  upon  a  true  scientific  foundation,  their  etymologies  are  i 
sequently  entirely  without  value.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge,"  because  its 
has,  without  proper  discrimination,  followed  the  earlier  won*! 
Brj'ant,  Faber,  and  Davies.  Etymology  and  mythology 
however,  the  two  pillars  on  which^  the  huge  fabric  of 
authors  rest.  Their  labours  have  been  severely  criticised, 
their  theories  pronounced  improbable,  from  the  absurdity' 
supposing  that  all  antiquity  should  be  so  "  mad  after 
and  the  ark." 
It  has,  however,  on  tlie  other  hand,  been  the  opinion*  "j! 
most  accomplished  scliplax^  gi  qxwc  ^'^,%>.\.\xwsft&^th^** 
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raters  are  to  be  found  mingled  in  various  ways  with  the 
^Hions  of  almost  all  ancient  nations.  Each  national  tra- 
>n  having  retained  its  own  separate  individuality,  yet  all  at 
aame  time  possessing  certain  characteristics  in  common,  are 
omstances  which  prove  an  identity  of  origin,  analogous  to 
'  miity  of  descent  observable  in  the  diversities  of  the  human 

itself.  The  traditions  of  which  we  speak  are  to  be  dis- 
vkA  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Persians ; 
Chfeeks  and  Romans ;  the  Celtic  and  other  northern  tribes ; 
lao  among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians.  We  shall  proceed 
rive  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  these  traditions,  beginning 
1  those  found  in  the  east. 

he  remarkable  account  that  follows  has  been  handed  down 
Ugh  two  different  channels.  One  of  them  is  Abydenus,  who 
acted  the  main  facts  from  the  archives  of  the  Medes  and 
ykmians,  and  whose  account  has  been  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
the  more  full  details,  however,  we  are  indebted  to  Berosus, 
*  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
yhmians.  He  relates  that  a  general  deluge  hapx)ened  in  the 
I  of  kiag  Xisuthrus,  who,  like  Noah,  was  the  tenth  in 
eat  from  the  fb:st  created  man.  "  Warned  in  a  dream 
lironus  and  Saturn  of  the  approaching  calamity,  he  was 
Handed  to  build  an  immense  ship,  and  embark  in  it  with 
vife,  his  children,  and  his  friends ;  having  first  furnished  it 
.  provisions,  and  put  into  it  a  number  both  of  birds  and  four- 
4  animals.  As  soon  as  these  preparations  were  completed, 
lood  commenced,  and  the  whole  world  perished  beneath  its 
ITS.  After  it  began  to  abate,  Xisuthrus  sent  out  some  of  the 
I,  which,  finding  neither  food  nor  resting-place,  returned 
ediately  to  the  ship.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  again 
ut  the  birds,  but  they  came  back  to  him,  having  their  feet 
ted  vdth  mud.  The  third  time  of  his  sending  them,  they 
med  no  more.  Concluding  from  this  that  the  fiood  was 
dasing,  and  the  earth  again  appearing,  he  made  an  aperture 
le  side  of  the  vessel,  and  perceived  that  it  was  approaching 
oantain,  on  which  it  soon  after  rested,  when  he  descended 
.  his  fjEunily,  adored  tiie  earth,  bmlt  an  altar,  and  sacrificed 
\B  gods.  Xisuthrus  having  suddenly  disappeared,  his  family 
d  a  voice  in  the  air  which  informed  them  that  the  country 
Armenia,  and  directed  them  to  return  to  Babylon." 

the  writings  of  Sir  William  Jones,  we  have  t]be  '^cflKskm 
lie  event  as  preserved  among  the  Hindoos.    **  Thft 
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Hayagriva  having  purloined   the  Vedas  from  the  custody  tf 
Brahma,  while  he  was  reposing  at  the  dose  of   the  axft 
Manwantara,  the  whole  race  of  men  became  carruptf  exempt  At 
seven  Itishis,  and  Satyavata,  who  then  reigned  ia   Drsvini 
a  maritime  region  south  of  Camata.     This  pzinoe  ma  p8^ 
forming  his  ablutions  in  the  river  Critamala,'  when  Vldm] 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  thus  addrenl 
his  amazed  votary.    <In  seven  days  all  creatures  which  hut] 
ofiended  me  shall  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge,  but  thou  ahaltii 
secure  in  a  capacious  vessel,  miraculously  fbrmed ;  take,  tliB» 
fore,  all  kinds  of  medicinal  herbs,  and  esculent  grain  for  Iboiij 
and,  together  with  the  seven  holy  men,  your  respectiYe  witc( 
and  pairs  of  all  animals,  enter  the  ark  without  fear ;  thou  ibkj 
know  God  face  to  face,  and  all  thy  questions  shall  be  answuni'] 
Saying  this,  he  disappeared ;  and  after  seven  days  the  ocean! 
gan  to  overflow  the  coasts,  and  the  earth  to  be  flooded  by 
showers,  when  Satyavata,  meditating  on  the  Deity,  saw  alugil 
vessel  moving  on  the  waters.     He  entered  it,  and  Vishnu,  in  fli  { 
form  of  a  fish,  sufiered  the  vessel  to  be  tied  with  a  great 
pent,  as  with  a  cable,  to  his  measureless  horn.  When  the  dehf!] 
ceased,  Vishnu  slew  the  demon,  recovered  the  Vedas,  and  a 
structed  Satyavata  in  divine  knowledge." 

Proceeding  from  the  East,  the  source  whence  these  andotj 
traditions  were  derived,  we  arrive  at  Greece,  and  there  we : 
with  the  celebrated  fiood  of  Deucalion.     This  ancient  stozy ; 
sesses  so  many  points  of  similarity  to  the  great  event  reoordfldii 
the  scriptures,  that  we  can  scarcely  doubt  its  beuig  the 
event  preserved  in  both  accounts.    Deucalion  was  the 
Prometheus.    Ho  was  king  in  Phthia.    His  wife  was  F^i^l 
After  the  ill-treatment  which  Zeus  had  received  from  LyM] 
he  resolved  to  destroy  the  wicked  race  of  men  upon  the  eiM 
Promctheui^  intreatcd  Deucalion  to  build  a  ship,  and  cany  W 
it  stores  of  food.     When   Zeus  sent  a  fiood  all  over  Hieta] 
which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  aki' 
were  saved.      The  ship  fioated  about  for  nine  days,  after  lAoA] 
it  landed  on  Mount  Parnassus.     Some  accounts,  however,  itili{ 
that  a  few  other  persons  were  likewise  saved.    When  the 
had  abated,  Deucalion  offered  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyidus,  or  fli| 
helper  of  fugitives ;  and,  after  this  act  of  worship,  Zeni  tfrf 
Hermes  to  him  to  promise  that  he  would  grant  any  wish  fdiick 
Deucalion  might  make  known.  He  prayed  that  God  would  RstDi* 
the  race  of  man.     The  tradition  adds,  that  while  Denoalion  p' 
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Us  wife  were  in  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  the  goddess  bade  them 
Dover  their  heads  as  they  walked  away  from  the  temple,  and  throw 
t2ie  bones  of  their  mother  behind  them  as  they  went  along.  They 
WBre  greatly  perplexed  as  to  the  signification  of  this  singular 
request.  They  at  length  interpreted  it  to  mean,  that  they  were 
^  throw  stones  behind  them,  the  earth  being  frequently  called 
their  mother.  When  they  proceeded  to  obey  the  goddess, 
icoording  to  this  explanation  of  her  request,  those  stones  which 
were  thrown  by  Deucalion  sprang  up  into  men,  while  those 
•rhich  were  thrown  by  his  wife  were  converted  into  women. 
'  Though  the  preceding  account  of  Deucalion's  flood  differs  in 
many  particulars  from  that  of  the  sacred  histoiian,  yet  the 
Munts  of  agreement  are  very  remarkable.  Both  coincide  in 
representing  the  deluge  as  a  punishment  of  sin  from  God — ^in 
tlie  salvation  of  a  pair  of  human  beings — ^in  the  ship  or  ark 
80  a  means  of  preservation — ^its  resting  upon  a  mountain — and 
in  the  sacrifice  ofiered  to  God  after  the  removal  of  the  waters. 
Indeed,  in^most  of  these  circumstances,  all  the  traditions  agree 
"with  more  or  less  precision.  And  these  points  of  agreement 
are  the  more  important  since  they  are  almost  the  only  incidents 
in  which  naturalness  is  preserved  in  the  traditional  accounts ; 
vrhile  the  discrepancies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exactly  those 
nrhich  are  evidently  the  additions  of  human  fancy.  These  latter 
being  a  departure  from  fkct,  there  consequently  could  be  no 
igreement  among  them.  Strabo  relates,  that  near  the  coasts  of 
Phthistis  there  are  two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion 
lad  Phthia.  The  author  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Deluge  " 
irould  tell  us  that  this  was  in  commemoration  of  the  fact  that 
the  ark,  or  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested,  was  surrounded 
by  the  waters  of  the  deluge  like  an  island.  We  must  leave  it 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  whether  or  not  to  accept  such 
an  interpretation  of  this  circumstance,  and  nmnerous  similar 
fbcts.  To  us,  the  whole  theory  which  led  Mr.  Harcourt  to 
attach  such  a  meaning  to  this  fEict  seems  too  fanciful,  and  the 
eridence  on  which  it  rests  too  uncertain,  to  warrant  belief. 

Before  quitting  Greece,  we  must  just,  in  passing,  record  the 
beantiftil  reference  to  the  promise  and  sign  of  which  the  bow  is 
the  symbol,  contained  in  the  Iliad.    It  is  as  follows: — 

"  Like  to  the  bow,  ■which  Jove  amid  the  clouds 
Flaoed  as  a  token  to  desi>onding  man." 

From  the  classic  isles  we  turn  to  the  ice-botmd  tq^ota  C!^  ^<& 
tax  north.    **  The  Crees,**8aya  Dr,  Eichardson,  who  «iftcam?5«r^'*" 
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Franklin  in  Ms  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  bbo,  ^  spoto 
of  a  universal  deluge,  caused  by  an  attempt  of  the  fish  to  dnnm 
Wocsachoolchaeht,  a  kind  of  demigod,  with  whom  liiey  hii 
quarrelled.  Having  constructed  a  raft,  he  embarked  wiQi  liii 
family,  and  all  kinds  of  birds  and  beasts.  After  the  flood  hii 
continued  some  time,  he  ordained  several  waterfowls  to  drre  to 
the  bottom ;  they  were  all  drowned ;  but  a  musk  rat  haying  ben 
dispatched  on  the  same  errand  was  more  saccessful,  andietnnud 
with  a  mouthful  of  mud." 

Let  us  now  leave  the  old  world,  in  quest  of  what  is  to  be  dii- 
covercd  among  the  transatlantic  tribes.  And  we  shall  be  gratified 
by  finding  here  some  remarkable  traces  of  this  great  catastrophe* 
The  resemblance  which  these  vestiges  bear  to  those  we  ftumi 
among  the  peoples  of  the  old  continents,  serves  to  show  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds  must  have  been  nonruhed 
on  the  same  soil,  as  members  of  the  same  origiDal  fiunOji 
although  they  are  now  separated  by  vast  seas  and  lands,  b 
different  parts  of  Mexico,  the  tradition  varies  in  many  of  ill 
pai'ticulars.  Among  some  of  the  tribes,  paintings  are  to  be 
found  representing  the  deluge.  Some  accounts  state  that  a 
vulture  was  sent  out  of  the  ship,  and  that  this  bird,  whidl 
preys  upon  dead  flesh,  did  not  return  on  account  of  the  greet 
number  of  dead  carcases  with  which  the  earth  was  stramd 
after  it  was  dried  from  the  deluge.  It  is  further  stated  in  aone 
versions  of  the  story,  that  a  humming  bird  alone,  out  of  many 
that  were  sent  from  the  ship,  returned  with  a  branch  covered  irlk 
leaves  in  its  beak.  These  birds  differ  from  those  mentioned  in  the 
scripture  narrative,  but  the  change  is  naturally  enongh  made 
from  birds  unknown  to  such  as  were  well  known  whero  the 
tradition  prevails.  These  details  were  made  known  first  I7 
Pedro  de  los  Kios,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  in  1566  copied  eU 
the  hieroglyphical  paintings  of  Mexico  he  could  procure.  MoR 
recently  they  have  been  examined  afresh  by  Humboldt. 

The  last-named  distinguished  traveller  relates  that  on  the 

savannas  bounded  by  the  Cassiquiare,  the   Oronoko,  and  Ihff 

Rio  Negro,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  trace  of  human  habitatifliii 

yet  rude  figures,  representing  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  diffenot 

animals,  are  traced  in  the  hardest  rocks  of  granite.    Theee 

carvings  demonstrate  the  existence  of  tribes  long  since  removed. 

By  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  themselves,  and  with  in^ 

telligent  missionaries,  Humboldt  learned  that  similar  fignei 

upon  Tocks  abounded  through  a  loxge  di&tdct  of  the  ooanti7> 
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partictilarly  on  the  whole  of  the  Eucaramada  range  of  rocks. 
^*The  nations  of  the  Tamanac  race/'  says  Humboldt,  **  who  were 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  have  a  2oca/ mythology 
and  tradition  relating  to  these  sculptured  rocks.  Amalivaca, 
the  father  of  Tamanac,  that  is,  the  creator  of  the  human  race 
(for  every  nation  regards  itself  as  the  root  of  the  other  nations) 
arriyed  in  a  barque  against  the  mountains  of  Eucaramada  in 
the  interior  of  the  land.  All  mankind,  or,  to  express  myself 
better,  all  the  Tamanacs  were  drowned,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man  and  one  woman,  who  saved  themselves  in  a  mountain 
near  the  banks  of  the  Asiveru,  called  Cuchivero  by  the  Spaniards . 
This  mountain  is  the  Ararat  of  the  Armenian  or  Semitic  nations, 
and  the  Tlaloe  of  the  Mexicans.  AmaHvaca,  saiUng  in  his 
barque,  engraved  the  figures  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  on  the 
Painted  rock  of  EucaramadaT  Some  blocks  of  granite  piled 
upon  one  another  and  forming  a  kind  of  cavern,  are  still  called 
the  house  or  dwelling  of  the  great  forefather  of  the  Tamanacs." 

The  Tamanacs  account  for  the  repeopling  of  the  earth  by 
saying,  that  a  man  and  a  woman  saved  themselves  in  the  time 
of  the  great  flood  on  a  high  mountain,  called  Tamanacu,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Asiveru,  and  casting  behind  them,  over 
their  heads,  the  fruit  of  the  mauritia  palm-tree,  saw  the  seed 
contained  in  those  fruit  produce  the  men  and  women  who  re- 
peopled  the  earth. 

The  hieroglyphic  figures  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  being  found  at  great  heights  on  the  walls  of  the  rocks, 
the  traveller  concludes  that  the  sculptors  must  either  have  been 
drawn  up,  or  have  stood  on  immense  scaffolding  erected  in 
order  that  they  might  inscribe  their  figures  thereon.  Such 
suppositions  are  heard  with  smiles  by  the  natives,  who,  from  a 
great  -depth  of  self-complacency  on  account  of  their  superior 
knowledge,  illumine  the  darkness  of  the  stranger  by  informing 
him  that,  at  the  period  of  the  great  waters,  their  fathers  went 
to  that  height  in  boats !  Humboldt  states  that  these  stories, 
thus  related  by  the  Tamanacs,  were  learned  from  the  people  who 
inhabited  the  same  region  before  them,  and  that  the  name  of 
Amalivaca  is  held  in  honour  over  an  extensive  region. 

We  conceive  that  these  traditions  of  antiquity,  which  might 
easily  be  multiplied,  collected  from  the  most  widely  separated 
races  of  mankind,  point  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
and  may  we  not  say  certainty,  to  that  great  eyeivt  ^liiO^i  S& 
recorded  in  our  smvd  acnptureB,    The  xeoeiit  xeBeaxOosft  4 
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Wilkinson,  Lepsias,  and  Biinsen,  have  shown  that  Oairu,  Thoth» 
and  other  Egyptian  deities,  are  not,  as  have  been  anertedj 
different  names  for  Noah ;  and  that  in  the  mysteries  coniiecfced 
with  their  worship  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  tlie  ark  and 
to  the  flood.  These  deities  are  symbols  of  coemologieal  ideaii 
and  of  religious  sentiments,  which  lie  far  deeper  in  the  natnn 
of  man  than  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  deluge.  Thiu  tiie 
arguments  of  ^Ir.  Bryant  and  his  followers  are  rendered  angfr 
tory.  But  our  reasonings  drawn  from  traditions  remain  unshaken. 
We  conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject  with  the  deeply  snggestivs 
words  of  Humboldt,  which  will  be  highly  interesting^  to  every 
thoughtful  mind: — ^*Like  certain  families  of  the  vegetaUs 
kingdom,  which,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  climate  and 
the  influence  of  heights,  retain  the  impression  of  a  conmum 
type,  these  traditions  of  nations  display  everywhere  the  same 
physiognomy,  and  preserve  features  of  resemblance  that  fill  u 
with  astonishment.  How  many  different  tongues,  belonging  to 
branches  that  appear  completely  distinct,  transmit  to  us  the 
same  fact !  The  bases  of  the  traditions  concerning  races  that,  an ' 
destroyed,  and  the  renewal  of  nature,  scarcely  vary,  though 
every  nation  gives  them  a  local  coloring.  In  the  great  oon- 
tinonts,  as  in  the  smallest  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  ii 
always  on  the  loftiest  and  ncai'cst  mountain  that  the  remains  of  ' 
the  human  race  have  been  saved;  and  this  event  appears  the 
more  recent,  in  proportion  as  the  nations  are  uncultivated,  and 
as  the  knowledge  they  have  of  their  own  existence  has  not  a 
very  remote  date." 

2.  Are  there  any  traces  of  the  action  of  the  Delugb 
UPON  THE  EXISTING  SURFACE  OF  THE  Earth  ?  This  qnestioD 
brings  before  us  greater  difficulties  than  any  we  as  yet  have  had 
to  encounter.  While  examining  into  the  traces  of  the  delags 
among  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  quite  pleasantly  to  onrselveir 
we  found  the  opinions  of  the  learned  were  in  harmony  wi& 
popular  notions  and  theories.  On  entering,  however,  upon  tiiA 
investigation  of  the  physical  foot-prints  of  the  same  event  upon 
the  surfjEice  and  conformation  of  our  globe,  while  we  find  tte 
most  perfect  agreement  among  men  of  science — ^who  ^one  are 
competent  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject — ^we  &ir 
that  the  popular  mind  is  not  at  present  fuHij  prepared -to 
hear  their  verdict.  Until  lately,  it  was  usual,  even  mth  men  d 
science,  to  ascribe  all  the  organic  fossil  remains  which  wen 
occasionally  dug  out  of  the  earth  to  the  action  of  the  dehga 
10 
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How  otherwise,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  which  then 
prevailed,  could  they  account  for  the  existence  of  marine  shells 
an  the  tops  of  tiie  highest  mountains,  and  far  away  from  the 
ocean  ?  or  for  the  remains  of  animals  of  tropical  climes  embedded 
in  the  rocks  of  polar  regions  ?  They  saw  the  evident  action  of 
water.  What  water  could  it  be,  if  it  were  not  that  of  the 
universal  deluge  ?  They  proceeded  a  step  further  in  their  hasty 
conclusions.  Many  of  these  remains  were  taken  from  very 
great  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  it  was,  therefore, 
asserted  that  the  earth,  almost  to  its  centre,  had  been  disturbed 
by  violent  convulsions  and  upheavings  beneath  the  waters,  and 
1^  forcing  eddies  and  rushing,  torrents.  But  when  men  ceased 
to  theorize  upon  what  they  imagined  to  be  £Eict,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  cahn  investigation  of  the  phenomena,  they 
found  that  these  various  deposits  could  not  have  been  produced 
hy  any  such  violent  convulsions  as  they  had  previously  sup- 
posed ;  for  the  utmost  order  prevails  in  the  deposits  of  shells  and 
other  remains.  The  various  specimens  of  a  cabinet  are  not  more 
methodically  and  precisely  arranged  than  are  the  successive 
strata  of  the  earth.  These  must,  therefore,  have  been  formed 
by  agencies  which  were  slow  and  orderly  in  their  operation. 
Nor  is  this  order  confined  to  such  as  lie  near  the  surface ;  but  it 
extends  to  the  very  lowest  beds.  These  strata,  it  has  been 
estimated,  extend  to  the  thickness  of  six  miles  in  depth !  The 
calculation  has  been  conducted  upon  such  a  principle,  that  the 
result  is  no  doubt  tolerably  near  to  the  truth.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  from  this  that  any  one  has  actually  descended  to  that 
depth  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  for  the  deepest  mines  are 
not  greater  than  2500  feet,  and  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean 
is  probably  only  about  three  miles. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  various  strata  lie  superimposed 
the  one  upon  the  other,  like  piles  of  books ;  or  arc  arranged  in 
concentric  layers,  similar  to  the  flakes  of  an  onion.  Geologists 
divide  the  fossiliferous  strata  into  three  general  periods  :  the 
primary f  which  is  the  oldest  and  lowest ;  the  secondary,  or  inter- 
mediate; and  the  tertiary,  or  upper  formation.  Each  of  these 
consists  of  numerous  subdivisions.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  wherever  these  have  been  examined — and  this  has  been  ihe 
case  in  numerous  parts  of  the  globe — ^thcse  series  of  stratification 
always  occur  in  precisely  the  same  order  of  succession.  For  the 
sake  of  making  our  remarks  intelligible  to  o\xi  \maK»ei:k^s&& 
readers,  we  have^vaii  a  kind  of  ideal  section  of  the  eax^%  fsroidU 
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In  this  it  may  bo  seen  how  the  different  strata  rest  upon  fheir 
foundation  of  granite — one  of  the  nnstradfied  rooks.  Let  A,  B, 
C,  represent  three  principal  strata  of  the  prtmary  ;  a,  h^e^d^e^f^ 
six  of  the  more  conmion  of  the  secondary ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  flye  of 
the  tertiary  periods ;  then,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  geologisti 
there  never  is  any  transposition  of  this  order  of  arrangement 
That  is  to  say,  not  only  is  c  never  in  the  place  of  a,  car  fin  tiie 
place  of  2  or  3 ;  but  3  never  precedes  4,  or  c,  <^ ;  and  so  'we  miglit 
observe  of  all  the  possible  changes  of  the  rest.  Sometinia^ 
indeed,  a  particular  stratum  is  missing ;  but  the  ditpontitm  d 
the  series,  when  found,  is  always  the  same.  It  will  be  palpable^ 
therefore,  to  the  common  sense  of  our  readers,  that  if  these  depo- 
sits of  strata,  together  with  their  fossil  organic  remains,  bad  bees 
formed  by  such  violent  agitations  and  upheavings  as  were  omoe 
supposed  to  have  attended  the  Nocushian  deluge,  this  orderiy 
arrangement  could  never  have  taken  place. 

From  an  inspection  of  our  section  of  the  earth's  orost,  the 
reader  may  Icam  the  manner  by  which  the  thickness  of  theie 
various  strata  has  been  estimated.  Each  of  the  formations,  fnoi 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  some  parts  of  the  globe,  has  been 
forced  up  to  the  sur&ce  by  the  violence  of  volcanic  action ;  and 
the  measurement  of  these,  as  they  have  presented  their  tbif»lnMM 
to  the  surface,  raised  &om  their  natural  horizontal  positioin  t9 
every  degree  of  inclination  to  the  perpendicular,  has  afforded  • 
basis  for  calculation  more  or  less  correct.  When  we  consider, 
therefore,  this  orderly  deposition  of  strata,  and  that  it  extends  in 
thickness  to  the  depth  of  six  miles  over  the  whole  globe,  we  miy 
well  ask  whether  it  is  possible  that  thifii  could  have  been  tbB 
work  of  one  universal  deluge,  lasting  only  twelve  months. 

There  is  another  class  of  facts  equally  fatal  to  the  hjpofbesi 
of  the  present  conformation  of  the  earth's  rind  behig  the 
work  of  the  deluge.  There  are  about  five  distinct  races  d 
animals  and  plants,  and  these  mostly  of  a  tropical  i^hanifttffi 
contained  in  these  formations.  Those  remains  whioh  axe  ftnad 
in  the  lowest  strata  all  belong  to  the  inferior  tribes  of  orgamai 
beingSt  Higher  up  in  the  series  we  meet  with  remains  of  bb- 
perior  types— ^advancing  towards  existing  species  the  higbar  m 
ascend.  It  must  be  especially  remarked,  that  we  find  only  n 
approximation  to  existing  species.  Now,  had  these  fbssil  animil 
remains  been  the  wreck  of  the  deluge,  as  was  once  believed,  bow 
came  the  change  of  species  to  take  place,  from  those  which  are 
t<nmd  in  these  deposits  to  those  which,  now  exist  om  the  ffVthP 
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This  theory  requires  the  earth  to  have  been  replenished  after 
the  deluge  by  a  new  creation,  instead  of  the  previously  existing 
races  to  have  been  peri>etuated  by  those  which  were  preserved. 
Nay  more,  where  ai*e  the  traces  of  the  human  beings  who  wen 
destroyed?  Surely,  among  the  vast  deposits  of  fossil  animal 
remains  which  have  been  preserved,  there  must  have  been  some 
traces  of  human  bones.  But  such  have  never  been  found.  And  our 
readers  will  smile  when  we  tell  them  what  shifts  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  we  are  combating  were  put  to  in  order  to  meet  thu 
difficulty.  It  has  been  gravely  asserted  by  some  of  them,  that  the 
antedihmans  ate  such  highly  peppered  and  heated  food^  that  it 
rendered  their  bones  more  liable  to  rot  than  those  of  the  onimalf ! 

Absurd  as  such  notions  seem  to  every  one  qualified  to  form 
a  correct    opinion   upon   the  subject,  it  is  to  be  fbared  thit 
these  exploded  reasonings  are  still  employed  in  some  of  oat 
Sundav-schools  and  Bible-classes.    Nor  can  these  evils  cease  flo 
long  as  popular  commentaries  on  the  scripture,  and  our  text- 
books, continue  to  supply  the  mateiials  out  of  which  they  grow. 
If  our  children  are  taught  to  regoi'd  such  reasonings  as  proofe  of 
of  the  great  facts  of  scripture,  a  dangerous  consequence  is  to  be 
feared.     For  when,  in  after  years,  they  discover  the  fallaciooi* 
ness  of  such  arguments,  they  will  be  apt  to  doubt  the  &cti 
themselves,  if  not  to  deny  them  altogether.      It  is   infinitely 
better  for  the  cause  of  the  Bible  and  of  truth,  that  our  yooth 
should  never  hear  of  what  is  false  in  its  support,  or  to  hear  of  it 
only  to  see  its  fallacy  exposed,  than  that  their  minds  should  \ib 
dLsturbcd  at  any  future  time  by  the  advantage  which  the  enemiei 
of  the  Bible  are  ever  ready  to  take  of  such  defective  training. 

After  the  phenomena  presented  in  tlie  substance  of  the  earth's 
crust  ceased  to  be  regai^ded  by  scientific  men  as  proofii  of  the 
general  deluge,  ample  e\idence  of  its  efiects  was  still  thought 
to  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  earthy  in  what  was  caUed 
diluvium  or  drift — consisting  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bouldem 
This  deposit  lies  immediately  under  the  aUuvtum  or  surftce* 
soil.     It  was  as  recently  as  1823,  that  Dr.  Buckland  published 
hLs  celebrated  work,  entitled  Reliqui<B  DiltiviancBj  for  the  pm^ 
pose  of  vindicating  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  account,  from  t 
consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  the  earth's  surfiue. 
In  the  summing  up  of  the  evidence  brought  forward  in  the 
bodv  of  his  work,  he  enumerates  ten  or  twelve  classes  of  fiuHs 
which  he  had  observed,  and  which  to  his  mind,  at  the  tisu^ 
afforded  insurmountable  evidence  oi  \!i;ift  troJCki  A  ^kSda  ^sla^ 
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••  These  fticts,"  he  says,  "  establish  the  universality  of  a  recent 
inundation  of  the  earth,  as  no  difficulties  or  objections  that  have 
hitherto  arisen  are  in  any  "way  sufficient  to  overrule."  As  many 
of  his  reasonings  would  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  some  of  our  readers,  we  shall  venture 
to  state  only  two  of  the  most  important. 

The  first  proof  is  drawn  from  "  the  immense  deposits  of  gravel 
that  occur  occasionally  on  the  summit  of  hills,  and  almost 
universally  in  valleys  over  the  whole  earth,  in  situations  to 
which  ao  torrents  or  rivers,  that  are  now  in  operation,  could 
ever  have  drifted  them  "  As  an  example  of  this  class  of  facts, 
we  may  mention  those  huge  blocks  of  granite  which  have  been 
transported  frt)m  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Jura  mountains. 
These  could  not  have  been  moved  from  their  parent  mountain, 
which  is  the  highest  in  Europe,  had  not  that  mountain  been 
below  the  level  of  the  water  by  which  they  were  so  transported. 

The  second  proof  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  gravel, 
which  is  composed  of  the  wreck  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
fragments  apparently  transported  from  distant  regions.  Fro- 
ibssor  Sedgwick  has  ascertained  that  the  gravel  on  the  summit 
of  Gkigmagog  Hills,  near  Cambridge,  and  on  the  hills  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bedford,  as  well  as  that  in  the  valleys,  contain  not 
only  the  wreck  of  chalk  shells,  but  also  fragments  of  almost 
erery  formation  that  occurs  in  England;  amongst  them  he  found 
the  joint  of  a  basaltic  pillar,  between  one  and  two  feet  long! 
Let  us  follow  some  of  these  huge  masses  of  stone  from  the 
point  at  which  they  were  broken  off  from  their  original  rock  to 
the  places  where  tiiey  are  now  found  distributed,  in  some  cases 
hundreds  of  miles  distant.  Starting  from  Wasdale  Crag,  near 
Shap,  as  the  parent  rock,  let  us  suppose  that  by  some  at  present 
imknown  cause,  these  immense  blocks  were  broken  off.  They 
have  travelled  over  the  steep  ridge  that  extends  from  Orton 
Seat  to  Knipe  Scar,  and  there  they  lie  scattered  upon  the  low- 
lands beneath.  **  Many  of  these  blocks,  however,''  says  Professor 
Sedgwick,  *' have  been  floated  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet 
above  that  rise,  against  the  steep  sides  of  the  great  Cross  Fells- 
ridge  ;  and  in  one  or  two  places  near  Dafton  the  blocks  almost 
cover  the  ground,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  the  decomposing 
surface  of  the  great  mass  of  undisturbed  granite."  Other  blocks 
from  the  same  source,  many  of  them  of  several  tons  weighty  ha.^^ 
taken  a  more  easterly  direction,  and  were  pushed  ov€c  Vlky^xv^^ 
of  Btainmaor,  and  are  diffoBed.  over  the  region  oi  Xo't^ssSSD^sft* 
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Some  have  been  driycn  over  die  Hambleton  hills,  and  haTe 
been  deposited  in  the  valleys  near  Scarboroogh.  Prafioaiar 
Sedgwick  has  found  boulders  from  the  same  Wasdale  Crag  in 
the  valley  of  Kent  and  the  head  of  Morecombe  Bay.  The  Pro- 
fessor then  asks  the  astounding  question :  By  what  power  wera 
these  erratic  blocks  scattered  over  the  nordi  of  England,  and 
lodged  in  positions  that  seem  so  utterly  strange  and  anomalouB? 
Although  he  now  assigns  them  to  an  altogether  different  caue^ 
yet  he  some  few  years  ago,  together  with  Dr.  Buckland,  would 
most  enthusiastically  have  ascribed  them  to  the  action  of  the 
deluge,  and  would  have  seen  therein  a  most  conclusive  proof  of 
that  catastrophe.  But  both  these  gentlemen  have  long  sinoe 
renounced  their  once  fond  conviction  as  no  longer  tenable.  And 
now,  strange  to  say,  among  the  geologists  of  the  present  day,  the 
opinion  universally  prevails,  that  there  are  no  facts  in  thdr 
science  which  can  be  clearly  referred  to  the  scripture  deluge! 

This  verdict  was  anticipated  by  Linnaeus,  who  plainly  stated 
it  as  his  conviction  that  no  proofs  whatever  of  the  deluge  are  to 
be  discerned  in  the  structure  of  the  earth.  Many  of  the  o¥jeo- 
tions  which  are  of  force  against  the  hypothesis  that  the  ^itm 
great  geological  periods  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  deluge,  apply 
with  equal  power  against  the  supposition  of  the  drift,  or  dilu- 
vium, being  caused  by  that  agency.  There  are  proofs  that  the 
formation  of  the  drift  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  existenoe 
of  the  human  race.  For  whilst  the  drift,  or  dilavimn,  con- 
tains numerous  varieties  of  animal  remains,  even  here  are  to  be 
found  no  human  relics. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  by  this  brief  review,  one  theory  aftff 
another  in  succession  displaced,  as  knowledge  and  science  have 
advanced.  First,  all  the  strata  of  the  earth,  from  the  highai 
to  the  lowest,  with  their  vegetable  and  animal  remains— even 
after  it  became  known  that  these  extended  to  a  vast  depth 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth — ^were  almost  nniversally 
looked  upon  as  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  And  althoo^ 
it  seems  to  us  almost  incredible  that  scholars  and  savtms  have 
conceived  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  could  have  depoated 
their  traces  so  deeply  in  the  earth's  interior,  and  that  they  conld 
have  left  shells  and  bones  embedded  in  the  hardest  rocks ;  yet  • 
vague  supposition  of  currents  and  upheavings  enabled  them  to 
silence  alike  the  objections  of  others,  and  such  as  must  have 
arisen  in  their  own  minds.  This  theory  at  length  gave  plioe  to 
a  second,  which  was  advocated  "by  ^YkKcoTLT^oxust  «ml  otibnn. 
16 
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By  this,  it  was  sapposed  that  the  primary  and  secondary  series 
were  formed  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  creation 
and  the  deluge,  and  that  the  tertiary  formation  alone  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  flood.  As  this  theory  was  open  to  all  the  objec- 
tions of  the  first^  and  introduced  new  ones,  it  did  not  gain  much 
acceptance.  A  third,  which  seemed  to  be  based  upon  a  scientific 
induction  of  founts,  was  regarded  for  a  time  as  ultimate.  This 
was  the  theory  of  drift,  or  diluvium,  as  expounded  by  Dr. 
Buckland  and  other  eminent  men.  But  this  was  finally  aban- 
doned; and  the  verdict  has  now  been  given,  that  no  traces 
of  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  deluge  are  to  be  discovered  on 
the  general  sur£GU>e  of  the  globe.  Our  readers  will  natiirally 
inquire.  If  the  quantities  of  drift,  scattered  over  such  large 
portions  of  the  earth,  are  not  the  effects  of  the  universal  deluge 
^-4o  what  agency  are  they  to  be  ascribed?  It  would  lead  us  too 
&r  astray  &om  our  subject,  if  we  were  to  attempt  a  reply  to 
this  question.  We  refer  those  who  desire  information  on  this 
matter  to  the  works  on  geology  by  Lyell,  Richardson,  aAd  others. 

n. 

In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  deluge,  we  shall  refer  only  to 
those  antecedents  which  are  sometime&-end  perhaps  improperly 
^-termed  secondary  causes.  *We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that 
all  who  read  these  pages  are  agreed  as  to  the  close  connexion 
existing  between  tiie  spiritual  and  the  physical  worlds.  The 
firequent  coincidence  of  great  crises  in  the  spiritual  world — 
or,  if  our  readers  like  it  better,  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  his- 
tory of  our  race — ^with  great  events  in  the  outer  world,  or  nature, 
has  been  remarked  by  the  most  profound  historians,  both  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  The  relation  between  these  is  too 
subtle  for  us  always  to  trace  out ;  and  we  ofttimes  err,  when  we 
observe  certain  tacts  in  the  physical  hemisphere,  in  determining 
what  are  the  corresponding  ones  in  its  spiritual  counterpart. 
In  the  scriptures,  however,  we  find  the  veil  occasionally  lifted, 
and  are  able  to  see  these  two  departments  of  God's  universe 
mutually  operating  upon  each  other — the  facts  of  the  one  cor- 
rectly classed  with  the  related  facts  of  the  other.  Thus,  when 
God  "  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth, 
and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was,only 
evil  continually ;  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  firom  1^  &oe  of  the  earth ;  both  man  aivd.\)eAs^  «aA^(^ 
oroepii^  Hiing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.'*    The  pii^^eoX  osi^dasaficf 
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is  thus  referred  to  the  wickedness  of  man,  as  its  oarretpamdiiig 
flEict  in  the  spiritual  hemisphere.  But  our  purpose,  as  we  statedi 
is  not  to  deal  with  supersensuous  facts ;  but  with  such  as  ocme 
within  the  cognizance  of  our  faculties  of  sense. 

A  more  curious  history  can  hardly  be  conceiyed,  than  thit 
which  might  be  written  of  the  various  theories  that  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  the  Mosaic  deluge.  How  men-— and  reaQy 
great  men  too — ^would  speculate,  and  weave  out  of  their  fimcki 
hypotheses  upon  this  subject,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in- 
stances of  the  manner  in  which  the  intellect  worked  before  tiiA 
true  method  of  induction  was  applied  by  science.  A  bzief 
simmiary  of  some  of  these  notions  will  be  appropriate  hera 
Dr.  Burnet,  in  his  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  maintained  tiiaty 
previously  to  the  deluge,  the  rind  of  the  earth  was  per&otlj 
round  and  equal,  without  mountains  and  valleys,  and  destitnte 
of  seas,  and  that  enclosed  within  this  crust  was  an  abyss  of 
water.  This  outer  crust  in  the  course  of  time  was  heated  by 
the  Sim,  and  became  dry  and  chinky,  imtil,  by  the  expanaioi 
of  the  water  beneath,  it  burst  'and  fell  into  the  abyss,  and 
thus  drowned  its  inhabitants.  The  mountains,  g^ulfs,  and  other 
inequalities  of  the  present  face  of  the  earth,  he  explains  by  the 
tumbling  together  of  the  ancient  crust.  And  the  present  ocean 
he  conceived  to  have  been  formed  by  that  portion  of  the  water 
which  could  not  make  its  escape  into  the  interior  abyss.  He^ 
like  many  of  his  followers,  who  enlarged  upon  his  system,  wn 
driven  to  this  extraordinary  supposition,  because  he  could  not 
otherwise  account  for  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  envelope 
the  whole  globe  to  the  height  of  the  highest  mountain-tops.  He 
calculated  that,  to  accomplish  this,  it  would  require  a.  body  of 
water  equal  to  eight  times  that  of  our  existing  oceans  and  seai! 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Bay  was  somewhat  similar,  excepting 
that  he  supposed  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  internal  eea 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  shifting  of  the  earth's  centre,  and  to 
di'awing  after  it  the  water  out  of  its  channels. 

The  notions  of  the  earth's  form  entertained  by  Dr.  Halkj 
were  essentially  the  same ;  but,  astronomer-like,  it  was  more  in 
his  line  to  account  for  the  issue  of  the  water  from  its  secret 
reservoir  by  the  shock  of  a  comet,  whereby,  he  conoeived,  the 
polar  and  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  was  instantly  changed. 
"  The  great  agitation,"  he  says,  "  that  must  have  been  occasioned 
by  it  in  the  sea,  would  be  sufficient  to  account  lor  all  thoee 
strange  appearances  of  heaping  vast  quantities  of  earthi  and 
18 
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high  cli£Ss  upon  heds  of  shell  which  were  once  at  the  hottom  of 
the  sea,  and  raising  up  mountains  where  none  existed  before. 
Such  a  shock  as  this,  impelling  the  solid  parts,  would  occasion  the 
waters,  and  all  fluid  substances  that  were  unconflncd  as  the  sea 
18,  to  run  violently  with  an  impetus  to  that  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  blow  was  received,  and  that  with  force  sufficient  to 
take  with  it  the  very  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  remove  it  to  the 
land."  It  is  surprising  a  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Halley  did 
not  perceive  that,  in  this  c€isc,  the  difficult}'  is  not  so  much  in 
understanding  how  all  creatures  were  destroyed,  as  how  Noah 
and  his  family  could  possibly  have  been  preserved.  More- 
over, such  a  shock  would  have  brought  an  instantaneous 
deluge ;  whereas  w%  arc  informed  that  it  was  gradual. 

This  ingenious  theory  was  followed  with  various  modifications 
by  Whiston,  in  his  work  entitled,  "  A  New  Theory  of  the 
Earth."  The  writer  of  this  treatise  first  propounded  his  views 
hypothetically ;  but  afterwards,  upon  calculating  that  the  comet 
of  1680  actually  appeared  on  the  28th  of  November,  B.C.  2349f 
he  published  his  tract  with  the  title,  "  The  cause  of  the  deluge 
demonstrated" 

Sir  H.  Englefield  communicated  to  Dr.  Geddes  the  following 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  which  was  subsequently  published  by 
the  learned  doctor  in  his  "  Critical  Kemarks  on  the  Deluge." 
«« The  diameter  of  the  earth,"  he  says,  "  is  about  8000  miles,  and 
the  highest  mountain  is  four  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  quantity  of  water  requisite  to  cover  them  would  be  a  hollow 
sphere  8008  miles  in  diameter  and  four  miles  in  thickness ;  in 
round  numbers  800,000,000  cubic  miles.  Let  us  now  suppose 
the  globe  of  the  earth  to  consist  of  a  crust  of  solid  matter  1000 
miles  thick,  including  a  sea,  or  body  of  water,  2000  miles  deep, 
within  which  is  a  central  nucleus  of  2000  miles  in  diameter;  the 
contents  of  that  body  of  water  will  be  109,200,000,000  cubic 
niilcs,  or  about  137  times  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  Now,  water  expands  at  about  one 
twenty-fifth  of  its  whole  magnitude  from  freezing  to  boiling,  or 
one-hundredth  for  45deg.  Fahrenheit.  Suppose,  then,  the  heat 
of  the  globe  previously  to  the  deluge  was  about  50deg. 
Fahrenheit,  a  temperature  very  near  this  climate ;  and  that  a 
andden  change  took  place  in  the  interior  of  the  globe  which 
raised  it  to  83  deg. — a  heat  no  greater  than  maiine  animals  live 
in,  in  the  shallow  seas  between  the  tropics ; — those  23  deg.  of  aug- 
mented heat  would  so  expand  the  internal  sea,  as  to  cause  it  ^ 
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more  than  cover  the  surfiEuse  of  the  globe.    If  the  canseB  of  heit 
ceased,  the  waters  would  return  to  their  original  condition." 

It  is  perfectly  amazing  that  in  the  nineteenth  centuy  aaj 
such  monstrous  suppositions  should  have  been  held  even  by  a 
solitary  thinker ;  yet  this  anomaly  presented  itself  in  the  litB 
Rev.  W.  Kirby,  the  celebrated  entomologist,  and  author  of  ooe 
of  the  "  Bridgewatcr  Treatises."  He  advocated  the  notion,  not 
only  that  there  existed  a  subterranean  abyss  of  water,  bat  also 
a  subterranean  <<  metropolis  of  animals,'*  where  the  hngt 
leviathans,  the  gigantic  saurians,  dug  out  of  the  rocks  by  the 
geologist,  still  survive!  These  extraordinary  opinions  he  tltr 
tempted  to  prove  from  texts  of  scripture. 

Mr.  King  and  De  Luc  developed  other  Ijieories,  which  wen 
afterwards  adopted  and  modified  by  Grenville  Penn  and 
Fairholme.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  supposed  that  between 
the  creation  and  the  deluge — a  period  of  about  1656  years — oU 
the  present  fossiliferous  rocks  of  our  continents — ^which  we  havt 
seen  are  more  than  six  nules  in  thickness — ^were  deposited  tt 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the  flood  they  were  raised  firom 
beneath  the  waters,  and  the  previous  continents  sunk  down  and 
disappeared ;  so  that  the  land  now  inhabited  was  formerly  the 
ocean-bed,  and  the  present  oceans  were  then  land.  But  if  we 
maintain  that  the  present  continents  are  not  the  same  as  ezisfad 
before  the  deluge,  then  we  shall  be  compelled  to  deny  the 
account  which  is  given  in  Genesis  respecting  Eden.  The  latter 
alternative  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Penn  and  Mr.  Fairholme. 

Other  thinkers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  felt  that  the  specnlA- 
tions  of  these  philosophers  have  imposed  too  heavy  a  tax  upon 
their  credulity;  but  being  unable  to  supply  their  place  wifb 
such  as  would  be  less  unreasonable,  they  at  once,  and  very  un- 
ceremoniously, cut  the  knot.  They  regarded  the  subject  as  oat 
of  the  range  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  referred  the  whole  oper^ 
tion  of  the  universal  deluge  to  Divine  omnipotence  alone.  Their 
supposition  implied  the  immediate  creation,  by  the  Almighly 
-fiat,  of  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  for  the  occasion ;  whioh, 
according  to  Dr.  Burnet,  we  have  seen  was  equal  to  about  eight 
times  that  contained  in  our  ocean  beds.  But  this,  in  tmtii,  is 
not  all.  If  we  admit  this  mode  of  solution,  then  this  miradB 
requires  the  supposition  of  a  series  of  attendant  miracles  of  w 
stupendous  a  character  as  would  throw  the  fabulous  mirades  of 
the  Hindoo  mythology  entirely  in  the  shade.  The  addition  of 
Bttch  a  vast  quantity  of  water  to  t]li\<d  eaxthli^  maaa  '^rauLd  w 
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increase  its  weight,  that  it  would  disarrange  the  whole  of  the 
solar  system,  in  which  our  globe  is  balanced  with  such  beautiful 
precision.  Not  only  would  it  require  the  readjustment  of  the 
relative  distances  of  all  the  bodies  composing  our  solar  system ; 
but  a  like  rearrangement  must  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  our 
starry  cluster ;  yea,  doubtless,  to  all  the  nebulse  systems  like- 
wise. Then,  again,  as  this  addition  of  water  to  the  volimie  of 
our  globe  was  designed  to  be  for  a  temporary  period  only,  to 
attain  a  specific  object,  it  must  have  been  annihilated  as  soon  as 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  had  been  answered.  But  this 
creation  of  new  matter,  and  its  subsequent  annihilation,  is  con- 
traiy  to  all  our  knowledge  of  what  takes  place,  or  has  taken 
place,  in  the  physical  universe.  It  is  not  probable  that,  since 
this  stupendous  system  of  worlds  came  first  from  the  hands  of 
its  Maker,  a  single  atom  has  ever  been  added  to  or  taken  away 
from  the  sum  of  the  whole.  In  popular  language,  we  say  a 
thing  is  destroyed  when  it  is  only  burnt.  It  is  destroyed  only 
as  that  particular  thing.  Every  particle  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed remains.  The  form  only  is  changed ;  the  sttbstance  still 
exists.  This  consideration,  together  with  the  overwhelming 
magiiitude  of  the  attending  miracles  which  would  be  necessary, 
apply  with  irresistible  force  against  the  hypothesis  that  the 
waters  of  the  deluge  were  created  by  an  act  of  onmipotenoe, 
and  subsequently  extinquished  by  the  Almighty  will.  And, 
especially  so,  when  the  whole  may  be  accounted  for  by  simpler 
and  more  rational  means. 

Nor  does  the  impossibility  of  conjecturing  whence  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  submerge  the  globe  could  have  been 
derived,  constitute  the  sole  difficulty.  Another  arises,  which  is 
equally  formidable.  If  the  entire  globe  had  been  enveloped  in 
liquid  for  380  days,  then  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  excepting  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  must  have  been 
destroyed.  We  remember  a  learned  Professor  being  once  asked, 
♦*  whether  he  thought  all  the  animals  were  destroyed  by  the 
flood  ?  "  "  Yes,"  was  his  unhesitating  reply.  His  interrogator 
oontinuedF— "  And  the  fishes  too  ?  "  "  Why — ^no— not  the  fishes," 
was  his  hesitating  answer.  But  we  are  prepared  to  maintain, 
that  most  species  must  have  perished,  if  the  deluge  had  covered 
the  whole  globe.  For  if  the  water,  supposed  to  have  been 
created,  was  salt,  it  is  plain  that  the  fresh  water  species  must 
have  died ;  but  if  the  added  water  had  been  fceak)  VIkuesiL  «!^ 
both  salt  and  Aeeb  wat^  Bpedea,  must  t^-^e  Imcol  ^sk^ 
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In  this  case,  those  species  which  had  thus  become  extinct  moit 
have  been  recreated ;  for  we  do  not  read  that  any  of  the  finny 
tribes  walked  two  and  two  into  the  ark  to  be  preserved. 

Other  difficulties,  of  a  similar  nature,  beset  ns  when  we  pn 
credence  to  the  idea  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  raoee  of  animBli 
and  vegetables  upon  our  world.  Some  of  these  are  stated  with 
such  force  and  brevity  by  Dr.  Pritchard,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  him.  <*  There  must,"  he  says,  "have 
been  several  centres  of  creation,  from  which  the  ft^n^mnU  and 
plants  radiated  only  so  far  as  the  climate  and  food  were  adapted 
to  their  natures,  except  a  few  species  endowed  with  the  power 
of  accommodating  themselves  to  all  climates.  Certain  it  is  tfafl^ 
are  now  so  disposed ;  and  it  is  inevitable  death  for  most  spedfli 
to  venture  beyond  certain  limits.  If  tropical  animals  and  pknfii 
were  to  migrate  to  the  temperate  zone,  and  especially  to  the 
frigid  regions,  they  could  not  long  survive.  We  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ark  was  constructed  in  some  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone.  Suppose  the  animals  of  the  torrid  sone,  at  the 
present  day,  to  attempt,  by  natural  means,  to  reach  the  temperate 
zone,  who  does  not  know  that  all  must  perish  ?  " 

Another  class  of  facts,  which  tell  against  the  hypothesis  d 
the  universality  of  the  Noachian  deluge,  has  been  urged  yntii 
much  force  by  the  late  Dr.  Fye  Smith,  derived  from  the  actul 
existence,  at  the  present  moment,  of  many  individual  trees,  id 
Africa  and  America,  which  are  proved  to  have  been  growing 
from  a  period  long  prior  to  the  flood.  These  could  not  hare 
survived  that  event  had  they  been  covered  with  water  for  tbi 
space  of  time  during  which  the  waters  are  said  to  have  prevailed 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  now  commonly  known,  that  the  age  of 
trees  may  be  ascertained  from  the  number  of  rings  formed  oon- 
ocntrically  around  the  pith,  a  new  one  being  added  every  yetr. 
Individual  trees  are  still  living,  which,  according  to  this  metliod 
of  calculation,  have  been  growing  from  a  date  anterior  to  titf 
deluge.  De  Candolle,  in  his  Phyaiologie  Vegetale,  assigns  tfaa 
age  of  the  baobab  of  Senegal  at  5230  years,  and  the  fj^-ynHima 
of  Mexico  at  from  4000  to  6000  years.  These  calcnlatiooi 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  Professor  Henslow. 

Further,  there  is  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  ¥naMt 
more  than  forty  miles  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  cooh 
prised  in  the  ancient  provincial  divisions  of  Aavergne  sad 
Languedoc.  In  this  district  are  a  vast  number  of  eztiiiat  ytikt 
noes.  The  peculiar  interest  beUmigvn^  t(^  thia  m^faa 
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rom  the  dromnstance  that  it  never  has  heen  submerged  beneath 
lie  sea,  or  any  other  bodj  of  water,  throughout  the  entire  period 
f  its  geological  and  geographical  structure,  during  which  it 
as  undergone  a  great  succession  of  changes.  The  great  anti- 
uity  of  these  cones  of  land  is  demonstrated  from  the  fact  that 
ince  the  activity  of  the  volcanoes  has  ceased,  rivers  have  worn 
ir  themselves  new  channels ;  some  of  them  having,  during  a 
mg  course  of  ages,  cut  a  way  for  themselves  through  masses  of 
olumnar  basalt  of  no  less  than  150  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  even 
aten  into  the  granite  rocks  beneath.  But  the  most  conclusive 
vidence  of  the  remoteness  of  the  period  at  which  the  cone  and 
ira  of  Tartaret  (one  of  these  volcanoes,  which  has  been  most 
mutely  examined)  originated,  is  derived  from  the  age  to 
rhich  the  bone  deposit  immediately  under  the  lava  belongs.  It 
ras  stated  by  Mr.  C.  Lyell,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Koyal 
nstitution  in  April,  1847,  that  over  these  deposits  have  been 
Knared  a  mass  of  lava  to  the  thickness  of  30  feet.  Mr.  Owen 
xzamined  some  of  these  animal  remains  for  Mr.  Lyell,  and  re- 
lognised  among  them  the  Equua  fossilis,  and  others  of  extinct 
pecies.  Mr.  L.  thinks  it  probable  "  that  the  deposits  of  red 
rgillaceous  sand,  under  the  lava,  containing  these  remains,  were 
erived  chiefly  from  volcanic  matter,  which  the  eruption  of 
'artaret  threw  out,  and  that  the  fossil  animals  perished  by 
oods  occasioned  by  that  outburst."  Now,  since  these  volcanic 
ones  consist  of  pumice-stone  and  other  loose  and  light  sub- 
tances,  "  it  is  self-evident,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  that  these  could 
ot  have  withstood  the  action  of  a  flood :  they  must  have  been 
roken  down  and  washed  away  with  the  first  rush  of  water." 

But  those  who  are  determined  to  maintain  their  opinions  in 
be  fSeu^  of  all  sound  reasoning,  will,  doubtless,  meet  all  the 
farjections  we  have  hitherto  brought  forward,  by  referring  the 
rhole  to  miraculous  interference.  Can  they,  however,  with  a 
rave  face,  resort  to  that  mode  of  escape  from  the  following 
froblem :  how  to  provide  for  the  pairs  and  septuples  of  all  the 
pecies  of  animals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  together  with  food,  &c., 
or  each,  within  a  vessel  not  more  than  450  feet  long  by  75  feet 
oroad  and  45  feet  high !  Those  arithmeticians  who  lived  a  little 
jearer  to  the  antediluvians  than  we  do,  reckoning  the  species  at 
bout  300  or  400,  did  not  see  the  problem  in  its  true  dimensions. 
lut  zoologists  of  our  times  state,  that  the  number  of  species  of 
Lying  creatures  is  more  than  half  a  million !  On  1i]i[^  iKQLVhssr^ 
£  the  fifth  edition  of  the  ''Encyclopedia  Britaimk&r  ^'W 
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the  following  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  spene 
living  creatures  at  present  in  existence^ — 


Species. 

Mammalia  1000 

Birds    6000 

Keptilcs  and  amphibious  I     ^cqq 

animals ) 

Fishes  6000 


Conohylia  and   naked)      m 

Molusoa J      • 

Insects  AW 

Vermes,  &c.    % 

Zoophytes,  &o. % 


Besides  these,  there  exist  innumerable  hosts  of  infon 
Will  any  one  believe  that  the  pairs  and  septuples  of  all  t 
species  could  have  been  provided  for,  together  with  smi 
food  for  each,  in  an  ark  the  size  we  have  described,  fbr 
time  they  were  destined  to  be  located  therein  P  But  unless 
could  have  been  the  case,  the  deluge  could  not  have  been 
versal,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  animal  creation  o 
not  have  been  destroyed. 

Surely  when  such  a  formidable  army  of  objections,  nay, 
possibilities,  rise  up  against  us,  it  is  time  that  we  begin  t 
what  wc  should  have  done  before  —  and  that  is,  simpl} 
inquire,  whether  the  word  of  God  really  demands  of  ns  the  b 
that  the  deluge  was  universal.  Are  we  wise  in  shutting 
eyes  against  sound  inquiry,  and  regarding  it  beforehand 
settled  thing  ?  Are  we  so  sure  that  we  have  arrived  at 
right  meaning  of  God's  book  ?  Especially  is  it  incumbent  x 
us  to  consider  this  question  calmly  and  patiently,  since  th: 
one  of  the  objections  made  by  the  infidel  denier  of  the  fiu 
the  deluge.  "We  see  no  apparent  necessity  for  a  nnivi 
deluge,"  he  says,  <<when  the  same  result  might  have  1 
accomplished  by  a  partial  one."  It  would  not  comport  ^ 
our  limits  to  do  more  than  cite  two  or  three  authoritiefl 
show  that  the  opinion  of  the  universality  of  the  deluge  was 
only  doubted,  but  even  denied,  by  pious  men  and  biblical 
positors  long  before  modem  geologists  began  to  methodize  t 
fects  into  a  science. 

"  No  reason  obliges  us,"  says  the  learned  Vosius,  "  to  exi 
the  inundation  of  the  deluge  beyond  the  boxmds  which  i 
inhabited ;  yea,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to  aver  that  the  efifec 
a  punishment  inflicted  upon  mankind  6nly,  should  extern 
those  parts  where  no  man  lived.  Although  we  should,  therd 
believe  that  part  of  the  earth  only  to  have  been  overflowec 
water  which  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  is  not  a  hundic 
part  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  the  deluge  will  neverthelen 
un^wrsal,  since  the  defitraction  ^aa  \mi^ex»ei^  «ad  overwhafa 
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the  whole  habitable  earth."  Again :  "  I  see  no  urgent  necessity 
from  scripture  to  assert,"  says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  "that  the 
flood  did  spread  over  all  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  all 
mankind,  those  in  the  ark  excepted,  were  destroyed  by  it,  is 
most  certain,  according  to  scripture.  The  flood  was  universal 
as  to  mankind ;  but  from  thence  follows  no  necessity  at  all  of 
asserting  the  universality  of  it  as  to  the  globe,  unless  it  be 
sufficiently  proved  that  the  whole  earth  was  peopled  before  the 
flood,  which  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  proved."  Further :  "  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,"  writes  Matthew  Poole,  "  that  the  entire 
globe  was  covered  with  water.  Where  was  the  need  of  over- 
whelming those  regions  in  which  there  were  no  human  beings  ? 
It  would  be  highly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  mankind  had 
so  increased  before  the  deluge  as  to  have  penetrated  to  all  the 
comers  of  the  earth.  It  is  indeed  not  probable  that  they  had 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia." 

If  we  turn  away  from  these  mere  human  authorities  to  the 
word  of  God  itself,  we  shall  find  ourselves — ^with  one  exception, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer — ^absolutely  relieved  from  all 
difficulty  upon  the  subject,  simply  by  applying  a  canon  of  inter- 
pretation to  the  history  of  the  deluge  which  we  are  obliged  to 
apply  in  numberless  other  cases,  in  order  to  avoid  contradictions 
and  absurdities.  The  canon  to  which  we  refer  is,  that  we  should 
frequently  understand  only  a  large  ^amount  in  number  and 
quantity,  when  universal  terms  are  employed. 

"We  stated  that  there  was  one  difficulty  in  the  scripture  narra- 
tive, which  the  application  of  this  rule  of  scripture  interpretation 
would  not  meet.  The  sacred  historian  states,  that  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  the  seventh  month,  the  ark  rested  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.  Now,  if  the  ark  rested  upon  the  mountain 
which  now  goes  by  that  name  in  Armenia,  and  if  that  mountain 
was  really  covered  with  water,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  have 
been  no  partial  deluge.  An  inundation  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  17,700  feet,  must,  by  its  flux  and  efflux,  have  overspread  all 
other  portions  of  the  globe.  We  shall  adopt  the  same  method 
of  approach  to  this  as  we  have  done  to  several  other  difficulties 
in  these  pages,  and  inquire  if  ancient  authorities  are  uniform 
in  opinion  about  the  locality  of  the  ark's  resting-place.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  flnd  that  an  agreement  has  by  no  means  prevailed 
upon  this  subject.  Jerome  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Ararat  was  a  name  given  generally  to  the  mouiit8a3io\]&  x^^^sn  tft 
Armenia^  aad  not  to  any  particular  mountaxii.    TVi^  ^<qimop 
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account  states,  that  ihc  ark  natcd  "  upon  the  mountaiit  if 
Ararat " — and  not  upon  one  particnlar  mountain,  acoording  to 
the  popular  notion.  All  the  Greek  interpretera  render  tltt 
Hebrew  word  Ai-orat,  by  the  name  Armenia.  The  Vnlgsto 
translates  the  terms,  Monies  Armenut,  Terra  Armeniorvm.' 

Snckfbrd  suggested  that  some  locality  more  easterly  coinddn 
better  with  the  scripture  account  of  the  place  Trhere  the  trie 
rested  {  for  it  ia  said  that  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  m 
tlicj  Journeyed  .from  the  oast,  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinii, 
Gcu.  xi,  2.  But  Shinar,  which  corresponda  with  Babylonia,  liei 
nearly  south  of  the  modem  AroraL  It  i«,  therefore,  probaUe 
that  the  true  restiiig-place  of  the  ark  lies  further  BonUi.  Iliii 
hnrmoniscs  well  with  several  traditione. 

Bryant  quotes  a  part  of  the  song  of  the  Sybil :  "  On  tlw 
frontiers  of  black  Fhry^  rises  a  lofty  mountain  called  Arant' 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Phrygian  d^,  called  Apame^ 
was  anciently  named  Cibotus,  which  signifies,  in  Greek,  an  aA 
and  is  the  very  word  employed  by  the  LXX,  and  also  by  thi 
apostle,  to  designate  the  ark  (Heb.  zi.  7 ;  1  Pet.  iiL  30).  All 
over  this  region  are  found  remarkable  memorials  of  the  delugt 
A  medal,  or  coin,  of  Phillip  the  Elder  was  struck  at  this  plae^ 
which  beai's  on  its  reverse  a  representation  of  the  ark,  with  i 
bird  bearing  the  olive  branch  in  its  beak.  The  name  Noe, 
which  is  the  Greek  for  Noah,  ia  soon  written  on  the  rude  veael 
repi'escnted  as  floating  in  water.  This  coin  receives  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  custom  which  prevailed  of  embellishiiif 


*  In  Jer.  11.  ST,  Ararat  is  named  Then  eridentJ^  Armenia  U  mi 
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ancient  coins  with  figures  which  related  to  the  traditions  and 
mythologies  of  the  place  where  they  were  struck.  And  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Bryant  we  learn  that  there  was  a  tradition 
that  the  ark  itself  rested  upon  the  hill  of  Celsense,  where  the 
city  of  Cibotus  was  founded. 

Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  Ararat,  we  must  refer  to  another 
objection,  urged  with  great  force  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  against  the 
notion  that  the  mountain  which  now  goes  by  that  name  was  the 
true  resting-place  of  the  ark.  It  is  argued  by  this  eminent  bib- 
lical scholar  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Noah  and  his 
&mily  to  have  made  a  descent  from  that  mountain.  An 
ineffectual  attempt  to  ascend  the  loftiest  peak  of  Ararat,  which 
rises  iax  above  the  limits  of  eternal  snow,  was  made  by  Toume- 
fort  in  the  year  1700.  The  Turkish  pasha  of  Bayazeed 
subsequently  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  built  huts  at  various 
stations,  supplied  with  provisions;  but  his  people  suffered  so 
much  amidst  the  snows  and  masses  of  ice,  and  were  unable  to 
endure  the.rarified  atmosphere  of  that  altitude,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  project.  An  ascent,  however,  was  made 
by  Dr.  Parrot  in  1829.  He  published  an  account  of  his  enter- 
prise some  time  afterwards.  We  have  had  our  minds  lately 
fJEuniliarized  with  the  perils  attending  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc, 
but  this  mountain  is  not  so  lofty  as  the  Armenian  Ararat  by 
near  2000  feet !  When  we  remember,  moreover,  that  for  about 
6000  feet  this  mountain  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  can  we 
conceive  the  possibility  of  the  descent  of  four  men  and  four 
women,  together  with  all  the  animals  enclosed  within  the  ark, 
without  having  recourse  to  another  miracle  ?  Nor  are  we  helped 
in  the  matter  by  supposing  the  ice  and  snow  all  dissolved  by  the 
waters  of  the  flood,  for  in  that  case  the  precipitous  pinnacles 
and  naked  rocks  would  have  been  exposed,  from  which  the  diffi- 
cnlties,  if  possible,  would  have  been  increased.  The  safer  plan 
will  be  to  refrain  from  fixing  upon  any  particular  mountain, 
until  more  decisive  evidence  is  adduced;  and  to  keep  to  the 
simple  terms  of  scripture,  which  speaks  of  the  ark  resting 
upon  ''the  mountains  of  Araraty^  by  which  is  signified,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

It  has  been  questioned  by  a  learned  biblical  scholar,  in  Dr. 
Kitto's  "  Cyolopsedia  of  Biblical  Literature,"  whether  the  resting 
of  the  ark  is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  grounding,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  And  we  think  there  is  great  force  in  his 
remarks.  He  conceives  that  the  ark  was  greatly  tossed  and  driven 
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been  abundantly  sufficient  to  have  introduced  that  awfbl  eata*' 
trophe,  are  precisely  similar  to  many  that  have  been  in  activity 
in  more  recent  times,  and  such  as  are  in  operation  at  lliii 
moment  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Sir  C.  Lyell  has  azrired 
at  the  conclusion,  from  observations  which  he  himself  haa  made^ 
that  a  great  portion  of  Sweden  stood  higher  above  the  aea  at 
the  period  of  his  last  visit  than  it  did  twenty  or  thirty  yean 
before.  It  is  well  known  that  the  frequent  effect  of  earth- 
quakes is  tq  cause  oscillations  and  changes  of  level.  The  viai* 
tations  of  1822  and  1835  along  the  whole  coast  of  Chili,  from 
the  Andes  far  out  to  the  sea,  comprising  an  area  of  100,000 
square  miles,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause ;  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  raise  the  level  on  the  north  side  two  feet  higher 
above  the  high-water  mark;  and  on  the  north  side  to  leave  it  two 
feet  lower  than  it  was  previously  to  the  catastrophe. 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  will 
best  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  which  produced  the 
Mosaic  deluge,  is  the  submergence  and  the  subsequent  elevation 
of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  in  the  bay  of  Baia^ 
near  Naples.  This  temple  was  erected  long  before  the  ooifr 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era.  A  marble  column  was  dug  up 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which  was  carved  an  inscription  which 
dates  as  far  back  as  105  B.C.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  fkbrie, 
beside  the  pavement,  is  several  pillars,  each  about  forty  feet  in 
height.  The  surface  of  these  pillars  is  smooth  and  uninjured 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  above  their  pedestals.  Above  tiiat 
altitude,  upwards  for  about  nine  feet,  there  are  remarkable  per- 
forations of  considerable  size  and  depth.  On  examination, 
these  piercings  were  foimd  to  have  been  formed  by  a  speoies  of 
marine  perforating  bivalve,  Lithodojmis.  These  LUhodomi  live 
only  in  the  sea,  and  bore  their  habitations  in  calcareous  rockB. 


B 


A,  B,  Tlic  two  different  kcu  leveb.     a,  a,  a,  The  Perforatums 

made  when  submerged. 


From  this,  and  other  feuits  which  we  need  not  here  detail,  it  has 
00  demonstrated  that  these  colunma  \iave,  ^slqa  ^SEins  escoedaii^ 
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been  submerged  beneath  the  sea  to  a  depth  above  these  perfora-. 
tions,  or  equal  to  thirty  feet.  And  they  must  have  retained 
this  position  for  a  great  length  of  time  before  they  were  again 
raised  to  their  present  level  above  the  sea.  And  so  gently  and 
gradually  must  these  successive  alterations  of  the  level  of  the 
land  have  taken  place,  on  which  these  pillars  stand,  that  they 
have  been  only  slightly  declined  from  the  perpendicular. 

We  need,  then,  only  to  conceive  of  similar  causes  to  these 
being  brought  into  activity,  to  be  followed  by  similar  effects 
in  the  region  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  we  have  all  that 
we  require  to  explain  the  great  deluge  of  waters  which  des- 
troyed the  race  of  man.  And  it  has  been  proved  that  the  whole 
of  that  locality  abounds  with  traces  of  volcanic  action.  May 
we  not  then  give  an  unhesitating  affirmative  to  the  question  so 
forcibly  put  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Humboldt :  "  If  we  have  the  clearest  proofs  of  great  oscillations 
of  natural  level,  and  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  them,  while 
we  seek  to  explain  some  of  the  latest  phenomena  of  geology, 
may  we  not  reasonably  suppose  that,  within  the  period  of  human 
history,  similar  oscillations  have  taken  place  in  those  parts  of 
Asia  which  were  the  cradle  of  our  race,  and  may  have  produced 
that  destruction  among  the  earlier  families  of  man  which  is  des- 
cribed in  our  sacred  books,  and  of  which  so  many  traditions 
have  been  brought  down  to  us  through  all  the  streams  of  ancient 
history  ?  "  A  calm  consideration  and  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  brought  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  we  admit  the 
theory  which  we  have  now  been  explaining  and  illustrating, 
we  have  all  the  &cts  of  geological  science  on  one  side ;  but  if 
we  deny  it,  then  they  are  all  against  us. 

All  that  now  remains  to  complete  our  argument  is,  to  ascertain 
if  such  natural  operations  as  we  have  described  would  have 
manifested  themselves  during  their  activity  in  a  manner  that 
would  harmonise  with  the  brief  but  very  graphic  language  of 
the  sacred  writer.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  either  the  bod  of 
that  inland  sea  which  we  have  seen  once  existed  to  the  north  of 
Syria  or  Mesopotamia,  or  that  of  the  Indian  ocean,  to  have 
been  gradually  elevated  by  volcanic  action ;  then,  in  the  first 
case,  the  waters  would  gradually  have  submerged  the  plain  to 
the  south,  and,  in  the  second  case,  a  similar  effect  would  have 
followed ;  for  a  rise  of  water  must  immediately  have  taken  place 
in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  wovxi^  \i«».N^  ^t^- 
dually  swollen  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  oi  ^<b  xv^«c 
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Euphrates,  and  have  been  followed  by  the  innndat&i 
the  low  lands  and  plains  south  of  the  high  table  1 
mountains  of  Syria  and  Armenia. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  more  appropriate  laa 
describe  these  phenomena  than  that  employed  by  ti 
historian,  when  he  says,  "all  the  fountains,"  or  "fl< 
as  we  read  in  the  margin,  "  of  the  great  deep  were  bp 
This  is  precisely  how  the  thing  would  have  appean 
senses  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scenes.  And  the  i 
style  of  scripture  language,  when  speaking  of  the  c 
of  nature,  is  not  according  to  scientific  accuracy,  but 
they  appear  to  the  senses. 

Other  natural  phenomena  would  have  attended  the 
these  wonderful  subterranean  agencies.  For  instcuic< 
well  known,"  says  a  distinguished  geologist,  "that  in 
eruptions,  drenching  rains  are  often  the-  result  of  tl 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapour."  In  additioi 
fore,  to  the  rains  which  visit  our  earth  &om  ordinal 
we  may  suppose  the  inundation  occasioned  •  by  the 
ing  up"  of  "all  the  floodgates  of  the  great  deep," 
been  attended  with  extraordinary  rains  from  the 
condensation  of  vapour  emitted  from  the  bubbling,  boi 
seething^ volcanoes — ^fully  justifying  the  strong  metapl 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  And  these  procesi 
also  continue  as  long  as  the  causes  were  in  action,  un* 
high  lands  and  moimtain-tops  of  the  district  would  b 
covered  from  human  sight. 

Thus,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  not  appeal* 
fancies  of  our  readers,  but  to  their  reason  and  judgm 
have  exercised  no  ingenious  arts  of  exposition,  but  ha^ 
placed  the  phenomena  of  the  awful  event  and  the 
statements  side  by  side ;  and  we  think  it  cannot  but  b 
obvious  that  the  language  of  Moses  exactly  correspo 
these  phenomena,  when  he  says  that  "  all  the  floodgai 
great  deep  were  brpken  up,  and  thfs  window^  of  hea 
opened." 
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A  dark  day  fbr  Egypt  was  that  which  dawned  aftur  thi- 
-ughlcr  of  the  first-bom.  No  sooner  had  the  earliest  rays 
the  eaa  fellen  on  the  land,  than  Aaron  and  myself  were 
road.  The  sights  that  wc  asm-  and  the  sounds  that  \vc  heard 
led  our  hearts  with  deep  sorrow;  and  as  the  hom^t^  -went  on. 
No.  7.  \ 
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dis<flosing  to  us  more  and  more  of  the  terror  of  that  1> 
felt  ourselves  weighed  down  as  with  an  oppressive  loi 
entire  population  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitena 
dismay.  Fathers  and  brothers  ran  to  and  firo  in  wil( 
ment.  Mothers  and  daughters  beat  their  breasts,  U 
hair,  and  threw  dust  on  their  heads.  Ever  and  anon, 
piercing  shrieks  burst  forth  from  some  Egyptian  he 
then  straightway  there  rushed  from  the  door  a  firanti 
of  whom  one  exclaimed,  '*  He  is  dead  \  My  son,  my  fi 
my  only  son,  has  been  smitten  in  the  night,  and  I  knew 
The  words  of  this  Egyptian  mother  were  taken  u] 
neighbour,  also  bereaved^  who  was  bearing  from  her  ] 
dead  child,  nestling  it  in  her  bosom  as  if  she  would  : 
to  life  by  the  kindling  warmth  of  her  fondest  love.  ' 
and  passionate  grief  of  that  woman  had  in  it  sometfa 
lime,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  rivetted  my  attention.  • 
she  exclaimed — "what  is  your  woe  compared  with 
Saying  these  words,  she  looked  at  her  child  suddei 
stopped,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  child's  features; 
bent  her  ear  toward  the  child's  mouth,  and  seemed  for  8 
as  if  she  had  caught  the  sound  of  a  breathing ;  nexi 
down,  and  pressed  her  face  close  to  the  child's  face ;  s 
fixed  her  eyes  on  its  frame,  as  if  she  would  look  into  i 
then  she  put  her  hand  there — first  gently,  then  with 
"He  is  not  dead!"  she  suddenly  shouted,  with  indc 
delight ;  "  no,  he  is  not  dead ;  not  a  bruise,  not  a  marli 
and  sweet  is  he  as  when  I  put  him  into  his  cradle  h 
by  my  own  bedside ;  he  cannot  be  dead.  Wake,  d 
wake !  Yet,  oh,  Ka !  he  is  cold,  how  cold ;  ah !  that  1 
chilled  my  heart.  What !  is  he  indeed  gone  ?  and  yet 
tiful.  Is  this  death  ?  Whence  then  the  blow  ?  And  v 
hand  ?  It  cannot  be."  She  again  listened  for  a  bre 
listened  long — ^but,  alas !  listened  in  vain.  At  length  sh 
seized  by  the  conviction  that  her  beloved  infant  was  i 
more.  Then  she  placed  him  on  the  back  of  a  sphi 
which  she  was,  and  stood  bending  over  him,  while  i 
floods  of  silent  tears,  interrupted  only  by  sobs,  whic 

•  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  in  every  Egyp 
as  narrated  in  the  tract  entitled,  "  The  Plagues  of  Egypt."  For  theeirc 
under  which  this  narrative  is  supposed  to  be  recited,  and  the  persons  t 
waa  addressed,  see  the  explanaUou  inpage  27. 
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Iterance.    After  indulging  for  a  while  in  this  quiet  grief 
at  once  started  from  her  stupor,  and  hurst  into  an  agony 
row,  uttering  wailings,  now  low  enough  to  reach  the 
I  of  the  dead,  and  now  shrill  enough  to  pierce  the  skies. 
Lamentations  of  this  afflicted  mother,  however,  were  soon 
id  in  the  noisy   torrent  of  grief   that  came  up,  and 
by  in  a  wide  and  unhroken  succession  of  mourning 
,  who  hurried  along,  rushing  hither  and  thither  with 
lemonstration  of  distress,  as  if  movement  gave  relief,  and 
ach  one's  own  misery  were  ahated  hy  hearing  the  cala- 
of  others.    More  quickly  than  I  can  describe  the  event, 
lole  dty  was  aHve,  swarming  with  woe-begone  coun- 
M,  all  hurrying  to  the  chief  temple,  to  seek  there  the 
r  which,  as  they  imagined,  could  be  found  nowhere  else* 
a  huge  multitude  pass  up  the  long  avenue,  and  press 
L  the  entrance,  when  the    frantic  crowd  of   a  sudden 
i  as  if  a  gulf  had  opened  before  them.    What  was  the 
'    A  band  of  priests,  clad  in  long  white  robes,  appeared 
)  platform  before  the  hall  of  pillars,  chanting  a  dirge  in 
i0t  solemn  and  lugubrious  tones,  the  burden  of  which  was, 
!  woe !  woe  to  the  land !  Ba  and  Thom  arc  prostrate  in 
atV*    Then  suddenly  the  strain  changed  into  the  wildest 
lent,  and,   "Victims!   victims!  to  appease  the  offended 
ies,"  burst  from  their  lips.     The  demand  met  with  no 
se.    Already  victims  enough,  the  people  seemed  to  feel, 
mshed,  and  the  requirement  of  human  blood  for  an 
lement  converted  their  grief  into  friry ;  they  rushed  on 
iests,  trampled  them  down  under  their  feet,  and  pouring 
tie  temple,  broke  in  pieces  the  images  of  stone,  alike  of 
nd  kings.    The  outbreak,  thus  began,  ran  like  flame  over 
lole  city,  and  spread  around  with  almost  the  rapidity  and 
itmctiveness  of  lightning,  defacing  monuments,  destroying 
I,  and,  in  a  word,  sparing  nothing  sacred.    Priests  were 
leeing  in  all  directions;  religious  books  perished  in  the 
;  the  holy  animals  wandered  at  large.     When  universal 
eemed  imminent,  the  king  appeared,  and,  at  the  head  of 
of  chosen  troops,  restored  some  order  by  the  ef^ision  of 
.ti6f  blood. 

no  terrible  scenes,  which  passed  under  my  own  eyes  at  On, 
ipolin),  were  enacted  as  well  in  other  cities  as  in  Basasai^ 
t  tJie  statue  of  the  famoua  monarch  who  waa  ita  ioiXjji^gK 
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was  subjected  to  gross  indignities,  and  almost  IsvcO 
the  dust. 

The  confusion  afforded  a  favourable  opportimity  Ibr  OM 
ture,  by  which  I  failed  not  to  profit  to  the  utanost. 
and  distressed  though  I  was  to  witness  those  sorroi^rs,  I ;) 
not  help  lifting  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  Him  whose  a 
hand  had  struck  the  blow;  neyertheless,  in  no  'w«j 
wholly  relieve  my  heart  from  apprehension,  so  often  1 
nephthes  broken  his  word,  and  so  firmly  set  against  d 
ation  was  the  will  and  deteimination  of  the  priests ;  a 
now  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  should  not  have  been  p 
to  go  forth,  had  not  Jehovah  proved  the  nullity  of  the  E 
divinities,  by  laying  their  images  low,  even  in  the  seats 
majesty  and  power.  When,  however,  those  lying  vaniti 
prostrate  in  the  dust,  and  even  their  worshippers  ponr 
contempt  on  their  broken  and  helpless  shapes,  then  wai 
with  his  own  lips  the  Almighty  said,  "  Against  all  the 
Egypt  I  will  execute  judgment ;  I  am  Jehovah:"  *  and  h 
who  can  withstand  ? 

In  hope  of  being  the  instrument  in  God's  hands  of  ac 
the  liberation  of  my  people,  according  to  his  revealed  ] 
I  had  long  been  engaged  in  making  preparations.  The  1 
arduous,  and  required  the  strictest  secresy  and  circums 
as  well  as  constant  care. 

The  people  had  rapidly  and  greatly  increased.  Fo 
years  everything  conduced  to  their  increase.  The  s 
favourable;  the  land  was  abundant;  the  flocks  and  th 
multiplied;  a  generous  diet  augmented  the  natural  vi 
the  Hebrew  temperament,  to  which  the  change  of  t 
seemed  to  give  an  extraordinary  impulse.  Then,  the 
in  which  Joseph  so  long  stood  at  court  shed  its  benig: 
ence  on  his  fellow  countrymen,  who  from  a  family  gr« 
a  clan,  and  from  a  clan  into  a  nation.  As  one  of  the 
of  that  favour,  intermarriage  with  the  natives  of  the  < 
became  only  too  easy ;  our  young  men  each  took  to  the: 
several  Egyptian  wives;  and  the  mixture  of  the  race 
those  unions  very  prolific.  Soon  did  the  people  cover  tl 
Such  was  their  growth  and  expansion,  that  they  scemec 
to  supplant  the  half  effete  Egyptians.  The  fear  was 
Pharoah's  palace,  and  was  the  ground  of  the  perscouti 

*  Exod.  xii.  12 ;  Num.  xxxiii.  4. 
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endured.     Exaggerated,  doubtless,  were  the  words  of  Miamun 
— exaggerated  expressly   to  excite  his  subjects   against   us — 
nevertheless  they  had  a  broad  foundation  of  truth :  "Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we."  * 
The  nature,  extent,  and  consequences  of  this  increase  tended 
to  loosen  the  ties  of  blood  and  abate  the  claims  of  nationality. 
In  proportion  as  the  people  spread  over  the  land  and  occupied  it 
•B  their  own,  they   became  less  and  less  Hebrew.      The  very 
marriages  which  multiplied  their  numbers  and  augmented  their 
strength,  lessened  their  coherence,  wore  away  their  national 
peculiarities,  and  specially  undermined  their  religious  convic- 
tions.    Impelled  by  their  national  ardour  and  enterprising  spirit, 
they  migrated  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  entered  many  pro- 
•  fessions,  crowded  the  markets,  and  even  competed  in  the  schools 
and  colleges.     A  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  seemed 
taking  place,  and  an  amalgamation  would  have  been  inevitable 
bat  for  the  days  of  s(\rrow  and  labour  which  Rameses  brought 
on  Israel.     Strange  but  wise  and  mercifid  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence  I  the  attempt  to  extirpate  the  Hebrew  people  pre- 
served their  nationality  and  perpetuated  their  existence.     Thus 
is  wickedness  scourged  with  its  own  thongs.     Those  persecutions 
set  a  dividing  line  between  the  two  nations.    No  longer  was 
there  any  doubt  who  belonged  to  Israel  and  who  to  Egypt. 
The    line  became  deep   and   broad — ^in  process  of   time  very 
deep  and  very  broad.    Even  mutual  hatred  arose  between  the 
Egyptians  and  ourselves.      The  oppressor  and  the  oppressed 
at  last  stood  in  open  hostility  and  bold  defiance  the  one  against 
the  other.    Yet  was  there  something  in  these  adverse  relations 
which  augmented  the  difficulty  of  my  undertaking.    My  people, 
in  sinking  into  slaves,  were  of  necessity  intermingled  with  the 
Egyptians.    How  could  I  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff? 
The  sundering  was  the  harder  because  the  Israelites  had  been 
scattered  over  the  surfiEUie  of  Egypt,  partly  to  make  their  en- 
slavement  the  easier  and  the  more  certain,  and  partly  to  make 
it  the  heavier  and  the  more  exhausting.    'Wherever  oppressive 
or  ignominious  labour  had  to  be  performed,  Hebrew  hands  were 
set  to  the  task,  and  Hebrew  sinews  were  overstrained.     From 
Bnto  to  Elephantine,  the  Israelites  worked  in  gangs  under  an 
inspection  which  never  slept,  and  a  discipline  which  never  re- 
laxed.   The  amount  of  the  labour  performed,  aa  weYL  q&  ^^ 

•Exod,  i.  7,  9. 
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numbers  of  the  labourers,  multiplied  and  tigbteaed  lii 
in  which  the  Lord's  people  were  held.  Yet  how  comld 
redeemed,  unless  they  were  first  separated  ? 

A  mere  bodily  separation  would  not  effect  the  purpoi 
Jehovah  had  in  view.  Nor  was  a  separation  of  peraom 
imtil  a  thorough  separation  of  mind  had  taken  pkuM 
when  Israel  should  know  itself  as  Israel,  and  be  proi 
character  and  its  destiny,  could  I  expect  to  find  it  pre] 
deliverance.  Well,  indeed,  was  I  convinced  that  Jehxm 
alone  could  bring  salvation ;  but  not  less  was  I  aware  1 
on  emergencies  and  great  occasions,  Jehovah  employi 
ments  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  gracious  designs ; 
it  in  my  heart  to  tempt  Jehovah  by  calling  on  him  lb 
which  he  had  given  me  power  to  find  in  the  ordinary  * 
of  human  nature.  I  was,  therefore,  fally  assured  tha 
train  and  prepare  a  people  for  the  Lord.  "  A  horde  of 
I  said  to  myself,  "  can  never  be  a  nation  of  freemen.  ] 
God,  I  am  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  founding  the 
commonwealth,  I  must  first  form  and  educate  a  Hebrew 
And  how  could  I  have  ever  led  them  out  of  Goshen,  1 
previously  made  them  into  one  whole  ?  Without  an  a 
power,  the  drops  woidd  never  have  run  together ;  and 
an  impelling  power,  the  waves  would  not  have  move 
command. 

Much,  however,  was  there  to  assist  me,  in  tiie  spiril 
mutual  relations  of  the  people.  They  had  one  God,  c 
one  hope,  as  well  as  one  blood  and  one  history.  These  ag^ 
powers  had  been  weakened  rather  than  destroyed.  A 
the  worst  the  embers  were  there,  and  might  with  care  b 
into  a  flame.  Nor  was  that  process  without  special .: 
Who  were  those  swarming  myriads  but  the  immec 
scendants  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  P  And  Jacob,  whil< 
side  he  was  connected  with  Joseph,  was  on  the  other  c 
with  Abraham — alliances  held  in  the  highest  honour  a 
people.  Here,  then,  was  a  powerful  spring,  and  in  every 
hand  had  I  a  means  for  setting  it  in  action.  A  unity 
gave  me  a  network  of  organization  which  spread  as  fia 
nation  spread.  By  safe  as  well  as  very  numerous  chan 
every  word  of  mine  conveyed  to  Hebrews  the  most  dia 
the  most  widely  sundered.  The  suggestion  I  made  and 
mand  I  gave,  xmder  the  Divine  guidance,  were  comm 
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from  fiEitlier  to  son,  from  brother  to  brother,  from  cousm  to 
coQsm,  and  so  passed  from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  extremities 
of  the  circnmferencei  as  the  ever-widening  circles  spread  over 
the  sarSaee  of  a  lake  when  stmck  by  a  stone.  Of  these  channels 
I  made  free  and  constant  use,  and  through  them  I  poured  the 
life-blood  of  a  new  social  existence.  The  sons  of  Jacob  became 
so  many  heads  of  families,  and  those  families,  with  the  increase 
of  the  people,  became  so  many  rudimental  tribes.  As  the  num- 
bers multiplied,  the  org^anization  became  more  multiform.  Yet 
did  tiie  organization  remain  simple,  as  well  as  prove  effective, 
since  it  was  domestic  in  its  essence.  By  nothing,  perhaps,  is 
the  Hebrew  more  distinguished  than  by  the  depth  and  strength 
of  his  domestic  affections.  These  equal,  if  they  do  not  almost 
surpass,  his  religious  sentiments.  Israel  has  never  ceased  to  be 
a  &mily.  By  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  family  affection  have 
I  wrought,  in  order  to  build  up  a  nation.  My  labour  in  the  Lord 
has  not  been  fruitiess.  Witness  the  scene  you  see  there  in  the 
plain.  Oh,  happy  day !  oh  delightfril  sight !  to  see  Israel  lying 
there,  encamped  as  an  army,  yet  peaceful  as  a  family — a  whole 
nation  rescued  from  thraldom  the  most  galling  .and  the  most 
ignominious. 

When,  with  due  caution  and  the  utmost  diligence,  I  had  pre- 
pared the  people's  minds,  and  concentrated  their  sympathies  on 
the  precious  truths  of  the  old  family  religion,  I  indicated  a 
gathering-place,  and  quietly  encouraged  the  gradual  concen- 
tration of  their  scattered  members  in  Goshen:  Thither, 
accordingly,  they  repaired  week  after  week  and  month  after 
month,  as  opportunity  served  or  could  be  made ;  till,  by  insensible 
degrees,  and  as  if  unconsciously,  large  aggregations  took  place, 
and  the  north-east  of  Egypt  swarmed  with  a  Hebrew  population. 
The  several  members  of  the  family  of  Israel  as  they  flocked 
•round  Rameses,  the  appointed  centre,  fell  into  the  place  to 
which  they  were  entitied  by  their  birth,  and  in  which  they 
fimnd  themselves  surrounded  by  fostering  national  influences. 

These  preliminary  operations  were  greatly  promoted  by  the 
social  confrunon  and  domestic  distress  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians 
by  the  signs  and  wonders  which  God  performed  by  my  hand  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  people.  Then  were  their  bonds  loosened ; 
their  chains  fell  off  as  if  of  their  own  accord.  Their  Egyptian 
masten  were  too  intent  on  their  own  personal  interests  to  cast 
one  thought  on  their  slaves,  who  accordingly  hastened,  like 
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waters  of  the  swelling  Nile,  to  the  general  rendesTOiiB»  gladirf 
escape  and  full  of  hope.  As  they  assembled  in  Gosheiiy  they  leifc 
all  their  national  and  religious  sympathies  glow,  and  swell,  and' 
supcrabound.  But  what  words  can  describe  their  wandering 
delight,  when  they  found  that  the  blows  which  emote  the 
Eg^'ptians,  left  themselves  unharmed  and  untoiiched  ?  Soaioeiy 
could  they  at  first  believe  the  reports  of  their  own  ■^n'ww.  When 
they  saw  their  masters  tortured  xmder  God's  retribntive  hand, 
they  almost  fancied  that  they  suffered  themselves.  Bnt  Jehofnk 
put  a  division  between  his  servants  and  their  oppresson;  and 
when  instance  after  instance  of  his  sparing^  mercr^  had  been 
experienced,  the  Israelites,  fiill  of  the  most  assured  csanfideneB^ 
had  no  bounds  for  their  joy.  Truly  they  were  God's  people— ft 
peculiar  people — ^a  highly  favoured  people.  What !  weze  thej 
not  &cc  from  boils  when  the  natives  were  sofifering  from  the 
loathsome  distemper  ?  The  gnats  passed  them  by  as  if  gnided 
by  a  Divine  hand.  They  had  light  in  their  abodes  when  a  i 
darkness  covered  the  whole  country.  Doubt,  fear,  and 
gave  way,  and  were  succeeded  by  pious  confidence.  With  ft 
proncness  to  idolatry  which  they  had  all  but  unconscioiiBly 
acquired  in  that  idolatrous  land,  they  woidd  have  wronhipped 
Aaron  and  myself,  had  we  not  given  immistakeable  signs  of  our 
stem  disapprobation. 

Great  and  gratifying  as  was  the  change,  and  full  of  promiie 
as  it  appeared  to  be,  1  could  not  fail  to  consider  it  as,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  superficial.  At  any  rate  it  needed  corroboiatioi. 
Might  it  not  be  largely  the  result  of  impulse?  And  wonld 
impulse  endure  in  the  day  of  trial  ?  Devoutly  thanking  Jehovah 
for  the  happy  issues  of  my  efforts,  I  felt  that  something  man, 
and,  if  possible,  something  very  decisive,  should  be  done.  I 
sought  the  Lord ;  in  earnest  prayer  I  laid  my  hopes  and  my&an 
at  the  footstool  of  his  mercy ;  I  implored  his  guidance ;  whoie 
nights  did  my  brother  and  myself  spend  in  deep  commnnion  witii 
his  Spirit.  At  length  he  made  my  way  clear  before  me,  and 
I  accordingly  took  my  course.  Two  things  were  of  spedal 
necessity ;  one  was  to  sunder  Egyptian  sympathies  from  Hebrair 
sympathies ;  the  other  was  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  latten 
so  that  they  might  have  strength  for  the  final  issue  in  Egpyt, 
and  for  the  fearfiil  discipline  of  the  desert.  And  these  two 
objects  had  to  be  combined  with  a  blow  so  terrible  as  to  break 
^•he  hard  heart  of  Menephthes,  and  extort  from  him  our  eman- 
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dpation.  Meditating  on  these  aims,  I  received  co'nnsel  from  on 
liighi  and  soon  found  a  specific  plan  laid  out  in  my  mind,  in  all 
its  details. 

The  season  of  the  vernal  equinox  was  at  hand,  when  the  ftill 
moon  would  call  on  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  alike  to  engage  in 
religious  festivities,  which,  replete  with  sacred  meaning,  were 
venerable  and  impressive  by  the  recollections  of  youth  and  child- 
hood, and  by  the  associations  of  ages.  To  both  nations  the  festival 
was  a  season  of  hilarity  and  joy.  Among  the  Israelites,  indeed, 
the  brightness  had  grown  dim,  nay,  had  nearly  vanished.  But 
cfrer  Egypt  the  sun  shone  full  and  unclouded.  The  last  festival 
in  honour  of  Pasht  (Diana)  had  been  distinguished  for  unusual 
brilliancy;  never  had  the  crowds  been  more  numerous;  never 
the  processions  so  splendid ;  never  the  music  so  rapturous ;  while 
the  display  of  beauty,  as  well  as  the  manifestation  of  devotion, 
had,  by  tmiversal  admission,  exceeded  all  bounds. 

To  convert  that  joy  into  mourning,  and  to  lift  up  the  hearts 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  while  at  the  same  time  I  subdued 
Pharaoh,  and  threw  open  a  great  gulf  between  his  subjects  and 
my  brethren,  I  slew  the  first-bom  in  every  Egyptian  home,  and 
instituted  the  Paschal  sacrifice.  Reviving  a  rite  observed  from 
ancient  days  by  the  whole  Hebrew  race,  and  which,  in  its  very 
nature,  could  not  fail  to  set  the  people  longing  for  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  I  bade  every  householder  slay  a  lamb  and  eat 
the  whole  thereof  in  his  family  circle,  having  first  marked  the 
door-posts  of  his  abode  with  its  blood ;  so  that  when,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  full  moon,  the  destroying  angel  should  pass 
through  the  land,  bearing  death  to  every  home,  he  might  spare 
the  people  of  God,  and  leave  them  to  rejoice,  with  the  coming 
light,  over  their  smitten  and  desolated  foes.  The  command  was 
obeyed ;  and  the  angel  of  death  accomplished  his  task. 

T  will  not  pause  to  describe  in  detail  the  terrific  darkness  of  a 
day  which  Pharaoh  and  his  people  had  expected  to  shine  yyith. 
nnusoftl  splendour.  Suffice  it  to  add  that,  instead  of  dances,  and 
processions,  and  choral  songs,  the  Egyptians,  so  soon  as  they 
had  recovered  their  senses,  were  seen  occupied  in  buiying  their 
dead,*  by  the  myriads  of  Hebrevrs  who  triumphantly  streamed 
ffxrth  out  of  captivity — the  redeemed  of  the  Lord. 

The  blood  of  those  lambs  was  ftiU  of  import  and  full  of  effect. 
I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  sign  of  sparing  mercy.    It  was  also  an 

•  Numbers,  xxxiii.  4. 
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emblem  of  everlasting  separation.  The  sheep  and  the  goat  wen 
objects  of  worship  with  those  idolaters.  To  shed  the  blood  of 
the  young  of  either  was  to  sunder  the  last  link  between  the  two 
nations.  Never  could  the  Egyptian  grasp  the  hand  that  bid 
made  that  sacrifice ;  never  could  the  Egyptian  reoeive  a  blesvng 
from  the  mouth  that  had  eaten  of  that  flesh.  In  oonBeqnenee^ 
all  that  belonged  to  Egypt  was  driven  from  our  camp.  Till  then, 
many  idolaters  had  lingered  among  us ;  some  held  by  domeotic 
ties,  some  by  selfish  hope,  and  some  by  the  mere'  dislike  of 
change.  But  that  blood  called  forth  a  horror  in  Egyptiia 
hearts,  which  stood  up  as  a  mountain  between  the  people  of  lii 
and  the  people  of  God.  Hesitation  wbs  no  longer  possible:  fiv 
Jehovah,  or  for  Osiris,  every  one  had  to  decide. 

While  Israel  was  thus  cleansed  of  abomination,  it  was  tlw 
sanctified  and  prepared  as  a  holy  people  to  serve  the  Lord  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  latent  significance  of  tfait 
sacrifice  was  made  clear  to  every  one.  It  was  a  great  sin-oflferiag 
presented  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  in  order  to  patawty 
transgression  and  secure  the  favour  of  the  Almighty.  By  thit 
one  act,  Israel  owned  its  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  besought  hb 
forgiveness,  and  ratified  with  him  a  covenant  of  mercy.  EqaaUy 
by  that  one  act,  in  which  every  master  of  a  fiunily  took  parti 
did  Israel,  in  becoming  a  nation  of  priests,  set  itself  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Egyptians  at  large  who,  individually,  had  no 
religious  position,  and  could  approach  their  divinities  only 
through  the  appointed  sacerdotal  medium.  Still  more  important 
was  the  confirmation  of  family  bonds  effected  by  that  family 
observance  in  every  Hebrew  home.  The  head  of  a  house  is  II10 
only  true  priest.  Keligion,  to  be  powerful,  must  be  domestie. 
Our  Hebrew  organization,  domestic  from  its  very  origin,  d^ 
mandcd  a  domestic  rite.  And  well  did  I  see  that  only  by  the 
cement  of  a  domestic  religion  could  the  families  of  Israel  be 
held  together  under  the  divulsive  infiuences  of  travel  and  con* 
flict.  Against  those  influences,  too,  did  I  prepare  the  peqple» 
foreshadowing  the  trials  they  would  have  to  encounter,  in  well 
understood  symbols ;  for,  by  Divine  direction,  I  enjoined  on 
them  to  eat  the  lamb  with  bitter  herbs,  their  loins  being  girdsdi 
their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in  their  hand,  as  men 
that  hastened  on  their  way  out  of  danger  and  death  into  safetfi 
life,  and  peace.* 

*  Exod.  xiL  3  seq. 
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My  commands  were  rigorously  obeyed.  And  now  the  entire 
nation  was  assembled  in  and  aroxmd  Kameses,  the  city  which 
they  had  built  with  their  sweat  and  their  blood — built  to  be 
their  prison,  but  destined  to  witness  their  redemption^  and 
their  triimiph.  Employing  the  heads  of  houses  as  my  instru- 
ments, I  had  secretly  marshalled  the  whole  nation,  so  that  when 
the  moment  for  departure  came,  they  all,  as  if  by  a  divine  im- 
pulse, fell  into  their  several  places  and  ranks,  and  to  the  number 
of  600,000  men,  beside  women  and  children,  were  prepared  to 
march  by  fives,*  by  fifties,  by  five  hundreds,  by  five  thousands, 
and  by  five  myriads,  presenting  a  well-ordered  and  compact 
mass,  ready  to  receive  and  to  repel  attack,  whether  made  on  the 
front,  the  rear,  on  either  flank,  or  on  the  centre.  Within  the 
aqnare  thus  formed  were  borne  all  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the 
young ;  there  we  carried  all  our  goods,  and  there  too  were  our 
herds  and  our  flocks.  Our  property,  indeed,  was  inconsiderable ; 
yon  may  see  the  bulk  of  it  lying  accimiulated  there  on  that 
eminence ;  for,  alas !  what  possessions  are  secure  in  servitude  ? 
Yet  not  without  spoil  did  we  quit  that  battle-field ;  for  in  their 
eagerness  to  thrust  us  out  of  their  land,  the  Egyptians  loaded 
OS  with  jewels  of  silver  and  jewels  of  gold  and  raiment;"  and 
we  had  but  to  askf  in  order  to  receive  whatever  else  we  needed 

•  In  the  EngHwh  version  "hameased,"  literally  "by  fives;"  the  marginal 
reading,  "by  five  in  a  rank,"  indicates  the  correct  idea.  Exod.  xiii.  18 ;  comp. 
Josh.  i.  14,  iT.  12,  13;  Judg.  vU.  11. 

i  **  Ask  "—the  proper  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  .S^,  in  Exod.  iii.  22, 
ziL  35  and  36,  where  it  is  rendered  by  "borrow"  and  "lend;"  compare  Gen. 
zxxii.  17,  zliii.  7,  zliv.  19,  &&,  &o.,  where  the  same  verb  is  translated  "  ask." 
Nezel,  the  word  rendered  "  spoiled,"  is  in  other  places  rendered  "  delivered," 
(Jer,  Tii.  10)  "  preserved,"  (Gten.  xxxii.  30)  "  stripped  off,"  (2  Chron.  xx.  25)  &c.,  &c. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  proper  meaning  in  Exod.  xii.  36—"  and  they  spoiled 
the  Egyptians  "  —may  be  found  in  the  passage  Exod.  vi.  6,  where  we  read  thus : 
**  Wherefore,  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  am  the  Lord,  and  I  will  bring  you 
oat  from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,  and  /  will  rid  you  out  of  their 
bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched  out  arm  and  with  great  Judg- 
Bunts."  By  their  departure  and  by  the  preliminaries  of  that  departure,  the 
Israelites  rdieved  the  Egyptians,  who  thereby  were  rid  of  those  fVom  whom  they 
had  lately  endured  so  much.  Nothing  more  is  of  necessity  implied  than  is  con- 
voyed in  our  idiomatie  phrase,  "  I  would  be  rid  of  them  at  any  price."  The 
Egyptians  were  so  eager  to  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they 
gave  them  all  they  asked,  and  even  forced  presents  on  their  acceptance.  This  idea 
k  eomveyed  in  the  text,  where  we  have  used  the  word  "  spoil"  as  denoting  the 
gain  made  in  a  oonteet,  whether  as  a  gift  bestowed  or  a  price  paid.  In  the  east, 
parting  preerats  are  still  common,  and  sometimes  the  giving  and  the  asking  on 
both  sides  may  not  inaptly  be  represented  by  the  word  "  spoiling."  Tot  Ihtt^ 
whole  transactian  remains  a  manifestation  of  favour,  as  were  the  bestowals  B||r^ 
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for  our  jonmey.  So  impatient  of  delay  were  the  afflicted 
idolaters,  that  they  would  not  giro  us  time  to  complete  the  pre-- 
paration  of  the  bread  which  would  be  immediately  required  fiv 
food  on  our  march.  In  order  to  spare  time,  we  had  ahstaiiied 
from  the  use  of  leaven,  but  the  operation  of  baking  -we  were  fiv 
the  most  part  obliged  to  postpone ;  neither  was  it  poenble  in  the 
short  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  amidst  the  awfdl  oonfiuum  that 
everywhere  prevailed,  to  make  due  provision  of  other  kinds  of 
food.*  We  took  with  us,  indeed,  a  large  number  of  «Miinial«, 
though  I  was  not  vrithout  anxiety  in  view  of  the  inmiflBoiency  of 
our  supplies ;  yet  did  I  reproach  myself  for  this  want  of  fBiHk 
when  1  thought  of  the  wondrous  acts  by  which  the  deliyeranee 
had  been  achieved.  "  Surely,"  I  said,  "  the  hand  that  has  bowed 
Pharaoh  and  the  gods  of  .Egypt  down  in  the  dost,  can  aad 
will  supply  all  our  wants." 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  turmoil,  where  feuliire  and  omii- 
sion  were  unavoidable,  one  object  I  did  not  overlook,  nor  would 
I  have  left  it  behind  for  all  the  wealth  of  Pharaoh.  '<  Dear  and 
venerable  shade  of  the  patriarch  Joseph,  the  bene£Eu;tor  of 
Egypt,  the  refuge  of  Israel !  long  didst  thou  spread  tliy  aheltcr* 
ing  wings  over  thy  brethren  and  descendants,  and  they  were  at 
peace.  Surely  thou  wast  there,  when  those  swarming  myziadi, 
thy  children  rather  than  thy  brethren,  rent  the  skies  with  a 
shout  of  joy  as  they  set  their  iirat  step  in  advance  ont  of  the 
land  of  bondage  and  sorrow.  Surely  thou  wast  there,  a  witnea 
of,  and  a  sharer  in,  our  exultation !  Certainly,  thy  honoared 
remains  were  there ;  for  deep  in  my  heart  had  I  treasured  19 
thy  commands  to  convey  thy  bones  to  the  land  thou  didst  lore; 
nor  was  I  deterred  by  the  diificulty  of  obtaining  them  from  the 
vault  of  thy  wife's  relatives,  where,  far  from  Goshen,  they  wen 
deposited.  Yes,  thou  object  of  so  much  solicitude — ^the  ark  of 
the  covenant  between  Joseph  and  his  people,  and  between  that 
people  and  Joseph's  God — ^thou  bond  of  happy  union — thM> 
token  of  the  Divine  Presence,  and  pledge  of  final  success — ^the 
sight  of  thee  gives  courage  to  my  soul  and  delight  to  my  heart 
The  sacred  ashes  thou  coutainest  shall  not  be  scattered  abroad 

by  the  Egyptians :  "and  the  Lord  gave  the  people  fmour  in  the  sight  of  fhi 
Egyptians  "  (Exod.  zii.  86).  Josephus,  in  a  few  words,  deecrihes  the  exact  ilMt: 
"They  (the  Egyptians)  also  honoured  the  Hebrews  with  gifts,  Bcme  in  order !• 
get  them  to  depart  quickly,  and  others  on  account  of  their  neighbourhood  and  thU 
Viendriiip  they  had  with  them."    Antiquities,  ii.  14,  6. 

•  Exod.  zU.  89. 
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by  the  insulting  enemy,  but  shall  repose  under  the  sward  -where 
JacoVs  favourite  son  was  wont  to  gambol  and  meditate." 

As  I  finished  this  apostrophe  to  the  bier  which  bore  the  re- 
mains of  Joseph,  and  whichii  in  the  inmost  centre  of  our  array, 
stood  ready  to  move  forward,  carried  in  a  species  of  ark,  or 
boat,  on  tiie  shoulders  of  young  men,  princes  in  Israel,  my  eyes 
were  struck  as  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  for  a  moment  I 
lost  my  sight.  Shortly  looking  up,  somewbat  timidly,  I  beheld 
a  vision  of  celestial  beauty  and  transcendant  splendour.  It  was 
an  inverted  pyramid  (an  emblem  of  the  overthrow  of  Egypt)  of 
pnre  and  translucent  light — ^the  apex  touching  the  earth,  the 
base  spreading  abroad  over  the  heavens  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow — every  particle  of  which  was  in  movement,  as  if  alive, 
ascending  and  descending  like  the  angels  in  JacoVs  dream. 
This  heavenly  token  stood  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and  seemed 
to  motion  them  forwards.  Wonder  and  delight  filled  my  soul. 
Here  was  the  Divine  hand  for  which  I  had  prayed.  The  point- 
ings of  that  hand,  how  glad  was  I  to  follow ! 

For  I  had  not  been  without  difficulty  as  to  the  route  we  should 

pnraue.    You  just  now  expressed  surprise  that  I  should  have 

led  the  people  into  this  peninsula,  so  distant  from  the  land  of 

promise.  And,  in  truth,  the  readiest  way  was  to  cross  the  desert 

into  Philistia,  and  so  pass  to  the  hills  of  Canaan.    But  those 

parts  bristled  with  war.    Southern  Syria,  conquered  by  Hameses- 

Miamun,  remains  in  the  hands  of  Menephthes,  and  from  £1- 

Arish  to  Pelusium,  the  country  is  held  by  the  fortifications 

and  the  troops  of  Pharoah.    Had  I  taken  that  course,  I  must 

have  cut  my  way  through  disciplined  hosts,  and  subdued  many 

strongholds,  and  overcome  numerous  tribes.     Could  I  hope  for 

success?     Doubtless  the  Lord's  arm  is  of  resistless  might;  yet 

having  no  promise  of  his  special  aid,  I  could  rely  only  on  the 

human  resources  he  had  put  at  my  disposal.     The  people,  so  re- 

oently  escaped  from  the  yoke,  were  tmequal  to  so  ai'duous  an 

midertaking,  and  indeed  required  the  discipline  of  years  if  ever 

they  were  to  become  qualified  for  such  military  operations. 

Had  I  then  attempted  to  force  my  way  directly  into  Canaan  by  its 

south-western  border,  in  all  probability  I  should  have  been 

driven  back  ;*  and  even  had  I  succeeded  in  making  my  way  into 

the  land,  I  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  see  the  object  of  my 

ambition  and  the  fruit  of  my  life's  labours,  in  the  establishment 

•Bxod.xiii.  17. 
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of  a  T^dely-fromcd  and  firmly-settled  goyenmient.  Bendes,  mf 
mind  ever  remained  under  the  bondage  of  a  word  apokeii  \ff 
Jehovah  to  me  when  I  received  from  his  lips  the  oominiBBioa  to 
deliver  the  people.  That  word  ran  thus  :  "  When  thoa  hut 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye  shall  serve  God  upon 
this  mountain/'*  The  word  seemed  the  more  important,  and  oe^ 
tainly  was  to  me  the  more  impressive,  because  its  substance  mt . 
directly  assigned  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  presence  and  sanotion. 
A  visit,  then,  to  the  secret  recesses  of  Sinai  was  an  indiiBpeiuabie 
step  in  my  career.  Yet  why  ?  Why  make  the  all  but  imponible 
attempt  of  conducting  thither  myriads  of  human  beings  P  Why 
traverse  barren  and  trackless  deserts  in  order  to  reach  the  fruitftd 
vales  and  protecting  hills  of  a  neighbouring  land  ?  My  mind  wm 
perplexed  at  first — ^sorely  perplexed.  But  in  course  of  time  th0 
difficulty  abated.  Sinai,  I  knew,  was  the  cradle  of  our  race,  aad 
Horeb,  in  Sinai,  their  great  natural  altar.  There  yon  Arahi 
worship  from  remote  ages  to  this  hour,  and  tiiere  every  Hebrew, 
as  he  passes,  descends  from  his  camel,  and  &lling  with  his  ikee 
in  the  dust,  worships  Elohim,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earA. 
There  is  no  school  equal  to  Sinai  for  training  a  Shemitic  tribe} 
and  by  degrees  I  began  to  see  that  results  of  the  utmost  valvfl 
might  ensue  from  my  conducting  Israel  to  the  foot  of  Horohi 
Yet  how  difficult  the  enterprise!  At  my  age,  and  with  my 
approaching  infirmities,  could  I  hope  for  a  happy  issue  P  In  thii 
distraction  of  mind,  which  was  frdly  shared  by  Aaron,  I  agaia 
asked  counsel  of  Jehovah.  His  answer  was  clear  and  positive : 
'*  In  Sinai  shalt  thou  receive  the  law,  which  shall  be  the  finmd- 
ation-stone  of  the  temple  I  will  build  in  Zion." 

There  still  remained  a  momentous  and  urgent  question:  should 
I  leave  Egypt  by  the  direct  and  nearest  road  to  this  peninsola? 
The  question  could  not  be  answered  without  reference  to  the 
state  of  Pharaoh's  mind.  Never  could  I  bring  myself  to  beEere 
that  the  Egyptians  would  part  with  slaves  so  numerous  and  lo 
valuable,  except  from  an  absolute  impossibility  to  retain  thesL 
The  number  of  times  that  Menephthes  had  changed  his  mind" 
the  disappointment  and  rage  of  the  priests — the  utter  helpile» 
ncss  of  the  princes,  the  nobles,  and  the  people  at  large — the  hope 
of  renewing  the  religious  conflict  and  extorting  a  victory  even 
from  the  despair  of  defeat — would,  with  other  influences,  I  "Wii 
sure,  combine  to  urge  the  king  to  attempt  our  capture.    Henee 

•  Ezod.  iii.  12. 
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arose  a  necessity ;  I  must  leave  him  with  a  false  impression  as  to 
the  direction  of  our  route.  Accordingly  I  resolved  to  commence 
our  march  as  if  Canaan  were  our  goal;  and  that  the  rather 
because  Pharaoh  had,  with  astute  reserve,  given  us  pemussion 
only  to  go  a  journey  of  three  days,  to  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness 
to  Jehovah.*  By  directing  our  faces  to  Canaan,  we  seemed  as 
if  we  had  accepted  his  concession  in  its  restricted  import.  Be- 
sides, we  should  thus  be  sure  to  gain  time;  for  with  full 
confidence  would  Pharaoh  rely  on  the  sufficiency  of  his  arms 
to  repel  any  attempt  we  might  make  to  force  our  way  through 
Philistia. 

Nevertheless,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  my  proposed  tactics 
were  attended  with  peril ;  for  the  farther  we  went  from  Rameses 
—the  centre  of  our  strength-m  a  north-easterly  direction,  the 
more  should  we  be  entangled  in  the  web  of  the  Egyptian 
power,  the  longer  as  well  as  the  more  formidable  would  be 
our  peril,  and  consequently  the  less  our  probability  of  success. 
And  then  I  was  constantly  haunted  by  the  fear,  that  when  it 
became  necessary  to  change  our  route  and  make  for  Sinai,  the 
people  would  be  refractory,  if  they  did  not  actually  rebel. 

**  Now,  however,  led  by  that  glorious  symbol  of  Jehovah's  pre- 
■ence,  I  have  lost  all  apprehension,  and  am  relieved  from  doubt." 
Such  were  the  decisive  words  I  employed  to  Aaron,  when,  leap- 
ing into  a  chariot,  I  hastened  to  the  van  to  give  the  order  to 
march.  As  I  went,  I  saw  the  pyramid  fade  in  its  brightness 
mitil  it  became  of  the  dimness  of  a  lustrous  cloud.  Such  it 
remained  by  day,  but  by  night  it  was  lighted  up  with  a  bright- 
ness like  the  splendour  of  the  sun. 

With  joyfrtl  lips  did  I  utter  the  word  which  set  those  dense 
and  vddely-spread  columns  in  movement.  The  moment  the 
march  began,  numerous  bands  of  music  burst  forth  in  exulting 
strains.  For  this  accompaniment  of  our  march  I  was  unpre- 
pared; but  the  people,  by  nature  fond  of  harmony,  having 
profited  by  the  skill  of  their  oppressors,  had  secretly  prepared 
for  me  this  surprise,  and  for  themselves  so  exhilarating  a  means 
of  recreation  and  support.  How  quickly  beat  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  of  thousands !  how  glad  their  steps !  how  bright  their 
coontenances !  what  congratulations  did  eye  exchange  with  eye, 
as  the  several  bands  poured  forth,  one  after  the  other,  melodies 
which  were  sweet  and  soft  like  the  air  of  Canaan  whence 

*  Exod.  xii.  SI,  compare  x.  26. 
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they  had  been  inspired,  and  whither  they  bore  every  Hebrew 
soul! 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  joyousness  of  our  hofito 
and  the  dreaiy  and  distressing  spectacle  of  Egypt  and  evexy 
thing  Eg^'ptian.  And  yet  the  heavens  shone  with  unusual  splea- 
dour,  and  the  air  was  soft  with  the  breezes  of  spring.  But  on 
the  earth,  woe !  woe !  was  written,  as  if  in  characters  of  blood. 
There  were  the  towering  palms  broken  in  twain  by  the  ludli 
there  the  spreading  sycamores  riven  by  the  lightning;  while  the 
shrubs  still  bore  sad  traces  of  the  devouring  locusts.  Most 
pitiable  of  all  was  the  sight  of  the  faneral  groups  which  daik- 
encd  on  the  eye  in  every  direction,  and  duiing  the  first  day's 
march  thickened  at  eveiy  step — ^fSomilies  hurrying  in  dismay  to 
lay  their  dead  beneath  the  sand,  without  the  aid  of  priest  oe 
embalmcr,  lest  death,  multiplied  everywhere,  should  bring  an 
additional  scourge  in  pestilence. 

Commencing  our  journey,  we  were  incessantly  joined,  as  we 
went  on,  by  bauds  of  our  Hebrew  brethi'en,  who  dwelt,  or  had 
gatliered  together,  at  various  spots  near  the  line  of  our  maroh. 
j)uriiig  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  our  steps  passed  through  wbst 
might  be  almost  called  a  Hebrew  district;  and  when  we  encamped 
in  the  evening  for  a  few  hours'  repose  at  Succoth,  I  could  have 
yielded  to  the  illusion  that  the  place  as  well  as  the  name  fin 
Hebrew,  tents)  was  our  own ;  for  by  our  hands  had  it  beeo 
erected,  and  by  crowds  of  Hebrew  faces  were  we  met  as  ve 
entered  its  precincts.  Keceiving  here  a  very  large  addition  to 
our  numbers,  we  on  the  morrow  resumed  our  march,  which  we 
continued  through  a  bare  and  rugged  district,  imtil  at  night-full 
we  fouud  ourselves  at  Etham,  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness 
which  intervenes  between  Egypt  and  Philistia.  All  that  day, 
and  all  the  ensuing  night,  hosts  continued  to  pour  in  from 
vaiious  sides.  As  they  came,  they  occupied  their  allotted  posts^ 
and  added  alike  to  the  compactness  and  the  strength  of  the 
whole  embattled  mass. 

Now,  however,  came  the  dreaded  crisis.  We  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  was  safe  and  practicable  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  We 
must  break  off  from  the  road  to  Syria,  otherwise  we  should  have 
run  into  the  Hon's  mouth ;  and  the  mountains  of  stony  Arahy 
stopped  our  flight  on  the  south-east.  The  only  route  lay  down 
the  bed  of  the  canal,  which  in  the  last  reign  had  been  cut  by 
Hebrew  hands.  At  its  termination  is  the  sea,  which  of  old  ez- 
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tended  southwardly  far  into  the  vale.  Between  the  sea  and  the 
highlands,  there  is  an  open  space  along  which  I  could  condnot 
the  people  unto  Sinai,  and  lead  them  to  the  mountain  of  God; 
where,  amid  associations  the  most  venerable  and  ImpresriTei  m 
could  safely  celebrate  our  escape,  and  listen  to  the  revealed  will 
of  the  All- wise.  But  would  that  open  space  be  unoccupied  F 
Might  it  not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  P  Doubtlm,  tt 
an  inlet  to  their  land,  it  was  fortified.  Yet  a  free  passage  might' 
be  had,  if  Pharoah  had  not  heard  of  our  change  of  ronte. 
Dispatch,  then,  was  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Should  the 
Egyptians  have  seized  the  only  open  road,  a  return  into  slaveiy 
seemed  inevitable,  unless  Jehovah  bared  his  arm  for  our  deli- 
verance; since  vain  would  it  have  been  to  attempt,  with  my 
undisciplined  hordes,  to  force  a  way  through  the  serried  ranki 
and  destructive  war  chariots  of  our  oppressor. 

The  difficulty  of  the  passage  was  known  by  the  leaders  of  the 
people :  would  they  obey  my  command  to  turn  to  the  south? 
At  the  second  watch  I  summoned  all  the  heads  of  tribes,  and 
laid  before  them  the  facts  and  considerations  I  have  just  recited. 
Having  completed  my  statement,  I  implored  their  conourreneei 
A  general  feeling  arose  in  favour  of  my  plan.  The  feelings 
however,  was  deficient  in  ardour,  nor  were  signs  of  oppositioa 
wanting.  Observing  the  hesitation,  I  added :  '<  It  is  Jehovah'i 
word ;  obey,  or  you  perish :  it  is  Jehovah's  word ;  I  appeal  to 
his  angel  and  representative — that  pillar  of  fire  which  hii 
hitherto  marshalled  our  way."  At  that  moment  the  pillar  of 
fire  took  the  direction  I  had  indicated.  "  Forwards,"  I  shouted) 
"  forwards,"  was  the  reply  from  ten  thousand  voices  ;  andwithia 
a  short  time  all  our  armies  were  in  movement. 

Under  the  circumstances,  dispatch  was  of  the  utmost  coo* 
sequence.  We  hurried  southwards,  and  by  forced  Tnarchei 
reached  the  plain  which  stretches  out  &om  Migdol,  by  the  olofe 
of  the  third  day.  Alas !  what  was  our  dismay,  when  we  fimnd 
every  advantageous  post  in  the  district  occupied  by  Pharaah'i 
troops.  Terrible  disappointment !  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  ire 
had  been  led  into  an  ambush.  On  our  right  frowned  Migdoli 
backed  by  huge  mountains.  On  our  left  frowned  Pi-hahirothf 
equally  backed  by  huge  mountains.  On  our  rear  stood  Pharoahf 
his  forces  ready  for  the  attack ;  while  in  front  of  us  was  the 
impenetrable  wall  of  the  Bed  Sea.  I  will  confess  that,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  my  heart  misgave  me  in 
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:  new  of  our  position.  When  at  length  the  real  nature  of  that 
>  poedtion  became  known  in  onr  ranks,  a  nniyersal  wail  arose, 
.  which  smote  my  soul  with  dismay.  The  actual  fieusts  exceeded 
f  my  worst  appr^ensions. 

f  It  appears,  as  I  learnt  from  an  Egyptian  captiye,  that  the  day 
£  cxf  our  departure  had  not  ended  before  Menephthes  resolved  to 
J  Ibrce  us  back  into  bondage.  Even  in  a  few  hours  that  luxurious 
^:  and  idle  race,  his  subjects,  had  found  that  without  their  slaves, 
;  life  was  almost  impossible.  What  should  they  do  ?  The  promise 
^  of  the  year  was  destroyed ;  destroyed  too  was  very  much  of  its 
g  actual  produce.  Ruin  prevailed  on  every  side;  hunger  and 
f  thirst  were  felt  universally;  and  absolute  destitution  seemed 
g  inevitable.  Where  were  hands  to  minister  ?  Where  feet  swift 
;.  to  remove  the  rubbish,  to  inter  the  defid,  to  fetch  water  from  the 
river  or  the  cistern,  to  bear  messages  to  friends,  to  implore 
,.  medical  assistance  ?  Never  before  had  there  occurred  such  an 
.   exigency  of  social  and  individual  existence — ^never  any  approach 

thereto ;  and  not  one  slave  was  at  hand  to  render  service ! 
^       Menephthes  had  caused  scouts  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  our 
^  march.     Very  soon  they  discerned  signs  that  we  intended  to 
^  effect  our  escape.    This  impression  they  conveyed  to  the  palace. 
^  Pharoah  affected  surprise  and  indignation.    As  the  intelligence 
^  reported  to  him  made  it  more  and  more  clear  that  flight  was  our 
^  purpose,  he  became  more  and  more  determined  to  compel  us  to 
-  return.     In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  confirmed  by  the  incon- 
;  '«nienoe  and  ev«,  distress  occasioned  everywhere  by  o«r  absence. 
^  Before  the  day  of  our  departure  ended,  Menephthes  had  given 
^  orders  to  prepare  and  equip  a  large  body  of  war  chariots.    A 
council  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  a  long  debate  ensued. 
Much  vras  said  of  the  disgrace  incurred  by  Egypt  in  thus 
.  suffering  itself  to  be  mocked  by  gangs  of  vile  slaves.     The 
daims  of  domestic  service  were  urged ;  special  stress  was  laid 
.    on  the  prevalent  want  even  of  ordinary  means  of  sustenance. 
Pride  and  necessity  equally  demanded  our  restoration.      Me- 
nephthes arose  as  if  to  give  the  final  order  for  that  purpose, 
when  the  high  priest  of  Osiris,  casting  himself  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne,  said,  in  tones  of  the  most  earnest  entreaty :  "  Bring 
them  not  back,  O  Son  of  Heaven  and  descendant  of  the  gods ! 
bring  them  not  back,  as  one  word  of  thine  would  do ;  but  let 
them  go  to  perish  in  the  wilderness — a  holocaust  to  the  infernal 
Typhon ;  so  shall  the  land  recover  ita  prosperity,  and.  tk^  \}lQXQTi^ 
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be  established  for  ever."  The  speech  excited  imiverBal  rai 
In  truth,  fear  had  seized  the  priesthood,  which,  nnde 
thunderbolts  of  Jehovah,  felt  humbled  and  resourcelesB. 
council,  accordingly,  broke  up  in  confusion  and  perplexity. 

On  Pharaoh's  lofty  palaoe  shone 

The  first  bright  beam  of  eastern  day ; 
But  in  its  halls,  with  stifled  groan, 

Pale  on  his  couch  the  monarch  lay ; 
Deep  grief  had  left  its  recent  trace 
On  each  sad  feature  of  his  face ; 
But  Resignation  did  not  throw 
Her  calmness  o*er  his  gloomy  brow, 
Where,  lowering  daric,  sat  brooding  Care, 
And  Pride  still  struggling  with  Despair. 
"  Am  I  then  bafl9ed  by  a  slave, 

Shall  I  my  vengeance  thus  forego— 
The  dupe  of  a  designing  knare? 

Ko!  by  my  father's  sceptre — no  I 
*  Vengeance ! '  ten  thousand  mothers  call, 

In  flrantic  accents  fierce  and  wild ; 
Ten  thousand  slaves  shall  quickly  fall— 

A  man  for  every  murdered  child. 
By  Egypt's  gods !— the  king  of  light, 
Osiris,  and  the  queen  of  night, 
Fair  Isis— by  their  sacred  fires, 
And  by  the  tombs  of  all  my  sires. 
And  the  great  deities  that  keep 
The  chambers  where  those  monarchs  sleep, 
Vengeance  shall  bare  its  naked  sword." 

The  day  was  spent  in  preparation.  Some  degree  of  hesii 
and  delay  might  indeed  have  been  descried  by  a  penetr 
eye,  for  the  high  priest  continued  his  opposition.  After 
hours,  however,  he  gave  way,  having  been  assured  that  i 
and  myself  should  be  put  to  death  the  moment  the  troopi 
captured  our  comparatively  unarmed  bands.  The  onli 
pediment  being  removed,  forces  were  immediately  dispal 
Readily  was  it  conjectured  that  if  escape  was  our  objecl 
direction  we  had  taken  was  a  mere  feint,  and  that  we  shou 
of  necessity  we  must,  attempt  flight  round  the  northen 
tremity  of  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis  (Suez).  The  forces 
accordingly  directed  to  seize  all  the  passes  in  the  north  an 
south  of  that  district,  so  as,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  obsi 
of  the  localities,  to  intercept  our  passage. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  brought  Menephthes  pa 
information  of  our  real  design.    Exasperated  beyond  contn 
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onoe  pnt  himself  at  the  head  of  his  body-g'aard,  and  command- 
p  ereiy  disposahle  soldier  to  follow  him,  he  hastened  directly 
ro88  the  country,  and  reached  the  scene  of  struggle  by  night- 
IL  On  his  arriTal,  he  instantly  issued  orders  the  most 
lemptory,  that  our  march  should  be  stopped,  and  our  leaders 
It  to  the  sword. 

The  presence  of  the  monarch  filled  the  Egyptian  ranks  with 
iflnisiasm.  Overflowing  with  wrath  at  the  recollection  of  the 
■juries  they  and  their  friends  had  sujQfered,  his  soldiers  lusted 
Mr  flte  assault  as  the  eagle  lusts  for  his  prey.  In  their  thirst 
K  Tengeance,  they  as  one  man  uttered  a  cry  of  exultation, 
■coeeded  by  a  shout  of  defiance.  The  voices  struck  terror  into 
md,  for  they  were  the  voices  of  their  masters,  and  Israel  had 
£11  the  feelings  of  slaves  in  their  bosoms.  In  haste,  and  almost 
1  dimay,  several  heads  of  tribes  sought  me  out  and  I'cproached 
*«  ^th  their  condition,  saying :  "  Because  tliei*c  were  no  graves 
1^  Egrpt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ? 
*^Krefixre  hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carrv  us  forth  out  of 
■^rpt?  Is  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt, 
•ying,  Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the  Egyptians  ?  For  it 
■dbeen  better  for  us  to  sen-e  the  Egyptians  than  that  we 
wid  die  in  the  wilderness."  * 

This  resistance  was  the  only  thing  I  now  feared,  for  I  was  very 
Onfident  that  a  way  of  escape  would  be  made  for  us  by  Jehovah 
•  only  the  people  lost  not  heart.  In  this  assurance  I  answered : 
Pear  ye  not ;  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
Uoh  he  will  show  you  this  day ;  for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye 
WB  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for  ever, 
le  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold  your  peace."  f 
IB  expression  of  the  elders'  countenances  changed  from  dismay 
amasement.  "What,"  they  exclaimed,  "dost  thou  mean?" 
fan  have,"  I  replied^  "heard  the  command  of  Jehovah  from 
f  Ups ;  I  &el  his  spirit  swelling  my  bosom,  and  prompting 
r  words."  The  ini^iration  of  my  manner  subdued  them  all, 
ft  they  asked,  "  What  then  shall  we  do  ?  the  Egyptians  array 
air  chariots  and  draw  their  swords."  *'  I  will,"  I  said,  "  go 
to  the  Lord  and  faring  you  his  message ;  wait  here." 
Eheceopoa  I  retired  within  a  cleft  of  the  mountain,  and  asked 
inadL  of  God;  and  God  said:  "  Tdicrefore  criest  thou  unto 
nfigpeak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  toir^ox^ 

•  Exod.  xiT,  11,12.  t  Exod.  xiv.  13, 14. 
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But  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  lOii 
and  divide  it ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry  grood 
through  the  midst  of  the  sea.  And  I,  behold  I,  will  hudea  tki 
hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow  them :  and  I  idl 
get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host,  upon  Ui 
chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen.  And  the  Egyptianfl  ihd 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I  shall  have  gotten  me  hmNr 
upon  Pharaoh,  upon  his  chariots  and  upon  his  horsemen."*  Bee^ 
ing  for  a  few  seconds  in  rapt  and  lowly  adoration  befbro  tki 
Divine  Presence,  I  hastened  to  the  princes  and  reported  tki 
words  I  had  received.  **  Praise  the  Lord !"  they  exclaimed;  "kk 
the  Lord's  name  be  praised."  L[istantly  hnnying  away,  titfj 
g^ve  the  word  to  our  companies  to  advance ;  and  each  hmdolt 
tribe,  each  head  of  a  house,  each  head  of  a  family,  was  boqbb 
the  front  of  his  people,  leading  them  forward  to  the  iiiii|ii{ 
of  the  sea. 

At  the  moment,  Aaron  hurried  into  my  presence,  fall  of  tdS» 
tude,  for  he  had  found  disaffection  in  many  of  our  ranks,  id 
had  failed  in  his  efforts  to  restore  confidence.  I  communieiiri 
to  him  the  Divine  command.  Entering  fiilly  into  its  import  j 
and  animated  by  its  spirit,  he  rushed  to  the  head  of  the  a^  j 
vancing  mass,  with  his  prophet's  rod  raised  aloft,  led  the  mf 
down  the  beach  to  the  very  brink  of  the  water.  Witheqvl 
speed  I  placed  myself  on  the  top  of  a  rock  that  projected  iaH 
the  gulf,  having  one  of  the  elders  by  my  side,  and,  ut\ 
smiting  the  sea  with  my  uplifted  staff,  I  said^  **  Divide." 

Forthwith  a  strong  east  wind  fell  on  the  waters  and  sandflii  | 
them  straight  across,  as  the  earth  is  split  by  an  earthqoih^ 
forming,  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  a  wall  as  of  ujiitA 
and  leaving  a  dry  pathway  between. 

The  wonder  astounded  the  armies  of  IsraeL  "The  i 
divides,"  exclaimed  the  foremost.  The  words  were,  like  ligkt' 
ning,  borne  from  rank  to  rank  to  the  extreme  rear.  Etoy 
heart  bounded  vdth  joy ;  every  eye  became  bright ;  eveiy  ft^ 
became  firm.  Aaron  entered  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  each  diii' 
sion  eagerly  followed,  while  I  stood  with  hands  npraiied  i> 
prayer,  full  of  holy  rapture,  beholding  the  passage. 

Meanwhile  the  pillar  of  fire  of  a  sudden  passed  from  our  til 
to  our  rear,  and  taking  a  position  in  the  face  of  our  pniwA 
dazzled  every  eye  v^th  its  awful  effiilgenoe,  and  oooiifoaBdBi 

•  Exod.  xiv.  15—18. 
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7  mind  with  its  novelty.  There,  before  it,  stood  Pharaoh's 
*iot,  the  king  himself  panting  for  the  pursuit.  Bewildered 
he  sight,  the  monarch  madly  exclaimed,  "  Make  way  for  the 
of  Osiris,  the  lord  of  the  world !  **  ^*  Impious  mortal ! "  a 
et  voice  thundered  through  the  skies,  and  the  monarch  fell 
f  struck  by  a  deadly  spear.  "  An  assassin !  an  assassin ! " 
eked  out  his  attendants.  The  next  moment,  **  Silence !  con- 
the  fact !  advance !"  were  given  as  watch- words. 
ark  night  soon  settled  down  on  those  waters,  through  which 
el  went  dispatchfully,  yet  without  hurry,  uttering  no  word, 
ing  no  fear,  merely  pressing  forward  to  the  opposite  shore, 
the  morning  dawned,  their  rear  had  left  an  open  space,  the 
jB  on  either  side  remaining  firm,  the  bed  remaining  dry. 
aing  with  rage,  the  Egyptian  host  dashed  into  the  channel, 
r  arrows  on  their  bows,  their  scimitars  uplifted.  The  entire 
B  had  gone  down  into  the  gulf,  when 

**  The  waters  saw  thee,  O  God, 
The  waters  saw  thee ;  they  were  in  pangs ; 

Even  the  depths  were  troubled. 

The  clouds  poured  out  water; 

The  skies  uttered  a  sound ; 

Thy  arrows  also  went  abroad. 
The  voice  of  thy  thunders  was  in  the  heaven : 

Lightning^  enlightened  the  world : 

The  earth  trembled  and  shook."  * 

hat  dreadful  hurricane,  the  Egyptians  were  overwhelmed ; 
'  perished— every  one  of  them  perished.  Oh!  what  a 
nn  and  awful  spectacle  did  I  then  behold,  as  I  stood  on  that 
lontory,  and  saw  the  storm  rage  and  the  soldiers  vainly 
^ling  therewith. 

Short  was  the  strn^le  I  o'er  them  all, 
Dash'd  into  foam,  the  torrents  fall ; 
Their  dying  shriek  is  heard  no  more 
Amidst  the  ocean's  louder  roar, 
Which  stifles,  as  they  faintly  rise. 
Their  gaqiing  boeoms*  latest  sighs  ; 
Till  where  proud  Pharaoh's  army  stood, 

In  all  his  pow'r's  collected  might. 
Wide  rolls  the  broad  united  flood, 

And  hides  them  firom  the  searching  sight. 
Not  one  of  all  that  countless  host 

Is  left  to  teU  the  mournful  tale ; 

•  Psalm  IzzTii.  16—18. 
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Thy  hand,  O  Jehovah,  is  glorious  in  fight. 

And  none  can  resist  its  omnipotent  might : 

The  foe  that  rose  up  in  his  pride  against  Thee 

Thou  has  scattered,  and  drown'd  in  the  depths  of  the  set. 

As  stubble  dispersed  by  the  wind,  so  the  breath 

Of  Thy  wrath  in  a  moment  hath  swept  them  to  death ; 

The  monarch  himself^  his  chief  captains  and  hosts, 

Lie  entomb' d  in  the  Red  Sea  that  waahes  their  «ooasts. 

The  blast  of  Thy  power  divided  the  flood. 
And  the  billows,  ascending  on  either  side,  stood 
Like  mountains  of  water,  unscalably  steep, 
High  walls  of  defence  in  the  midst  of  the  deep. 

Exulting  in  triumph  the  enemy  cried, 

'*  I  will  follow — overtake — all  ^e  spoil  will  diyide  : 

My  lust  in  their  ruin  shall  riot  its  fill ; 

The  sword  I  unsheathe— the  slaves  I  will  kill ! " 

The  breath  of  Thy  spirit  blew  strong  on  the  waves. 
They  covered  that  host  in  their  fathomless  graves ; 
Like  lead  they  sank  down  in  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
And  Israel,  redeemed  from  her  bondage,  is  free. 

O  Jehovah,  our  God,  who  with  Thee  can  compare, 
'Midst  the  gods  of  the  earth,  or  the  gods  of  the  air  ? 
Whose  glory,  or  greatness,  is  equal  to  Thine  } 
Whose  deeds  are  so  glorious,  whose  power  so  divine  ? 
Thou  stretch' d  out  Thy  hand  from  the  gloom  of  the  cloud— 
The  earth  deep  engulph'd  them — the  sea  was  their  shroud. 

The  nations  shall  hear,  and,  with  trembling,  shall  own 
Almighty  the  Power  which  our  foes  has  overthrown : 
The  arms  of  the  valiant  unnerv'd  shall  decline. 
And  hosts  stand  in  motionless  dread.  Lord,  of  Thine. 
The  princes  of  Edom  in  terror  shall  quake, 
The  knees  of  thy  mighty  men,  Moab,  shall  shake, 


order  to  overtake  the  IsraeliteB  ere  they  could  paw  round  the  Golf  of  Sbh 
Menephthes  himself  is  expressly  said  to  have  "  made  ready  hia  ehariot."  TIM 
war  chariots  were  driven  by  a  charioteer,  while  the  warricn*  stood  therein  ready  t 
hurl  destruction  on  his  foes.  Similar  was  the  method  of  chariot-fighting  0fll| 
the  Grreeks.  The  warrior  in  the  chariot  may  be  intended  by  the  tnn 
Rekeb.  Their  the  words  may  be  rendered,  "the  horse  and  the  warrior;' 
or  reference  may  be  made  to  the  charioteer,  in  which  case  we  shoold  bam  t 
translate  the  words,  "  the  horse  and  his  driver."  Luther  has  ron  and 
De  Wette  also  baa  roase  and  tooyen,  that  ia,  Ueed  and  chariot, 
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Thy  sons,  Palestina,  droop  helpless  in  woe, 
And  Canaan  melt  from  His  presence  as  snow. 

Thou  hast  rescued  Thy  people  from  slavery's  yoke, 
Thy  mercy  the  chain  of  tb!eir  vassalage  broke ; 
Thou  wilt  lead  them  triumphant  thro'  desert  and  sea, 
To  the  land  fix'd  as  theirs  in  Thy  changeless  decree — 
The  land  of  long  promise,  where,  placing  Thy  throne. 
Thou  reignest  Almighty,  and  reignest  alone  ! 

The  horse  and  the  rider  are  cast  in  the  sea, 

And  Israel,  escaped  from  her  bondage,  is  free. 

Jehovah  has  conquer' d ;  to  Him  I  will  raise 

The  song  that  bursts  forth  from  my  heart  in  His  praise. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ROUTE  AND  THE  PASSAGE. 

Far  the  reason  why  the  preceding  narrative  is  thrown  into  an  autobiographical 
brm,  the  reader  is  requested  to  consult  the  note  appended  to  the  tract,  entitled, 
'The  Plagues  of  Egypt,"  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  tract  entitled  "Israel  and 
he  Pyramids,"  the  present  piece  is  a  continuation.  A  fourth  tract,  completing  the 
abject,  will  follow,  under  the  title  of  "  Life  in  the  Wilderness."  The  four  essays 
re  intended  to  present  a  complete  view  of  Hebrew  History  from  the  mig^tion 
ito  Egypt  to  the  final  approach  to  Palestine,  and  will  embrace,  together  with  the 
yes  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  the  history  of  Israel  and  Egypt  during  the  period,  so  far 
I  they  are  intimately  connected  together,  and  so  far  as  they  can  be  now  known 
r  reasonably  conjectured. 

In  order  tiioroughly  to  understand  tiie  present  narrative,  the  reader  is  to  snp- 
oee  that  Moses,  now  aa  the  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  on  the  point  of 
immencing  his  perilous  journey  into  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  recites 
vt  departure  of  tiie  Isra^tes  out  of  Egypt,  to  an  Arab  Sheikh  and  his  company, 
'horn  he  found  on  the  spot,  and  who  is  desirous  of  receiving  an  explanation  of  the 
istiTitiee  which  he  had  witnessed  the  day  before  in  celebration  of  the  passage  of 
le  Bed  Sea. 

The  point  at  which  that  passage  took  place,  the  narrative  may  be  understood  to 
i:  at  a  spot  north  of  the  promontory  of  Attaka,  where  the  gulf  has  a  width  of  about 
uree  miles.  The  passage  at  a  higher  ox  a  lower  point  seems  to  have  been  rendered 
■possible,  partiy  by  the  conformation  of  the  country,  and  i>artly  by  the  forces  of 
[eoephthes.  The  depth  of  the  water  at  the  chosen  spot  is  such  as  to  render  the 
■Mage  an  impossilnlity,  except  by  the  interposition  of  the  Divine  hand.  That 
ilwrpositioii  tiie  scriptures  plainly  set  forth ;  that  interposition  oonseqnently  the 
liter  acknowledges. 

A  pMsage  more  to  the  north,  where  the  water  is  considerably  more  Aalkfw^ 
nd  where  a  ford  still  exists,  would  not  have  been  unattended  with  peril,  iii|wiiiiinj 
fmade  in  the  night ;  for  even  in  the  day  time,  Bonaparte,  on  retominig  fsaiiLik'^Ad& 
9  ihm  peninsula,  was  there  (at  the  ford)  overtaken  by  th*  Vn!QQiHdan%  >Uft«  iril^ 
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would,  with  his  suite,  have,  in  all  probability,  perished,  but  tot  the  determiBi- 
tion  and  energy  with  which  he  pushed  forward,  when  fear  had  taken  poaseiwiiiii 
of  hijs  companions,  and  to  which  he  so  often  owed  his  self-preseiration  as  weU  u 
hiri  victories. 

As  this  incident  may  not  be  without  interest  and  instruction  to  our  readers,  ve 
take  the  opportunity,  en  passant,  of  quoting  the  following  account  of  it  from  a 
work  by  Dr.  Alton,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1851,  when  he  took  a  de^  interert  ia 
examining  the  different  parts  of  the  shore  from  which  the  passage  of  the  Hebrevi 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  made.  ' 

**My  next  object,  as  a  mere  master  of  amusement,  without  reference  to  the 
important  question  of  the  scene  of  the  exodus,  was  to  find  out  the  exact  apot 
where  Napoleon  was  overtaken  by  the  waves  near  Suez.  Actuated  bylateot 
rationalism,  and  desirous  to  contradict  the'  miracle,  or  at  any  rate  to  reader  it 
easier  of  belief  to  unbelievers,  by  proving  that  it  was  conformuble  to  the  ordiniij 
laws  of  nature,  he  one  day  waited  for  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  made  an  attempt  tD 
follow  what  he  supposed  were  the  footsteps  of  Moses  in  passing  the  ereek.  IB 
regard  to  his  cflbrt  in  this  way,  it  has  been  remarked  by  the  author  of  *  Eothen,' 
that  he  and  his  horsemen  managed  the  matter  in  a  manner  more  resembling  tte 
failure  of  the  Egyptians  than  the  success  of  the  Israelites.  The  tide  came  \9t 
regardless  of  him  and  his  staff,  and  it  was  with  grrcat  difficulty  that  any  of  tiiea 
reached  the  land.  Some  of  the  people  at  Suez  told  me,  that  Napoleon  fell  fron 
his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  was  only  dragged  out  by  the  assistance  of  the  natiTti 
on  shore.  Others  said  that  he  spurred  his  horse  through  the  water,  breast-hi^ 
back  to  the  beach  in  front  of  the  English  hotel;  and  that  his  foithftd  itecd 
manifested  more  firmness  and  sagacity  than  its  rider,  by  speeling  np  the  addn 
like  a  cat.  According  to  the  French  account.  Napoleon  got  out  of  the  difflcoltj, 
when  the  waters  began  to  accumulate  aroimd  him,  by  his  warrior-like  preseoee 
of  mind,  which  often  served  him  so  well  when  the  fate  of  a  battle  and  of  natioBS 
depended  on  the  decision  of  a  moment.  He  ordered  his  officers  around  him  to 
disperse  like  a  fan,  in  order  thus  to  multiply  the  chances  of  finding  shallow  ▼ater, 
and  in  one  way  only  was  he  enabled  to  make  his  escape  from  instant  dea^ 
When  the  water  was  still  dripping  from  Napoleon,  he  smartly  remarked  that,  had 
he  been  drowned,  the  circumstance  would  have  furnished  texts  for  all  the 
preachers  in  Europe. 

*'  Infidels  argue  that  the  sea  and  tide  at  Suez  are  like  those  of  Ihe  Solway  Firtit, 
between  Scotland  and  England ;  and  that  from  the  level  beach  and  great  flow,  tiie 
water  retires  very  far  seaward,  and  then  comes  rtti)idly  back  towards  the  landttf 
past  Suez.  It  is  said  that  Moses,  from  huxing  herded  his  father-in-law's  sheQ)* 
long  in  the  neighbourhood,  knew  accurately  both  the  times  and  the  tides  of  Ae 
Red  Sea ;  and  that  he  waited  the  exact  moment,  and  succeeded  in  carrjingonr 
the  host  of  Israel  before  the  flood.  It  is  also  said  that  Pharoah  and  his  follower^ 
more  ignorant  of  the  localities,  came  up  too  late  for  the  tide,  and  were  destroyed 
merely  by  physical  and  natural  causes,  without  there  having  been  any  miracle  is 
the  matter.  It  was  in  trying  to  accomplish  this  feat  that  Napoleon  and  his  staf 
were  nearly  drowned.  But  on  this,  a^  on  many  other  occasions,  *  God  makee  ^ 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  that  wrath  he  restraina*' 
Napoleon's  object  in  making  the  attempt  to  perform  again  the  miracle  of  Sloaei 
was  to  disprove  it,  but  the  Almighty  tui'ncd  the  event  so  as  to  settle  its  authentie^ 
beyond  doubt :  simply  because,  if  half  a  dozen  well-mounted  warriors  bad  Bot 
time  to  cross  the  head  of  the  gulf  in  broad  daylight,  between  the  ebb  and  theflo*t 
Jiow  could  two  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  done  it,  during  titf 
dark,  all  on  foot,  and  heavily  encuxn.bexed'mii.YiW^^^^V' 
If  it  IB  asked  why  the  dangers  of  the  B«d  Sew  'wete  \xv&urc«dL,^tb«&K««t>&«s\< 
A  place  of  refuge,  a  natural  8trong\ioVd, -^T^^a  m^^caaa2ci\%.  TQft«iLi«Bfc'^ 
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offered  was  the  bomm  of  Sinai.  The  destination  being  determined,  the  route  also 
was  determined.  There  was  but  one  way  for  so  large  a  host  when  they  had  reached 
the  margrin  of  the  desert.  Had  they  continued  their  route  there,  they  would  have 
marched  into  territories  subject  to  Menephthes.  Had  they  attempted  to  climb  into 
the  mountains  of  Arabia  Petreea,  they  must  have  failed ;  but  had  they  succeeded, 
they  would  have  been  scattered  abroad,  and  for  the  most  part  have  perished  for 
want  of  wood,  long  ere  they  could  have  made  their  way  over  the  table-lands  of 
that  barren  r^on  into  the  southern  vales  of  the  peninsula. 

On  the  view  taken  of  the  route  pursued  by  the  Israelites  in  their  exode,  depend 
the  natural  possibilities  connected  with  the  enterprise  as  they  appear  in  the 
■acred  record.    For  instance,  that  record  implies  that  the  route  was  accomplished 
In  three  days.    Hence,  in  regard  to  any  alleged  route,  the  question  arises,  could 
the  distance  be  gone  over  in  three  days?  The  view  supposed  in  the  text  is  believed 
to  labour  under  no  difficulty  in  this  respect.    On  the  conti*ary,  it  has  recom- 
mendations which  other  theories  lack.    A  few  remarks  of  a  more  minute  and 
■cholarlike  character  than  the  narrative  adndtted  of,  may  enable  the  student  to 
appreciate  the  real  facts  of  the  case.    Such  remarks  seem  required,  the  more  so 
because  the  view  here  put  forth  has  in  it  (so  far  as  the  writer  knows)  no  little 
Hovelty.    Let  it  be  premised  that  until  the  district  on  the  east  and  north-east  of 
Uie  Delta  has  been  carefully  explored,  a  veil  more  or  less  thick  can  hardly  fail  to 
bang  over  the  subject. 

Three  sources  of  information  offer  themselves  to  our  notice :  first,  names  of 
places ;  secondly,  the  formation  of  the  country ;  and  thirdly,  special  expressions 
in  the  scriptural  account.  We  begin  with  the  last,  because  we  think  that  there 
are  in  the  record  intimations  which  at  least  go  far  to  determine  the  locality  and 
flie  direction  of  the  route.  It  may  be  considered  as  proved  and  admitted  that 
Oofthen,  the  general  district  where  the  Israelites  abode,  and  whence  they  issued, 
lay  along  the  east  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile.  Wliat  direction  then  would 
ICoses  be  likely  to  take  under  the  circumstances  ?  There  were  only  three  principal 
.  nrates  that  he  could  pursue.  One  of  those  ran  pretty  nearly  direct  from  Cairo  to 
8ae7.,  being  the  road  down  which  Menephthes  is  supposed  in  the  text  to  have 
dispatched  his  forces,  and  being  also  the  road  by  which  the  Indian  mail  is  at  this 
hour  transmitted.  This,  the  Derb-el-Ankebiyeh,  now  travelle<l  in  18  hours,  is  the 
ihortest  and  most  expeditious  way  across  the  desert.  But,  in  order  to  strike  into 
this  road,  Moses  must  have  led  his  i)eople  southward  into  the  very  midst  of  their 
nemies,  and  so  made  their  flight  all  but  impossible. 

The  second  road  (down  the  Wady  et  Tib)  runs  still  more  to  the  south,  namely, 
■kmg  the  southern  ridge  of  the  Mokattam  range  of  hills,  which  extends  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  to  the  Red  Sea.  Had  Moses  determined  on  taking  this  route, 
he  would  have  led  the  fugitives  into  the  ver}-  heart  of  their  masters*  country,  and 
Mitered  on  a  journey  which  he  could  in  no  way  have  performed  in  three  stages. 
If  the  fomm  route  is  improbable,  the  latter  may  safely  be  pronounced  im- 
possible. 

There  remains  only  another.  The  third  possible  route  is  the  highway  between 
Egypt  and  Syria,  travelled  during  all  ages,  the  most  ancient  not  excepted.  Along 
fliii  ronte,  then,  the  Israelites  must  have  fled.  That  this  route  was  actually  taken 
■ay  be  safely  inferred  fh>m  the  clear  intimations  of  the  Bible,  to  the  effect  that  as 
Hoses  had  asked,  so  did  he  receive,  permission  to  go  a  journey  of  three  days,  so 
as  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  out  of  the  sight,  that  is,  beyond  the  land,  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  words  of  Scripture  are  very  explicit.  The  request  ran  thus  : — 
"  Lcrt  OS  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the 
lord  our  God."  (Exod.  iii.  18).  "Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold  a  feast 
Bnto  me  in  the  wilderness."  (v.  1,  3,  8;  ^ii.  16;  viii.  1,  8.)  At  first  PhaxMs^ 
attempted  to  give  a  qualified  permission,  saying,  "  Go  ye,  8acr\fiiQe  to'^oox  Qol%i^ 
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the  land."  Motes  replied,  "  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do,  for  ahall  m  m 
abomination  of  the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  irill  tfaey  not  m 
(viii.  25,  26).  At  length  came  the  concession  in  ftill,  "  Go  serrv  tlw  ti 
have  said"  That  concession  was  the  concession  of  the  farour  reqimti 
the  words,  "  As  ye  have  said"  (xii.  31).  Beyond  a  doubt,  then,  Menepb 
the  Israelites  leave  to  go  from  where  the  main  body  abode,  a  jonrM! 
days,  and  that  journey  was  to  be  in  such  a  direction  as  to  lead  than,  im 
into  a  desert  or  wilderness.  But  no  desert  lay  in  relation  to  the  Hetom 
a  direction  and  within  such  a  space,  except  the  soutii-westem  part  of 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  or  the  desert  which  united  Palestine  (Idumea)  * 
Toward  that  desert,  then,  the  Israelites  must  have  gone.  The  oonehH 
roborated  by  other  words  of  Scripture.  The  land  of  the  Philistines,  Hk 
south-west  of  Canaan,  was  near  (Exod.  xiiL  17)  to  the  district  w! 
Hebrews  marched.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  fixed  p<^ts — Gtoshen  in 
and  Philistia  in  the  north,  and  these  two  are  near  each  other.  Ckmseqn 
desert,  which  lies  between  the  two,  is  the  only  desert  in  question.  To  t 
Moses  had  permission  to  go— there  was  no  other  desert  near — ^toward 
desert  would  Pharaoh  have  permitted  him  to  go :  that,  tiien,  is  the  deae 
which  he  actually  went.  In  order  to  proceed  thitherward  he  must  hi 
into  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal,  down  which  lay  the  customary  x 
Egypt  into  Syria.  Having  pursued  that  route  as  far  as  the  p<^nt 
touched  the  wilderness,  Moses  turned  southward :  in  other  words,  he  fol 
canal  to  its  termination.  In  general,  then,  the  line  of  his  march  ma 
sidered  as  identical  with  the  line  of  the  ancient  canal  intended  to  unit 
with  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  western  side  that  canal  entered  the  Pelusiae  i 
Nile  at  Bubastis.  Thence  it  passed  in  a  north-uorth-eastorly  direction  1 
miles  to  Wady  Abaseh,  through  a  coimtry  now  cultivated.  From  Wai 
the  canal  passed  for  forty  miles  in  a  direction  east  by  south  down  Wadi 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  hills.  Thus  running,  the  road  reached  ti 
Crocodiles  (el  Temsach),  and  struck  out  so  as  to  touch  Serapeum,  wli 
with,  and  ran  along,  the  west  side  of  the  Natron  lakes  (el  Mamleh),  twc 
miles  long  and  six  miles  broad,  which  lie  in  a  tasin,  or  depression,  fifty 
the  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thence  the  canal  proceeded  through  a  valle 
miles  and  a  half  long,  to  the  north-eastern  end  of  the  gull,  terminal 
ancient  city  of  Arsinoe.  In  pursuing  this  route  the  Israelites  mardi 
from  first  to  last  down  a  succession  of  vales,  and,  consequ^itly,  tl 
enclosed  road.  At  its  termination  the  road  was  (is)  shut  in  equally  on  tfa 
on  the  west ;  the  high  lands  on  the  east  terminating  at  the  head  of  the  g 
broken  there  from  the  chain  (Jebel  Attaka)  which  lises  on  the  souti 
plain  of  considerable  extent ;  while  the  high  lands  on  the  west  sink 
reaching  Jebel  Auewet  they  rise  into  its  masses,  and  form  the  back  of  tl 
fr<mt  of  Suez.  It  must  be  added  that  the  distance  between  Bubastis  ai 
is  seventy-five  miles,  though  the  canal,  compelled  to  follow  the  windi 
country,  extended  for  ninety-two  miles.  A  distance  of  seventy-five  mih 
accomplished  in  three  days  by  a  multitude  whose  safety  depended  on  dif 
Having  then  followed  the  high  road  into  Syria  to  *'  tiie  edge  of  the  wi 
(xUL  20)  the  children  of  Israel,  at  the  express  command  of  God,  turn 
"encamp  by  the  sea"  (xiv.  2)— words  which  can  have  no  other  met 
that  when  they  arrived  on  the  border  of  ttie  desert,  they  snddoily  toe 
easterly  direction,  and  proceeded  to  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea,  that 
northern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  in  other  terms,  that,  instead  < 
across  the  wilderness,  or  keeping  on  in  the  high  road  to  Syria,  they  lb 
remainder  of  the  canal  route,  and  so  came  to  the  northern  end  of  tt 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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So  Car  we  have  trod  on  sore  ground.  Scarcely  less  satisfactory  are  the  inti- 
naticms  we  find  under  the  third  head  of  our  information— the  names  of  places. 
jBt  us  premise  that  we  have  ascertained  two  points,  namely,  that  from  which, 
nd  that  to  which,  tiie  Hebrews  went.  They  went  from  Goshen  to  Suez.  The  latter 
flint  Lb  defined  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  The  former  point  is  left  vague. 
Vliere  GkMhen  was,  indeed,  we  know ;  but  the  exact  spot  in  Goshen,  whence  they 
Bt  oat,  is  as  yet  undetermined.  An  approximation  to  that  spot  is  made  by 
eographical  traditions.  The  country  near  the  western  end  of  the  canal  still 
flare  traces  of  the  Israelites  in  very  ancient  names.  There,  at  Tell  Jehudeh  or 
fliwaP  Hill,  and  Vicus  Judaeorum,  spots  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  Hebrew 
oeniary  as  to  have,  for  very  many  centuries,  been  regarded  as  sacred,  and  where, 
n  flOBseqiience,  the  Jewish  temple  of  Qnias  was  afterwards  erected— there,  not  far 
torn  that,  Pithom,  which  the  enslaved  people  was  compelled  to  build,  and  of 
rldeli  a  trace  still  remains  in  the  Thoum  of  the  maps— somewhere  in  that 
ieliiity  beymid  a  doubt,  and  at  no  great  distance  north-east  of  Heliopolis,  was  the 
pot  where  Moses  assembled  his  people,  and  from  which  he  struck  into  the  canal 
Dad.  Now,  in  this  locality,  was  that  other  stronghold,  Bameses,  which  the 
line  hands  were  forced  to  build,  and  where  the  Scripture  (Numb,  xxxiii.  3)  states 
iMfl  Hebrews  beigan  their  flight.  The  place  has  been  identified.  We  cite  the 
rorde  of  Professor  Lepsius.*  "That  we  may  really  seek  for  Barneses  in  the 
nine  of  Abu-Keshed  is  most  decidedly  confirmed  by  a  monument  which  was 
ioiand  upon  those  very  ruins  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  French  expedition.  It  is 
k  graap  of  three  figures  cut  out  of  a  block  of  granite,  which  represents  the  gods 
la  snd  Tom  (Thom,  whence  Pi-thom),  and  between  them  the  king  Ramses  II, 
llfliiiiinH  TVfinmnTij  who  began  tiie  canal).  The  riiields  of  this  greatest  of  the 
liaraohs  are  repeated  six  times  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  back. 

niflse  statements  and  indications  enable  us  to  fix  the  starting-point  with 
ertainty.  This  point  being  ascertained,  and  the  point  of  arrival  being  ascer- 
lined,  the  whole  route  is  known.  In  the  route  two  stations  are  given  in  the 
ible — Soecoth  {tenit ;  is  this  tiie  Vicus  Jadeeorum,  the  Hebrew  Succoth  being 
lodemised,  so  to  say,  into  Vicus  ?)  and  Etham.  Etham  (Ueroopolis  I)  was  on  the 
Ige  of  the  wilderness.  Consequently,  Succoth  must  have  stood  in  the  curve 
Btween  Etham  and  Bameses  (Bamses).  While  then  we  are  unable  to  determine 
ith  certainty  the  exact  spots  where  Succoth  and  Etham  stood,  we  are  justified  in 
Laeing  them  at  some  points  in  the  wadys  or  vales  through  which  ran  the  canal ; 
id  "we  are  also  confirmed  in  the  view  which  makes  the  line  of  that  canal  identical 
Itibi  the  line  of  the  Israelites'  march.  Now,  the  line  of  that  canal  issues  on  the 
istem  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  a  range  of  mountains,  forming  the  eastern 
vnndary  of  the  ralley  of  the  canal,  comes  to  a  termination.  On  reaching  the  end 
r  the  canal,  the  Israelites  would  have  high  lands  on  their  left  hand ;  they  would 
leo  have  high  lands  on  their  right  hand.  They,  doubtless,  intended  to  turn  due 
iflty  and  strike  into  the  present  Hadji,  or  Pilgrim  road,  to  Mecca,  and  so  gain  the 
pen  desert  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  When,  however,  Menephthes  learnt  that 
■ej  had  marched  into  that  depressed  and  enclosed  vale,  he  felt  that  they  were 
ntanf^led  in  the  moontains,  and  that  he  had  only  to  hurry  across  the  country  and 
Biae  the  district  on  the  north-east  of  Suez,  in  order  to  turn  their  van,  and  cut  off 
liflir  sole  chance  of  escape ;  for,  by  so  doing,  he  would  drive  them  on  to  the  sandy 
laina  on  the  west  of  Sues,  and  so  shut  them  in  by  the  gulf  in  front,  the  moun- 
siaa  Taher  and  Anewet,  as  well  as  (probably)  the  fortress  2iiigdol  on  the  south, 
rhile  the  main  body  of  his  forces  hemmed  them  in  on  the  west.  A  glance  at  the 
nap  will  make  our  description  clear,  and  show  that  the  transit  of  the  sea  was  the 

•  **  LeUen  firom  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  qf  Sinai^  traMUU4\vy 
h.andJ.B.  Homer,'*    {Bohn*a  EdUion),  p.  488. 


fralf  flomewhat  more  to  the  south,  and,  consequently,  at  a  narrower  * 
shallower  water  : — "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to  profit  by  the  ebb  to  eroM 
the  sea,  which  separates  Suez  from  the  Arabian  shore,  we  began  our  Joi 
in  the  morning.  Wc  rode  one  hour  directly  to  the  north,  then  one  1 
the  grilf,  which  owing  to  the  ebb  was  done  without  difSculty,  and  8(11; 
in  a  direction  south-south-east ;  at  the  end  of  which  we  had  Sues : 
on  the  opposite  shore.  Had  the  tide  been  in,  we  should  hare 
ride  round  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  have  required  double  the  Um 
purpose.  The  ground  o\er  which  wc  passed  is  a  muddy  sand  ooTend  p 
a  crust  of  salt  and  partly  with  water  left  by  the  last  flood ;  into  wUflhl 
repeatedly  sunk  knee-deep,  and  by  which  their  movements  were  mndl 
(Exod.  xiv.  25).  The  imprudent  and  flery  Pharaoh  of  old  entered  tUia 
sea  a  little  more  to  the  south  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  Hebxewi;  t 
were  there  overtaken  by  an  ordinarily  strong  tide,  the  destruction  of  I 
is  ex])lained,  without  our  having  recourse  to  any  special  caoaei  ii 
account  for  the  same." 

Thus  leading  the  Israelites  ft-om  Abu-Keshed  (Rameses),  along  tiwfl 
down  to  Arsinoe,  wc  bring  them  on  to  the  sandy  plain  in  firont  of  the  giU 
somewhere  north  of  Attaka,  where,  with  the  Divine  aid,  their  paiiefB 
effected  in  a  few  hours,  and  so  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  the  proUcBi 
those  of  the  Mosaic  account  or  those  of  the  localities.  Had  we  here  tka 
space,  we  could  confirm  the  view  both  by  geographical  details  and  bj  HB 
We  must  leave  it,  however,  in  this  mere  outline-form.  To  the  writai'i 
approves  itself  with  much  force,  and  he  is  conscious  that  if  he  has  gi 
success  in  this  difficult  matter,  he  owes  it  chiefly  to  the  attention  he  hi 
the  Biblical  intimations— intimations  clear  and  decided,  but  hitherto  ill 
studied. 


In  looking  back  on  the  whole  composition  here  offered  to  the  pnbliei  ' 
is  impelled  to  plead  for  indulgence.  The  facts  actually  reeordedi 
intimations  supplied  by  the  mommients,  are  comparatively  few  and  tru 
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SE   ia   a<MTC«Ij'  any  land,  whether   ancient  or   modem, 
■  any  pretenmons  to  histonc  renown,  that  does  not  wwv- 
pots  eaoBecrated  hj  the   sfi-ugglcs,  the  \a\oaT,   Mi4  V\« 
D  of  ita  inbabitants     Few  countnes  are   without  fticw 
pj/^  where  patnotiatn  haa  rallied  its  laat  Iot\crro  \»»6- 
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of  champions,  reared  its  great  altar,  and  piled  np  its  iwngwim 
oblations.  Localities  so  signalized  are  eyermore  mTested  iri 
a  sort  of  sacredness.  They  become  the  tme  haunts  of  hfl 
worship.  From  generation  to  generation,  pilgrims  may  be  le 
flocking  to  these  shrines  of  ancient  brayery,  and  treading  in 
reverence  and  awe  the  field,  or  the  pass,  or  the  rock,  or  the  mill 
fortress,  where  their  glorious  sires  poured  forth  their  blood 
the  cause  of  national  independence,  religions  fireedom,  or  bo 
To  no  other  country,  perhaps,  of  the  same  narrow  boundazi 
are  these  remarks  so  applicable  as  to  Palestine.  The  sangiiiiii 
stains  of  war  and  carnage  haye  left  ine£hoeable  traces  on  1 
bosoms  of  most  of  its  beautiful  valleys.  Well  nig^h  every  re 
bears  the  scars  of  feud  or  battle.  Every  acre  of  the  haUon 
land  holds  some  traditional  glory-spot,  where  heroes  have  fbng 
where  patriots  have  bled,  or  where  foemen  have  raged.  £vi 
cavern  is  haunted  by  the  shades  of  the  mighty  dead.  The  fo 
prints  of  Joshua,  of  Samson,  of  Barak,  of  David,  of  1 
Maccabeeans,  of  Joscphus,  and  of  other  great  Hebrew  captu 
may  still  be  tracked  by  their  admirers.  To  the  scenes  of  tb 
divinely-directed  valour,  the  Bible  readers  of  sucoessiYe  gena 
tions  turn  with  an  undying  interest.  They  are  to  be  met  wi 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  land,  from  Dan  in  the  not 
to  Beershcba  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  eat 
westward  to  the  Arabian  frontiers  eastward. 

The  entire  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  especially  dnzii 
the  earlier  and  later  epochs  of  their  national  existence,  was  a 
of  conflict.  Perpetual  fighting  would  seem  to  have  been  tl 
normal  condition  of  their  political  life.  The  territorial  herit^ 
of  Canaan  that  was  won  by  the  sword,  had,  it  appears,  und 
Divine  Providence,  to  be  kept  and  defended  hy  the  saa 
weapon.  Nearly  the  entire  male  population  was,  from  the  va 
outset  of  Israel's  national  career,  trained  to  arms.  From  ti 
commencement  of  the  Conquest  to  the  settlement  and  ooo 
solidation  of  the  empire  under  David,  military  achievemen 
constituted  some  of  the  main  features  of  Hebrew  history.  Tl 
splendid  era  of  peace  and  luxurious  repose  that  succeeded,  und 
the  dominion  of  the  courtly  Solomon,  was  unhappily  of  bntbri 
duration.  Upon  the  death  of  that  remarkable  monarch,  a  Hit 
schism  split  the  chosen  people  into  two  rival  monarchies- 
schism  which  could  only  be  extinguished  by  the  oftUTnifiiMi  i 
the  Captivity.  During  this  melancholy  portion  of  Jewish  histor 
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extending  over  a  period  of  about  four  hundred  years,  few 
Qonaecutiye  years  ever  passed  away  without  witnessing  either 
fratricidal  wars  between  the  hostile  tribes,  or  the  hosts  of  the 
invader  crossing  their  borders,  seizing  their  treasures,  and,  like 
a  awaxm  of  locusts,  desolating  their  fertile  land.  From  the 
letnm  after  the  Gaptivity,  to  the  extinction  of  the  nation  by  the 
Romans,  the  Jewish  annals  are  full  of  the  records  of  invasions, 
mttMacres,  si^es,  and  fiercely-contested  battles,  in  which  Jewish 
himvery  and  valour  rose  to  a  grandeur  never  surpassed  by  their 
fbdiera,  and  whereat  subsequent  generations  have  never  ceased 
to  wonder  and  admire. 

At  first  sight,  remembering  the  special  mission  with  which  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth  was  charged,  we  are  apt  to  be  startled 
on  contemplating  such  a  historic  panorama  of  strife,  and  agony, 
and  blood;  but  on  further  consideration  we  come  to  see  that, 
afkar  all,  just  such  a  career  of  active  antagonism  with  sur- 
nranding  peoples  was  absolutely  necessary,  if  God's  chosen  people 
— lus  witnessing  nation — were  to  be  preserved  from  amalga- 
mation with  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion.  Had  any  lengthened 
period  of  unmolested  quietude,  political  security,  and  social  ease, 
ikllen  to  their  lot,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  their  character  would 
speedily  have  so  deteriorated  as  to  have  disqualified  them  to 
be  any  longer  the  custodiers  and  guardians  of  God's  truth  and 
God's  worship  in  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous  world ;  while  by 
subjugation,  or  by  the  imperceptible  influences  of  international 
intercourse,  they  must  gradually  have  become  assimilated  to  the 
people  by  whom  they  were  encompassed.    This  process  was 
from  time  to  time  arrested,  and  its  natural  result  averted,  by 
keeping  alive  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  Jewish  people,  and, 
by  external  assaults,  rallying  them  around  their  gorgeous  temple 
and  their  national  altar. 

Under  such  oiienmstances,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  entire  land  would  wear  somewhat  of  a  military  aspect. 
Beduded  spots  of  sylvan  beauty  and  tranquillity  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  in  abundance ;  verdant  slopes,  too,  clad  with 
the  empurpling  vine ;  plains  echoing  with  pastoral  sounds  and 
waving  vrith  agricultural  wealth;  and  olive-shadowed  glens, 
whose  inhabitants  v^ould  seem  never  to  have  been  startled  from 
their  reveries  of  peace,  or  their  pursuits  of  quiet  industiy,  by  the 
alarms  of  war  or  the  din  of  intertribal  strife.  Yet  no  one 
could  come  up  from  these  calm  retreats  to  the  grenJt  Y> 
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of  tibe  land,  or  could  gaze  upon  its  towns  and  citaea,  girt 
as  they  were  with  ramparts  and  towers,  without  being  im] 
with  a  conviction  that  war  was  no  stranger  to  the  « 
Palestine  was,  in  feict,  during  its  Hehrew  occupation,  oni 
fortress,  designed  not  only  to  overawe  its  own  tnrbolenl 
lation,  hut  also  and  chiefly  to  resist  the  inroads  of  tlic 
military  and  amhitious  powers  that  incessantly  proowM 
its  frontiers.    Tom  which  way  yon  might,  yon  would 
massive  bulwarks  and  defences  that  looked  impregnable, 
cially  was  this  the  case  in  the  hilly  regions  of  the  land, 
almost  every  commanding  elevation  was  fortLfied,  where  i 
holds  of  tremendous  strength  rose  frowningly  on  the  n 
of  rocks  well  nigh  inaccessible  by  reason  of  the  awj^  pre 
by  which  they  were  encompassed.    In  such  positions  od 
sailable  isolation  stood  the  celebrated  fortresses  of  Jo 
Gamala,  and  Tabor,  in  Oalilee,  whose  reduction  tasked  tl 
and  bravery  of  the  Koman  army  under  Vespasian,  during 
campaign ;  that  of  Modin,  the  retreat,  rallying-point,  and 
place  of  the  Maccabsean  patriots ;  as  well  as  those  of  Her 
Macheerus,  and  Masada,  which  were  the  last  places 
beneath  the  power  of  the  Koman  conquerors,  and  th 
imtil  after  Jewish  independence  had  been  extinguished 
fall  of  the  capital,  the  slaughter  of  myriads  of  victim 
the  captivity  of  nearly  the  entire  surviving  population 
ill-&ted  land. 

The  Ml  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  city  all  the  prowess 
nation  had  been  previously  collected  for  the  last  dei 
struggle,  sounded  the  death-kneU  of  its  political  exL 
Nearly  all  the  lingering  wrecks  of  Jewish  liberty  perishe 
the  conflagration  of  their  doomed  temple.  Three  stron 
alone  were  daring  or  rash  enough  to  prolong  the  contes 
the  world's  victors  and  spoliators.  Of  these,  Herodium — ai 
city,  strongly  fortifled  and  embellished  by  Herod  the 
and  where  his  interment  took  place,  situated  some  miles 
south-east  of  Jerusalem* — shortly  afterwards  capitulati 


*  The  position  of  this  superb  assemblage  of  palaces,  fortresses,  and  toi 
been  of  late  years  identified  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Wolcott  With  a  m 
hill,  now  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Frank  Mountain.  At»»t^^ 
passages,  and  vestiges  of  the  **  ascent,"  consisting  of  200  polished  tto 
scribed  by  Josephus,  have  been  discovered,  while  the  whole  site  is  itzvi 
Soman  mins* 
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the  approach  of  Lncilins  Bassns,  who  had  succeeded  Titus  in 
the  command  of  the  Roman  forces.  The  other  two  fortresses, 
however,  relying  on  their  impregnable  position,  resolved  to  defy 
to  the  last  extremity  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.  The  ex- 
asperated legions  directed  their  march  in  the  first  instance 
•gainst  Machserus. 

This  asylum  of  despairing  Jewish  warriors  stood  on  the  eastern 
•ide  of  the  Jordan.  It«  gigantic  battlements  surrounded  the 
rammit  of  a  lofty  crag,  protected  on  all  sides  by  ravines  of  such 
frightful  depth,  that,  we  are  told  by  the  Jewish  historian,  the 
eye  could  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  their  abysses.  Those 
fhtuana  could  neither  be  crossed  nor  filled  up  by  the  assailants 
of  the  citadel.  One  of  these  ravines,  on  the  western  side,  it  is 
asserted,  ran  down  to  the  Dead  Sea — a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
miles.  The  town  and  citadel  had  been  originally  constructed 
by  Alexander  Jannseus,  during  the  patriotic  struggles  of  the 
MaecabsBans,  as  a  check  upon  the  incursions  of  the  Arabian 
freebooters.  Demolished  by  one  of  the  Koman  generals,  the 
fintress  was  afterwards  restored  and  greatly  beautified  and 
strengthened  by  Herod,  who,  with  his  wonted  magnificence, 
adorned  it  with  noble  palaces,  and  amply  supplied  it  with  water 
and  the  munitions  of  war,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the 
most  protracted  siege.  To  gain  possession  of  this  place  was 
the  task  now  imposed  upon  the  subjugators  of  Palestine.  The 
fbllowing  account,  condensed  by  Mr.  Milman  from  the  narrative 
of  Josephus,  graphically  describes  the  means  by  which  the 
capture  was  effected. 

Bassus,  the  general  in  command,  "  detenmned  to  form  the 
■iege  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  garrison  took  possession  of  the 
eitadel,  and  forced  the  strangers,  who  had  taken  refuge  there 
from  all  quarters,  to  defend  the  lower  town.  Many  fierce  con- 
flicts took  place  under  the  walls;  the  garrison  sometimes  sur- 
prising the  enemy  by  the  rapidity  of  their  sallies ;  sometimes, 
when  the  Bomans  were  prepared  for  them,  being  repulsed  with 
great  loss."  These  desultory  conflicts,  however,  it  appears,  had 
in  themselves  little  influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  fortress.  Its 
eyentual  snrrender  arose  out  of  a  singular  and  aflecting  incident 
oonxiected  with  one  of  these  sallies.  "  There  happened  to  be 
among  the  besieged  a  young  man,  named  Eleazar,  of  remarkable 
actiTity  and  valour,  who  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  tbkssi^ 
attacksi  being  always  the  fiivt  to  charge  and  Uie  last  tci  Tc^xeaX«v 
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often  by  his  single  arm  arresting*  the  progreM  of  the  enmj,  nd 
allowing  his  routed  compatriots  time  to  make  good  their  ntmi 
One  day,  after  the  battle  was  over,  proudly  eonfident  ia  Ui 
prowess,  and  in  the  terror  of  his  arms,  he  remamed  mlone  irittmt 
the  gates,  carelessly  conyersing  with  those  on  the  mdL    Budu, 
an  Egyptian,  serving  in  the  Koman  army,  a  mait  of  HBgnlv 
bodily  strength,  watched  the  opportonity,  mshed  on  him,  and 
bore  him  off,  armonr  and  all,  to  the  Roman  camp.     Bum 
ordered  the  captive  to  be  stripped  and  soomrged  in  tiie  flight  rf 
the  besieged.    At  the  sufferings  of  their  brave  thanxpokf  tii0 
whole  city  set  up  a  wild  wailing.     Baasns,  when  he  nw  thi 
effect  of  his  barbarous  measure,  (»:dered  a  cross  to  be  ereeted,  M 
if  for  the  execution  of  the  gallant  youth.    The  lamentations  ia 
the  city  became  more  loud  and  generaL    Eleaaar^s  fiomly 
power^  and  numerous.    Through  their  influence  it  ^ 
to  surrender  the  citadel,  on  condition  that  Eleasar^a  life  aboald 
be  spared.    The  strangers  in  the  lower  town  attempted  to  ol 
their  way  through  the  posts  of  the  besiegers ;   a  few  of  thi 
bravest  succeeded;  but  of  those  who  remained,  1700  peruhed. 
The  treaty  vnth  the  garrison  was  honourably  observed." 

Thus  fell  the  lost  refuge  but  one  in  which  the  forlorn  remmat 
of  a  proud  and  indomitable  nation  had  sought  shelter  fromthor 
exterminating  foes.  Having  dismantled  the  stronghold^  BaMB 
proceeded  to  surround  the  forest  of  Jarden,  where  a  large  nvm- 
ber  of  homeless  fugitives  from  Jerusalem  and  Machsems  hii 
collected.  He  invested  the  unhappy  outcasts  with  hia  cayahyi 
and  on  their  attempting  to  break  through  and  escape,  they  mn 
repulsed,  and  3000  put  to  the  sword.  During  the  eonne  of 
these  military  operations,  Bassus  died,  and  FlaviuB  Silva  flh 
sumed  the  command  of  the  Koman  forces  in  Palestine— nUiA 
now  lay  utterly  desolate,  while  Caesar  had  actually  iemwd  hii 
imperial  orders  that  Judea  should  be  exposed  for  sale.  Alitl 
for  the  '*  delightsome  land.** 

But  Masada  still  stood  in  sublime  iBolatum,  and 
defiance  upon  the  irresistible  masters  of  the  world.    It 
held  by  a  brave  and  desperate  band ;  who»  though  they  hii 
heard  in  their  eyrio  the  resounding  fall  of  fortress  after 
and  the  crash  of  city  after  city,  as  they  crumbled  into 
beneath  the  engines  of  their  assailants,  were  uniqppaUed  hj  Aa 
impending  perils  of  their  solitary  position.    Though  their  mhk 
Vatriots  had  all  failed,  and  hundreds  of  thouands  «('  4lktt§f  ^ 
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toimtiTmeii  had  perished  in  the  nneqiial  strife,  yet  no  thoughts 
of  surrender  rdazed  the  stnhhomness  of  their  courage — no 
feelings  of  fear  fluttered  at  their  heartstrings.  Their  proud 
VBaolve — the  Qffi|iring  of  wedded  oonscientioasnesB  and  passion 
—was  formed :  taking  their  stand  on  the  last  mighty  altar  of 
Patriotism,  they  would,  all  lonely  as  they  were,  either  re- 
oonquer  the  lost  liberties  of  their  bleeding  brethren,  or  die  the 
vurtyrs  of  their  country's  cause.  Against  this  forlorn  hope 
Plsrhis  Silva,  the  new  procurator,  undertoook  an  expedition 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Palestine.  But  before  we  narrate 
the  tragical  incidents  of  this  expiring  paroxysm  of  Jewish  valour, 
It  will  be  desirable  to  make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with 
the  position,  the  history,  and  the  character  of  this  celebrated 
■tnmghold. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  have  followed  us  in  our 
eacmnion  round  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,*  that  on  the 
^reatem  coast  towards  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  lake,  and 
fiudng  the  peninsula,  our  attention  was  directed  to  a  remarkable 
mimntain,  standing  out  in  stem  and  rugged  grandeur  from  the 
nnge  of  hills  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is  no  longer  any 
leascmable  ground  of  doubt  that  this  enormous  rock  is  the  true 
aite  of  the  ancient  Masada.  The  history  of  its  recent  discovery 
and  identification  will  be  related  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
tract.  Meanwhile,  we  proceed  to  furnish  such  particulars  con- 
cerning the  ibrtress  as  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  writings 
of  Joaephus.  How  fax  these  seemingly  romantic  descriptions 
have  b^n  authenticated  by  modem  investigations  will  be  after- 
wards seen. 

Military  genius  never,  perhajM,  selected  a  more  fitting  posi- 
tion for  safety  and  defence,  and  for  hurling  defiance  at  a  foe, 
than  Masada.  The  lofty  rock  itself,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
eomprised  a  considerable  area,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
^hiuana  and  defiles  of  such  depth  that  the  sun  had  never  reached 
the  bottom.  So  fbarfiilly  precipitous  were  the  sides,  that  even 
the  wild  goats  could  scarcely  find  a  footing.  The  summit  was 
■eoesflible  only  by  two  narrow  and  perilous  paths,  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west.  That  on  the  eastern  fece  of  the  hill,  leading 
up  from  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was  little  more  than  a 
faniken  ledge,  called^  from  the  winding  and  circnitous  course 

•  flee  **Tba  Dead  8fli^  and  its  £zplorcn,''pM«U.  Ths  pMWoa  of  ths  i 
trimwfflbsfcmdlBillMWiftst—aM— MstM^^Slilim.  1» 
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which  it  pursued,  the  Serpent.  This  dangeroai  pili 
the  verge  of  frightful  precipices,  which  made  the  Im 
look  down,  and  struck  terror  into  the  holdest  heat 
destruction,  it  was  necessary  to  climb  cautioualj  rt 
for  if  the  foot  slipped,  instant  death  was  ineviti 
winding  in  this  manner  nearly  four  miles,  the  Se 
the  adventurous  climber  upon  an  esplanade,  whidii 
of  celebrity,  was  remarkable  for  its  cultivated  i 
beauty.  The  mode  of  ascent,  on  the  western  sidfli 
what  more  practicable. 

So  invulnerable  a  position  was  sure  to  be  seiM) 
turned  to  advantage  in  a  land  subject  to  perpetual 
invasions.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  during  the  ( 
successful  struggles  of  the  nation  against  their  8 
oppressors,  a  citade?  was  built  by  Jonathan,  the 
Maccabaean  brothers,  on  the  brow  of  the  rock, 
political  commotion  and  violence,  when  the  king  oi 
often  a  discrowned  fugitive  on  the  morrow,  it  was 
season  of  power  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  hour 
Thus  Masada  was  designed  as  a  repository  for  tre 
sanctuary  for  the  gentler  sex,  during  the  hazards  a 
war,  as  well  as  a  last  resting-place  where  the  dead  i 
inviolate. 

For  a  century  and  half  after  this  period,  hist 
respecting  this  fortress.  At  length  it  fell  into  the '. 
ambitious  Idumean,  during  whose  long  reign  the 
Israel  witnessed  a  transient  revival  of  the  splei 
earlier  history.  By  Herod  the  Great,  formidable  ac 
made  to  its  fortifioations.  His  keen  eye  at  once 
importance  as  a  rampart  on  the  south-eastern  bou 
dominions.  Vast  sums  were  expended  by  him,  th 
entire  reign,  in  strengthening,  embellishing,  and 
the  fortress.  In  fact,  to  Masada  he  had  always 
place  of  unassailable  security,  either  in  case  of  fort 
or  the  revolt  of  his  own  subjects.  Especially  w( 
hensive  of  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  queen  of 
took  little  care  to  conceal  her  covetous  designs ;  fo 
urged  Mark  Antony,  the  vassal  of  her  beauty,  to  ; 
death,  and  confer  the  kingdom  of  Judea  upon  hers* 

The  first  work  of  this  monarch  was  to  enclose 
which  was  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  within  a  nuu 
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lished  stone,  twenty-two  feet  high  and  fourteen  broad.  The 
11  was  flanked  by  thirty-seven  towers,  eighty-seven  feet  high, 
ich.  oonunonicated  with  buildings  resting  on  and  continued 
n^  the  line  of  the  interior  wall.  The  area  thus  enclosed 
itained  a  soil,  it  is  said,  more  productive  than  any  in  the 
inity.  This  space  was  chiefly  appropriated  by  Herod  to 
cpoBCS  of  culture,  so  that,  should  provisions  be  no  longer 
icurable  in  the  time  of  siege  from  extraneous  sources,  the 
rrisoii  might  have  independent  resources  that  would  save 
mx  from  the  horrors  of  fiunine. 

[n  addition  to  other  constructions,  the  prodigal  king  built  a 
on^  and  magniflcent  palace  within  the  fortifications,  on  the 
Btem  clifl*,  protected  at  each  of  its  four  angles  by  a  lofty 
irer.  This  princely  edifice  was  connected,  by  means  of  an 
dergroimd  passage,  with  the  citadel.  Within  it  were  con- 
2ied  many  spacious  apartments,  porticoes,  and  baths,  supported 
'  ooliuiuis  formed  from  a  single  block  of  marble.  The  pave- 
mtB  and  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were  inlaid  with  mosaics.* 

every  habitation,  on  the  esplanade,  around  the  palace,  and 
fore  the  walls,  were  inunense  cisterns,  excavated  in  the  rock 
d  lined  with  coarse  marble,  where  copious  supplies  of  water 
are  preserved  almost  as  effectually  as  if  there  had  been  natural 
rings  on  the  spot. 

As  regards  the  interior  resources  of  the  place,  their  abundance 
la  even  more  surprising.  Com  was  stored  up  in  granaries  in 
at  quantities.  These  secret  magazines  contained  also  pro- 
don  of  wine,  oil,  vegetable  seeds,  and  dates,  equally  ample, 
soording  to  the  singular  account  of  Josephus,  the  air  of 
aaada  was  of  such  a  temperature  that,  although  some  of  these 
odts  had  been  laid  up  for  nearly  a  century  since  the  time  of 
erod,  they  were  found  to  be  still  sound  and  fresh  at  the 
ne  when  Eleazar  and  his  freebooting  companions  obtained 
Msession  of  the  fortress.    Even  when  the  Bomans  themselves 

length  became  masters  of  the  place,  they  are  said  to  have 
and  the  remains  of  these  supplies,  which  were  still  unimpaired 
r  lapse  of  time.  This  extraordinary  preservation  of  food  is 
obably  attributable  to  the  extreme  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
iaing  from  the  elevation  of  the  fortress,  which  lifted  every- 
ing  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  far  above  the  deVfi\£;n.o>3& 
,ponr8  that  hovered  over  the  plains, 

*  See  pages  31  and  32, 
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Nor  was  this  vast  accumulatioii  confined  to  articleB  of 
consumption.  Within  the  citadel  was  the  fiuncyiu  armoiny 
and  arsenal  of  Herod,  in  which  was  treasured  up  a  sidBciBnt 
quantity  of  arms  to  eqmp  ten  thousand  men,  besides  luge 
stores  of  unwrought  iron,  brass,  and  lead.  ''  The  walls  of  tUt 
gigantic  hall,"  writes  the  powerfid  and  gofrgeoos  autibor  of 
*Salathiel,'  in  whose  description  the  naked  fJEU^t  of  histoiy 
is  richly  clothed  by  the  aid  of  extensive  knowledge  and  u 
exuberant  imagination,  <*were  covered  with  arms  and  anmnr 
of  every  nation :  cuirasses,  Persian,  Roman,  and  Greek ;  tiie 
plate  mail  of  the  Gaul ;  the  Indian  chain  armour ;  innumenbib 
head-pieces,  from  the  steel  cap  of  the  Scythian  to  the  plumed 
and  triple-crested  helmet  of  the  Greek,  the  richest  combinatifli 
of  strength  and  beauty  ever  borne  by  soldiership ;  shieldfl  of 
every  shape  and  sculpture — ^the  Greek  orb,  the  Persian  rhondi^ 
and  the  Cimmerian  crescent ;  all  arms — ^the  ponderous  spew  of 
the  phalanx,  the  Thracian  pike,  the  German  war-hatchet,  fk 
Italian  javelin,  and  the  bow  from  the  Nubian,  twice  the  hei^ 
of  man,  to  the  small  half-circle  of  the  Assyrian  cavalry :  swoidi 
— ^the  broad-bladed  and  fearfrd  falchion  of  the  Rcmian,  e?vj 
thrust  of  which  let  out  a  life,  the  huge  two-handed  sword  of 
the  Baltic  tribes,  the  Syrian  scimitar,  the  Persian  acinaces,  fk 
deep-hilted  knife  of  the  Indian  islander,  the  Arab  poignard,  tin 
serrated  blade  of  the  African;  all  were  there  in  their  lichflit 
models — ^the  collection  of  Herod's  life.  War  had  raised  him  ti 
a  rank  which  allowed  the  indulgence  of  his  most  lavish  tutai 
of  good  and  ill ;  the  sword  was  his  true  sceptre ;  and  never  kioy 
bore  the  sign  of  his  sovereignty  more  royally  emblazoned." 

With  the  view  of  rendering  this  extraordinary  strongluU 
perfectly  unapproachable,  Herod  reared  a  strong  tower  in  ft 
very  narrow  defile  on  the  western  and  least  secure  side  of  A0 
mountain,  which  commanded  the  only  available  pathway  i> 
that  direction.  This  tower  was  distant  from  the  dtadel  aboit 
580  yards.  Thus  military  ingenuity,  by  supplementing  tbe 
natural  advantages  of  the  position,  appeared  to  have  rencUnd 
the  fortress  secure  against  every  hostile  demonstration. 

No  very  lengthened  period  elapsed  after  Herod's  appont 
ment  to  the  government  of  Galilee,  before  he  was  compelled  ti 
avail  himself  of  the  friendly  shelter  of  Masada.  During  tk 
invasion  of  the  Parthians,  Hero<^  received  a  warning  from  ha 
brother  Phasael,  who  ruled  in  Jerusalem,  that  a  conspiracy  hid 
10 
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entered  into  by  his  enemies  to  seize  and  put  him  to  death, 
med  for  his  safety,  he  hastily  collected  a  band  of  fiEdthfal 
rents,  and  taking  with  him  the  female  part  of  his  family, 
»  good  lus  retreat  to  Masada.  The  journey  was  an  ex- 
ely  hazardous  one ;  and  although  his  forces  daily  augmented, 
7BB  so  harassed  by  the  foe,  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
cysm  of  despair,  he  was  almost  tempted  to  commit  suicide, 
.earing  the  fortress,  he  was  met  by  his  brother  Joseph  from 
lea,  who  urged  him  to  dismiHs  the  bulk  of  his  army,  consist- 
LOW  of  9000  men,  and  whom  it  would  be  very  burdensome 
commodate  and  support  in  Masada.  He  complied  with  this 
ioos  advice ;  and  selecting  800  of  his  stanchest  followers, 
ntrusted  to  them,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
lefence  of  his  stronghold  and  the  protection  of  his  gentle 
Lves,  together  with  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mariamne 
n  he  had  betrothed,  while  he  himself  proceeded  first  to 
na  and  afterwards  to  Rome  in  quest  of  succour  and  support. 
Bring  the  absence  of  Her^d  at  the  imperial  court,  where  he 
most  flatteringly  received,  Masada  was  vigorously  beseiged 
bitigonus.  The  garrison  was  actually  on  the  point  of 
sidering,  from  the  sufferings  they  endured  through  the 
;  of  water  caused  by  the  long  drought,  when  singularly 
gh,  on  the  very  night  which  had  been  fixed  upon  for  their 
at,  there  was  a  copious  fall  of  rain,  by  which  the  reservoira 
replenished.  Thus  refreshed  and  re-inspirited,  the  gar- 
made  frequent  sallies,  and  slew  many  of  the  besiegers. 
%er  an  absence  of  scarcely  three  months,  Herod  returned 
B  country,  having  received  from  Csesar  the  crown  of  Judea. 
anding  at  Ptolemais,  his  first  object  was  to  raise  the  siege 
[asada,  and  release  his  destined  bride,  his  mother,  and  his 
r,  from  their  captivity.  This  he  speedily  accomplished,  and 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Judea  and  the  reduction  of  its 
al.  His  head-quarters  meanwhile  were  fixed  at  Samaria. 
few  years  afterwards — on  the  occasion  of  Herod's  visit  to 
les  to  pay  his  homage  to  Octavius  Csesar,  who,  by  the 
ry  of  Actium,  had  won  the  imperial  purple  from  his  rival 
I  find  the  grim  old  stronghold  again  in  requisition  as  a 
Oflrary  asylum  to  the  mother,  sister,  and  children  of  the 
;  king;  and  who  otherwise,  during  his  absence,  in  those 
ilent  and  unscrupulous  times,  might  have  becoTAi^  IVi!^ 
na  of  private  malice  or  pubiic  vengeance* 
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The  period  when  Masada  next  figures  upon  the  pages 
Jewish  annalist,  was  at  the  outbreak  of  the  last  struggle  i 
Roman  supremacy.  At  some  previous  unrecorded  dit 
imperial  troops  had,  by  some  unknown  means,  secured  ] 
sion  of  the  fortress.  This  important  post,  however,  the} 
destined  not  to  hold  long ;  for  just  as  the  first  hoarse  mutt 
of  the  storm  of  ruin  and  blood  began  to  be  heard  on 
devoted  land,  some  zealous  and  intrepid  champions  of  th 
party  contrived,  either  by  stratagem  or  treachery,  to 
admission  vnthin  its  walls,  whereupon  they  put  the  ] 
garrison  to  the  sword,  and  openly  unfurled  the  banner  of 
From  this  moment,  the  post  continued  to  play  an  im| 
part  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

Shortly  afterwards,  as  the  spirit  of  insurrection  sprea 
the  curse  of  faction  fell  paralyzingly  upon  the  people, 
pretender    appeared  before  the  gate  of    the  dizzy    & 
accompanied  by  a  resolute  band  of  adherents,  and  den 
ingress.    This  was  a  young  man,  of  stem  and  detei 
aspect,  named  Manahcm,  who  aspired  to  the  positioi 
chieftain  among  his  compatriots.    He  was  the  youngest 
the  renowned  Judas  the  Galilean,  so  well  known  to  the  ff 
of  Jewish  history  as  the   first  who  had  openly  declarv 
impiety  of  owning  any  king  but  God,  and  who  had  dene 
the  payment  of  tribute  to  Csesar,  as  well  as  all  acknowled 
of  foreign  authority,  as  treason  against  the  principles 
Mosaic  constitution.    These  doctrmes,  after  having  Ion 
mented  in  secret,  and  disclosed  their  existence  from  ti 
time  in  local  tumults  or  spasmodic  insurrections,  began 
this  period  to  be  espoused  by  nearly  the  whole  nation, 
and  his  two  elder  sons  having  fallen  martyrs  to  their  pa 
zeal,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  Manahem,  who,  it  was  ] 
would  maintain  the  lofty  principles  of  his  father  with 
success.  With  these  pretensions  to  chieftainship,  before  en 
Jerusalem — ^the  very  focus  of  faction — he  visited  Masada ' 
strong  force,  and  securing  admission,  probably  by  favour 
garrison,  who  sympathized  with  his  political  views,  succee 
plundering  the  armoury  of  Herod.    Thus  equipped  wil 
choicest  military  spoils,  he  and  his  followers  proceeded 
capital,  where  he  was  received  with  royal  pomp,  and  in' 
with  the  chief  command.    For  a  season,  his  career  was 
distinguished  triumph.    The  Koman  garrison  was  diivei 
12 
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mghold.  Bnt  as  soon  as  the  foreign  foe  was  expelled, 
irit  of  DEUition  revived,  and  during  one  of  those  violent 
OS  so  common  to  the  excitable  populace  of  great  cities, 
lem  was  put  to  death  under  circumstances  of  great 

r 
• 

death  of  the  leader  was  the  signal  for  the  dispersion  of 
herents.  A  few  of  them,  who  contrived  to  escape  the 
oary  fury  of  the  multitude,  fled  for  refuge  to  Masada. 
)  head  of  this  band  was  a  stem  and  valiant  patriot, 

Eleazar,  a  relative  of  Manahem,  and  an  heir  of  the  un- 
\g  principles  of  his  house,  who  afterwards  figured  as  the 
mlL  hero  of  the  tragedy  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 
Y  after  his  arrival  at  the  fortress,  he  seems  to  have  as- 
the  command  of  the  garrison,  which  he  retained  until 
act  of  self-immolation,  at  once  sublime  and  horrible,  they 
BT  oflered  up  their  lives  on  the  burning  pyre  of  their 
]g  nationality. 

next  thing  we  hear  of  Masada  and  its  inmates  is,  that 
tter,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
oding  country,  committed  terrible  depredations  upon  the 
Kmring  population.  According  to  Josephus,  until  the 
'  the  nation  approached  its  final  catastrophe,  the  Sicarri, 
bBfiins  as  they  are  opprobriously  called  by  him,  had  been 
t  to  gather  from  the  region  around  them  the  means  of 
:ence ;  fear,  it  is  alleged,  restraining  them  from  depreda- 
f  a  more  serious  and  exasperating  character.  On  hearing, 
er,  at  length*  that  the  invading  army  of  the  Romans  had 
Dto  quarters  for  rest,  and  that  the  Jews  of  the  metropolis 
ivided  by  sedition,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  intolerable 
■ion  of  their  robber-masters,  they  sallied  out  by  night 
munitted  the  most  frightful  excesses.  On  the  day  of  the 
if  the  Passover,  they  fell  suddenly  upon  the  small  city  of 
li,  situated  a  few  mHes  distant  on  the  same  •  sea-coast.  The 
.taats,  taken  by  surprise,  and  having  no  time  to  prepare 
fienoe,  were  dispersed  and  driven  out  of  town.  AH  who 
unable  to  make  good  their  escape — ^men,  women,  and 
at — numbering  above  seven  hundred,  were  pat  to  the 
.  After  having  plundered  the  houses 'and  ravaged  the 
at  fall  of  ripe  fruit,  they  hastened  back  with  thtax  spoils 
ir  stronghold.  From  that  time,  it  appears,  ttwy  eontinuiKl 
istate  the  neighbouring  districts,  augmenting  thib 
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daily  from  the  numerous  predatory  bands  who,  in  confleqaeiM 
of  the  disorder  of  the  times,  had  no  other  means  of  liik 

About  this  time,  a  fearful  spectacle  might  have  been,  and 
probably  was,  gazed  upon  from  the  walls  and  towera  of  Masadt 
by  the  garrison.  Looking  down  from  their  elevated  positian 
upon  the  deep-lying  lake,  they  would  perceive  hundreds  d 
corpses  of  their  fellow  countrymen  floating  ghastlily  onits  Bulla 
surface.  These  putrefying  relics  of  brave  men  and  ddicaliB 
women  were  a  portion  of  the  multitudinous  victims  of  Bomin 
vengeance,  who  had  just  been  driven  into  the  swollen  currart 
of  the  Jordan  when  attempting  to  make  their  escape  firom  tiie 
legions,  and  had  been  borne  down  by  the  rapid  flood  into  tiu 
wide  expanse  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

For  a  season,  it  would  seem  that  Eleazar  was  not  without  t 
powerful  rival  to  his  authority.  This  competitor  for  powermi 
the  fierce  and  turbulent  Simon,  who  subsequently  became  M 
notorious  and  infamous  as  the  chief  of  one  of  the  three  fbedoBi 
that  cursed  Jerusalem  in  its  last  gasps  for  liberty,  and  who,  sfhf 
its  fall,  was  transported  to  Home  and  figured  in  the  triumph  of 
Titus.  Troops  ha^dng  been  sent  against  him,  to  punish  himftr 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatene,  ht 
sought  an  asylum  with  the  possessors  of  Masada.  They  at  fiiit' 
suspected  him,  and  confined  his  residence  to  the  lower  towib 
where  he  established  himself  with  his  followers.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  zeal  that  Simon  displayed  in  their  expeditaons  ma 
their  confidence,  though  they  still  refriBed  to  co-operate  wiA 
him  in  his  ambitious  projects.  After  a  while,  impatient  of  lO 
restraint,  he  enrolled  an  army  of  his  own  ;  and  then,  separatiB| 
from  his  former  associates  in  Masada,  he  commenced  a  careff 
of  atrocious  depredation  and  pillage  throughout  Jndea  ui 
Idumea.  Groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  the  leaders  of  thi 
factions,  Eleazar  and  John  of  Gischala,  the  inhabitants  d 
Jei*usalem  invited  Simon  to  enter  with  his  wild  Idumean  horifli 
This,  after  much  fierce  conflict  and  carnage,  was  effected ;  M 
alas !  it  was  a  step  that  only  led  to  a  tenfold  aggravatiflii  rf 
their  woes.  There  were  now  three  hostile  camps  'within  At 
city  walls  instead  of  two ;  and  more  perished  by  fntnoM 
hands  than  by  the  weapons  and  missiles  of  the  common  fe 
who,  taking  advantage  of  those  deadly  feuds,  day  by  day  dnv 
more  closely  around  this  doomed  people  the  fiEttal  coili  rf 
destruction. 
14 
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At  length,  it  is  all  over.  The  sanctuaiy  is  consumed ;  the 
beautiful  city  is  in  ruins ;  and  the  people  have  perished  by 
fiunine,  by  fire,  by  sword,  by  sorrow,  by  agony,  by  woe,  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  million  souls.  The  residue  have  been 
led  away  to  grace  the  victor's  triumphal  procession,  or  have 
been  sold  as  slaves.  The  land  is  desolate  and  silent.  Herodium 
has  capitulated ;  and  Machaerus,  held  by  a  band  of  dauntless 
men,  has  been  taken  by  stratagem,  where  force  had  failed. 
Nothing,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  resists  or  defies  the  imperial 
aniiB,  except  one  solitary  fortress  on  the  Idumean  coast.  How 
that  last  focus  of  insurrection  was  crushed — how  that  final 
eonvulsive  struggle  with  Rome  was  conducted — ^it  is  for  us  now 
to  inquire. 

As  already  intimated,  the  destruction  of  this  last  nest  of 
Jewish  rebellion  was  undertaken  by  Flavins  Silva,  the  newly 
appointed  procurator  of  the  country.  For  the  stirring  details 
of  the  siege  we  are  indebted  to  Josephus,  whose  narrative  we 
■hall  Hollow.  The  Roman  general,  then,  having  seized  upon 
tlie  surrounding  country,  established  garrisons  in  every  con- 
venient post,  and  encircled  the  fortress  with  a  wall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  precluding  the  possibility  of  escape  on  the  part  of  the 
besieged,  at  the  same  time  distributing  detachments  to  watch 
tfaem  closely.  He  selected  for  his  encamping  ground  the  most 
oommanding  point  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortress; 
but,  in  other  respects,  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  him  in  such 
a  position  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  supplies.  Not 
only  were  the  ordinary  articles  of  subsistence  brought  from  a 
great  distance,  and  with  enormous  difficulty,  by  the  Jews  who 
had  undertaken  to  formsh  provisions  for  the  army,  but  even  the 
water  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  camp,  as  no  spring  was  to  be 
fiynnd  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  made  his  preliminary  dispositions,  Silva  began  the 
siege  with  skill  and  immense  labour,  necessitated  by  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  fortress.  His  first  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  only  point  which  seemed  to  admit  of  successful 
assaiilt.  Beyond  the  tower,  before  referred  to,  which  closed  the 
western  path  leading  towards  the  palace  and  the  summit  of  the 
Ibrtress,  there  stood  a  rocky  eminence  of  great  extent,  but  lower 
tiian  Masada  by  more  than  five  hundred  feet.  This  elevated 
platfonn  was  known  as  Leuke,  or  the  White  Promontory.  As 
aeon  as  the  Roman  commander  had  reached  this  post,  he  began 
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to  constmct  thereon  a  huge  earthen  mound.  By  the  penev 
labour  of  his  soldiers,  the  level  was  raised  about  SM)  ftet 
the  ground  was  not  jet  solid  enough,  nor  was  the  heig^ 
cicnt  to  enable  him  to  work  the  battering  engines.  Abov 
mound,  accordingly,  he  built  another  platform,  oampdj 
huge  rocks,  and  measuring  more  than  80  feet  in  lengti 
breadth.  Here  he  planted  some  of  those  terrible  enghwi  "^ 
had  already  wrought  so  much  hayoc  and  spread  so  mvoh  d 
in  the  Jewish  mind  during  the  military  operations  heflbse 
salem.  And  in  addition  to  these  formidable  preparatioiu»  I 
tower,  completely  encased  in  iron,  was  erected,  firom  the 
which  the  Komans,  by  means  of  slings  and  croBS-how% 
the  defenders  &om  the  walls,  and  suffered  not  a  man  tai 
his  head. 

Erecting  at  the  same  time  an  enormous  battering^mn^ 
began  to  assail  the  wall  without  intermission,  and  soooeai 
beating  down  a  considerable  portion  so  as  to  open  a  b 
The  garrison,  however,  had  not  meanwhile  been  idle;  for 
the  tremendous  blows  were  falling  upon  the- trembling  de 
they  had  been  labouring  hard  to  raise  an  interior  rampart' 
might  not,  like  the  outer  one,  be  so  readily  damaged  l 
action  of  the  engines.  To  render  this  second  wall  soft,  in 
to  deaden  the  violence  of  the  blows,  it  was  constrocted  i 
following  manner.  Long  beams  were  placed  end  to  eni 
laid  in  two  parallel  rows,  distant  from  each  other  the  int 
breadth  or  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  interval  hetwea 
filled  with  earth ;  and  to  prevent  the  earth  from  bnrstiiii 
transverse  beams  were  added  to  strengthen  those  whieh 
connected  lengthwise.  Thus  the  construction  of  this  la 
resembled  a  solid  edifice ;  whilst  the  blows  of  the  engines,  i 
on  a  yielding  surface,  lost  their  power;  indeed,  the  zc] 
shocks  helped  to  combine  the  materials  more  strongly  tog 
and  give  additional  compactness  to  the  entire  fEibrio^ 
the  disconcerted  commander  discovered  this,  he  instmot 
soldiers  to  hurl  against  this  new  obstacle  a  quantity  of  li 
brands.  The  wall,  abounding  with  wood,  now  cangh 
and,  burning  from  one  end  to  tiie  other,  projected  a  treme 
flame.  At  first  the  wind,  blowing  from  the  north,  o 
the  flame  directly  towards  the  position  of  the  besiegen 
threatened  the  destruction  of  their  own  engines.  But,  sad 
shifting  roimd  to  the  south,  as  if  by  Divine  direction,  the  i 
16 
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were  hurled  back  again,  and  consnined  the  bulwark  of  the 
garrison  from  top  to  bottom,  until  the  whole  became  a  nuw  of 
smouldering  ashes.  The  Romans,  thus  apparently  &vonred  by 
Providence,  retired  to  their  camp  with  joyfiil  elatiany  witli  fbe 
fixed  intention  of  advancing  to  the  assault  on  the  following 
morning;  adopting  the  precaution,  meanwhile,  of  statioimig 
strong  and  vigilant  outposts  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  garrison. 
But  during  that  night  such  a  deed  of  desperate  self-flacriflce 
and  horrible  heroism  was  to  be  consummated  beneath  the  Syzian 
stars,  as  has  few  parallels  in  human  history,  and  which  wxH 
render  that  night  memorable  to  the  end  of  time.  Eleasur, 
who,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  the  chief  of  the  emperilled 
garrison,  had  no  idea  of  flight  himself,  and  he  was  folly  resolved 
to  allow  no  such  dastardly  course  to  his  compatriots.  Reduced 
to  despair  by  seeing  his  last  intrenchment  destroyed,  and  re- 
flecting also  on  the  cruel  treatment  and  ignominious  £Eite  reserved 
by  the  Koman  conquerors  for  their  wives  and  children,  he  de- 
termined to  die,  together  with  all  his  people,  as,  in  his  Tiew,  the 
best  alternative  remaining  in  their  choice.  In  this  dread  cirisu 
of  their  affairs,  he  accordingly  assembled  around  him  all  the 
bravest  spirits  in  the  garrison,  and  reminded  them  that  the  hour 
had  now  come  when  they  must  vindicate  to  the  utmost  their 
lofty  principles.  He  pointed  out  to  them,  with  a  terrible  en- 
thusiasm and  vividness,  the  consequences  of  a  capitulation,  and 
the  abject  misery  of  their  bondage,  should  they  escape  an  ignoble 
slaughter,  and  finished  by  imploring  them  to  adopt  the  resolntkn 
of  self-immolation.  Josephus  has  given  us  in  extenao  the  snlh 
stance  of  his  impassioned  addresses  uttered  on  this  occasion.  It 
is  probable  that  the  main  points  in  thes^  remarkable  speeohei 
were  derived  by  the  historian  of  the  wars  from  one  of  the  casnel 
survivors — a  lady  reputed  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  learning.  The  power  of  eloquent  appeals,  in 
swaying  the  minds  of  large  bodies  of  men,  has  seldom  recened 
a  more  striking  illustration  than  in  the  tragical  instance  befine 
us.  With  hundreds  of  stem-looking,  battle-scarred  men  gathered 
around  him,  in  all  attitudes  of  attention,  and  with  intense  eameit- 
ness  sharpening  every  feature,  while  hanging  on  the  skirta  of 
the  warrior  crowd  might  have  been  seen  the  shrinking  fbnni 
and  wonder-stricken  faces  of  Jewish  mothers  and  iwiitiw, 
Eleazar  conmienced  his  harangue,  of  which  the  fbllowing  ii 
an  epitome. 
IS 
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'<  Since  we  long  ago,  my  generous  friends,  resolved  never  to 
be  servants  to  the  Romans,  nor  to  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  God  himself,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  fnlfilment 
of  that  determination  becomes  imperative  on  us.  We  were  the 
Tery  first  that  revolted  from  the  haughty  oppressors  of  our 
country,  and  we  are  the  last  of  our  valiant  compatriots  that 
fight  against  them  ;  and  I  cannot  but  deem  it  a  fetvour  granted 
to  us  by  God,  that  it  is  stUl  in  our  power  to  die  bravely,  and 
imsabjected,  which  has  not  been  the  case  with  many  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow  countrymen,  who  were  vanquished  unex- 
pectedly. With  to-morrow's  dawn,  we  are  lost  men,  and  will 
no  longer  possess  the  present  privilege  of  dying  with  those 
dearest  to  us.  Our  enemies,  who  indulge  in  the  hope  of  taking 
us  alive,  are  not  powerful  enough  to  prevent  our  eluding  their 
bands  by  a  voluntary  death.  It  is  plain  that  we  can  success- 
fblly  resist  them  no  longer ;  while  the  condition  of  our  desolated 
ooiintry  must  at  length  be  suffered  to  convince  us  of  the  sad 
&ct,  which  we  ought  to  have  discerned  much  earlier,  that  God 
himself  has  declared  against  us,  and  abandoned  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  he  has  ceased  to  love.  Had  we  not  been  con- 
demned and  accursed,  can  we  believe  he  would  have  permitted 
the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  ?  We,  the  last  of  our  race, 
are  crushed  under  the  Divine  anger,  and  must  share  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  unavailing  struggle.  This  impreg- 
nable fortress,  for  instance,  what  protection  has  it  afforded  us  P 
These  warlike  stores,  and  these  arms,  too — ^what  have  we  been 
able  to  achieve  with  them  P  Absolutely  nothing.  And  have 
we  not  been  openly  deprived  by  God  himself  of  all  hope  of 
deliverance  P  for  the  flame  which  at  first  threatened  our  enemies, 
and  was  afterwards  fatally  turned  back  upon  ourselves,  was  so 
directed  by  God  for  the  punishment  of  our  manifold  sins.  Still, 
if  we  have  guilt  to  expiate,  let  not  the  Homans  have  the 
Batis&ction  of  being  the  executioners  of  Divine  wrath :  let  us 
rather  ourselves  become  the  instnmients  thereof.  Our  wives 
will  thus  escape  outrage,  and  our  children  avoid  servitude. 
And  after  we  have  slain  them,  let  us  successively  bestow  that 
glorious  benefit  upon  one  another ;  and  thus  preserving  ourselves 
to  the  last  in  freedom,  rear  in  our  death  an  imperishable  funeral 
monument  to  our  memory.  But  let  us  first  destroy  our  treasarea 
and  the  fortress  by  fire,  and  so  defeat  the  cupidity  of  tha 
Romans.    Let  us  leave  them  nothing  but  the 
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show  that  we  have  not  snccnmbed  to  fSeunine,  bnt  thati  m  ic- 
cordance  with  our  well-known  principles,  we  have  prafcned 
death  to  slavery." 

Snch  was  the  suhstance  of  the  appeal  of  Eleasar  to  tiie  lofly 
patriotism  of  the   garrison,  in  those  midnight  hofura  of  mo* 
mentous  and  harrowing  suspense.    Deep  was  the  imprwuon 
produced  upon  his  auditors,  and  many  were  the  sighs,  heaved 
from  manly  hearts,  that  hroke  upon  the  solemn  silenee  thit 
ensued.    There  was  a  strange  strife  hetwixt  the  hero  and 
the  man — an  inward  war  in  almost  every  breast  between  tiw 
soft  relentings  of  the  father  or  the  husband,  and  the  fierce  and 
inflexible  resolves  of  the  patriot.    As  these  humanitiea  ooold 
not  be  at  once  extinguished,^  even  by  eloquence  the  most  in- 
spired, there  were  many  in  that  wild  group  who  could  not  taXtj 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  the  speaker.    Some  prepared  to 
adopt,  without  hesitation,  a  resolution  so  heroic.    Those  wbo 
wavered  were  moved  by  feelings  of  commiseration  and  tender- 
ness towards  their  wives  and  children ;  and  anticipating  thdr 
death  as  being  so  near  at  hand,  they  began  to  look  wistfhlly  at 
each  other  with  tearful  eyes,  showing,  by  their  distressfid 
silence,  that  they  dissented  from  the  advice  of  their  canmumder. 
Eleazor,  perceiving  these  symptoms  of  pusillanimity,  began  to 
fear  lest  even  those  who  had  applauded  his  speech  might  allow 
themselves  to  be  softened  by  the  supplications  and  tears  of  the 
more  timid.    Ho  therefore  renewed  his  exhortations  with  in- 
creasing energy  and  warmth. 

Fixing  his  eyes,  we  are  told,  with  an  expression  of  stem 
reproof,  on  those  who  had  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  tears,  and 
uttering  a  lamentable  groan,  he  resumed  his  address  by  up- 
braiding them  for  their  want  of  courage  and  consistency; 
passing  on  to  remind  them  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  their 
country  and  the  practice  of  their  noble  ancestors,  it  is  life  that^ 
under  certain  circumstances,  is  a  calamity  to  men,  and  not  deatli, 
since  the  latter  releases  the  soul  from  all  the  miseries  inddent 
to  the  mortal  body.  Dilating  on  this  point,  he  broke  forth  into 
a  strain  of  lofty  eloquence  upon  the  inunortality  and  the  diyimty 
of  the  soul ;  and  proceeded  to  argue,  that  if  the  repose  which  va 
enjoy  during  slumber  be  so  welcome  and  so  delicious,  how  mneh 
more  perfect  and  desirable  ought  to  be  the  liberty  and  rest 
which  we  are  destined  to  realize  in  the  sleep  of  death.  To 
reprove  them  for  the  fond  tenacity  with  which  they  oluig  to 
20 
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life,  he  next  appealed  to  the   example   of  the  philosophic 

Indians,  who  hahitoally  hore  life  as  a  burthen,  and,  at  the 

appointed  time,  cheerfolly  and  with  hymns  of  thanksgiying, 

threw  it  off.    But  the  part  of  his  address  which  produced  the 

most  powerM  and  perceptible  effect,  was  that  in  which  he 

rapidly  lecapitnlated  the  sufferings  and  massacres  that  had 

everywhere  fidlen  upon    the  Jewish   people,   and  which  he 

•scribed  to  the  feust  of  their  abandonment  by  God.    He  dwelt 

upon  the  happiness  of  those  who  had  patriotically  perished  in 

the  defence  of  their  country,  instead  of,  by  a  base  submission, 

betraying  it  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies ;  and  then  drew  a  most 

appalling  picture  of  the  treatment  that  would  be  inflicted  by  the 

Bomans  upon  such  of  the  vanquished  as  might  survive  the 

■tmggle — ^the  tortures  of  the  rack — ^the  agonies  of  burning — 

the  revolting  and  prolonged  cruelties  of  the  amphitheatre — ^the 

abuse   of  the  women — ^the  slavery  of  the  innocent  children. 

•«  But,"  continued  he,  in  a  strain  of  heroic  and  impetuous  ardour, 

"at  present  our  hands  are  still  at  liberty,  and  our  swords  are 

■till  in  their  grasp ;  let  them  then  be  subservient  to  us  in  our 

glorious  design.    Let  us  die  unenslaved ;  let  us  depart  from  life 

in  fireedom  with  our  wives  and  children.   This  our  law  demands 

— this  our  wives  and  children  entreat:  even  God  himself  has 

driven  us  to  this  stem  necessity ;  while  nothing  would  be  more 

mortifying  to  the  Komans  than  that  we  should  escape  their 

power,  and  disappoint  them  of  their  anticipated  victory.    Let 

us  rob  them  of  the  joy  and  triumph  of  seeing  us  subdued,  and 

rather  strike  them  with  awe  at  our  death,  and  with  enforced 

admiration  of  our  indomitable  valour.*' 

At  this  point  in  his  fierce  exhortation,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  was  interrupted  by  a  unanimous  outcry  from  the  multitude, 
whom  his  burning  words  had  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzied 
enthusiasm,  that  they  vied  with  one  another  in  their  eagerness 
to  commenoe  the  fearful  sacrifice,  each  one  seeming  to  dread 
being  anticipated  by  his  companions.  On  their  excited  spirits 
no  softer  appeals  had  now  the  slightest  effect  They  embraced 
their  wives  with  convulsive  tenderness ;  they  kissed  their  startled 
and  wondering  children  with  strange  tears,  and  the  next 
moment,  with  unshrinking  hand,  they  stabbed  them  to  the 
heart*  There  was  no  hesitation-^rno  exception.  The  horrible 
necessity  to  which  they  were  impelled  was  felt  by  them  to  bo 
justified  by  tlic  release  which  it  insiired  from  dixeT  ix^&m.«&* 
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This  first  act  in  the  terrible  tragedy  finished,  the  perpefaihn 
of  this  carnage,  overwhebned  with  horror,  and  longing  to  rqob 
their  victims  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  proceeded  to  heap  w^ 
their  riches  in  an  enormous  pile,  which  they  oonramed  by  fin. 
Ten  men  were  next  chosen  by  lot  to  kill  the  rest,  whoy  casting 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and,  taking  in  their  amis  the  now 
lifeless  bodies  of  their  wives  and  children,  presented  theb 
throats  to  those  selected  to  execute  this  melancholy  offioe.    Ihe 
ten  having  ftdfilled  their  task  without  flinching,  a  second  kt 
was  taken  to  determine  who  of  the  residue  should  slay  his  nine 
companions,  and  afterwards  consummate  the  catastrophe  by  tiie 
immolation  of  himself.    The  choice  was  made ;  the  nine  ofierBd 
then:  necks  to  the  fatal  stroke ;  and  the  solitary  surviTor  having 
examined  all  the  bodies  stretched  around  him  to  see  that  hfr 
was  extinct,  and  convinced  that  none  of  his  brethren  required 
his  fiirther  ministry,  he  fired  the  palace,  and  then  fell  an  hv 
own  sword. 

All  these  stem-souled  patriots  perished  with  the  conyictioB 
that  not  a  single  living  being  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  cf 
the  hated  Romans.  But  they  deceived  themselves,  it  'would 
appear;  for  an  aged  woman,  together  with  one  of  Eleam^ 
female  relatives,  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by  her  knov- 
ledge  and  wisdom,  and  five  children,  contrived  to  secrete 
themselves  in  a  subterranean  aqueduct,  where  they  were 
unthought  of  and  unsought  for  in  the  hurry  and  agony  of  those 
dreadful  moments.  This  almost  unparalleled  event  happened 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  corresponding  wift 
about  the  beginning  of  April  among  us.  The  number  of  As 
garrison  who  thus  perished,  including  women  and  childnBi 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  sixty — the  last  holocaust  cf 
victims  offered  up  on  the  ruined  altars  of  Jewish  independeafle. 

While  these  ghastly  deeds  were  being  done,  within  the 
enclosures  of  the  fortress,  the  Romans  were  reposing  in  tfaor 
camps,  and  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  expected  strife  cf 
the  morrow.  At  dawn  of  day,  accordingly,  they  issued  fion 
their  intrenchments,  planted  tiieir  scaling  ladders,  and  eegerif 
rushed  to  the  assault.  They  encountered  not  a  single  oppciHat 
Nothing  but  solitude,  silence,  and  the  vestiges  of  the  devouring 
flames,  met  them  in  every  direction.  Still,  feur  from  snspeetag 
what  had  happened,  they,  with  one  voice,  sent  np  a  ndg^ 
shout,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  when  they  drove  tiM 
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battering-ram,  for  the  purpose  of  startling  the  people  from  their 
hiding-plaoes.  At  this  sound,  the  terrified  women  crawled  from 
tiheir  concealment,  and  the  kinswoman  of  Eleazar  related  what 
had  happened,  with  all  its  circumstantial  horrors.  At  first,  the 
Romans  were  incredulous,  and  refused  belief  to  such  an  act  of 
devoted  patriotism,  and,  having  extinguished  the  fire,  penetrated 
into  the  palace,  where  they  discovered  the  long  piles  of  human 
wrpees,  weltering  in  gore.  The  hardy  soldiers  were  spell-bound 
with  amaze.  They  did  not  give  vent  to  the  joy  of  a  victory 
obtained  in  the  ardour  of  battle.  The  pride  of  conquest  was 
flbeoked  by  admiration  of  the  heroic  deed  they  could  no  longer 
doobt;  and  they  respected  the  sublime  contempt  for  death  by 
which  so  many  noble-minded  warriors  had  immoitalized  their 
■ftme  for  ever. 

With  the  fall  of  this  fortress  was  extinguished  the  last  hope 
of  the  Jew ;  and  the  subjugation  of  Judea  to  the  Roman  power 
became  henceforth  complete.  But  where  the  imperial  victors 
had  found  a  smiling  land,  teeming  with  plenty  and  prosperity, 
fhey  left  a  well-nigh  depopulated  wilderness.  Masada  was  dis- 
mantled and  ere  long  abandoned ;  and  its  ramparts  have  never 
nnce  that  hour  echoed  to  the  tramp  of  the  sentinel,  nor  its 
deaerted  palaces  resounded  with  the  clash  of  arms. 


From  a  very  early  period,  there  gathered  aroimd  the  scene  of 
the  memorable  exploit  we  have  just  been  contemplating,  an  im- 
penetrable mist.  Not  once,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  during  the 
lapse  of  seventeen  centuries  and  a  half,  was  the  cloud  lifted 
from  the  brow  of  this  hill  of  sacrifice.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  site  of  the  last  death-throes  of  Jewish  patriotism  passed 
from  human  memory.  Tradition  failed  to  indicate  the  spot.  No 
stream  of  pilgrims  kept  the  pathiyay  well  worn  to  the  moimtain 
ahrine.  Proscribed  and  exiled  from  their  own  dear  land,  the 
Ibet  of  few  Jews  have  ever  sought  out  the  glorious  yet  mournful 
spot.  Like  so  many  other  celebrated  localities,  it  was  reserved 
for  the  exploring  spirit  of  the  present  century  to  discover  and 
identify  it. 

The  first  among  modem  travellers  to  recognise  the  long- 
ibrgotten  rock,  were  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Smith,  who,  as  we 
have  shown  in  a  previous  tract,*  visited  the  Judean  wilderness 

•  The  Dead  Sea,  and  its  Eitplorets. 
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and  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  in  the  year  1838.  Thi 
gent  explorers  did  not,  however,  ascend  the  moiULtaiD 
contemplated  its  striking  profile,  by  means  of  a  telew 
the  neighbouring  heights  of  EngedL  Guided  by  thi 
tion  with  which  they  were  fomished  by  the  Arabs  n 
consulted,  they  have  given  us,  in  their  valuable  "  Re 
a  description  as  accurate  as  if  founded  on  a  personal  ezf 
The  spot  was  to  them  for  some  time,  we  are  told,  9 
puzzle.  The  ruins  on  the  sloping  summit  were  at 
jectured  to  be  the  remains  of  some  early  convent;  and 
that  it  was  not  until  the  great  biblical  topographez 
Palestine,  and  was  pursuing  his  subsequent  auxiliary 
the  rich  libraries  of  Berlin,  that  the  suggestion  was  ma 
by  his  former  companion,  the  Rev.  E.  Smith,  which  '. 
identifioation  of  the  modem  Sebbeh  with  the  ancient  1 

The  allusions  to  Masada  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Kobii 
stimulated  the  enterprise  and  curiosity  of  other  tra 
this  region.  Accordingly  we  find  that  in  1842,  just  j 
after  the  discovery  was  made,  the  stupendous  rock  ws 
by  Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping — ^the  former  an  Ame: 
sionary,  and  the  latter  an  English  artist,  who  wi 
sketches  in  Palestine  for  the  illustration  of  a  new  < 
Josephus.  These  gentlemen,  by  their  bold  ascent  an^ 
examination,  were  enabled  to  verify  the  somewhat  a 
statements  of  the  American  travellers.  An  acconi] 
visit,  in  connexion  with  other  explorations  in  the  nei^h 
was  prepared  by  one  of  the  party  and  forwarded  to  Dr. '. 
by  whom  it  was  afterwards  published  in  the  first  pe 
"  Bibliotheca  Sacra."  As  the  narrative  is  possessed  of 
able  value,  from  the  stirring  associations  of  the  spot 
embody  in  our  pages  some  of  the  more  interestin 
A  comparison  of  this  description  with  the  account  of 
will  tend  to  exonerate  that  annalist  from  the  suspidc 
aggeration  and  high  colouring  which  have  sometu 
insinuated  against  him.  The  more  closely  his  nai 
tested,  the  more  clearly  does  its  general  fidelity  appeal 

The  approach  to  the  cliff  of  Sebbeh  from  the  Jade 
lay  across  a  scorched  and  desolate  tract,  and  the  aspc 
entire  locality  was  that  of  stem  and  lonely  grand£ 
travellers  made  their  ascent  on  the  western  side  of  the  z 
which  they  statd  to  be  the  only  way  of  access  to  the 
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riloDS  serpentme  pass  on  the  east  haying  been  long  sinoe 
airay.*  In  climbing,  they  were  sometimes  obliged  to 
IBB  of  both  hands  and  feet.  In  speaking  of  the  loftiness 
site,  they  thought  the  language  of  Josephus  to  be  by  no 
exaggerated.  It  required  strong  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
t  precipices  and  look  directly  down,  the  depth  of  these 
I  being  estimated  at  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet.  The 
b  points  of  the  rock  are  on  the  north  and  che  south-west ; 
per  snr£euie  sloping  gently  towards  the  south-east  comer. 
hole  area  is.  calculated  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
from  north  to  south,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
jch  there  are  now  no  traces  of  its  former  exuberant 
tion. 

•  White  Promontory,'  on  which  Silva  raised  his  siege 
was  not  only  distinctly  recognised,  but  also  ascended,  by 
i^ellers.  The  lower  parts  of  the  wall  of  Herod,  which 
)d  the  entire  circuit  of  the  hill-top,  were  foimd  still  to 
The  material  of  which  it  is  composed  had  assumed  the 
ark  red  complexion  as  the  rock  itself,  though  the  wall  is 
have  been  built  of  white  stone ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
le  ancient  authorities  are  correct  on  this  point,  as  on  break- 
3  stone,  it  was  found  internally  to  possess  a  whitish  hue, 
had  been  lost  by  centuries  of  exposure  to  the  embrowning 
01  the  sun. 

the  existing  foundations, "  says  Mr.  Wolcott,  "  we  could 
oly  the  genera]  outlines  of  the  structures  which  Josephus 
les.  The  peculiar  form  of  some,  composed  of  long 
}]  rooms,  indicated  that  they  had  been  storehouses  or 
ks,  rather  than  private  dwellings.  The  arehitecture,  both 
wall  and  of  the  buildings,  was  of  one  kind,  consisting  of 
stones  quarried  probably  on  the  summit,  laid  loosely 
er,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  stone, 
the  appearance  of  cobbled  work.  We  thought  at  first  it 
lardly  be  the  work  of  Herod ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
is  so.  The  stone  is  of  the  most  durable  kind,  and  there 
traces  of  more  ancient  work ;  and  these  would  be  almost 
ly  materials  accessible  in  such  a  spot." 
r  the  head  of  the  ascent  is  a  ruined  gateway,  with  a 
i  arch,  which  our  travellers  took  to  be  of  more  modem 

111  afterwardB  appear  that  this  impreaaion  was  not  correct,  aa  De  ^mlce) 
to  haTe  ascended  hj  this  path. 
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date  than  the  remainder  of  the  fortreM,  though,  in  on  ( 
the  supposition  is  extremely  improhahle.  A  biiilclxii§'t 
circular  recess  in  the  eastern  wall,  is  situated  dose  bj« 
or  fifty  feet  helow  the  northern  summit  are  the  fbondili 
round  tower,  prohahly  occupied  as  an  outpost  NflV 
windows  cut  in  the  rock,  with  their  sides  whitenedf  a 
belonging  to  some  large  cistern  now  covered  up. 

That  which  seems  to  have  interested  the  travellen  n 
the  Koman  wall  of  circumvallation,  which  wvm  distindi 
able  in  every  part  of  its  course.  The  outline  of  tiie  ^ 
seen  from  the  heights  above,  looked  as  complete  as  if  \ 
been  but  recently  abandoned.  "We  afterwards,"  a 
Wolcott,  "  examined  the  wall  in  places,  and  found  it 
broad,  built  like  the  ramparts  above,  only  more  rudely, 
of  course  crumbled,  and  was  probably  never  high.  It 
the  siege  before  us  with  an  air  of  reality ;  and  recalk 
minds,  as  we  looked  down  upon  it,  the  awful  immolatic 
had  taken  place  on  the  spot  where  we  stood.  It  wi 
stupendous  illustration  of  the  Koman  perseverance  that 
the  world,  which  could  sit  down  so  deliberately  in  such 
and  commence  a  siege  with  such  a  work;  and,  I  may  ad 
could  scale  such  a  fortress.  We  found  among  the  rod 
a  round  stone,  which  had  probably  been  hurled  from  a  c 

Messrs.  Wolcott  and  Tipping  spent  the  greater  part 
days  at  Sebbeh,  when  they  were  obliged  ta  leave  from 
proaching  exhaustion  of  provisions.  They  were  diss 
also  in  a  supply  of  water,  which  could  only  be  procu 
the  scanty  collections  left  by  the  recent  rains  in  the  h 
the  rocks ;  thus  confirming  the  statement  of  Josephus,  tl 
as  well  as  food  had  to  be  brought  to  the  beleaguering 
army  from  a  considerable  distance. 

The  veil  of  oblivion  that  had  so  long  overhung  the  o 
Masada  having  been  thus  lifted,  it  henceforth,  as  might  1 
expected,  became  a  point  of  attraction  to  all  Dead  Sea 
In  the  year  1848,  the  hoary  old  rock  was  honoured  wij 
by  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  American  f 
expedition.  Early  in  the  morning  of  April  the  29th 
was  detached  from  the  encampment  at  Engedi,  charged 
commission  to  examine  the  frowning  cliff  before  them 
eight  o'clock,  according  to  Lieut.  Lynch's  narrative,  ti 
to  a  ravine  at  the  foot  of  Sebbehf  where  they  fell  ii 
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\,  U  bet  wide,  and  marked  bj  two  paroUel  rom  of 
h  extended  a  ooniidorable  dUtOQce.  At  nine  o'clock 
d  a  low  cave  in  the  Bonthem  tace  of  the  mountain, 
kiyal — a  deep  ravine,  which  separates  the  cliff  from 
fe  on  the  north.  Here  the  party  dianionnt«d,  as  it 
upOMoble  to  proceed  fiirther  on  horseback.  Thence, 
pon  their  hands  and  knees,  they  clambered  np  the 
gged  cliff — its  perpendicular  aidea  pierced  with  f^wr^ 
W  rock  of  Gibraltar.  They  were  inclined  to  beUeTe 
kby  which  they  ascended,  is  the  one  which  Joeephna 
pent.  They  crossed  the  ravine  npon  a  chalky  ridga, 
nigh  considerably  below  the  highest  point  of  the 
nects  the  soatfaem  steep  of  Seyal  with  the  north«m 
of  Maaada. 

■revious  travellers,  the  present  party  passed  throng 
^teway  with  its  pointed  arch,  the  stones  composing 
nrionaly  inscribed  with  Greek  delta-shaped  figures, 
caembluig  the  planetary  ^mbol  of  Venus ;  some  iq>- 
me  reverted,  and  others  again  with  rude  oroaaes  and 


■d  letter  T  In  describing  tht  area  to  which  this  gate- 
used  them,  about  the  same  dimenaions  are  assigned 
Ten  by  Mr  Wolcott  The  absence  of  vegetahcfa, 
be  bottoms  of  a  few  weed  and  lichen-G<yvete&  ex.- 
ilaonoticed  Towarda  the  □orth-westem  e4ge  ot  ft« 
'rred  the  remama  of  one  of  Herod'e  ancieift.  cttterna 
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or  granaries,  of  considerable  extent,  but  much  choked  ifi&ftl 
ruins  and  mbbish  of  its  own  cemented  walls,  together  wititkl 
decomposed  thistles  and  rank  weeds  of  many  centoiieii  li| 
the  opposite  south-west  comer  of  the  rock  they  finmd  a 
larger  excavation,  beantifolly  stuccoed  with  pebUes,  nd  t\ 
smooth  and  clean  as  if  just  finished.  It  had  a  galleiy  ndlj 
flight  of  forty  steps,  and  was  lighted  by  two  windows,  vitt 
on  the  southern  fiojce  of  the  cliff.  This  circumstance  kd  4i 
explorers  to  infer  that  there  were  numerous  other  ex«nlilj 
subterranean  chambers,  lighted  by  the  apertures  of  the 
which  they  had  seen  outside  on  their  ascent ;  bat  they  fiuMI 
gain  access  to  them. 

The  ruins  of  the  round  tower,  before  referred  to,  perched  cii 
inaccessible  precipitous  ledge  of  rock,  are  placed  at  a  distuflK 
about  100  feet  (instead  of  40  or  50  feet)  below  the 
summit ;  while,  according  to  the  Americans,  at  about  40  or 
feet  lower  stUl,  are  the  foundations  of  a  square  enclosure, 
found  it  impossible  to  descend  to  examine  these  ruins, 
the  remains  of  the  round  tower,  or  donjon-keep,  there  ^ntt( 
the  summit  the  fragments  of  walls  with  circular  recesses  of ' 
sellated  brick- work,  arched  doorways,  and  mullioned 
partly  surrounding  an  enclosure  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
yard  or  quadrangle  of  the  castle,  but  which  the  exploren : 
filled  with  rubbish,  fragments  of  marble,  mosaic,  and 
One  of  the  windows,  apparently  a  relic  of  a  chapel,  looked  i 
upon  the  sea,  which  from  this  point  could  be  seen 
its  entire  extent. 

Continuing  their  researches  towards  the  southern  and 
edge  of  the  cliff,  they  followed  a  perilous  track  along  the  i 
of  the  rock,  which,  in  their  opinion,  could  not  have  been 
than  1000  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  chasni, 
came  upon  an  extensive  shelf  or  platform,  encumbered 
masses  of  rubbish  and  masonry,  evidently  the  ruins  of  the 
which  edged  the  cliff  above.  Scrambling  over  the  heapi,M| 
reached  an  excavation  called  by  the  Arab  guide  a  cistern,  i^| 
is  probably  correct,  for  in  descending  they  saw  narrow  tnM^ 
or  aqueducts,  the  inner  half  scooped  in  the  rock.  At  d* 
entrance  of  this  excavation  they  saw  the  carcase  of  an  vatm 
recently  killed,  resembling  a  rabbit,  and  which  was  prbb^T 
the  "  coney'*  of  scripture.  To  the  loft  of  the  entzanee^  tf> 
within  the  cell,  was  a  small  fiight  of  steps  terminatiiig  V* 
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rm.  Like  the  walls,  the  steps  were  coated  with  cement. 
I  was  an  aperture  not  accessible  to  the  steps,  which  they 
red  to  reach  by  making  notches  in  the  wall.  It  was  the 
loe  of  a  low  cave,  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a  window 
g  oat  upon  the  steep  face  of  the  adjoining  ravine.  Around 
Qgh  and  uncemented  walls  were  rude  crosses  in  red  paint, 
gpom  the  dust  of  the  floor  the  explorers  found  the  fresh 
lints  of  the  antelope. 

■  spirited  party  also  attempted  to  examine  the  southern 
ptims  face  of  the  mountain,  (the  one  represented  in  our 
Bgraving,)  by  following  the  dangerous  zigzag  path  along 
idge,  which  merely  projected  a  few  feet  from  the  rough 
e  of  rock ;  but  they  found  the  enterprise  impracticable, 
the  looseness  of  the  stones,  and  the  certain  destruction 
iwaited  them  in  the  yawning  abysses  below,  should  they 
br  a  moment  lose  their  foot-hold. 

)  third  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  last  band  of 
larian  pilgrims  that  braved  the  perils  of  this  exciting 
ition,  consisted  of  M.  de  Saulcy  and  his  vivacious  French* 
aions.  This  visit  took  place  so  late  as  January  11th, 
Unhappily,  at  the  time  of  their  ascent  of  Sebbeh,  they 
lot  aware  of  the  traditional  associations  that  give  to  that 
d  cliff  its  awfidness  of  interest.  They  seem,  however,  to 
made  some  important  observations,  which  were  recorded 
9  spot,  and  which,  on  M.  de  Saulcy  afterwards  making 
If  acquainted  with  the  historical  antecedents  of  the  spot, 
bond  to  be  strikingly  confirmatory  both  of  the  description, 
ephus  and  of  the  accounts  published  by  his  predecessors 
reL  From  that  gentleman's  narrative  of  this  adventurous 
Bon  we  propose  to  give  a  few  of  the  more  interesting 
^  refening  such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  a  more 
9d  account,  to  the  work  itself.  The  toils  and  dangers  of 
oent  are  thus  described. 

saving  our  encampment  (on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea) 
'  zear,"  says  the  leader  of  the  party,  "  we  direct  our  course 
ds  the  right  bank  of  the  large  chasm  which  divides  us 
the  mountains  of  Sebbeh.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  the 
fragments  roll  under  our  feet.  After  some  minutes'  pro- 
the  path  becomes  more  difficult,  and  goats  alone  might 
atent  with  it,  supposing  they  were  not  over-difficult  to 
I.    There  can  be  no  doubt  we  are  moving  on  the  -genkraA 
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ledge  called  by  Josephus  *'the  Serpent ;"  but  I  avouch,  txAwf 
companions  nvill  Bcarcelj  gainsay  me,  that  the  historiaii  of  tiil 
Jews  has  described  it  in  too  flattering  colours*  It  is  one  on- 
tinual  scaling-ladder,  several  hundred  feet  in  perpendicBlff 
height.  If  you  venture  a  glance  to  the  left,  while  on  tUl 
picturesque  ascent,  beware  of  the  vertigo,  and  a  bottomlai 
abyss  which  threatens  you  with  a  kind  of  fktal  fascinatioiL  Wr 
determine,  therefore,  to  look  only  to  the  right  as  we  go  iff 
going  down  we  shall  have  the  variety  of  looking  to  the  14 
which  will  be  some  consolation." 

Two  of  the  party,  at  this  point  of  the  enterprise,  drop  df 
their  enthusiasm  not  being  equal  to  the  demands  made  npoaik^J 
Five  members  of  the  band,  however,  panting  and  out  of 
still  follow  their  Bedouin  leaders,  their  pride  not  allowing 
to  be  outdone  by  those  iron  savages  of  the  desert,  who  nuh 
the  goat-path  as  though  it  were  a  royal  high-road.    "  At 
continues  M.  de  Saulcy,  "  we  reach  a  platform,  -pre-eaojaaAf 
rugged  and  narrow  at  first,  rent  by  a  chasm  bearing  awaj  tf ; 
the  north-west.    But  the  area  soon  becomes  wider,  and  yn 
ourselves  encircled  by  fragments  of  walls,  and  heaps  of 
ruins — ^unquestionable  evidences  of  ancient  habitations. 

"  To  our  left  the  crest  of  the  precipice  is  protected  by  a  ^. 
of  dry  stones,  heaped  up  without  order ;  and  this  wall  dqfj 
rapidly,  with  the  rock  that  bears  it,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cha* 
on  the  northern  side  of  which  we  have  left  our  camp.    Then 
no  mistaking  the  locality ;  it  is  the  spot  which  Josephus  caVi 
Leuke.    To  our  left  begins  "  the  Serpent " — the  path  we  h«* 
just  followed,  leading  down  to  the  Dead  Sea.     Behind  us  M 
be  the  western  path,  with  the  tower  which  intersected  it,  * 
both  roads  met  at  this  point.     Both  path  and  tower,  however 
are  concealed  by  the  remains  of  Silva's  camp,  which  was  placrf 
on  this  very  spot." 

Standing  on  Leuke,  and  looking  eastward,  "  we  have  befiW 
us  the  perpendicular  rock  of  Masada,  200  feet  in  height,  on  tin 
smoothly-scarped  side  of  which  appear  a  few  excavations,  i^ 
sembling  those  of  a  necropolis,  and  placed  about  fifty  feet  bdo*  j 
the  summit,  without  any  protuberant  stones  or  steps  by  vhitf 
to  reach  them.  There  could  have  been  no  access  but  by  rt^ 
terranean  passages  from  the  interior  of  the  fortress.  A  ridg^ 
as  narrow  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  leads  along  the  top  of  8> 
artificial  causeway,  made  of  light  earth.  This  causeway,  unitinji 
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I  the  Bide  of  the  rock  Masada,  is  all  that  remains  of 
Avmd.*  The  platform  by  which  it  was  surrounded  has 
i  down  hy  th^  action  of  time  and  the  rains  on  the  soft 
h  ibnned  the  foundations.    The  stones  have  all  rolled  P 

the  precipices  on  either  side,  and  there  remains  now 
pe  bat  this  dangerous  ridge  before  us,  which  we  must 
B  on  like  rope-dancers,  without  even  the  advantage  of  "^ 

og^pole. 

fbw  seconds  we  have  crossed  the  abyss,  and  here  we 
ing  on  to  the  side  of  the  rock  of  Masada.  Another 
I  escalade  is  before  us,  and  fifty  feet  higher  up  we 
remains  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  on  the  side  of  the  pre- 
d  on  the  ruins  of  a  buttress,  built  of  fine  freestone. 
it  we  gain  the  summit,  and  a  small  renmant  of  a  path, 
between  tlie  precipice  on  one  side  and  the  ruins  of  a 
wall  on  the  other,  leads  us  to  a  well-preserved  gate  of 
workmanship,  with  an  ogival  (pointed)  arch.  The 
of  this  form  of  arch  is  thus  carried  back  to  the  epoch 
the  Great,  or,  at  the  very  latest,  to  that  of  Titus  and 
iction  of  Masada."  After  referring  to  the  inscriptions, 
have  already  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  the  American 
.  de  Saulcy  proceeds : — "  Beyond  this  gate,  a  level 
ears  before  us :  it  is  the  platform  of  Masada.  Happily, 
leached  it  with  sound  limbs ;  and,  as  we  have  not  halted 
ay,  fifty  minutes  have  sufficed  to  bring  us  from  the 
he  spot  on  which  we  stand." 

'  thus  attained  the  western  crest  of  the  hiU,  now 
still,  but  once  vocal  with  the  sounds  of  human  strife 
am,  the  attention  of  the  travellers  was  speedily  arrested 
dn,  which,  at  a  short  distance  from  them,  was  con- 
from  its  size  and  stateliness.  It  resembled  a  church 
ni-circular  apsis,  and  was  constructed  of  fine  freestone, 
y  worked.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  very  hard 
daid  with  mosaic  work,  consisting  of  thousands  of 
fragments  of  broken  pottery  fixed  in  the  mortar,  and 
egidar  designs.  Some  small  detached  cubes  of  red, 
I  black  stone,  scattered  about,  leading  M.  de  Saulcy  to 
lat  the  hall  was  paved  with  real  mosaic,  he  induced 
in  attendants  to  dear  away  the  rubbish  from  the 
n,  to  the  delight  of  the  travellers,  a  handsome 
•  See  back,  pages  15  and  16. 
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mosaio  payement,  disposed  in  cmioiiB  knots,  was  broogfat  1» 
light.     Unfortunately,    however,    it  was  in   a  state  of  Mi 
dilapidation.    Fragments  of  moulding  in  white  marble  mn 
strewed  about,  of  which  sketches  were  taken  by  the  artistBrfl 
the  party ;  and  specimen  pieces  of  the  curious  pottery  snd  gkft ] 
discovered  were  carried  away  as  mementoes  of  the  visit   Tkj 
building,  of  which  these  are  the  vestiges,  was  called  by 
Arabs  the  Qasr,  or  Palace ;  and  is  no  doubt  identical  wil^ 
superb  edifice  reared  by  Herod,  and  in  which,  in  all  prol 
the  last  tragic  act  of  Jewish  patriotism  was  consummated. 

In  exploring  the  remainder  of  the  platform,  another 
north-east  of  the  palace,  attracted  the  special  notice  of 
party.    This  was   a  quadrangular  enclosure,  of  much 
ancient  style  than  any  of  the  other  buildings.    A  deep 
ditch  divides  it  from  the  rest  of  the  platform,  beginning 
the  left  flank  of  a  square  ruined  tower,  which  commands 
entire  ground.    Ascending  this  tower,  the  travellers  obtainedl 
full  view  of  the  interior  of  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
marked,  in  the  direction  from  south  to  north,  by  oontini 
lines  and  heaps  of  large,  black,  irregular  stones — ^remain 
buildings  that  have  crumbled  down  where  they  were 
In  De  Saulcy's  opinion,  this  enclosure  constituted  the  orif 
fortress  built  by  Jonathan,  while  all  the  other  stroctnres 
the  work  of  Herod. 

These  were  the  most  noteworthy  remains  referred  to  by' 
leader  of  the  French  expedition.    In  common  with  his 
decessors  in  research,  he  speaks  of  the  surprising  state 
preservation  in  which  the   besieging  works  of  the 
general  still  survive.    The  entire  plan  is  capable  of  being 
made  out;  and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were 
inspected  by  him  on  his  descent  from  the  mountain. 

The  identity  of  Masada  having  been  thus  clearly  estabUflheij 
we  may  hope  to  have  tidings  from  its  brow  again  and  again, 
traveller  after  traveller  is  tempted  to  scale  its  scarred  sumniti] 
and  to  report  his  observations  to  the  world.  It  is  much  to  te^ 
regretted  that,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of  society  in  tin 
East,  so  little  has  been  done  to  reclaim  from  oblivion  some  d 
the  most  hallowed  sites  of  Palestine.  May  the  convulsions  sni 
changes  that  are  now  occurring  prove  the  harbingers  of  a  betlff 
state  of  things  in  all  Bible  lands. 
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THE   LAKE   OF   GALILEE; 

ITS     CITIES.     AND     ITS     ASSOCIATION 


]  iriT  waa  k  joyoug 
niimp  and  Bucceeded 
\  a  mght  ne^er  to  be 
I  forg'otten  by  me  The 
f  Blaes  -were  dewr  the 
■09  aofl:  a  gentle 
breeze  mityatinj  the 
at  i  the  lake  slept  aa  tranqoil  a3  a  babe  m  its  oradle  to  which  . 
^ncied  it  waa  not  unlike;  and  a  deep  bine  sunlight  bathed 
B  bore,  swelling  hills  in  s  serene  beauty ;   and  ttkea  1  tAt^A 


cise  of  its  duties,  he  had  just  commenced  with  me  i 
the  Holy  Land,  when  he  fell  ill,  the  very  day  our  feet 
the  shores  of  this  sacred  lake.  An  unexpected  call,  c 
with  some  missionary  duties,  compelled  me  to  leave 
under  the  care  of  a  friend,  while  I  hastened  to  Beiro 
way  thither  and  hack  was  speedily  traversed.  The  f 
f  j  or  two  after  our  re-union  was  spent  in  taking  refe 

and  in  that  almost  silent  and  deep  mental  communii 
hest  satisfies  the  heart  of  close  kindred  when  fraui 
unusual  emotion. 

At  length  we  rose,  as  if  spontaneously,  at  the  same 
left  our  tent,  and  ascended  an  elevation  on  the  westei 
the  city,  where  we  sat  down  hand  in  hand,  with  our 
|i  well  as  our  eyes  rivetted  on  the  water  helow  and  the 

which  it  was  encompassed.    The  whole  scene  looked 
if  I  had  often  seen  it ;  I  knew  every  part — the  sha] 
-y.  lake,  the  hue  of  its  waves,  the  hrooks,  the  ravines,  H 

j  ■  I  and  the  heights  of  the  hill — nay,  the  history  of  every 

the  history  of  the  whole,  from  the  earliest  period  dov 
year  1853;   for  I  had  read  and  studied  eveiy thing 
conjectured,  disputed,  and  established  regarding  "  tb 
I  Galilee."    And  now  that  I  saw  it — saw  those  heavens 

Ij^  sea,  on  which  I  had  so  often  mused — ^I  was  so  overcom 

influence,  that  for  a  season  I  could  not  utter  a  word. 
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am  glad  you  haTe  awakened  me  from  my  reverie.  I 
3d  to  recite  to  you  what  I  know  respecting  this  hallowed 
I,  but  80  intense  and  absorbing  were  my  feelings  that 
1  not  a  tongue.  The  silence  is  broken ;  now  then  listen, 
approach  to  this  place  I  never  shall  forget.  Wearied  as 
with  the  long  and  toilsome  journey  from  the  shores  of  the 
aranean  hither,  I  felt  all  my  energies  quickened  afresh 
tew  near  to  these  waters,  and  to  you,  my  child.  The  inci- 
rf  my  journey  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  I  must 
few  words  of  what  I  saw  and  felt  before  I  descended  into 
niiL  For  miles,  the  country,  as  you  approach  it  on  the 
liies  with  a  gradual  but  decided  ascent.  A  little  after 
I  and  my  companions  opened  on  our  right  a  magnificent 
of  slopes,  with  a  bare  glimpse  of  this  spot  and  the 
axDB  of  Bashan  beyond.  Those  slopes  are  fields  of  grain, 
d  into  rectangles  of  different  hues  and  different  stages  of 
h.  Patches  of  flowers  lay  scattered  about — ^here  the  scarlet 
ne,  and  there  the  blue  convolvolus ;  but  the  gentle  and 
iant  slopes  looked  like  mosaic,  with  a  prevailing  purple 
the  hue  of  the  thorny  shrub  merar.  On  our  route,  the  pre- 
f  rock  was  limestone,  of  which  for  the  most  part  consist  the 
inmng  the  panorama  you  behold.  As  we  passed  over  a  rich 
Tely  country,  and  witnessed  signs  that  barley  harvest  was 
'  over  and  wheat  harvest  about  to  begin,  we  saw  labourers 
og  in  the  fi^elds,  but  no  houses  and  few  trees.  At  a 
in  on  the  high  road  fix)m  Jerusalem  to  Damascus — ^the 
lown  which  probably  Paul  hurried  when  he  proceeded 
he  former  to  the  latter  city,  on  his  mission  of  intolerance 
law  some  Christian  pilgrims  taking  rest  and  refreshment, 
tired  horses,  with  drooping  heads,  waiting  their  turn  to 

.ble  to  restrain  my  impatience,  I  now  rode  ahead,  and  was 
ipon  the  brow  of  what  to  a  spectator  at  its  base  must 
r  a  lofty  mountain.  Far  down  a  green  sloping  chasm 
the  sea,  like  a  mirror  embosomed  in  its  curved  and  beautiful 
i  izeeless  hills.  "  How  dear,"  said  I,  "  how  very  dear  to 
iziatian  the  memories  of  that  spot !  t?ie  lake  of  the  New 
neiit!  Blessed  beyond  compare,  it  bore  the  Son  of  God 
gar&icef  and  gave  temporary  shelter  to  him  who  had  not 
to  lay  bis  head.  Its  cli£&  first  echoed  the  glad  tidxxv^ 
ration,  and  from  its  towns  the  first  of  the  apo&\\<&&  ^€t« 
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gathered  for  its  ministry.  Its  placid  water  and  its  dnelTiiig 
beach,  the  ruined  cities  once  crowded  with  busy  men,  and  t)i 
everlasting  hills,  recall  and  attest  the  deeds  of  wondrous  kM 
there  performed,  and  almost  make  the  very  stones  leionl 
once  more  with  the  words  of  the  Teacher  and  SaTionr  of  4i 
world. 

The  roadside  and  the  uncultivated  slopes  of  the  hilkiM 
full  of  flowers,  and  abounded  with  singing  birds.  Arooad  19 ! 
feet  lay  mementoes  for  ever  consecrated  in  the  retentiTe  Bl 
lo^'ing  memory  of  Christian  tradition.  Near  by  was  IheW] 
where  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  com.  Yet  nearff^ 
the  spot  where  the  Saviour  fed  the  famishing  multitude, 
the  left  stood  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  where  the  Word 
his  memorable  compcnd  of  wisdom  and  love.  Yet  a  little 
as  I  shall  show  you  by  and  bye — ^was  fought  one  of  the 
dreadful  battles  recorded  in  history,  as  if  to  show  how  little  i 
regards  the  noblest  precepts  and  the  highest  example.  Easily  < 
my  mind  revert  to  spots  at  a  greater  or  less  distance ;  on  my  1 
to  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  was  brought  up,  and  to  Tabor, 
he  was  transfigured ;  a  little  more  to  the  south  and  west  I 
carried  in  spirit  to  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  thenoe^ 
I  borne  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  rich  valley  of 
and  Joseph's  well,  and  l^e  woman  of  Samaria.  Hastemog 
thought  back  northwardly,  I  saw  with  my  bodily  eyes, 
in  the  remote  distance,  first  the  dewy  top  of  Mount  He 
and  then  the  snow-capped  heights  of  Lebanon,  still  glit 
and  basking  in  the  beams  of  day,  while  a  chaste  cool 
of  white  fleecy  clouds  himg  around  his  base.  The  sun  was 
setting  behind  me  over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medit 
it  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  red  light,  which  filled  the 
sky  for  many  degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  throwing  a 
on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  lake,  was  slightly  reflected  from 
smooth  glassy  sui'face.  That  brow  was  visible  for  miles  on  I 
right  and  left,  rising,  as  you  see,  abruptly  out  of  the  watff  i 
that  immense  and  continuous  bulwark,  gprand  and  masaivet ; 
softened  by  graceftil  undulations,  and  here  and  there 
with  vegetation  from  the  simimit  down  to  the  water's  edf^l 
Beyond  that  ridge  stretched  out  an  apparently  boundless  regiAl 
filled  up  with  a  countiess  number  of  beautiful  swelling  lAj 
clad  in  verdure,  which  at  the  moment  were  invested  intii*  I 
peculiar  richness  of  colouring. 
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1 1  stood  there  on  the  western  edge  of  this  basin,  and  thought 
y  route,  and  beheld  the  opposite  mountain,  I  was  ^iyidly 
]k  with  the  propriety  of  some  scriptural  terms,  and  then 
larared  that  those  who  employed  them  lived  on  the  spots  of 
)h  they  wrote.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  or  two.  I  had 
Hi  in  my  more  minute  study  of  the  gospels,  been  struck  with 
pecoliarity  of  the  phrase,  "  After  this  he  (Jesus)  went  down 
Ifepemaum."*  Why  this  "went  dawnV* — ^why  not  simply 
Mt?**  Capernaum  was  on  the  marg^  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
I  Nuareth — ^the  place  of  departure — stood  midway  between 
tJike  and  the  Mediterranean ;  the  distance  was  not  great, 
Vi^. being  just  across  the  country ;  why,  under  these  circum- 
ees,  use  the  terms  "  up  "  or  "  down  ?  '*  Would  not  "  across  " 
>  been  more  descriptive  ?  I  now  see  my  error.  I  myself 
)  come  hither  down  firom  Nazareth ;  this  I  should  know 
.  the  general  lie  of  the  country,  but  this  I  know  also  from 
results  of  scientific  information;  for  while  the  ruins  of 
imaum  are  there  on  the  left,  deep  sunk  on  the  western 
(in  of  this  basin,  Nazareth  stands  1237  feet  above  the  level 
le  sea.  The  exactitude  of  the  scriptural  phraseology  is  the 
I  remarkable,  because,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  road 
e  western  brow  is  for  some  distance  an  ascent. 
hen,  too,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  those  precipitous  eastern  hills, 
■acted  here  and  tiiere  by  deep  ravines,  I  saw  not  only  the 
I  of  the  sudden  storms  which  I  find  from  the  Bible  fall  on 
lake,  but  also  with  what  strict  propriety  those  storms  are 
ibed  as  coming  down  on  its  waters,  as  in  the  words,  "  But 
ley  sailed,  he  (Jesus)  fell  asleep :  and  there  came  down  a 
1  of  wind  on  the  lake,  and  they  were  filled  with  water  and 
in  jeopardy.  And  they  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him, 
ig,  Master,  we  perish!  Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the 
.  and  the  raging  of  the  water ;  and  they  ceased,  and  there 
a  calm."  f  Indeed,  you  may  at  this  moment  see  with  your 
eyes  an  illustration.  The  moon  has  cast  a  vivid  ray  on  the 
of  that  steep  and  lofty  mountain  there  on  the  southeast  of 
ake  near  its  extremity.  Figure  to  yourself  a  number  of 
als  set  in  motion  down  that  rapid  descent,  and  you  will  in 
T  have  before  you  the  fact  recorded  in  these  words :  "  The 
»  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the 
Rnd  perished  in  the  waters. "  % 

John  iL  12,  oompare  tL  16.       f  Luke  viii.  23,  24.        t  Matt.  ▼iii.  S2. 
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But  these  remarks  remind  me  of  my  intention 
to  you  a  few  exact  particulars  regarding  this  i 
8x>ot.  As  I  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  whi( 
rnmed  city,  I  had  a  full  opportunity  to  suppln 
of  my  reading  by  the  observations  of  my  own  € 
Palestine,  from  Hermon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  hi 
unlike  that  of  a  man,  I  saw  in  the  Lake  of  Gali 
the  country,  and  in  figure,  if  not  also  in  fun< 
resembles  a  heart.  Beceiving  the  waters  of  th 
artery  on  its  north-eastern  lobe,  it  sends  out 
on  its  south-western  extremity,  and  so  conneo 
antlered  Lebanon,  with  its  upper  extremities,  th< 
and  its  lower  extremities,  the  hills  of  Samaria  f 
spinal  cord  of  this  living  frame  runs  from  the 
to  the  Dead  Sea  in  a  deep  serpentine  ravine, 
the  heart  of  the  country,  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
the  system,  for  its  surface  is  652  feet  below  the 
The  bottom  is  a  concave  basin,  of  which  the  gret 
far  ascertained,  is  165  feet.  But  this  inland 
rising  and  falling,  from  copious  rains  or  rapid 
constantly  fluctuating  in  depth.  The  mountain 
varying  height.  Those  on  the  eastern  side  run 
while  those  on  the  western  side  nowhere  exceec 
waters  of  the  lake — which,  besides  "the  Se 
bear  in  scripture  several  designations,  as,  **it 
nereth,"t "  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,"  J  and  "the  5 
-*-are  fresh,  limpid,  salubrious,  and  abounding  in 
is  not  less  than  fifteen  miles  long  and  seven  and 

Specially  celebrated  is  the  lake  for  its  fish, 
in  curing  fish,  the  ancient  Tarichea,  nowEl-Ker 
western  comer,  obtained  its  name.  Carp  an< 
caught  in  its  waters.  The  right  to  fish  was 
farmed  of  the  Turkish  Government  for  700  piast 
persons  resident  in  Tiberias.  A  series  of  writer 
fame  of  the  lake  as  supplying  by  its  fish  a  mean 
sistence,  and  a  source  of  considerable  gain.  Th 
be  considered  healthy,  for  the  heat  in  the  mi* 
is  extreme,  rising  in  the  shade  to  103^  Fahrenht 
febrile  complaints  are  more  than  usually  prevalt 

•  John  vi.  1.       +  Num.  xxxiv.  11.        t  Luke  v.  1. 

UMatt,  Till.  14. 
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<  with  water  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  very  favourable 
(floB.  Hence  of  old  the  great  beauty  of  its  shores,  and 
B  ikme  of  their  palms  and  balsam  trees.  Even  now  the 
Oennesareth,  midway  on  the  western  side,  has  almost  a 
bznriance,  and  around  Tiberias  still,  wheat,  barley, 
obacco,  melons,  and  grapes  of  the  finest  quality,  are 

in  great  abundance.  The  melons,  which  are  very 
I  beautiful,  are  much  sought  after  both  at  Acre  and 
i,  where  melons  are  not  in  season  till  a  month  after 
Tiberias  are  fully  ripe.  The  spring  has  a  genial 
and  brings  bright  skies,  though  not  without  rain, 
ner  is  specially  exposed  to  scorching  winds  from  the 
1  the  terrible  blasts  of  the  sirocco ;  while  the  winter, 
hich  snow  occasionally  falls,  has  a  mildness  of  a 
atnre  between  the  severity  of  Lebanon  and  the  soft- 
ericho.     Comparable  by  its  form,  its  depression,  its 

its  vegetation  with  the  cauldron  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
of  Galilee  was  yet  eminently  fitted  for  a  human  abode, 
lie  highest  culture  of  human  beings,  by  the  general 
n  of  its  specific  qualities,  as  well  as  by  its  position 
ntre  of  what  was  probably  the  most  populous  part  of 
alestine,  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles." 
natural  beauty  of  the  region  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
judge  for  yourself.  Very  different  are  the  reports 
pecting  its  claims  in  this  particular.  Some  writers 
it  as  exquisitely  lovely;  others  set  it  forth  as  bare 
and  unattractive.  Miss  Martineau,  in  her  "  Eastern 
expresses  no  small  surprise  that  the  lake  should  ever 
L  described  as  beautiful.  A  less  prejudiced  observer, 
ison,  speaks  in  qualified  terms:  '*  I  must  confess,''  he 
tie  attraction  lies  more  in  the  associations  than  in 
ry  itself.  The  lake  presents  indeed  a  beautiM  sheet 
water  in  a  deep  depressed  basin,  from  which  the  shores 
leral  steeply  and  continuously  all  around,  except  where 
nr  sometimes  a  deep  wady,  occasionally  interrupts  them. 
are  rounded  and  tame,  with  little  of  the  picturesque 
Ebrm ;  they  are  decked  by  no  shrubs  nor  forests ;  and 
rerdure  of  the  grass  and  herbage,  which  earlier  in  the 
ght  give  them  a  pleasing  aspect,  was  already  (June 
e ;  they  were  now  only  naked  and  dreary.  Whoever 
)  for  the  magnificence  of  the  Swiss  lake%,  ox  Wi&  ^^t 
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beauty  of  those  of  England  and  the  United  States,  will  be  d 
appointed.  My  expectations  had  not  been  of  that  land ;  y 
from  the  romantic  character  of  the  scenery  around  the  Dead  fi 
and  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  I  had  anticipated  MmietM 
more  striking  than  we  found  around  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  0 
interesting  object  greeted  our  eyes ;  a  little  white  boa^  wiQi 
white  sail,  gliding  over  the  waters,  the  only  one,  as  we  afterwii 
found,  upon  all  the  lake."* 

Frederick  Adolph  Strauss,  however,  gives  a  more  flattn 
character  to  the  scenery :  "  After  five  hours,"  he  writes,  .^ 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Gcnnesareth ;  the  moat' 
place  in  all  the  earth,  and  that  by  which  the  Savionr  loved] 
to  linger.  Wo  repaired  at  sun-set  to  a  town  rising 
watciTs,  and  looked  down  upon  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Looking  from  Tiberias  towards  the  western  shore,  we 
mountains,  with  their  terrace-like  sides,  approaching  close 
sea,  but  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league,  they  again 
the  form  of  a  wide  arch,  lea\'ing  open  a  plain,  a  league  in  len|| 
and  half  a  league  in  breadth.  It  is  the  land  of  Gennesareth,  fl 
it  makes  good  in  an  eminent  degree  all  that  has  been  leoori 
of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  shore.  It  still  produces  in  gn 
abundance  all  kinds  of  corn  and  vegetables,  and  trees  of  diffani 
climates  grow  close  to  one  anotlier. 

^*  The  very  name  of  Capernaum  has  vanished,  not  a  hb| 
ruin  remains,  and  we  are  only  left  to  conclude  that  the  toiV 
may  have  stood  near  a  refreshing  spring  by  the  rains  of  a  Uj 
(or  inn).  From  this  place  the  ground  softly  undulates,  i 
gradually  the  hills  and  mountains  rise  higher  and  higher,  ml 
in  the  distance  glitters  the  snow  of  Lebanon,  delightfid 
cooling  the  valley  beneath.  .  The  beautiful  scenery  delightedl 
and  the  clearness  of  the  water  was  such  that  we  could  alJli 
see  to  the  bottom.  Sudden  gusts  of  wind  often  blew  ttom  t 
numerous  valleys  and  ruffled  its  placid  surface.  The  lore 
lake,  with  its  charming  banks,  was  a  fit  spot  to  be  the  fiavouzi 
resort  of  the  Son  of  God.  Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  dinud 
are  here  found  together  in  an  extraordinary  manner ;  for  the  fa 
south  wind  from  Jordan  blows  unhindered,  while, cool  breei 
are  at  the  same  time  wafted  from  Lebanon,  so  that  walni 
ripen  by  the  side  of  dates.  And  much  as  the  glory  of  the  la 
has  been  obliterated  by  the  curse,  it  is  yet  a  most  enchantii 
•  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,"  yoI.  iii.  p.  S58, 
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spot.  The  valley  is  exceedingly  warm,  for  lying  witii  to 
lake  five  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  sea,  the  sun's  rays,  tm 
the  south  particularly,  are  thrown  hack  from  the  mountu^ 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet.  Almost  ill  Ai 
inhabitants  of  Tiberias  had  therefore  erected  huts  of  booghi* 
straw  upon  their  houses,  under  which  they  reposed  during  to 
night.  There  is  no  ship  or  boat  to  be  seen  upon  the  wii» 
Thorns  and  thistles  grow  upon  the  roads  and  fields  andaftv 
palm  trees  stand  alone.  On  the  following  morning  we  rode  f 
the  terraced  height.  That  which  has  been  the  result  of  to 
most  assiduous  cultivation  on  the  other  side  of  the  FraDB* 
Land,  is  here  the  product  of  nature  only.  The  lovely  lake  flta 
appeared  before  us  with  its  shining  waters."* 

Anderson  also  makes  a  very  favourable  report  We  ^^\ 
room  for  only  a  few  words.  "  On  leaving  it  (Tiberias)  * 
course  along  the  shore  was  through  a  rich  and  extensive  pw 
The  grass  was  tall  and  soft  and  of  the  richest  green.  ^ 
graceful  oleander  was  blossoming  among  the  willows  along  to 
shore,  and  flowers  of  a  bright  red  hue,  and  were  springing ' 
the  midst  of  the  grass. 

*  All  through  the  summer  night, 

Those  blossoms  red  and  bright 
Spread  their  soft  breasts,  unheeding,  to  the  breeze : 

Like  hermits  watching  still. 

Around  the  sacred  hill. 
Where  erst  our  Saviour  watched  upon  his  knees.' 

Uncultivated  though  the  plains  were,  we  could  see  it  was  b' 
without  reason  that  they  were  anciently  called  the  Paradise* 
Palestine."  t 

The  diversity  in  these  accoimts  is  not  surprising.    Travdltfl 
•have  looked  on  these  hills  and  this  water  with  different  efli 
and  seen  them  under  various  aspects.    That  the  lake  has  to 
rich  and  varied  luxuriance  of  our  Windermere,   no  one  ci* 
pretend.    It  may  be  rather*  said  to  resemble  the  Waste  WaW 
of  the  English  Lakes,  for  similar  in  general  expression  ii> 
those  treeless  mountains,  silent  shores,  and  tranquil  watofc 
If  Waste  Water,  with  its  severe  beauty,  were  expanded  t0 
thrice  its  actual  dimensions,  it  would  not  ill  represent  tin 
Lake  of  Galilee  of  these  days.    I  say  "  of  these  days,"  becaiM 
its  present  aspect  is  but  a  shadow  of  its  ancient  glory.    Yes,  d 

•  "Sinai  and  Golgotha,"  translated  by  Dr.  Stebbing,  p.  825  leq. 
+  "  Wanderings  in  t^e  liana  ot  Isni^"  i^.  147. 
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»  floral  treasures,  abnndant  crops,  arborescent  shrubs,  and 
[;ant  trees  covered  every  spot  where  soil  could  accumulate — 
ng  those  desert  shores,  up  those  long  ravines,  over  those  hill 
B8,  and  through  those  fields — ^making  the  whole  a  picture 
plendent  with  varied  beauty,  and  a  prolific  granary  for  a 
nerous  population. 

ilpecially  celebrated  for  its  productiveness  was  that  plain 
Qennesareth,  which  on  our  left  stretches  along  the  shore  and 
!■  far  inland,  extending  over  a  well- watered  land,  from  that 
*ok  which  you  see  at  no  great  distance,  Ain  el  Barideh,  to 
tt  more  distant  brook  Ain  el  Tin.  In  the  period  of  its  glory, 
Bry  busy,  as  well  as  very  lovely,  scene  struck  the  eye  along 
'  whole  western  and  northern  shore,  from  Tarichea  on  the 
Qi-west  to  Bethsoida  Julias  on  the  north-east.  Between 
■e  two  extremes  was  the  famous  Tiberias  which  now  lies 
*^iins  below  our  feet,  next  Magdala,  the  town  of  Mary 
K^ene ;  then,  going  still  northward,  Gennesareth,  and  then 
^teaum.  These,  and  other  cities  and  villages,  have  all 
Jshed,  or  nearly  perished,  except  Tiberias,*  leaving  only  here 
^  there  ruins  which  are  often  little  else  than  heaps  of  stones, 
^cely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  the  boulders  that  have 
^d  down  from  the  mountains,  or  the  shapeless  masses  into 

^e  modem  Tubariyeh  appears  to  stand  somewhat  north  of  the  ancient 
^'ias.  Respecting  the  lo<»ility  of  other  towns  mentioned  in  Scripture 
i^derable  uncertainty  still  prevails.  Could  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
't  recent  traveller  having  scientific  pretensions,  namely,  De  Saulcy,  the 
^rtainty  would  in  part  cease  to  exist.  He  places  Capernaum  not,  as  the  best 
lorities,  at  Khan  Minyeh,  but  south  of  that,  at  Ain  el  Hidamdarah,  a  little 
9i  of  Blagdala.  Near  the  source  of  the  Wady  el  Amud  he  found  ruins  which 
dentifled  with  Einnereth.  Khan  Minyeh  is  with  him  Chorazin.  The  site  of 
IllBida  has  occasioned  much  difBlculty  to  critics,  who  have  sou^t  to  satisfy  all 
Maditions  of  the  case  by  supposing  there  were  two  cities  of  that  name,  one 
lie  western  shore  on  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  another  on  the  eastern  shore, 
atter  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  Bethsaida  Julias,  and  forming  part  of  the 
idons,  not  of  Antipas,  but  of  the  tetrarch  Philip.  De  Saulcy,  recognising  but 
iethsaida,  flxee  it  at  the  considerable  ruins  known  by  the  name  of  Tell  Hum, 
;  midway  between  the  two  Bethsaidas,  as  ordinarily  laid  down  in  the  maps. 
Lord  spoke  so  habitually  from  the  eye  to  the  eye,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
igthat  Oapemaum  stood  on  an  elevation.  (Matt.  xi.  23,  comp.  Luke  x.  13.) 
inly  the  verb  he  employs  ("  art  exalted")  is  used  of  elevation  in  place  in 
ill.  14,  Tiii.  28,  xii.  89,  84,  Acts  ii.  33,  v.  31.  If  It  stood  on  an  elevation,  its 
us  yet  to  be  discovered.  Capernaum  (Nahum*s  village  or  town),  however, 
n  the  margin  of  the  lake  (John  vi.  17,  Matt.  iv.  13),  had  a  synagogue  (John 
),  was  frequented  by  Jesus,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  tarrying  l^lafift  Vgl 
*s  hooie  (Matt.  xvii.  25),  and  is  in  consequeuoe  termed  \^a  ^C\mBX?«b^  "^^  owu 
*    (Matt  iv.  13;  ix.  1 ;  Mark  ii,  1,) 
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which  the  '*  thunder,  lightuing,  hail,  and  rain,"  hfttre 
fragments  from  the  rocks.  Ahnost  incredible  is  the 
which  has  come  over  these  spots.  How  of  old  did  th 
sides  echo  with  the  voices  of  a  swarming  population ! 
variety  of  tongues  was  to  be  heard  in  those  towna- 
Latin,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Babylonish,  in  varieties  nnmei 
sounds  often  very  discordant,  yet  for  the  most  part  eh 
about  fish,  or  silken  cloth  or  linen  cloth,  purple  an 
spiceries  of  all  kinds,  gorgeous  shawls,  and  withal  tc 
customs  duly  laid  and  rigidly  exacted — the  whole  in  mi 
to  and  fro,  or  resting  here  a  brief  space  in  this  entrepot 
the  trade  of  the  west  was  united  with  the  trade  of  the  e 
Tyre  shook  hands  in  bargaining  with  Damascus  and  I 
nay  even  with  Ceylon.  The  pursuit  of  health,  as  wel 
pursuit  of  gain,  brought  persons  to  these  shores, 
indeed,  was  not  to  be  gained  here  ;  but  worn  constituti 
sated  appetites  might  be  relieved  and  soothed,  if  not  g 
in  this  soft  and  genial  atmosphere ;  while  in  the  famou 
remains  of  which  still  appear  south  of  Tiberias  (at  Ei 
the  effeminate  and  luxurious  found  pleasures  not  i 
acceptable  because  forbidden  and  guilty. 

"  Yes,  father,"  interposed  Aldred — such  being  m 
name — **  I  have  been  at  those  baths.  Four  sources  stil 
up  near  to  each  other,  and  run  off  towards  the  sea  in  s 
separate  streams,  sending  up  clouds  of  steam  that  indi< 
high  temperature  of  the  water  and  convert  even  the  atm 
into  a  tolerable  vapour- hath.  I  found  the  water  so 
almost  to  blister  my  hand,  which  I  incautiously  had  thr 
it  to  try  its  temperature.  Its  taste  is  offensively  bitter  t 
and  it  emits  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur.  You  have  mc 
the  variety  of  tongues  spoken  in  Tiberias  of  old.  Even 
perhaps,  is  the  variety  of  tongues  spoken  there  now — 
Italian,  Polish,  German,  and  even  Kussian,  besides  Ha 
Hebrew,  But  if  the  town  was  ever  distinguished, 
miserably  declined  and  sunk.  You  see  how  mean 
appearance;  the  interior  is  even  worse,  so  narrow  i 
streets,  so  dilapidated  the  buildings,  so  poor,  destita 
downcast  the  inhabitants.  Filth  is  its  only  remaini 
tinction,  and  very  good  reason  is  there  for  the  rabbinio 
that  there  the  king  of  fleas  has  his  throne  and  hi 
court." 
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«* Undoubtedly,  my  son,"  I  replied,  "Tiberias  (whence  the 
idem  name,  Bahr  Tubariyeh,  of  the  lake)  was  of  old  a 
nous  place,  and  even  now,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  it  is 
0  of  the  four  sacred  cities — Safed,  Hebron,  and  Jerusalem 
mg  the  nest — ^in  which  the  Messiah  is  expected  to  make  his 
ipearance,  and  which  accordingly  have,  down  to  the  present 
y,  been  not  only  frequented  by  pious  Jews,  but  made  the 
JM  of  schools  and  the  centres  of  learning,  which  formerly 
joyed  high  repute.  This  city,  celebrated  in  ancient  writers 
r  i^  own  beauty  and  the  beauty  of  its  position,  and  adorned 
itii  other  fine  edifices  besides  a  palace,  and  a  race-course  for 
athenish  amusements,  was  erected  by  the  tetrarch  Herod 
itipas,  and  from  his  time  to  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  it 
nained  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Galilee,  being  populous, 
alent,  and  luxurious.    Out  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  favour 

that  gross  and  cruel  tyrant,  the  city,  by  a  compliment  then 
leh  in  fashion,  was  named  Tiberias  after  the  Roman  emperor 
berius.    Thus,  pagan  in  its  dedication  and  scarcely  less  pagan 

its  origin — ^for  all  the  Herods  were  pagans  under  a  Jewish 
OK — Tiberias  had  a  large  pagan  population,  was  heathenish 

its  morality  and  modes  of  life,  and  wrought  far  more 
bctoally  for  "  the  prince  of  darkness"  than  for  the  Maker  and 
sdeemer  of  the  world.  In  the  last  Jewish  war  Tiberias 
lyed  no  inconsiderable  part,  having  been  strongly  fortified, 
d  standing  next  to  Sepphoris  as  the  largest  and  strongest  city 

the  province.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  state, 
berias  became  a  famous  centre  of  rabbinical  learning ;  in  the 
ys  of  the  Crusaders  it  was  an  important  city,  and  it  is 
onected  with  many  stirring  events  ia  the  middle  ages.  If, 
dred,  you  desire  to  form  to  yourself  an  accurate  as  well  as 
rid  picture  of  this  lake  and  its  social  scenery  as  it  was  in  the 
ys  of  the  Son  of  Man,  you  must  not  fiEiil  to  study  the  character 

Herod  Antipas,  who  stood  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  relation 

an  earthly  sovereign,  and  to  whose  luxurious,  weak, 
oxiing,  and  suspicious  character,  the  Saviour  owed  much  of 
9  harassment  and  persecution  through  which  he  had  to  pass." 
While  I  thus  spoke,  I  of  a  sudden  became  aware  that  the 
noiphere  was  oppressively  hot  and  dark.    I  threw  my  eyes 

the  snrface  of  the  lake,  over  which  the  shadows  deepened 
it  and  then  broke  and  vanished.  Forthwith  a  low  soughing 
m  heard  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  all  at  oiico  t])[\j&  «^«u^\v&\sl 
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commotion,  the  winds  blew,  the  waves  tossed,  the  spray  bttt 
over  the  town  and  even  struck  our  faces.  Shortly  the  moon 
first  obscured,  and  then  wholly  darkened.  Every  object 
enveloped  ,'in  the  thickest  shade ;  the  blast  .whistled  and  raged 
and  tore,  sweeping  by  us  with  such  force  that  we  were  compelled 
to  hold  fast  by  the  rock,  and  could  hardly  keep  our  footholi 
HoiTor  seized  Aldred,  nor  was  I  without  alarm.  Bemembering, 
however,  that  those  squalls  were  almost  as  brief  as  they  wen 
violent,  I  remained  firm,  and  that  with  the  less  difficulty  becaoso 
I  got  relief  from  my  excitement  by  encouraging  my  trembling 
son.  At  length  the  storm  began  to  subside.  In  a  few  momeDto 
after,  there  was  a  great  calm.  As  we  passed  along,  we  cast  cat 
eyes  aroimd  and  above  us ;  the  sky  was  tranquil  but  hazy,  tiie 
lake  resembled  a  sea  of  molten  glass,  the  moimtains  lay  in  do^ 
shade  which  had  a  fearful  aspect,  and  the  town  looked  likei 
heap  of  ruins.  We  descended  from  our  elevation,  and  ere  long 
were  asleep  under  our  tent. 

"  Father,"  said  Aldred,  as  we  sat  down  to  our  meal  on  tlv 
following  morning,  **  there  is  something  peculiar  in  your  maniMr 
and  appearance ;  I  know  not  well  what  it  is,  nor  what  it  indicates; 
but  your  eye  has  a  rapt  and  mysterious  aspect,  you  scarce^ 
utter  a  word,  you  seem  in  reality  as  if  you  were  in  anothfl 
world."  My  child,  I  answered,  in  another  world  have  I  bees 
this  night.  Our  conversation  last  evening  has  been  as  fuel  to  the 
flame  of  a  mind  already  kindled  and  burning  with  physical  and 
historical  recollections  of  Palestine.  My  thoughts,  centering 
themselves  in  this  spot,  have  passed  before  me  in  a  series » 
visions,  arranged  and  grouped  as  if  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
presented  witli|  a  vividness  far  exceeding  reality.  Would  that 
I  were  able  to  recall  those  pictured  histories,  and  set  them  befort 
your  eyes  ;  but  they  ai-e  already  fading  from  my  mind,  and  I  can 
offer  you  only  dim  copies  thereof.  Somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Byron,  however, 

*'  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream." 

In  my  ecstacy  I  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  Lebanon,  and 
as  with  eyes  of  flesh  and  blood  I  saw  a  vision ;  which  vision 
I  now  recognise  as  a  reflex  image  of  the  conclusion  to  which 
investigation  had  led  me  regardrng  ^Jo^e  geological  formation  of 
tbia  volcanic  basin,  and  the  watex  s^^V^im  ol  ^>kv.O£v.  \\.  tes&*    \ 
part,  extending  from  Paulas  mt\iei\ox^2SiVo  KkaJ^^'m'^^^ft^^ 
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It  is  a  sweep  of  mountains ;  limestone,  basalt,  and  granite 
ITOW  up  their  huge  sides  and  spread  out  their  broad  backs, 
om  Jebel-es-sheikh  to  Has  Mohammed.  No  stream,  no  vale, 
3  flower  is  there.  The  air  is  tuneless,  the  sun  scorches,  while 
lanstrous  shapes  prowl  hither  and  thither. 

"  The  world  is  void, 
The  populous  and  the  powerfiil  is  a  lump, 
Seasonleas,  herbless,  treeless,  manless,  lifeless — 

A  lump  of  death,  a  chaos  of  hard  cUy." 

* 

V'ithout  a  perceptible  interval,  the  heavens  are  on  fire,  the 
rolkin  roars  with  thimder,  darkness  usurps  the  place  of  day, 
ad  before  my  feet  a  long  line  of  the  mountain  tract  sinks,  as 
bar  of  iron  sinks  in  the  ocean.  Again  the  sun  shines  forth, 
ad  there  below  I  see  the  Jordan  flowing  in  a  copious  stream 
ad  with  a  winding  course  through  flowery  meads,  and  bushy 
lens,  and  down  strong  cataracts,  till  it  joins  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
padoas  and  far-stretching  plain,  well  watered  everywhere, 
'  even  as  the  garden  of  Jehovah."  * 

While  yet  I  look  with  wondering  and  admiring  eyes,  lo ! 
gain  thimder  and  lightning,  sulphur  and  smoke ;  the  mountain 
rambles  beneath  my  feet,  the  valley  sinks,  and  the  river  expands 
ere  into  a  lake  and  there  into  a  lake,  while  over  the  latter 
.nge  columns  of  fire  ascend,  and  beyond  it  a  range  of  lofty 
arren  hills  arise,  cutting  ofi*  the  Jordan  from  the  Bed  Sea.  A 
jorrible  shriek,  as  often  thousand  perishing  human  beings,  comes 
p  from  the  vale,  and  strikes  my  ears  with  a  blow  with  which 
hey  will  ever  ring.  "  The  cities  of  the  plain"  are  engulphed,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  oountry  goes  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace."  f 

The  clouds  have  passed  away.  The  plain  and  Jordan  with  its 
hores,  *'  from  Chinnereth  even  unto  the  salt  sea,"]:  glitter  in  the 
rarm  sunbeam  of  divine  favour;  towns  and  villages  line  its 
anks ;  a  teeming  population  enjoy  its  luxuriant  products ;  ease 
ad  delight  take  up  there  a  settled  abode ;  and  while  the  uplands 
re  successively  ravaged  by  foreign  armies  and  domestic  rivals, 
le  Ghor  in  all  its  length  remains  at  peace,  the  days  as  they 
ow  on  bringing  only  a  fresh  supply  of  gratifications — a  land 
mly  *'  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  § 

Yet  is  Gennesareth  wasted  by  Syrian  foes.  Judah  and  Israel 
re  in  conflict.     Benhadad,  to  avenge  Judah,  ravages  Israel, 

•  Gen.  ziiL  10.     t  Gen.  xiz.  28.     t  Deut.  iii.  17.     )  Exod.  ill.  8. 
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and  "all  Cinneroth " *  wails  and  monrns,  for  lo!  theli)*^^ 
stained  with  the  blood  of  its  sons,  and  mothers  and  duldr^ 
breathless  on  the  beach,  dashed  from  their  nestii  in  the  hill' 
by  the  savage  fury  of  the  assailant.  . 

Centuries  of  tranquillity  and  joy  next  pass  like  a  bfigh  ^'''■-*^ 
cession,  and  arc  gone.     Strangers  fill  the  Hebrew  throne. 
is  mistress  of  Judah  and  Israel — a  most  cruel  mistress 
Hebrew  courage  is  not  extinct.    The  true  blood  of  Davii 
slew  Goliath  and  built  up  a  throne  at  the  expense  of  Syria, 
in  those  Asmonean  veins,  of  which  Jonathan  is  the 
and  the  champion.     I  see  the  hero  and  his  troops 
at  the  "  water  of  Gennesar,"  t  secure  this  moment  in  their  la^M:-^ 
place  from  the  tiger,  on  whom  the  next  they  spring,  and 
after  a  perilous  conflict,  they  destroy.    And  thus  again 
Israel  prove  strong  in  Jehovah. 

A  change  ensues.    The  gold  is  adulterate;   the  scarlets 
the  purple  lose  their  brilliancy ;  the  star  of  David  grows 
A  creature  of  Rome,  sprung  from  the  hated  Idumean 
holds  in  Tiberias  the  sceptre  of  Jesse ;    and,  alas ! 
Jehovah — Jupiter  and  Juno,  Venus  and  Bacchus,  are 
worshipped.     A  sybarite  rules  in  that  stately  palace,  wZ 
with  its  Ionic  colunms,  and  spacious  halls,  and  idolatrons 
tures,  and  its  retinue  of  slaves,  and  its  dissolute  luzuriona:^^* 
rises  as  if  in  defiance  of  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  on  the  sc^^ 
western  border  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.    Beside  that  syb*/^ 
clad  in  royal  array,  to  which  he  makes  pretension  but  ha^ 
right,  sits  his  ambitious  sister,  who  is  also  his  wife.    The  in^ 
tuous  pair,  Antipas  and  Herodias,  are  as  guilefiil  as  they  f 
abandoned ;  only  his  is  the  gxdle  of  weakness,  hers  is  the  gA 
of  power.    Their  low  passions  and  foul  practices  comlaiie  tP 
make  them  hate  and  persecute  virtue. 

It  is  the  birth-day  of  the  would-be  king.  He  and  his  pm* 
mour,  having  banquetted,  "  drinking  wine  and  praising  the  godi 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  uUat! 
by  whose  images  and  symbols  they  are  surrounded,  sit  oat 
throne  of  pure  Parian  marble,  bedecked  with  precions  tAoBO, 
and  carved  with  pagan  devices.  Aroimd  them  are  scsribe,  plu* 
risee,  priest*  and  soldier,  interspersed  with  scoffing  philosophen 
and  purse-proud  merchants,  the  elite  of  the  land,  the  disgraoe  vi 

•  1  Kings  XV.  20.       f  Macoab.  xi,  37. 
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Hin  of  Judaism ;  a  strange  intermixture  of  Hebrews  without 
«  Bomans  without  honour,  men  without  courage,  and  females 
out  modesty.  In  the  midst  of  their  loose  intercourse  and 
ulcus  conversation — when  eyes  glare,  and  feet  totter,  and 
lead  begins  to  whirl — a  lovely  girl,  clad  in  gauze,  sails  in  a 
L-like  manner  into  the  hall,  and  dances  a  bacchanal  measure 
"e  the  royal  pair.  See!  she  is  now  on  her  knees;  and 
^  how  the  eyes  of  Herodias  sparkle  with  joyous  hope. 
BT  suit,  fair  maiden,  daughter  of  my  beloved  spouse,  your 
1  say  ?  ask  what  you  will,  it  is  yours,  be  it  even  one  half 
y  kingdom."  "  Royal  sire,  the  head  of  John,  sumamed  the 
3st,  is  what  I  desire ;  I  ask  the  boon  from  respect  to  your 
ify  which  he  has  injured,  and  my  royal  mother's  honour, 
^  he  has  wounded.''  Herod's  coimtenance  is  pale,  his  lips 
gbed,  his  frame  trembles ;  John  he  fears  as  well  as  hates ; 
Wb  John  himself  and  he  fears  the  people  on  accoimt  of 
It  "An  uproar  among  the  people,"  if  not  a  revolution, 
|B  on  that  request.  See,  he  turns  to  Herodias ;  his  eye  has 
^hsn ;  he  recovers  courage,  he  recognises  the  necessity,  and 
tn  out  the  words,  "  Let  John's  head  be  brought  hither."  * 
wapon  a  cloud  comes  down  over  those  revellers  ;  the  lights 
ir&int,  the  joy  sickens,  the  guests  depart ;  and  the  crownless 
f  and  the  husbandless  wife  withdraw  in  mutual  disgust 
heir  separate  chambers — ^victims  to  their  own  gratified 
ions. 

is  late  morning,  the  frmies  of  that  carousal  still  envelop 
heart  of  Antipas,  when  in  his  closet  he  gives  audience  to 
prince  of  the  synagogue  of  Tiberias.  In  a  harsh  and 
mtented  voice  he  says  to  his  companion  and  dependant, 
u  are  satisfied,  I  trust;  he  whom  you  fear  has  already 
3d  to  breathe."  "  Whom  does  my  royal  master  mean  ?  " 
horn  ?  John,  the  revolutionist  ?  "  "A  greater  danger 
lins,  my  lord."  "  What  danger  ?"  "  The  Nazarene  lives." 
here  is  he  ? "    "  Near  your  own  palace ;  yes,  here,  in  the 

seat  of  law  and  authority,  does  he  undermine  law  and 
otity ;  growing  bold  by  impunity,  he  not  only  traverses  the 

perverting  the  people,  but  speaks  arrogantly  against 
es  and  the  law  in  these  borders  consecrated  to  bol\v." 
by  is  he  not  apprehended  ?  "    "  I  know  my  soNCt^V^ V^^ 

^ Matt  xlr,  1  aeq.     Mark  vi.  14  seq.    Lukeix.l. 
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beset  the  blasphemer's  path ;  but — ^pardon  me,  my  lord— oj 

zeal  for  your  service  g^ves  my  tongue  licence "    "  Speik 

out  boldly  and  fear  not/'  replies  the  king ;  '<  my  sceptre  is  your 
safeguard."  "  I  will  then  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  yoff 
commands  are  ill  executed,  most  gracious  prince."  "Tk 
neglect  shall  be  remedied,  and  the  peril  shall  be  removed.  I 
go  to  take  measures  for  his  immediate  apprehension.''  Ani 
hereupon  the  profligate  king  retires. 

Who  is  that  in  the  light  skiff  which,  crossing  those  smootk 
waters,  I  discern  there,  hastening  to  the  north-east  border  d 
the  lake?  Has  the  prey  escaped  from  the  hunter's  taili> 
Hosannah  in  the  highest!  the  Nazarene  is  not  in  the  handset 
the  blood-thirsty  Idumean.  In  a  brief  space,  Jesus  will  be  o 
the  territories  of  another  prince.  Yet  why  this  fear  and  tkii 
hate  of  Jesus  ?  Why  ?  Not  for  the  first  time  has  that  nam 
been  heard  within  the  walls  of  Herod's  voluptuous  manik^r 
for  the  fame  thereof  has  gone  throughout  the  proTine^ 
making  the  wicked  tremble,  as  well  as  causing  the  heart  of  tki 
widow,  the  orphan,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  to  sing  and  shoil 
aloud  for  joy. 

O'er  the  dark  wave  of  Galilee, 

The  gloom  of  twilight  gathers  fast, 
And  o'er  the  waters  heavily 

Sweeps,  cold  and  drear,  the  evening  hlast. 

The  weary  hird  has  left  the  air, 

And  sunk  into  its  sheltered  nest ; 
The  wandering  beast  has  sought  his  lair, 

And  laid  him  down  to  welcome  rest. 

Still  near  the  lake,  with  weary  tread. 

Loiters  a  form  of  human  kind, 
And  from  his  lone  unsheltered  head 

Flows  the  chill  night-damp  on  the  wind. 

Why  seeks  not  he  a  home  of  rest  7 

Why  seeks  not  he  the  pillowed  bed  ! 
Beasts  have  their  dens  and  birds  their  nest ; 
He  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 

Such  is  the  lot  he  freely  chose, 

To  bles8,  to  save  the  himian  race ; 
And  through  his  poverty  there  flows 

A  full  rich  stream  of  heavenly  grace.* 

•  EusselL 
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ning — a  morning  late  in  March.  He  stands  in  the 
sring-place  of  Capernaum ;  his  comitenance  radiant 
le  consciousness  of  having  recently  employed  his 
er  to  enhance  the  innocent  joy  of  nuptial  festivities, 
vine  teacher,  stands  there,  and  looks  around  him  on 
icoie.  His  presence  excites  universal  attention,  and 
gues  in  movement.  A  group  of  fishermen,  hastening 
e  lake  v^ith  their  cloaks  carelessly  thrown  over  their 
and  their  oars  in  their  hands,  stop  as  they  come 
is,  and  gaze  full  in  his  face.  They  pass  on  with 
1  pleasure  in  their  eyes.  A  knot  of  children,  barely 
^ell  made  and  full  of  buoyant  spirits,  gather  around 
nbs  flock  to  their  fold ;  and,  ever  and  anon  striving 
s  benevolent  regards,  play  and  Msk  about  there,  till 
y  dravdng  near,  kisses  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
n  a  blessing  from  his  Ups.  Currents  of  population 
Dg,  before  and  behind  him,  in  this  direction  and  in 
nd  each  intent  on  professional  duties,  and  many 
the  wonder  performed  at  Cana  a  day  or  two  since, 
tly  enquiring  into  its  nature  and  spiritual  import, 
t  denial  given  to  the  fact  by  the  hard  Koman  is 
T  the  imaginative  Babylonian.  The  philosophic 
B,  and  is  rebuked  by  the  believing  Hebrew.  The 
lie  bigotted  Damascene  swell  with  the  confutation 
and  sword  may  furnish,  and  the  common  sense  of 
merchant  avers  that  it  is  full  time  a  new  teaching 
power  came  upon  earth.  The  priest  bestows  his 
he  yoimg  pretender,  the  Levite  declares  no  good 
come  out  of  Nazareth,  the  Essene  complains  that 
drinks,  and  lives  like  others.  In  a  word,  all  wonder, 
'e  pleased ;  all  speculate,  none  believe.  Scarcely  as 
er,  has  that  great  and  holy  name  gone  down  into  the 
social  life.  It  is  little  more  than  the  surface  that 
nd,  as  v^th  the  lake  which  now  lies  there  peaceful, 
id  and  cold,  the  ripple  will  soon  subside.  The  time 
the  unknown  Messiah,  after  a  short  sojourn,  departs.* 
ter  many  days  have  been  added  to  the  past  eternity, 
High  and  Holy  One''  again  in  the  same  spot.  His 
9  is  sad,  his  eyes  are  sorrowful,  his  head  is  cast 
If  he  said,  "  No  prophet  is  accepted  ia  bia  q^idl 

•  John  U.  12, 
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country."*  Under  the  pressure  of  that  thought  he  offim  to 
Capernaum  the  lessons  of  divine  wisdom  which  Nasaretii  ki 
rejected.  He  is  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sahhath  day.  Hekv 
received  fi'om  the  minister  the  roll  containing  the  book  of  th 
prophet  Isaiah,  and,  unfolding  it,  he  reads- — ^with  what  depth 
of  inner  meaning !  in  tones  how  thrilling  I 

"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ; 
Because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me 
To  preach  good  tidings  onto  the  meek ; 
He  hath  sent  me  to  hind  up  the  hroken-heatted, 
To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives. 
And  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound; 
To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."t 

Laying  aside  the  sacred  roll,  Jesus  begins  his  discotme  If] 
saying,  **  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  yonr  6818.11 
That  word  is  with  power;  astonishment  speaks  in  every  ft* 
See !  that  poor  maniac  feels  the  searching  efficacy  of  the  lea* ! 
The  demon,  speaking  by  his  lips,  says,  "  Away !  art  thou  «•• 
to  destroy  us?    I  know  thee,  who  thou  art,  the  HolyOn** 
God."  "  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  evil  spirit,  and  come  out  of  hin 
is  the  mandate  of  this  extraordinary  teacher.    The  manii* 
once  in  his  right  mind,  and  all  the  spectators  in  amazement  01 
saying  one    to   another,   "What  a  word   is   this!  for  iri* 
authority  and  power  he  commandeth  the  unclean  spiritSf  «»l 
they  come  out."    And  now  observe  how  the  bulk  hurry  W 
the  synagogue,  like  couriers  posting  with  intelligence;*)* 
will  the  fame  of  him  be  in  every  place  of  the  country  roo»| 
about.  § 

This  scene  melts  away,  and  another  comes.  It  is  a  cottigt 
of  the  better  sort  in  a  somewhat  secluded  part  of  the  sW 
Capernaum.  The  upper  chamber,  generally  appropriated  |i 
hospitality,  at  this  moment  serves  as  a  hospital.  On  a  pli* 
unadorned  bed,  little  raised  above  the  floor,  lies  a  woman  p* 
the  middle  age,  tossing  and  moaning  imder  the  consuming  ^ 
of  a  deadly  fever.  The  Great  One  is  at  her  side ;  he  rehd* 
the  disease,  and  lo !  she  rises — she  that  was  nigh  unto  dfi»t» 
rises — and  ministers  to  her  Saviour."  || 

Several    hours    have   elapsed.     The  sun  has   gone  d0«B 

•  Lnke  iv.  24.  f  Isaiah  bd.  1,  2.  t  Luke  ir.  SI. 
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ind  those  hills  which  rise  beyond  the  city,  and  it  is  dark, 
ipeedily  has  the  fame  of  that  deed  run  through  the  city, 
b  the  self-same  night  the  sick  and  the  x>ossessed  are  brought 
lesus  from  every  side.  I  hear  the  tramp  of  the  bearers,  I 
iT  the  wail  of  the  sufferers,  along  the  streets ;  I  hear  the 
mts  of  joy  called  forth  by  those  miracles  of  healing.  The 
QTB  of  darkness  are  spent  in  acts  radiant  with  celestial  love. 
I  the  morning  dawns,  it  bringps  around  him  crowds — some  to 

healed,  some  to  see  and  learn,  some  to  gainsay,  some  to 
xide.  The  press  is  intolerable,  the  enthusiasm  swells  to  a 
rient  Behold,  the  Master  departs,  saying,  **  I  must  preach 
e  kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  am  I 
if*  And  the  people  bid  him  farewell  with  the  words, 
Jimself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sicknesses."  f 
A  considerable  period  is  over,  and  the  Master  has  returned. 
i«  presence  is  hailed  with  xmiversal  attention.  From  the 
Pong  of  the  city  he  retires  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
bold  the  multitudes  that  press  on  his  footsteps  at  this  early 
liod  of  the  day.  The  movement  on  the  land  contrasts  strik- 
ffy  with  the  tranquillity  of  that  sheet  of  water,  lit  up  with 
*  soft  and  balmy  sunbeams  of  spring.  The  fishermen,  who 
^c  toiled  all  night,  are  on  the  shore  resting  their  weary  limbs 
Repairing  their  torn  nets. 
One  ship's  crew  is  in  movement.    At  their  head  I  recognise 

son-in-law  of  that  fevered  woman  lately  snatched  from  death. 
^  laimch  their  vessel.     The  boat  floats  in  deep  water  near 

margin,  and  from  its  deck  rises  the  Teacher.  At  the  sight 
bim,  ready  to  speak,  the  crowds  press  forwai'd.  After  the 
iner  of  their  rabbis,  he  sits  down  and  teaches  the  people. 
*he  Word  has  ceased.  The  speaker  pauses.  Again  his  lips 
H,  and  I  hear  him  say  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  "  Launch  out 
>  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught."  "  Master," 
ihe  desponding  reply,  "we  have  toiled  all  night  and  have 
en  nothing ;  nevertheless,  at  thy  word,  I  will  let  down  the 

"t 

lark  how  those  brawny  arms  pull  and  strain  there  in  that 
leL  The  -owner  calls  to  another  boat  for  aid.  The  net  at 
is  fJEurly  shipped.  Behold  the  booty ;  both  vessels  are  filled 
IS  to  be  in  danger  of  sinking.  The  fish  being  secured,  the 
tain  may  be  seen  prostrate  before  him  who  has  given  that 

•  Luke  It.  48.  *  Matt.  viii.  17.  %  Luke  ▼.  5. 
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draught,  and  may  be  heard  saying,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  aai 
sinful  man,  O  Lord.''  His  prayer  is  repeated  by  the  akmri 
and  cowering  eyes  of  his  fellow  labourers.  "  Fear  not,"  is  till 
gentle  answer ;  '*  follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men." 

"  The  wind  was  hushed  on  Galilee, 

As  near  its  waveless  flood, 
With  thought  as  calm  as  that  fair  sea, 

A  humhle  fisher  stood. 

A  voice  -was  heard,  as  on  the  lake 

Is  heard  the  whispering  hreeze, 
Gentle  yet  mighty  to  awake 

The  grandeur  of  the  seas. 

Years  passed  away ;  the  humble  man 

Who  stood  imheeding  there, 
No  more  at  early  dawn  began 

The  fisher's  tranquil  care. 

Him,  palaces  of  eastern  pride 

Now  hailed  an  honoured  guest ; 
And  now  the  lowliest  couch  beside, 

He  spoke  of  heavenly  rest. 

He  bore,  through  perils  far  and  near, 

His  Saviour*s  holy  name ; 
He  yielded  not  to  hope  or  fear. 

To  indolence  or  shame. 

That  Saviour's  presence  cheered  his  breast 

Through  every  varied  scene ; 
That  faith  his  dying  hour  confess'd 

In  martyrdom  serene."  + 

Again,  I  see  Jesus  on  his  way  returning  through  the  a*^ 
I  trace  his  progress  with  eyes  full  of  eager  interest,  and  l)d»* 
a  series  of  divine  deeds  that  fill  my  mind  with  wonder,  i» 
warm  my  heart  with  love.  I  see  a  ruler  of  the  synagoj* 
bending  low  before  him,  while  he  says,  beseechingly:  "W 
little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death :  come  and  IftJ  4 
hands  on  her  that  she  may  be  healed,  and  live." 

While  proceeding  to  the  afflicted  home,  lo !  he  is  folloW  V 
a  diseased  woman,  who  halting  after  him,  with  these  wordi  * 
her  lips.  "If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  vhol^ 
overtakes  him  at  the  moment  when  he  is  delayed  by  the  pn0* 
wondering  spectators,  and  touches  his  cloak.    The  Sa'vioiirtaA 


•  Luke  v.  1— U ;  Malt.  vr.  \^. 
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inquires,  "Who  touched  me?"  "With  trembling  lips  the 
an  fiuntly  lisps  out,  "  I,  Lord,"  and  gladly  hears  the  restoring 
nder,  "Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go  in 
e."  These  words  are  barely  uttered  when  a  servant  of  the 
r's  comes,  and  says  to  him,  "  Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  why 
Ue  the  Master  any  further  ? "  The  eyes  of  the  bereaved 
er  gush  with  tears.  But  the  torrent  stops  when  Jesus  adds, 
)  not  afraid ;  only  believe." 

ut  why  does  "  the  great  physician "  stand  there  at  that 
57  public  office,  where  transit  dues  are  paid  for  goods  that 
I  the  lake  into  Perea  on  their  way  to  Damascus  and  the  far 
t  "  Follow  me,"  I  hear ;  and  forthwith  that  toll  collector 
»WB  him ;  the  multitude  wondering  as  they  see  him  rise  to 
7^  the  command.* 

ursuing  his  visits  of  mercy,  the  house  of  mourning  is  reached, 
d  iadeed  is  that  maiden  who  lies  stretched  out  in  the  upper 
nber,  for  the  place  reverberates  with  the  shriek  and  the 
I  of  sorrow.  Yes,  the  maiden  lies  there  in  that  tapestried 
rtment,  prepared  for  her  burial.  But  the  Great  One  comes ; 
tdnds  by  her  side ;  he  says, "  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise !  * 
lo,  the  wonder!  she  arises  and  walks,  f 
!e  has  quitted  the  house,  and  passes  along  the  street.  His 
ence  is  recognised  even  by  the  blind,  such  is  the  hum  and 
8  which  attend  his  steps.  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on 
exclaim  two  blind  men  that  sit  by  the  wayside  begging, 
piteous  appeal  has  gone  to  his  heart,  and  I  hear  the  petition 
ited  in  these  terms, "  According  to  your  faith,  be  it  unto  you."|: 
t  length  the  Lord  has  reached  an  abode  where  he  purposes 
I  short  space  of  time  to  seek  refreshment.  Straightway  i9 
house  full.  What  a  clamour  for  the  Teacher  rises  without 
within.  Moved  with  compassion,  he  appears,  and  he  preaches 
gospel  from  a  terrace  in  the  spacious  inner  court,  covered 
I  an  awning  on  accoimt  of  the  hot  season  of  the  year.  But 
be  midst  of  his  discourse,  what  is  that  disturbance  and  bustle 
ire  the  main  entrance  ?  All  at  once  it  subsides ;  the  effort  is 
trated ;  the  speaker  is  once  more  heard.  But  lo !  above  his 
i  and  near  his  person  some  object  is  let  down  the  side  of  the 
ipet,  for  the  covering  has  been  forcibly  removed  at  the  spot. 
i  t  straw-covered  frame  of  palm  rods,  and  on  it  is  atTet^<e^ 
ilsod  man,  helpless  and  motionleas  as  a  corpse.    In  Yns  iaae , 

•  Matt  Xx.  9.       i  Mark  r.  3^-^Z.        X  Matt.  ix.  27—^1. 
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8ce  liow  dark  the  dejection,  yet  in  the  eye  there  gleanutloii 
hope.  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  arise,  take  np  thy  bed  td 
-walk/'  Immediately  the  sick  man  proceeds  to  his  home.  AE 
present  are  amazed ;  they  glorify  God,  saying,  "  We  nenr 
before  saw  it  in  this  fashion."* 

Great  is  the  excitement  that  fills  Capernaum,  and  spreii 
from  spot  to  spot  along  the  shores.  Herod  in  his  palace,  ai  « 
fishermen  on  the  lake,  alike  have  busy  talk  of  the  new  trndt'  m 
and  wonder-worker.  I  see  small  circles  of  men  formed  on  At  ft 
liill-sides,  at  the  doors  of  the  synagogue,  in  the  nuzh^  |i 
place,  and  in  the  portico  of  the  baths,  who  recite  his  deeds  fli 
discuss  his  claims.  Here  are  e^ident  tokens  of  sympathy* 
favour,  while  there  a  mesh  is  being  woven  to  entrap  hinii  •  j 
coui'ticrs  are  laying  a  plot  for  his  apprehension. 

Anon,  a  small  band  of  men  make  their  way  &om  the 
beside  that  fountain,  and  up  that  western  hill,  bound,  it 
appear,  for  the  heart  of  the  country.     Their  step  is  light 
firm,  their  pace  is  quick,  their  bearing  buoyant,  like  that  of  i 
going  forth  on  some  momentous  errand.    Who  are  they?  ^ 
I  sec  ;  one  has  turned  round  as  if  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  sDOott 
sheet  of  that  water,  now  burnished  with  the  rays  of  ^ 
morning.    Yes,  his  look  I  cannot  mistake ;  it  is  the  Great  0* 
and  those  are  his  newly  converted  disciples,  who  have  left*fl^| 
follow  him.    Their  absence  may  probably  restore  tranqnilB'f 
here,  and  allow  the  question  of  his  Messiahship  to  be  conffldtf" 
on  its  own  merits. 

The  beams  of  that  morning's  sun — as  they  stream  acroBB  tt^"| 
lake  over  the  highlands  of  Galilee,  and  light  up  its  vales,  <» 
pcncti'ate  its  glens,  and  awake  the  songs  of  ten  thousand  him 
and  expand  the  petals  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thoiaiBi'| 
flowers,  and  make  the  sheep  bleat  and  the  oxen  low  wA 
gladness — look  to  me  as  if  each  were  inscribed  with  some  goip 
text,  some  good  word  of  hope,  of  promise,  or  of  love,  telling  ■ 
grace  from  God  and  good-will  to  man. 

After  an  interval  of  absence,  the  "  light  of  life  "  is  once  ffli* 
near  the  lake — the  number  of  his  adherents  augmented,  hismA 
advanced,  his  cause  strengthened,  and  his  determination  no* 
manifest.  Around  and  near  him  I  behold  certain  women,  iriMB 
gratitude  binds  to  his  person,  and  who  minister  to  hia  diilf 
necessities.     Gentle  and  loving  as  well  as  honourable  miniatzylt 

*  Mark  ii.  1—12 ;  MaU.  ix.  2 ;  Luke  t.  18—26.  f  Luha  Till.  l-L 
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Again,  aa  on  that  lake,  the  waters  of  beneficence  are  struck, 

and  circle  after  circle  spreads  out  and  widens  under  my  eye. 

There  a  centurion  suppliantly  asks  a  boon.     *'  Come,  Lord,  and 

heal  my  servant  who  is  dear  to  me."    His  suit  is  supported  by 

those  grey-headed  men,  who,  in  their  desire  to  serve  a  Roman 

military  officer,  have  for  a  moment  laid  down  their  animosity 

against  the  Christ.     "  Hear  him  now,  master,"  those  elders  of 

the  Jews  subjoin — ^*  hear  and  g^ant  his  petition,  for  he  loveth 

oar  nation,  and  hath  built  us  a  synagogue."    **  Even  now  is  thy 

9i3k  lervant  whole,"  *  was  the  gracious  response  to  this  appeal. 

A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream.    He .  that 

IM  **  despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  finds  favour  in  their  sight. 

J       He  is  seated  at  table  in  a  decorated  saloon,  surrounded  by  dig- 

?      lified  eoclesiastics,  and  erudite  lawyers,  and  opulent  merchants. 

■  ^     Ifediion  has  excluded  simple  nature  from  that  hall,  but  cannot 

:^^    ciieliide  gratitude  and  love.    Lo!  as  they  dine,  a  sinful  but 

v^!'   Hrtored  and  pardoned  woman,  bearing  in  her  hands  a  vial  full 

^ "jl;    rf  Mttly  essences,  kneels  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  as  they  pro- 

^i     tilde  from  the  couch  on  which  he  reclines,  and  with  cherishing 

jiE  £..     ^ttde  and  streaming  eyes,  anoints  those  feet  again  and  again, 

,  ^£'1    hmoDf  them  ever  and  anon,  and  finally  wiping  them  with  the 

^     *ushevelled  hair  of  her  own  head;   Jesus  meanwhile  looking 

]^f.   (daiidly  and  affectionately  on  that  ministry  of  grateful  affection. 

%g^  Another  eye  too  looks  thereon — the  eye  of  the  master  of  the 

ciS»  ^^^ftnaion ;  he  gazes  with  envy,  and  exclaims  with  displeasure : 

This  man,  if  he  were  the  prophet  he  pretends  to  be,  would 

yfli  know  what  manner  of  woman  this  is  that  toucheth  him;  for  she 

T&.-*f  ^  &  sinner. '    Lq,  that  Divine  head  is  raised  and  turned,  and 

^j  those  gentle  lips  open  and  say,  "  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say 

liJ  "'■Uto  thee."    "  Master,  say  on."    "  There  was  a  certain  creditor 

^-  "Who  had  two  debtors  j  the  one  owed  five  hundred  pence,  and  the 

**•?  ^^^  ^^  5  *"jd  when  they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  freely  forgave 

;.  \iX  ***®m  both.    Tell  me,  therefore,  which  of  them  will  love  him 

^t."    «« He  to  whom  he  forgave  most,"  said  Simon.    "  Thou 

is  f^    fl*f ^  judged  rightly.     Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into 

^vj    *'une  house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet ;  but  she  hath 

Bsc-    i^JI/^  ™y  ^®®^  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 

oofi     2^  **fiad.    Thon  gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but  this  woman  since  the 

to  ^    ^?*  ^  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.    My  \ie«L^  V\>2ti 

sir.-'         tboD  didst  not  anoint,'  but  this  woman  liatb.  anomV«^  xccy 

•Xalcerii.  1—10, 
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words,  that  bright  countenance  darkens,  and  I  heir  1 
sentence  uttered  from  those  loving  lips :  **  All  Tnajnnur  • 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  l 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  mH 

In  the  recesses  of  the  mountain  which,  rising  there  at 
eastern  margin  of  the  lake,  stretches  up  into  the  taU 
Perea,  the  Son  of  Man  is  on  his  knees,  seeking  strengti 
Almighty,  and  recovering  his  energies  in  repose  after' 
he  has  just  undergone.  Venerable  house  of  prayer !  b 
very  hands  of  God,  aad  consecrated  by  the  petitions  o 
not  even  can  the  eyes  of  spiritual  vision  dare  to  look  y 
sanctuary,  nor  mortal  lips  venture  to  speak  of  thy 
mysteries !  To  my  sight,  a  curtain,  as  if  let  down  fra 
throne,  overhimg  that  spot,  and  I  was  as  one  that  sa^ 
a  glass  darkly. 

The  more  vividly  do  I  observe. how  firom  all  the 
parts  of  the  lake,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  Teacher's  i 
men,  women,  and  children,  especially  of  the  humbler  ( 
toward  that  angle,  the  greater  part  on  foot,  many  on 
some  from  Tiberias,  some  from  Magdala,  some  from 
and  multitudes  fr^m  Capernaum.  As  they  come,  the^ 
in  that  spacious  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  betv 
and  the  water's  edge. 


'RrkVk/-t1<1     4-'V**\    fii-kvi    rk'P   "A/Can   eym 
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ching  out  his  hands,  first  heals  the  diseased  and  restores  the 
m,  and  then  delivers  instruction  to  all. 
9  he  speaks,  the  lengthened  shadows  of  evening  fall  on  the 
ntains,  the  audience,  and  the  lake.  The  multitudes  sit, 
aged  in  order,  and  are  miraculously  supplied  with  food, 
ensed  from  the  Great  One's  hands  through  the  hands  of  his 
nate  associates.  They  eat  and  are  filled.  As  they  feel  new 
na  circulate  through  their  frames,  they  all,  as  by  one  simul- 
MNH  impulse,  raise  a  song  of  gratitude,  ending  with  the 
ros,  **  Hosannah,  Hosannah !  blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in 
name  of  the  Lord ! " 

nd  thereupon  the  beadles  raise  their  halberds;  and  the 
pie  rush  forward  to  take  Jesus,  and  make  him  their  king. 
'  Son  of  Man  withdraws  into  seclusion.  The  tumult 
Bides.  The  beadles  hurry  back  across  the  lake,  believing 
^have  treason  to  report.  Thither  Jesus  sends  his  friends  to 
nteract  their  wiles  and  defeat  their  machinations.  Mean- 
SC)  having  dismissed  the  crowds,  he  again  retires,  to  seek 
Bposnre  and  strength  by  passing  the  night  in  prayer. 
Bcely,  however,  has  he  uttered  one  supplication,  ere  he  is 
wered  in  a  thunder-storm.  The  lake  is  in  a  fury.  Jesus  is 
tile  beach.  He  walks  upon  the  turbulent  waves ;  and  is 
BdHy  near  the  struggling  boat  that  bears  the  disciples,  now 
11,  terrified,  and  all  but  in  despair.  "  Be  of  good  cheer," 
exclaims,  <*  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  He  is  immediately 
ived  into  the  vessel,  when  the  wind  falls ;  and  lo !  they  land 
ly  in  the  vicinage  of  Magdala.* 

nee  more  in  Herod's  dominions,  Jesus  is  also  again  sur- 
ided  by  hungry  dependants,  and  political  aspirants,  and 
d  malcontents,  and  pharasaic  plotters,  and  scojQ&ng  Saddu- 
and  spies  from  the  palace.  The  current  is  too  strong  to  be 
jned.  He  disappears,  and  repairing  to  Syrophconicia,  again 
3S  himself  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  Antipas.  But  ere  he 
rts,  he  thus  expresses  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
ious  leaders  and  guides  of  the  nation,  several  of  whom, 
jcted  by  his  feune,  had  come  from  Jerusalem  to  hear  his 
lings  and  witness  his  mighty  works :  **  This  people 
nreth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me. 
licit,  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 
commandments  of  men."  The  Pharisees  are  ofCe;iidL<&^  ^ 
«  Matt.  sir.  14;  xr,  29;  MaA  vl.  14;  Luke ix.  7  ;  IfAuL^ \*  . 


movement.  For  now  has  that  superstitious  prince  an  a 
cause  of  alarm.  To  his  guilty  conscience,  Jesus  is  va 
than  John  the  Baptist,  risen  from  the  dead.  Vengetii 
fore,  comes  from  the  other  world  to  seek  an  expiatioi 
righteous  hlood.  What  can  he  done'  hut  to  ohlite 
crime  hy  another  and  a  greater  ?  If  Jesus  were  extuu 
would  he  secure. 

Hehrew  zealots  who,  if  they  dislike  Jesus,  hate 
come  to  him  at  Capernaum,  and  say,  **  Get  thee  out  ai 
hence,  for  Herod  seeketh  to  kill  thee.*'  "  Go  ye  anc 
fox,  Behold  I  cast  out  demons,  and  I  do  cures  to-df 
morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  have  finished ;  hut 
on  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following,  for 
he  that  a  prophet  should  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.* 
Son  of  Man  will  he  hetrayed  into  the  hands  of  men, 
will  kill  him ;  hut  the  third  day  he  will  rise  again.''  % 

And  now  at  court  are  they  husy  to  devise  an  effect 
Witnesses  are  heard,  researches  are  made,  plans  ar« 
and  laid  aside.  At  length  it  is  made  out  that  Jesus  if 
to  Herod's  exchequer.  §  The  aid  of  the  sheriff  is 
Jesus  is  penniless.    A  prison  opens  to  receive  him. 


•  Matt.  XT.  1  seq. ;  Mark  vii.  1  seq.       ^  Luke  zili.  81.       t  Matt 
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prison  to  the  scaffold  the  way  is  short.    So  was  it  for  John  ;  so 
may  it  be  for  Jesus. 

A  jBsherman  stands  near  the  deep  water  of  that  shore.  He 
casts  in  his  hook.  Forthwith  he  lands,  not  a  fish,  but  a  stater. 
The  tax  collector  bears  the  coin  to  the  palace.  The  legal  device 
is  foiled. 

While  enemies  from  without  are  withstood,  danger  arises 
from  within.  Ambition  and  rivalry  among  the  disciples  threaten 
dineusion.     The  promised  kingdom  is  at  hand — who  shall 
occupy  the  highest  offices  therein  P     Lo !  he  that  is  lowly  and 
meek  of  spirit  selects  a  little  child  from  a  group  of  his  play- 
fellows, as  they  gambol  on  the  shore,  and  first  placing  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  competitors,  and  then  taking  him  in  his  arms, 
u  if  to  show  how  dear  to  him  is  the  disposition  of  a  child,  he 
nys:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted  and  become 
II  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  humble  himself  as  this  little  child, 
the  none  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    And  whoso 
ibU  receive  one  such  little  child  in  my  name,  receiveth  me. 
ftke  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for  I  say 
Uto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face 
rf  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.* 

A  change  approaches.    My  sight  grows  dim.    The  images 

^  confused.    A  mist  comes  over  the  face  of  the  lake,  and, 

^load-like,"  lifts  itself  to  the  topmost  heights.    The  hum  and 

*^^i8tle  of  towns  and  quays  and  landing-places,  the  glare  and 

^^Unolt  of  the  palace,  the  shouts,  cries,  and  exultation  of  the 

•^phitheatre,  all  die  away ;  for  the  Great  Presence,  who  has 

^Ven  a  light,  a  glory,  and  a  sanctity  to  all,  prepares  to  with- 

'•'tiw.    Yet  ere   he    departs,  he   reveals  himself  once   more. 

Standing  on  a  brow  of  the  western  hills,  and  so  commanding 

^^  whole  environs,  he  announces  the  great  object  of  his  life ; 

^d  while  he  describes  what  he  has  attempted  in  that  valley, 

*^  declares  what  he  is  about  to  accomplish  in  those  highlands 

*o  the  south,  whither  he  is  about  to  direct  his  steps,  and  where 

''^  will  lay  down  his  life  for  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  and 

*lius  does  he  speak : — "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save 

^Hat  which  was  LOST.    How  think  ye?  if  a  man  have  an 

hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  he  gone  astray,  dotVi  \v&  wc^X. 

*^ve  the  nmety  and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mouivtaima  «jA 

•  MatL  xvm.  1  acq.    ilfark  ix.  33  seq.    Luke  ix,  46  acq. 
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seeketh  that  which  ifi  gone  astray  ?  And  if  so  be  thittefc 
it,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  rejoiceth  more  of  thatihttpiAi 
of  the  ninety  and  nine  which  went  not  astray.  Even  » ^ 
not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  that  one  (rftk 
little  ones  should  perish."  * 

So  the  good  shepherd  goes  forth,  and  passing  altfV  ^ 
eastern  shore  of  the  Jordan,  ascends  to  Jemsalemr-is  betfl] 
— hi  apprehended — ^is  crucified — ^is  raised  from  the  de«i  J 
mind,  rivetted  to  this  one  spot,  refuses  to  enter  into  « 
scenes — ^the  darkest  and  the  brightest  in  human  histoiy>  ■ 
tragedy  is  enacted — the  glory  has  been  displayed.  HfiW 
own  light  has  shone  down  on  Judea,  and  the  vale,  wlotf 
often  echoed  to  the  rich,  gentle,  and  loving  tones  of  that^ 
is  to  be  gladdened  once  again,  and  but  once,  with  his  pn^ 

In  the  g^ey  light  of  the  early  dawn,  the  well-known  1 
stands  on  the  shore ;  the  sorrow  of  suffering,  veiled  with  ode 
beatitude,  yet  dimly  visible  through  the  aerial  covens^* 
fishing  boat,  full  of  men  who  have  toiled  all  night  and  i 
their  strength  for  nought,  ncars  the  shore.  A  meal  it 
prepared  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  **  Come,  eat,^  ssp 
Lord.  In  dumb  amazement  and  silent  reverence  th0 
ciples  receive  the  food,  and  bend  the  knee  of  their  1< 
recognition  before  the  risen  Saviour.  Then  Jesus  sail 
Simon  Peter :  **  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me,  afl 
saidst  a  brief  space  before  thou  deniedst  me,  more  than  tb 
"  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  "  Feed  my  li 
He  saith  to  him  again,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thon 
"  Yea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  "  Feed  my  si 
The  third  time— equalling  the  number  of  his  questions  1 
nimiber  of  Peter's  denials — Jesus  saith,  "  Simon,  son  of  • 
lovest  thou  me?"  Wounded  by  the  implicated  doubi 
disciple  replies,  with  temper,  ^*  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  tl 
thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."    "  Feed  my  sheep." 

With  words  of  solicitude  and  love  dropping  from  his  Iq 
good  Shepherd,  the  good  Teacher,  the  Light  and  the  Sari 
mankind,  for  ever  quits  the  borders  of  that  lake,  belt 
thereon  benedictions  of  peace.  My  eyeballs  strain  to  cat 
last  glimpse  of  his  vanishing  form.  Alas!  he  is  gone 
thick  darkness  covers  the  scene. 


*  Matt  xviii.  11  seq.    Luke  xv.  i. 
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ny  years  roll  on.  At  length  the  darkness  enshrouding 
pot  is  irradiated  by  flames  of  fire ;  its  peace  is  disturbed 
le  clashing  of  swords.  The  lava  of  war  having  wasted 
'  uplands,  pours  down  into  the  vale,  carrying  desolation 
rwhere.  Woe!  woe  to  Gennesareth  !  Jotapata  is  subdued; 
rias  has  surrendered.  Only  Tarichca  withstands  the  lloman. 
the  final  issue  is  transferred  to  the  surface  of  the  lake ; 
puian  and  Titus  his  son  the  assailants ;  determined  Hebrew 
''tt  for  the  defence.  Every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  con- 
^  noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  but  this  shall  be  with 
"Ung  and  fuel  of  fire.  Terrible  collision !  ship  against  ship ! 
^  they  flee  and  pursue !  how  they  circumvent  and  sink  each 
^l  The  sword  devours;  the  waters  engulph;  the  aiTows 
^helm ;  how  they  fight,  how  they  swim  for  their  lives !  The 
>^(^  rages  and  declines ;  rages  again  and  again  declines ;  fires 
^  the  last  time,  when  all  around  is  blood — the  lake 
^  the  ships  covered  with  blood ;  bloody  is  every  hand,  and 
'y  spar ;  the  very  hills  and  skies  look  like  blood,  for  it  is  a 
-  snhunnal  sun  that  frowns  on  that  sanguinary  confiict.    The 

I  OQznes ;  the  spoils  are  counted,  the  trophies  are  nimibered, 
'  this  is  the  register — ^this  the  fearful  fulfilment  of  that  woe ! 

blocking  answer  to  the  wish  of  peace — this — six  thousand 
>  hundred  men  perish  in  the  combat ;  twelve  hundred  are 
Riyed  and  cut  down  after  its  termination ;  she  thousand  are 
t  to  aid  in  cutting  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  and  more 
n  thirty  thousand  are  sold  as  slaves.    Bella  !  hella  !  horr%d<ji 

I I  Oh  war !  what  heaps  of  horrors  dost  thou  cause ! 

here  was,  Aldred,  a  sensible  interval  in  my  vision,  as  if  my 
dazzled  by  the  glare  of  that  gory  scene,  must  have  time  to 
ver  its  dimmed  perception. 

hen  came  there  before  me  a  council  of  hoary-hcadcd  men. 
|r  sat  in  formal  array  in  a  hall  within  the  limits  of  Tiberias, 
gave  law  to  the  Jewish  world  of  the  west.  Grave  and 
ified  though  they  looked,  they  often  jabbered  strangely,  and 
L  "  peace,  peace  "  on  their  lips,  were  ever  in  debate  one  with 
her,  and  in  disputation  with  a  similar  council  that  gave  law 
le  Jewish  world  of  the  east.  Around  them  fiockcd  learned 
unlearned  Israelites  when  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins.  There, 
idrent  of  the  Messiah  was  an  object  of  daily  supplication. 
there,  Jewish  learning,  flourishing  for  centuries^  gi^^  vo^ 
Miahna,  the  Gemara,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Maionu 
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That  material  glory  waned,  and  faded  away,  before  the 
star  of  Christianity,  which  is  long  in  the  ascendant 

The  lapse  of  ages  brings  meteors  over  OennesaretL  1 
the  tramp  through  the  vale  of  Persian  hordes,  bent  on  tl 
slruction  of  Jerusalem.  Again,  I  see  the  (so-called]  true 
borne  along  its  borders  by  imperial  Christianity,  proceed 
revengeful  triumph  to  that  restored  capital.  Then  the  crn 
from  the  west  set  up  a  trophy  in  Tiberias,  which  beccmi 
seat  of  a  Latin  bishop.  But,  alas !  the  Saraoen  at  len 
master  in  the  east,  and  the  city  bows  to  the  en 
Alternations  in  the  fate  of  the  land  supeirene ;  yet  Ma 
permanently  rules  there  with  a  sceptre  of  iron.  Oh,  tfa 
and  troubled  images  of  successive  centuries — ^how  they  p 
my  aching  sight,  how  they  weigh  on  my  angulahed 
While  brooding  over  those  days,  and  years,  and  oflQti 
usurpation  which  yet  endure,  I  feel  as  Samson,  bereft  oi 
by  the  hands  of  cruel  Philistines : — 

**  O  dark,  dark,  dark, 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eelipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! 

0  first  created  beam,  and  thou  great  Word,  •  j 

Let  there  be  Ught."  '^ 

f 

But  vain  the  request.  That  woe,  that  woe,  that  woe  ofioj 
a  curse  to  the  vale,  and  the  answer  comes  in  thvad 
lightning,  and  in  earthquake.  Even  now  I  feel  the  g 
swell  and  heave  beneath  my  feet.  Tiberias  is  shaken . 
foundations;  the  houses  topple  down,  the  massive  in] 
broken ;  mosque,  and  church,  and  tower,  and  khan  are  reii 
broken,  and  demolished.*  The  desolation  continues,  GmI 
eyes  below,  my  son,  and  you  behold  a  dreary  spectacle  i 
yet  ruinous  remains  of  the  Tiberias  of  Saladin,  and  Ynp 
and  Antipas.  Yet  more  dreary  is  the  sight  which  meel 
eye  and  saddens  the  heart,  as  from  this  point  you  surrey 
once  busy  and  flourishing  shores — ^now  silent  and  desol 
the  grave.  The  prints  of  the  Avenger's  footsteps,  are  ind 
stamped  on  the  spots  where  stood  cities  even  more  guilty 
the  cities  of  the  plain,  for  Chora^in  and  Capernaum  mi 
hand  and  heard  the  word  of  God,  but  neither  repepti 
believed. 

*  The  earthquake  alluded  to  took  place  in  the  year  18S7,  and  mads  It 
but  too  visible  even  as  far  as  Saf^  in  Upper  Gfdilee. 
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BoppcHed  deflcenduiU  of  the  Tfn  THbca. 

itimeut  has  often  led  the  wbj  to  discovery,  prejudice 
he  frequent  source  of  error  &nd  waatefol  foil.     A 
Rge  led  Colombiu  to  seek  the  riches  siL&  v^Vea^Kmn 
b^  bnyiag,  without  precedent,  the  vfestera  -pBBi&^. 
e  led  the  immortal   geniua  of  VeNtXoix  W 
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discover  the  great  law  of  gravitation.  But  it  ww 
prejudice  which  actuated  the  alchemist  in  his  abra 
to  convert  all  metals  into  gold,  and  to  compound  hi 
which  was  to  confer  on  mortals  the  duration  of  i 
AVhether  the  earnest  men,  who  have  devoted  so  mi 
time,  and  have  hraved  imtold  hardships  in  foreigi 
among  half  savage  trihes,  id  search  of  the  lost  tril] 
have  been  guided  by  a  true  philosophic  presentim* 
been  misled  by  some  cherished  prejudice,  will  1 
judged  of  according  to  the  special  theory  which  nu 
be  held  concerning  the  fate  of  those  tribes.  W] 
enthusiastic  explorers  are  to  be  classed  with  men  VH 
and  Newton,  or  are  to  be  ranked  with  those  who 
their  life  among  musty  crucibles,  rusty  retorts, 
furnaces,  will  be  a  matter  for  difference  of  opinion, 
we  regard  the  ten  tribes  as  actually  existing  in  somi 
earth,  like  Columbus's  new  world,  or  only  as  a  phi 
brain,  like  the  philosopher's  miraculous  stone.  { 
ever  view  is  taken,  the  history  of  the  different  jou 
taken  with  a  view  to  find  out  this  remnant  of  Israe 
less  romantic  and  absorbing  than  the  tales  told  of  th 
watching,  with  lean  bodies  and  eager  eyes,  the  sue 
experiments  to  change  the  baser  into  the  most  pre* 
From  Eldad  the  Danite,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
by  and  bye,  to  Dr.  Wolff,  adventurers  have  not  b 
in  this  field  of  enterprise.  What  are  the  positive  r 
have  followed  their  joumeyings  and  exploratiom 
value  is  to  be  set  upon  the  various  theories 
respecting  these  mysterious  tribes,  we  shall  endeav 
our  readers  the  means  of  estimating,  by  a  calm  a: 
investigation  of  the  whole  subject. 

The  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  pro 
to  Abraham ;  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  p< 
the  early  struggles  of  their  national  existence; 
dimax  which  tiiey  reached  under  the  reigns  of 
Solomon  ;  the  special  interference  of  Jehovah  to  pi 
from  extinction,  while  passing  through  centuries 
the  convulsions  of  revolution,  and  the  depressio 
organissations  of  captivity;  in  a  word,  the  unpa 
which  appertain  to  the  Hebrew  race,  has  done  mi 
upon  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  Jews  themselves* 
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iittians,  a  oonviction  that  there  most  be  yet  in  store 
a  people,  a  glorious  fature.  Besides,  there  are  a 
f  passages  in  Holy  Writ  which  not  indistinctly  inti- 
'^  the  good  held  in  reserve  for  them,  against  the  time 
J  are  destined  to  be  brought  in,  will  be  as  ''  life  from 
"  Indeed,  the  descriptions  reflected  from  the  glow- 
inations  of  those  writers  who  entertain  hopes  of  a 
glory  for  this  people,  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  a 
oming  when  this  world  will  no  longer  be  a  stage  for 
ibation  and  trial  for  the  spirit  of  man,  but  of  reward 
ndurance,  of  rest  without  preparatory  labour  and  toil, 
and  triumph  without  conflict,  of  glory  without  shame 
TOSS.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  attempt  to  show 
1  expectations  rest  upon  misinterpretations  of  Scrip- 
'  object  is  rather  to  ascertain  what  were  the  preposses- 
Qg  the  minds  of  those  who  have  sought  to  construct 
)f  ways  and  means  .by  which  their  notions  might  be 

it  the  covenant  made  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  con- 
he  land  of  Canaan  as  a  possession,  an  everlasting 
*  Are  there  not  numerous  promises  in  the  Prophets 
(ration  of  the  people  to  their  native  land,  after  they 
ne  a  byeword  among  all  people  ?  Are  not  the  Jews 
odstence  as  a  distinct  race,  with  one  language,  and 
landed  possessions?  These,  certainly,  are  circum- 
ghly  favourable  for  their  reunion,  as  soon  as  the  time 
.  of  heaven  shall  have  arrived  for  their  return.  Is  not 
itself^  moreovier,  occupied  by  strangers?  Are  there 
plying  signs  that  these  strangers  are  not  to  be  the 
possessors  of  it  ?  Do  not  these  facts  seem  to  imply 
Fewish  people  are  once  more  to  be  restored  to  their 
try?  Special  prophecies  seem  to  speak  also  of  the 
^  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  temple,  and  even 
iteration  of  the  daily  sacrifice.  If,  however,  only  the 
ice  of  Jevrs,  who,  it  is  said,  have  descended  from  the 
a  half  tribes  which  returned  from  the  captivity,  are 
pate  in  these  prophetic  promises ;  if  the  ten  tribes  of 
lb  are  said  not  to  have  returned,  are  not  to  share  with 
rw  tribes  this  glorious  future ;  then  the  early  promises 
a  be  at  best  but  particMy  fulfilled.  On  the  other  hand, 
tan  tribes  are  to  be  raised  from  the  graves  in  whiq^ 
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they  are  now  hid,  what  Instre  will  such  a  xaoral  reemrrectioB 
shed  upon  the  power  and  glory  of  God ! 

Passages  of  Scripture  are  not  wanting  which  seem  to  afford 
a  solid  foundation  foot  this  crowning  hope.  ^  And  he  shall  set 
np  an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall  assemble  the  oatcasts  of 
Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah  from  the  four 
comers  of  the  earth.  The  envy  abo  of  Ephraim  shall  depart, 
and  the  adyersaries  of  Judah  shall  be  cnt  off:  Ephraim  shall  not 
envy  Judah,  and  JndaLshall  not  vex  Ephraim."  (Is.  xi.  12, 13.) 
<<  In  those  days  the  house  of  Judah  shall  walk  with  the  house 
of  Israel,  and  they  shall  come  together  out  of  the  land  of  the 
north,  to  the  land  that  I  have  given  for  an  inheritance  unto  your 
&thers.''  (Jer.  iii.  18.)  **  Then  shall  the  children  of  Judah  and 
the  children  of  Israel  be  gathered  together,  and  appoint  them- 
selyes  one  head,  and  they  shall  come  up  out  of  the  land;  fiir 
great  shall  V^  the  day  of  JcEreel."  (Rosea  L  11.)  **  Moreover, 
thou  son  of  man,  take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  For 
Judah,  and  for  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions :  then  take 
another  stick,  and  write  upon  it.  For  Joseph,  the  stick  of 
Ephraim,  and  for  all  the  house  of  Israel  his  companions :  and 
join  them  one  to  another  into  one  stick ;  and  they  shall  beoome 
one  in  thine  hand.  And  when  the  children  of  thy  people  shall 
speak  unto  thee,  saying.  Wilt  thou  not  show- us  what  thou 
meanest  by  these ?  say  unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God; 
Behold,  I  will  take  the  stick  of  Joseph,  which  is  in  the  band  of 
Ephraim,  aad  the  tribes  of  Israel  his  fellows,  and  will  pat 
them  witii  hmi,  ^ven  with  the  stick  of  Judah,  and  make  them 
one  stick,  and  they  shall  be  one  in  thine  hand.  .  .  •  And 
•ay  xmto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God ;  Behold,  I  will 
take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  the  heathen,  whither 
they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and 
Iffing  them  into  their  own  land:  and  I  will  make  them  one 
nation  in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  one  kiu^ 
shall  be  king  to  them  all:  and  they  shall  be  no  move  two 
nations,  neither  shall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
more  at  all :  and  David  my  servant  shall  be  king  over  them." 
(Eaekiel  xxxvii.  16 — 24).  How  can  these  prophecies  receive 
their  fulfilment  unless  Israel  shall  be  once  more  united,  and  by 
a  more  ^enduring  bond,  to  Judah ;  and  both  be  restored  to  their 
native  land  imder  the  reign  of  David,  the  Messiah  ?  If  this 
grand  purpose  is  to  be  consummated,  then  Israel,  or  the  ton  lost 
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tribes,  must  still  somewhere  exist.  What  more  natural,  when 
onoe  this  oonelnsion  is  reached,  than  that  some  eager  souls 
should  he  found,  burning  with  the  desire  to  show  the  harmony 
of  &ct8  with  prophecy,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  this  desire 
flhould  actually  attempt  the  discovery  of  these  lost  tribes  ? 

The  first  who  entered  upon  this  expedition  of  discovery,  of 
whom  we  have  any  account,  is  Rabbi  Eldad,  usually  called  the 
Danite,  from  his  belonging,  as  he  alleged,  to  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
centmy ;  according  to  others,  some  four  hundred  years  earlier. 
But  judging  by  his  own  account,  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  he  states  himself  to  be  only  thirty-eight  genera* 
tions  in  his  descent  from  Jacob.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
with  absolute  certainty  the  precise  period  when  he  flourished. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  chief  thing  which  concerns  us  is,  that 
he  undertook  a  pilgrimage  in  quest  of  his  brethren,  the  lost 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  preaching  to  them.  In  a 
letter  on  the  dispersion  addressed  to  the  Jews  of  Spain,  bearing 
*the  date  of  a.d.  1283,  and  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  1563, 
he  declares  that  he  discovered  the  remnant  of  Israel  in  the 
regions  of  Tartary. 

Another  celebrated  traveller,  by  the  name  of  Benjamin,  of 
Tudela,  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century.  He  explored  with 
great  perseverance  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
situation  of  these  tribes,  whom  he  imagined  still  to  be  in  ex- 
istence in  that  region.  He  affirms  that  they  were  occupants  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  over  which  two  brothers  ruled, 
who  were  both  descendants  of  David.  These  kingdoms  were 
twenly-one  days'  journey  in  a  northern  direction  frt>m  Babylon. 
The  dominions  of  one  of  these  brothers,  he  relates,  were  so  exten- 
rive,  that  it  took  him  sixteen  days  to  pass  through  them.  They 
paid  tithes  to  their  rabbis,  and  supported  a  body  of  men  like 
monks,  who  dressed  in  black,  and  lived  in  caverns.  These 
ascetics  drank  no  wine,  and  were  given  to  fasting,  and  their 
occupation  was  constantly  to  bewail  the  misery  of  the  dispersed 
tribes,  and  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem.  The  dominions  of.  the 
other  brother,  he  says,  contained  forty  cities,  two  hundred  large 
towns,  and  one  hundred  castles.  In  this  country  was  a  popu- 
lation of  no  less  than  300,000  Jews,  of  which  the  capital  city 
contained  100,000.  He  describes  the  Turks  as  destitute  of  noses. 
*It  is  amuring,"  says  Basnage,  "to  follow  tbiB  ^wliltiLQit  \xw\^ 
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aceount  of  kingdoms  which  never  existed,  and  to  observe  the 
pains  which  he  takes  to  exaggerate  the  power  of  his  countrymen 
in  their  dispersion." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  Italian  Jew, 
by  the  name  of  Peritsol,  published  his  travels.  ''Double  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  says  he,  "  enter  the  Indian  ocean,  make* 
for  the  continent  of  Asia,  and  you  will  find  Chabor."  At  this 
place  he  supposed  his  countrymen  lived,  although  no  subsequent 
travellers  have  been  able  to  find  the  place  he  so  minutely  de- 
scribes. He  relates  that  the  Jews  in  the  desert  of  Arabia  were 
as  numerous  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  were  governed 
by  powerful  kings.  He  found  in  the  East  that  mysterious  being 
ccJled  Prester  John,  who,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  speaks  of  the 
ten  tribes  as  dwelling  in  some  part  of  his  dominions.  This  letter 
of  Prester  John  was  addressed  to  Alexius  Commenus,  the  Greek 
emperor,  in  which,  after  describing  the  extent  of  his  territory, 
he  says :  **  Seventy  kings  are  our  tributaries.  Our  magnificence 
ruleth  over  the  three  Indias ;  and  our  territories  stretch  beyond 
the  furthermost  India,  in  which  resteth  the  body  of  the  blessed* 
apostle,  Thomas.  In  one  portion  of  our  territories  is  a  sandy 
sea,  without  water.  Three  days'  journey  ftom  this  sea  there 
are  mountains,  from  which  descend  rivers  of  stones;  Under- 
ground, there  floweth.a  rivulet,  to  which  there  appeareth  to  be 
no  access ;  and  this  rivulet  falleth  into  a  river  of  greater  size. 
Beyond  this  river  are  ten  tribes  of  Jews,  who,  although  they 
pretend  to  have  their  own  kings,  are  nevertheless  our  servants 
and  tributaries." 

We  pass  over  without  notice  a  number  of  other  writers  who 
have  given  us  an  account  of  their  travels,  because  they  seem 
only  bent  upon  flattering  the  pride  of  their  nation,  and  we  come 
at  once  to  Dr.  Wolff,  the  indefatigable  traveller  who  visited 
Afghanistan  with  the  hope  of  finding  there  the  objects  of  his 
search.  This  gentleman,  unlike  his  romantic  predecessors,  could 
not  satisfy  himself  with  fancies,  but  like  a  man  of  scientific 
research,  looked  for  facts.  After  long  and  patient  investigation 
he  was  obliged  to  express  his  doubts  about  the  Afghans  being 
descendants  of  the  Jews,  partly  because  they  have  not  the  Jewish 
physiognomy,  and  from  the  traditional  accounts  among  them  of 
their  Jewish  descent  being  very  partial,  and,  finally,  because 
their  language  did  not  resemble  the  Hebrew. 

After  this  brief  historical  review,  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
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our  readers  some  acconnt  of  the  different  theories  which  have 
been  entertained  respecting  these  lost  tribes,  and  the  coimtiies 
in  which  they  are  still  supposed  to  be  found.  The  data  whence 
these  theories  haye  been  deduced  is  chiefly  derived- from  the 
writings  of  the  travellers  we  have  named.  Chiefly,  we  say, 
because  some,  such  as  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Grant,  have  been 
independent  investigators  in  this  fleld  of  inquiry.  We  may 
classify  the  diflerent  opinions  which  have  been  advocated  on 
this  subject  into  four  general  divisions.  Some  have  contended 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  are  still  in  existence 
among  the  North  American  Indians ;  others  contend  that  they 
are  in  the  East ;  some  again  say  that  they  may  be  found  among 
the  mountains  of  Koordistan ;  while  not  a  few  intelligent  persons 
TnfliwfftJTi  that  they  either  returned  to  their  own  land  with  the 
other  two  tribes,  or  remained  in  the  country  of  their  first  de- 
portation, and  became  at  length  amalgamated  with  the  general 
population  of  the  country.  Each  of  these  views  of  the  case, 
with  the  arguments  employed  in  its  defence,  we  shall  im- 
partially state.  We  shall  aim  to  present  our  readers  with 
materials  for  the  guidance  of  their  own  judgment  upon  this 
subject,  rather  than  dogmatically  state  our  own. 

William  Penn,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  maintain  that  he  had 
discovered  the  ten  tribes  in  his  transatlantic  settlement.  **  When 
I  look  at  their  children,"  he  says,  **  I  imagine  myself  in  the 
Jewish  quarter  of  London.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Indians  have 
small  black  eyes.  They  reckon  time  by  moons,  and  ofler  their 
first-firuits  to  God.  They  celebrate  a  feast  like  that  of  taber- 
nacles. It  is  said  that  their  altar  is  constructed  of  twelve  stones. 
Their  mourning  for  the  dead  continues  a  year.  The  customs  of 
tbeir  females  resemble  those  of  the  Jewish  women.  Their  lan- 
guage ifi  laconic,  vigorous,  sententious,  and  full  of  energy,  in 
which  last  particular  it  bears  a  strikiog  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  A  word  with  them  expresses  more  than  three  with  us ; 
and  their  unfinished  sentences  are  completed  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  hearers.  God  declared  that  he  would  carry  away  the  Jews 
into  a  country  undiscovered  and  uncultivated;  and  he  who 
purposed  this  was  able  to  execute  his  designs.  The  Jews  might 
easily  have  crossed  over  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  to  the 
western  extremity  of  America." 

The  same  opinions  as  the  above  were  entertained  by  a  fjanuma 
rabbiy  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who  pubUshed  a  irock) 
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''  The  Hope  of  Israel,"  in  1651.  The  facts  on  whioh  he  rests 
the  argument  of  his  work  were  related  to  him,  he  says,  in  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  Elul,  in  the  6404 
year  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or,  according  to  the  Christian 
era,  1644,  by  Aaron  Levi,  alias  Antonius  Montezinns.  He  dedi« 
cated  his  book  to  the  parliament  of  England,  which  was  well 
received  by  Cromwell,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  fayourable 
opinion  of  this  book,  was  looked  up  to,  it  is  said,  by  the  Jews,  as 
the  Messiah.  Montezinus  related  that,  as  he  was  going  from 
Port  Honda,  West  Indies,  to  the  Papian  jurisdiction,  he  con- 
ducted some  mules  of  an  Indian,  Franciscus  Castellanns,  into 
the  province  of  Quity,  having  with  him  and  other  Indians, 
Francis  Cazicus.  As  they  went  over  the  Cordillerse,  a  great 
tempest  arose,  which  threw  the  laden  mules  to  the  ground. 
The  Indians  confessed  that  the  calamity  was  the  punishment  of 
their  sins.  But  Francis  urged  them  to  be  patient,  adding  that 
they  should  shortly  enjoy  rest :  the  others  answered  that  they 
were  imworthy  of  it ;  yea,  that  the  notorious  cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  toward  them  was  sent  by  God  because  they  had  so 
ill-treated  his  holy  people,  who  were  of  all  others  tiie  most 
innocent.  Montezinus  took  out  a  box,  some  bread,  cheese,  and 
junkets,  and  gave  them  to  Francis,  upbraiding  him  that  he  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Spaniards.  He  added,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  not  told  him  half  the  miseries  and  calamities  in- 
flicted by  their  cruelty. 

After  this  conference,  Montezinus  went  to  Carthagenia,  a  city 
of  the  Indians,  where  he,  being  examined,  was  put  in  prison, 
and  while  he  prayed  to  God,  these  words  fell  from  him: 
^  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  hath  not  made  me  an 
idolater,  a  barbarian,  a  Black-a-moore,  or  an  Indian ;"  but  as  he 
named  Indian  he  was  angry  with  himself,  and  said,  *'  The 
Hehrews  are  IndianeJ*  Then  he,  coming  to  himself,  confessed 
that  he  doubted,  and  added,  "  Can  the  Hebrews  be  Indians?" 

When  he  was  released  from  prison  he  sought  out  Franciscus, 
and  after  finding  him,  Montezinus  confessed  himself  to  be  a 
Hebrew  oi  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  that  the  Lord  was  his  God ; 
and  he  told  the  Indian  that  all  other  gods  were  but  mockeries. 
The  Indian,  in  his  amazement,  asked  him  the .  name  of  his 
parents.  Montezinus  answered,  "  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.** 
"But,**  aaid  he,  "  have  you  no  otkex  ia\i)!ft!et^''  ^^X«^,Taj5  is^^hsc's 
name  ia  Lodovicns  Montezinus,"  M^x  "Vyji^^  >>»i^  «»^.  ^'^^^ 
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together  and  refreshed  themselves,  the  Indian  remarked :  "  If 
you  have  a  mind  to  follow  me  as.  yonr  leader,  yon  shall  know 
whatever  yon  desire  to  know ;  only  let  me  tell  yon  this,  what- 
Boeyer  the  journey  is,  you  must  foot  it,  and  yon  must  eat  nothing 
but  parched  maixe,  and  you  must  omit  notliing  that  I  tell  you." 
Mcmtesinus  said  he  would  do  all. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Monday,  they  set  out  on  their 
journey,  without  cloak,  but  with  sword,  three  measures  of 
maize,  two  ropes,  &c.  They  travelled  until  the*  Sabbath  day, 
<m  which  they  rested.  Then,  after  describing  at  length  the 
mysterious  journey,  the  Indian  came  to  the  side  of  Montezinus, 
azid  spoke  in  Hebrew,  "  Schelah,  Israel,  adonai  Elohenu 
ADONAI EHAD;  t.0.,  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord." 

The  conference  was  repeated,  and  Montezinus  pressed  the 
Indian  to  tell  him.  more.  The  Indian  answered :  "  I  will  tell 
yon  all  I  know ;  only  do  not  trouble  me,  and  you  shall  know 
the  whole  truth,  as  I  received  it  from  my  forefathers.'' 

"  Thy  brethren,"  he  went  on  to  relate,  "  are  the  sons  of  Israel, 
and  were  brought  thither  by  the  providence  of  God,  who,  for 
their  sakes,  wrought  many  miracles,  which  you  would  not 
believe  if  I  should  tell  you  what  I  learned  from  my  fathers. 
We  Indians  made  war  upon  them  in  that  place,  and'used  them 
more  hardly  than  we  now  are  by  the  Spaniards.  Then,  by  the 
instigation  of  our  magicians,  we  went  armed  to  that  place  where 
you  saw  your  brethren,  with  an  intent  to  destroy  them ;  but 
not  one  of  all  those  that  went  thither  came  back.  So  that 
India  was  bereft  of  all  inhabitants,  but  old  men  and  women. 
The  old  men,  therefore,  consulted  to  destroy  the  magicians,  and 
many  of  them  they  killed.  Those  that  remained  promised  to 
discover  somewhat: — ^that  the  God  of  those  children  of  Israel  is 
the  true  God ;  that  all  which  is  engraven  upon  their  stones  is 
true ;  that  about  the  end  of  the  world  they  shall  be  lords  of 
the  earth ;  that  some  one  shall  come  who  will  bring  you  much 
good ;  and  after  they  have  enriched  the  world  with  all  good 
things,  those  children  of  Israel,  going  forth  out  of  their  country, 
shall  subdue  the  whole  world  to  themselves,  as  it  was  subject  to 
them  formerly :  you  shall  be  happy  if  you  make  a  league  with 
them." 

Such  is  the  strange  account  which  Mana&seli  \^ii  '\!snjSi,\&. 
Ms  "Hope  of  Israel/'  says  was  related  to  him.  "by  lA.OTi\«M«u 
WM(!bi8tbe&bricatoritwonldhehsLrdL\jQ^^.    —     *     "^^ 
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learned  rabbi  aotoally  heard  and  believed  this  extraordinary 
tale  from  Montezinns,  or  whether  he  dreamed  it»  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  Whicheyer  was  the  &ct — ^whether  ho 
was  imposed  npon  by  his  Mend,  or  by  his  own  imaginations- 
one  thing  is  certain,  he  founds  upon  it,  for  the  most  part,  his 
"  Hope  of  Israel.''  It  is  true  that  he  brings  forward  other 
arguments,  such  as,  first,  the  passage  in  2  Esdras  xiii.  40,  &c., 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer ;  secondly,  the  similarity  of 
laws  and  customs  between  these  Indians  and  the  Hebrews, 
which  he  probably  learned  from  William  Penn ;  and  thirdly, 
the  brown  colour  and  beardlessness  of  the  Indians,  while  in  the 
new  world  white  and  bearded  men  were  found  who  had  never 
any  commerce  with  Spaniards.  Manasseh  tells  us,  but  on  what 
authority  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  Asia  and 
America,  now  divided  by  Behring's  Straits,  were  formerly  one 
continent,  and  that  before  their  separation  the  Jews  penetrated 
to  America  by  land.  We  do  not  wish  to  think  HI  of  any  one, 
especially  if  he  means  well,  but  such  a  report  of  what  he 
professed  to  have  seen  and  heard  can  hardly  be  received  with 
more  credit  than  that  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  when  he  describes 
the  Turks  who  had  plundered  a  city  of  Persia  as  destitute  oi 
noses!      * 

William  Penn,  however,  was  a  more  cOol  and  trustworthy 
man;  but  we  can  with  difficulty  acquit  him  of  jumping  too 
hastily  to  his  conclusions.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Wol£r,  who  went  out  with  the  flattering  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  this  race  in  India ?  "I  came,"  he  says, 
'*  among  the  Molircan  tribes,  near  New  York,  and  asked  th^ 
•Whose  descendants  are  you?*  They  replied,  *We  are  of 
Israel.' "  This  seems  satisfactory  as  to  their  extraction,  so  fiir 
as  it  goes.  We  only  require  to  identify  them  specially  with  the 
ten  tribes,  and  then  our  goal  will  be  reached.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  theory  we  are  considering,  he  pursued  his  inter- 
rogations a  little  too  far.  "  Who  told  you  that  you  were  thus 
descended  ? "  Dr.  Wolff  now  expected  to  learn  that  they  had 
derived  it  from  some  ancient  tradition,  whose  source  was  bidden 
in  the  mists  of  the  past.  Fancy  his  surprise,  therefore,  on  being 
informed,  that  they  had  been  told  it  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simmii, 
of  Scotland!  Did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simons  leam  the  tale  from 
Montezinus?  Is  this  the  explanation  of  the  North  American 
^ .  Indian  tradition  of  their  Israelitish  desoent  P  Then,  verily,  the 
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descent  from  the  soblime  to  the  ridiculoas  is  not  far !  Neither 
is  the  argument  based  npon  the  similarity  of  religious  rites  and 
customs  of  much  greater  yalne,  since  it  would  serve  equally 
well  to  prove  that  almost  all  nations  are  of  Jewish  descent, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  close  resemblance  in  their  primitive 
leHgions  observances.  Indeed,  this  argument  is  used  alike  by 
those  who  advocate  the  North  American,  Chaldean,  and  the 
Eastern  location  of  the  lost  tribes.  If,  therefore,  the  similarity 
of  religious  rites  would  suffice  to  prove  the  Israelitish  origin 
d  the  North  American  tribes,  it  would  be  of  equal  weight 
to  prove  a  similar  descent  for  the  Afghans,  and  many  other 
nations. 

The  East,  as  the  present  abode  of  the  lost  tribes,  has  had  a 
hi  greater  number  of  advocates  than  America.  Many  names, 
high  both  as  to  rank  and  learning,  have  given  the  weight  of 
their  authority  to  support  the  hypothesis,  that  the  ten  tribes  of 
hniel  are  still  living  as  a  pure  and  unmixed  race  in  Afghanistan, 
and  even  in  some  parts  of  China  and  Tartary. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Esdras  (xiii.  40,  &c.)  affirms  that 
«  Shalmaneser  carried  them  beyond  the  river,  and  they  resolved 
to  separate  from  the  heathen,  and  to  seek  a  spot  where  they 
might  religiously  observe  the  law,  for  the  violation  of  which 
thqr  had  been  so  severely  punished."  The  country  to  which 
they  migrated,  he  describes  as  uninhabited,  and  so  far  distant 
from  their  captivity,  that  their  journey  lasted  them  a  year  and 
a  ha\L  And  further,  to  reach  this  coimtry,  they  were  obliged 
to  cross  the  Euphrates,  which  God  miraculously  opened  for 
their  passage.  And  Ezra  remarks  that  God  will,  in  a  like 
miraculous  manner,  open  a  way  for  them  on  their  return.  The 
country  of  their  destination  he  calls  Arsareth — a  spot  which 
has  never  yet  been  found.  This  representation  has  occasioned 
many  conjectures.  Josephus  relates  that  the  Jews  who  did 
not  return  from  the  captivity,  amounted  to  many  thousands  in 
numbers.  He  further  supposes  that  his  countrymen  must  have 
heen  very  widely  scattered  throughout  the  east,  from  the  fact 
tiiat  Ahasuerus  proclaimed  his  edict  respecting  the  Jews 
tiuroughout  127  departments  of  his  empire,  from  Ethiopia  to 
India. 

Many  traditions  are  extant  in  the  east,  which  appear  to  prove 
a  remarkable  connection  between  the  Afghans  and  Israel. 
Theie  traditions,  moreover,  are  of  great  ant^qoitY.   '^'^  «|l^ 
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their  precise  valne  for  proving  these  tribes  to  be  specially  related 
to  the  ten  tribes  of  the  captivity,  our  readers  will  be  better  able 
to  judge  when  we  have  laid  before  them  some  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  From  a  variety  of  independent  sources  we  learn  that  the 
Afghans  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  themselves  "  Beni  Israeel," 
or  children  of  Israel ;  but  they  consider  at  the  same  time  the 
name  of  "  Yahoodie,"  or  Jew,  a  term  of  reproach,  if  applied  to 
,  themselves.  An  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  India,  in  a  letter  dated.  Head  quarters,  Camp,  Jan.  20,  1852, 
says  he  was  struck  with  the  Jevrish  appearance  of  the  Afghans. 
They  call  themselves  Bunnie  Israel,  that  is,  sons  of  Israel.  "  One 
of  the  tribes,^  he  adds,  "  that  at  present  are  giving  us  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  is  called  the  Eusyphzie,  the  tribe  of  Joseph:  ^ 
being  equivalent  to  trihe.  And  next  to  them  are  the  Isaksie,  or 
tribe  of  Isaac ;  Ishmael,  too,  is  a  very  common  name  amongst 
them." 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,"  a  letter  from  Henry  Vansittart  to  the  President 
of  the  Society,  Sir  William  Jones.  This  letter  was  accompanied 
with  an  abridged  translation  of  the  "  A  fram't  Afaghinah,"  or 
Secrets  of  Afghans,  a  book  written  in  the  Pushto  dialect. 
According  to  this  remarkable  work,  the  Afghans  are  the 
posterity  of  Melic  Talut  (King  Saul),  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  was  the  descendant  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and, 
according  to  others,  of  Benjamin,  the  brother  of  Joseph.  <'In 
a  war,"  says  this  work,  "  which  raged  between  the  children  of 
Israel  and  the  Amalekites,  the  latter  being  victorious,  plundered 
the  Jews  and  obtained  possession  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
Considering  this  to  be  the  god  of  the  Jews,  they  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  which,  however,  did  not  affect  it.  They  afterwards 
attempted  to  cleave  it  with  axes,  but  without  success ;  while 
every  individual  who  treated  it  with  indignity  was  punished 
for  his  temerity.  They  then  placed  it  in  their  temple,  but  all 
the  idols  bowed  to  it.  At  length  they  fastened  it  upon  a  cow, 
which  they  turned  loose  in  the  wilderness.* 

There  are  also  related  other  tales,  which  are  found  to  prevail 
in  the  east  among  some  of  the  Mohammedans.  These  accounts 
extend  from  the  time  of  Melic  Talut  down  to  the  Captivity, 

*  This  singular  tradition  would  seem  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  adventures  of 
the  ark  of  the  Lord  in  tiie  land  of  the  Philistines,  as  recorded  in  1  Samuel,  the 
^    fifth  and  sixth  chapters. 
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without  difiering  greatly  from  the  scripture  narratiye,  except- 
ing in  the  wild  feibles  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  The 
**  Secrets  of  Afghans  "  proceed  to  relate,  that  when  Mohammed 
appeared,  his  fcune  reached  the  Afghans,  who  sought  him  in 
great  mnltitndes  nnder  leaders  yarned  Khalid  and  Abdul  Rashid, 
sons  of  Walid.  The  prophet  honoured  them  with  the  most 
giaeums  reception,  saying, "  Come,  oh  Muluc,"  or  kings,  whence 
they  assumed  the  name  Melic,  which  they  enjoy  to  this  day. 
The  Arabian  historians,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  Khalid  sprang 
from  a  tribe  of  their  own  nation,  and  are  altogether  silent  upon 
the  subject  of  the  aid  which  their  prophet  derived  from  the 
A%han  leaders. 

It  has  been  argued  that,  howeyer  much  these  traditions  may 
be  mixed  up  and  oormpted  with  fables,  yet  they  are  sufficient 
to  prove  the  Jewish  extraction  of  the  Afghans.  And  supposing 
the  ten  tribes  to  haye  removed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity 
into  India,  these  fables  may  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  glorifying  their  race  by  identifying  it  with  Saul,  the  first 
king  oi  IsraeL  And  frirther,  since  it  is  certain,  continue  the 
sdvooates  of  the  Israelitish  descent  of  the  Afghans,  that  the  ten 
tribes  remained  in  the  east  after  the  return  of  their  brethren  to 
Judea,  the  supposition  that  these  people  are  their  descendants 
explains,  easily  and  naturally,  both  the  disappearance  of  the 
Oiue  people  and  the  origin  of  the  other. 

We  have  now  fairly  stated  the  whole  argument,  as  it  stood 
ug  to  the  appearance  of  the  last  champion  in  the  field,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  author  of  "  The  One  Primeval 
Language.**  In  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  just  issued  from 
the  press,  he  announces  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  "new 
key"  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  A^hans  with  the  lost  tribes 
of  IsraeL  This  "  new  key  "  consists  of  certain  rolls  of  Hebrew 
manuscripts  lately  come  into  his  possession  from  the  Jewish 
treasury  of  Cochin.  <^  It  is  now  about  three  years,"  says  this 
gentleman,  ^  since  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Chapman,  rector  of  Tendring, 
placed  in  my  hands  two  manuscript  Hebrew  rolls,  newly  brought 
from  India  by  his  brother-in-law,  Capt  Eirby,  I.N.  One  of 
these  rolls  was  written  on  fedr  parchment,  and  consisted  of 
twelve  sheets,  or  forty-three  pages  i  the  other  was  written  on 
red  goat-skin,  and  contained  six  sheets.  For  the  honour  of  the 
Jews  at  Malabar,  I  have  to  add,  that  both  manuscripts  came 
from  the  Jewish  treasury  at  Cochin,  and  were  ^gireieutibi  \a  A^gj^ 
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officer  by  the  Jewish  high-priest."    The  lesser  roll  pxr^ed  to  be 
a  copy  of  the  canonical  book  of  Esther. 

The  larger  roU,  says  Mr.  Forster,  is  a  history  of  the  Jews 
of  Cochin  and  Malabar,  from  the  time  of  the  Babyloniao 
Captivity  down  to  the  successive  settlements  of  the  Fortugnesey 
the  Dutch,  and  the  English,  in  Hindostan.  This  manuscript 
made  no  pretensions  to  antiquity.  It  was  ccmipiled  from  otnginal 
sources,  of  the  best  authority,  and  of  the  hig^st  antiquity — 
namely,  from  records  formerly  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
Cochin,  engraved  upon  copper  tablets,  the  most  ancient  of  which 
dated  from  the  era  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  which  were  coDr 
dnued  in  unbroken  series,  the  elder  in  Hebrew,  the  later  in  the 
language  and  characters  of  Malabar ;  until  having  escaped  the 
bigotry  of  the  Portuguese,  the  whole  contents  of  the  Treasury, 
with  their  precious  relics,  were  plundered  by  the  Dutch  so 
recently  as  1774,  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  Amsterdam. 
Upon  due  consultation  among  the  Jews  of  Cochin,  a  deputation, 
Composed  of  learned  rabbis,  was  formed,  and  sent  to  Amsterdam, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  transcripts  of  these  copper  tablets, 
in  order  to  complete  from  them  the  history  contained  in  the 
Cochin  roll. 

A  clear  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  the  fortunes 
of  the  Israelites  and  those  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  ihe 
Captivity.  The  tribes  of  Judab  and  Benjcunin,  it  states,  were 
dispersed  abroad  throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  but 
the  ten  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  colonies  planted  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  southern  India  and  Spain,  remained  &xjdd 
in  their  first  seats  along  the  river  Sambatioun,  until,  in 
process  of  time,  having  increased  and  multiplied  there,  th^ 
migrated  gradually,  some  in  the  direction  of  the  Cnspian, 
others  beyond  the  borders  of  Media  and  Persia,  apparently 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The  tribes  of 
Simeon,  Ephraim,  and  Mana^seh,  are  represented  to  have  set* 
tied  on  the  Caspian,  in  tiie  country  of  the  Chozar  Tartars,  where 
they  became  seated  in  the  city  or  cities  of  a  region  named 
Makhe.  In  these,  their  new  seats,  the  three  tribes  in  question 
became  a  formidable  and  ferocious  Tartar  nomade  people,  oele- 
brated  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  their  horses,  and 
dreaded  for  their  prowess,  not  in  regular  but  in  predatory 
warfare. 

While  the  great  tribe  of  Joseph,  in  both  its  brancheStiB  stated 
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thus  to  have  established  itself  in  these  parts,  that  of  Issaohar  is 
represented  to  have  wandered  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  until 
it  settled  in  the  mountains  of  Tokoos — a  region  described  as 
beyond  the  boundst  or  as  under  the  rule,  of  the  empire  of  the 
Medea  and  Persians.  In  this  hill  country,  Issaohar,  like 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  grew  up  iato  a  great  Tartar  horde, 
only,  instead  of  a  predatory,  they  became  a  peaceful  pastoral 
people,  well  versed  in  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  Moses,  living 
upon  the  products  of  their  numerous  flocks,  and  largely  supplied 
idtb  men-servants  and  maid-servants ;  so  exemplary  in  their 
manners  that  theft  was  unknown  among  them,  and  so  pacific  in 
their  habits  that  the  butcher's  knife  was  their  only  sword. 

The  correspondence  of  this  description  of  these  people  with 
the  character  of  the  A%han  tribes,  Mr.  Forster  considers  to  be 
most  remarkable,  especially,  he  says,  Eusof-zyes  (£usyph-zie), 
the  tribe  of  Joseph.  This  verisimilitude  seems  to  be  confirmed 
fay  the  account  given  by  the  gallant  officer  already  referred  to, 
wherein  he  describes  this  tribe  as  "  giving  us  a  great  deal  of 

trouble." 

The  author  of  "  The  one  Primeval  Language  "  >contends  that 
the  Sambatioun,  mentioned  in  his  *  key,'  on  the  banks  of  which 
the  ten  tribes  in  the  Cochin  roll  are  said  to  have  established 
themselves,  is  the  same  as  the  Gozen  of  Scripture,  or  the 
modem  Ozen.  And  he  seems  to  have  the  authority  of  Ptolemy 
on  his  aide  for  doing  so,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  speaks  of  a 
people  on  the  confines  of  Media  beyond  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  by  the  name  of  the  Sambatse.  This  is  probably  the  same 
river  as  that  mentioned  by  Josephus  under  the  name  of  Sabbatius. 
The  Jews  are  said  to  have  established  themselves  by  this  river 
in  great  numbers.  And  many  incredible  stories  have  been 
told  of  this  river,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  never 
flowed  on  the  sabbath  day,  from  which  circumstance  it  was 
hononred  with  the  name  of  Sabbatius. 

The  next  step  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  his  verification  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  his  roll,  is  to  identify  the  country  in  which  the 
tribes  of  Simeon,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  are  located.  And 
this  he  beUevee  he  has  been  entirely  able  to  do  by  the  help  of 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy  and  Eldad.  In  the  country  of  the 
Qhomari,  or  sons  of  Gk>mar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Tos-Manassa,  **  the  fiBur-fiuned 
Mannsimh  "     And  north  of  this  were  a  people,  named  by  the 
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which  the  surrounding  country  deriyed  its  name,  was  afibev^ 
wards  called  the  Cyrus,  when  the  Persians  suhdued  the  proTincfl 
of  Gozan,  and  that  it  is  the  same  liyer  as  that  which  now  goes 
by  that  name.  Basnage  thinks  that  the  Scriptures  do  nol 
expressly  say  that  Gozan  is  a  riyer.  In  this  opinion  Dr.  Grant 
ooincides.  According  to  the  former  authority,  Gosan  is  a  cil^ 
of  Assyria,  and  one  of  those  together  with  Habor  and  Halah.  into 
which  the  captiye  Israelites  were  carried;  while  Dr.  Granti 
on  the  other  hand,  oonsidaw  it  the  name  of  a  oonntey,  ridx  witii 
pasture  lands.  Gozan,  he  thinks,  is  the  same  as  Zozan,  which 
signifies  pasture,  and  is  the  name  given  by  the  Nestorians  to  all 
the  hig]^  lands  of  Assyria,  which  affoid  pasturage  for  theix 
numerous  flocks.  But  Major  Bennell,  in  his  "  Geography  ol 
Herodotus,''  has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  He  main- 
tains that  Gozan  is  the  same  river  as  the  present  Ozan,  oi 
Ouzan,  and  frequently  called  Eizzil  Ozan,  or  the  Golden  Itiyer« 
(See  Map.)  This,  with  little  doubt,  is  the  truth  of  the  matter] 
and  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  this  river  were  situated  the 
cities  Halah  and  Habor,  where,  according  to  the  book  of  Kings^ 
one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Israelites  was  located.  We  are  thui 
able,  therefore,  to  identify  pretty  accurately  the  situation  ocoo' 
pied  by  the  ten  tribes  during  the  period  of  their  captivity.  II 
is  also  clear  that  they  spread  themselves  over  a  large  portion  <^ 
the  Chaldean  provinces,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Nor  if 
there  much  ground  for  believing  that  they  returned  in  an^ 
very  great  numbers  to  their  native  coimtry ;  but  settled  them* 
selves  down,  and  continued  for  ages  in  the  very  same  distriel 
into  which  they  were  at  first  deported.  Indeed,  Josephuf 
informs  us,  that  while  many  feunilies  returned  with  Ezra  tc 
their  own  country,  a  &r  larger  number  preferred  their  situation 
in  a  heathen  land  to  settlement  in  Judea,  to  reach  which  mua( 
have  cost  them  a  long  and  dangerous  journey. 

If  we  are  able  to  show,  as  it  seems  likely  we  shall  be,  that 
the  ten  tribes  remained  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  di^ 
not  return ;  and  thien  if  we  are  further  able  to  prove  that  thej 
were  in  the  same  region  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
which  was  700  years  after  they  were  carried  away  to  Babyhuit 
and  if  we  can  show  that  they  were  still  in  the  same  districtf 
in  the  fiftih  century ;  then  we  shall  have  done  much  towardi 
proving  where  they  are  at  the  present  day.  This  hypothetioa] 
argument  we  conceive  to  be  conclusive.  Dr.  Grant  confident!} 
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asMrtfl  that  he  liaa  found  the  antecedent  facts,  and  he  therefore 
trinmphanUy  draws  his  conclusion. 

It  is  abondandy  proved  that  there  were  a  multitude  of  Jews 
in  these  Chaldean  provinces  in  the  early  part  of  the  first 
MDtnryi  £ram  the  statement  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  respect- 
ing those  present  at  the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day  of 
Fenteoost,  from  Parthia,  Media,  and  Mesopotamia.  And  these 
eonespond  with  the  regions  in  which  the  ten  lost  tribes  were 
settled  as  datives.  Moreover,  Peter,  the  apostle  of  the  cir- 
fBuriffimoT^y  wrote  his  first  epistle  from  Babylon,  where  he  had 
ft  number  of  Jewish  ccmverts,  for  he  speaks  of  them  as  sending 
their  salutations  to  the  churches  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
Without  laying  any  special  stress  upon  the  mention  of  the 
**  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad,"  to  whom  James  addresses  his 
epistle,  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that  their  repre- 
HQtatiives  and  descendants  were  recognised  as  existing  in 
these  districts. 

Joaephns,  in  his  '  Jewish  Wars,'  is  an  additional  witness ;  for 
he  recites  a  speech  of  king  Agrippa  to  the  Jews,  in  which  they 
lie  exhorted  to  submit  to  the  Komans ;  and  expostulates  with 
them  in  these  words :  '*  What,  do  you  stretch  your  hopes  beyond 
the  Euphrates  ?  Do  any  of  you  think  that  your  fellow-tribes 
Till  oome  to  your  aid  out  of  Adiabene  f  Besides,  if  they  would 
wme,  the  Parthians  will  not  permit  them.'' 

Adiabene  was  a  small  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 

and  Ibnned  a  part  of  the  Parthian  empire.    The  celebrated 

Hekmay  who  has  been  claimed  as  an  illustrious  convert,  both  by 

Jews  and  Christians,  was  the  wife  of  Monobazus,  king  of 

Adiabene.    And  the  number  and  influence  of  the  Jews  in  his 

HwgAwn  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  Izates, 

the  son  of  Monobazus    and   Helena,   being   circumcised  by 

Eleasary  apaalj  professed  Judaism  when  he  succeeded  his  feither 

to  the  kingdom*    And  although  much  opposition  was  raised  to 

the  introduction  of  a  new  religion  into  the  country,  yet  so  great 

was  his  number  of  adherents,  that  he  succeeded  in  establi^tiing 

himself  permanently  on  the  throne.    Helena,  on  the  death  of 

bar  husbaad  and  the  accession  of  her  son,  retired  to  Jerusalem, 

and  there  built  for  herself  a  palace  and  a  tomb.    At  the  death 

sf  IsatflSy  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Monobazus.    He 

also  persevered  in  his  attachment  to  Judaism,  and  sent  his 

shildren  to  Jerusalem  to  be  instructed  in  its  prinfii|{lAS\  aiui 
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they  were  in  the  city  when  it  was  taken  by  Titos,  by  whom 
they  were  carried  prisoners  to  Home.  These  interesting  fkcts 
seem  to  show  that  the  Jews  must,  at  this  time,  have  been  both 
numerous  and  influential  in  Parthia.  And  further,  these  Jews 
must  have  been  mainly  the  posterity  of  those  ten  tribes  who 
were  carried  away  captive  only  a  few  centuries  before. 

Then  again,  on  the  testimony  of  Jerome,  who  flourished  in 
the  fifth  century,  we  find  traces  of  them  once  more ;  for  he 
informs  us  that  the  descendants  of  these  Jewish  people  were 
still  in  these  parts.  "  Until  this  day,"  he  says  in  his  notes  on 
Hosea,  **  the  ten  tribes  are  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Persians, 
nor  has  their  captivity  ever  been  loosened."  By  which  he 
means,  that  they  were  still  in  exile,  though  not  in  bondage. 
And  again  he  says :  '*  The  ten  tribes  inhabit  at  this  day  the 
cities  and  mountains  of  the  Medes." 

Now  as  this  Adiabene  is  inhabited  by  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
who  number  probably  no  less  than  100,000  souls,  while  only  a 
small  remnant  of  Jews  are  to  be  found  among  them.  Dr.  Grant 
imagines  that  these  Nestorians  must  be  the  descendants  of  the 
Jews  who  inhabited  these  regions  in  the  fifth  century,  and  still 
earlier  in  the  first  century,  while  still  united  as  provinces  to  the 
Parthian  empire ;  and  hence,  also,  that  they  have  sprung  from 
the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  originally  into  the  same  coun- 
tries by  their  Assyrian  conquerors. 

We  proceed  now  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
principal  arguments  employed  by  Dr.  Grant,  in  support  of  his 
theory.  The  first  is  from  tiie  language  spoken  by  the  Nestorian 
Christians.  With  the  exception  of  a  trifiing  difference  in 
dialect,  it  is  the  same  as  that  spoken  by  the  Jews  of  the  same 
district.  And  what  is  more  singular,  it  is  not  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  country.  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
people  is  not  indigenous  to  the  soil.  The  language  spoken  by 
these  tribes,  and  the  Jews  who  dwell  in  their  vicinity,  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Syriac,  which  plainly  bespeaks  their  origin. 
Although  these  Nestorian  Christians  and  the  neighbouring  Jews 
must  frequently  meet  from  their  contiguity,  yet,  like  the  Jews 
end  the  Samaritans  of  old,  they  hold  no  kind  of  social  inter- 
course. A  Nestorian  will  neither  eat  with,  or  enter  the  house 
of,  a  Jew.  This  kind  of  exclusiveness  and  religious  antipathy 
ia  a  suMcient  refritation  of  any  su^^^\\ioTL  Vlt^X.  c!&!&  ^^t^xH:;^  tsa:^ 
have  derived  its  language  from  \ift  o^w.  '^'V\ft  ^yr»XL  ^oai^^ 
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ued  by  them  identifies  them  at  once,  in  the  estimation  of  Dr. 
Grant,  'with  Palestine,  from  the  probability  of  this  having  been 
the  language  spoken  by  the  ten  tribes  before  their  captivity. 
The  proximity  of  Israel  to  Syria ;  the  close  alliance  which,  for 
a  long  period  of  their  national  history,  existed  between  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  the  kings  of  Syria ;  the  frequent  adoption, 
on  the  part  of  Israel,  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  their  allies ; 
and  above  all,  the  forty  years'  servitude  which  they  endured 
under  Syria ;  would  all  aid  them  in  the  adoption  of  the  Syrian 
tongue,  especially  as  it  differed  so  Uttie  from  the  Hebrew. 

Another  proof  that  they  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  same 
stream  as  the  ten.  tribes,  is  derived  by  Dr.  Grant  from  their 
calling  themselves  <'Beni  Israel,''  sons  of  Israel.  "Ask  any 
intelligent  Nestorian,"  says  Dr.  Grant,  "for  information  re- 
lating to  his  ancestry,  and  he  replies  at  once,  <  We  are  sons  of 
IsraeL'  But,"  he  adds,  "while  they  assert  an  inalienable  right 
to  this  name,  so  significant  of  their  Hebrew  origin,  still,  as  their 
specific  character  as  Jews  has  merged  into  the  one  they  now 
bear  as  Christians,  and  as  their  national  character  is  in  a  manner 
lost  in  their  long  captivity,  th^y  now  more  conmionly  apply  to 
themselves  another  name." 

A  third  argpoment  is  derived  from  the  similarity  qf  rOes  and 
eustomB  prevalent  among  the  Nestorian  tribes,  to  those  in  use 
among  the  Jews.  Although  these  tribes  have  embraced  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  yet  they  have  preserved  among  them 
a  number  of  customs  alleged  to  be  of  Jewish  derivation.  It  is 
not  probable  that  gentile  christians  would  have  adopted  Jewish 
ceremonies,  especially  under  the  existence  of  strong  social  and 
religions  prejudices.  Indeed,  these  religious  rites  constituted 
the  vexata  quastio  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians*  of  the 
first  century;  and  these  religious  differences  would  not  be  likely 
to  tf^iiwiTiigh  as  time  advanced.  But  it  is  a  well-established  fsuit, 
that  the  Jewish  converts  did  retain  many  of  their  previous 
customs  and  ceremonial  usages  after  they  embraced  the  religion 
of  Jeans  Christ.  Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  these 
Nestorian  tribes  were  Jews,  before  their  conversion  to  Christi- 
anity, we  can  well  enough  account  for  the  continued  prevalence 
of  these  Mosaic  observances  in  connection  with  their  Christi- 
anity. Those  rites,  however,  which  were  antagoinAtv^  V&  >^^ 
esaenee  of  the  goepel-r-each,  for  instance,  as  saci^&ce — bj^  ^«» 
ibe  ease  with  the  early  Jewish  converts,  they  Yiave  ^aacM^j^ 
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But  Dr.  Grant  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  aware  that  moflt 
of  the  rites  still  in  use  among  the  Nestorians,  are  not  exohi- 
sively  Jetoishy  but  such  as  were  common  to  the  East.  The  special 
observances  of  the  Sahbathf  and  the  Paschal  oelebrated  by  the 
emblem  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  must  be  cast  out  of  the 
scale  as  evidence ;  for  these  are  to  be  found,  with  more  or  less 
variation  of  form,  among  all  Christians ;  though  it  is  not  con- 
tended that  all  Christians  are  on  that  account  of  the  children 
of  Israel  after  the  flesh.  The  preparation  of  the  Sabbath,  com- 
mencing about  three  hours  before  sunset  on  Saturday,  when 
all  labour  ceases,  excepting  what  is  indispensably  necessary, 
together  with  the  abstinence  from  swine's  flesh,  are  evident^ 
more  peculiarly  Jewish.  Circumcision  is  not  practised  amongst 
them;  it  having  been,  as  they  consider,  superseded  by  Christian 
baptism.  This  departure  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Israel  is 
sufficient,  according  to  the  notions  of  Sir  George  Rose,  to  exclude 
the  Kestorian  Christians  from  all  claim  of  Israelitish  descent,  as 
no  people  can  be  entitled  to  friture  restoration  to  the  promised 
land,  but  such  as  have  the  seal  of  circumcision ! 

Another  proof  of  the  Israelitish  origin  of  these  Nestorian 
Christians  is  in  their  physiognomy,  which  is  characteristically 
Jewish.  We  must  warn  our  readers  to  receive  this  description 
of  evidence  with  much  caution,  because  it  has  been  employed 
with  an  air  of  triumph  by  all  parties,  in  their  turn,  to  prove  the 
same  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  Afghans,  and  Tartars. 
**  When  I  look  upon  the  Indians,"  exclaims  William  Penn,  "  I 
imagine  myself  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  London."  M.  Moria 
attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  in  the 
fbatores  of  the  Jews  and  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  expressed  Ms 
belief  ibiat  the  Danois  are  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Dan.  We 
mention  this  to  show  that  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon 
this  kind  of  evidence,  unless  it  were  based  upon  a  more  scientifio 
knowledge  of  physiological  structure. 

As  the  language,  the  rites  and  customs,  and  the  appearance 

of  these  Assyrian  tribes  are  Jewish,  according  to  Dr.  Grant,  so 

also,  the  same  authority  contends,  are  their  names.  Some  of  these 

he  specifles,  e.  g,,  Abraham,  Simeon,  Zadoc,  Absalom,  Eliai^ 

Jonah,  Joseph,  Solomon,  Melchisedec,  Gamaliel,  &c.     The  Nes- 

toiians  themselves  seem  to  lay  special  claim  to  a  descent  from 

the  tribe  of  Naphtali.    The  record  on  ^^sls^  VSass^  tsvvo^  t^ 

ifer  the  evidence  of  thifl  -were  V«t,  ^iSasy  x^ate,  'mVJs^  ^  ^3a^ 
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isty  of  other  manuscripts,  in  conyeying  them  across  the 
■t  high  water,  abont  sixty  years  ago. 
le  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Grant 
at  derived  from  the  several  links  of  connection  existing 
een  these  captive  tribes  in  Assyria  and  Media  through  the 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  almost  to  our  own  times.  If  the 
vtt  tribes  are  not  the  posterity  of  the  Jewish  converts 
lie  first  and  fifth  centuries,  what  has  become  of  them? 
they  emigrate  to  some  newly-discovered  California  or 
mlia  P  If  so,  where  did  they  go  ?  Were  they  subdued  and 
Yiyed  by  some  conqueror?  If  so,  we  have  a  right  to 
ind  when,  and  by  whom?  On  these  questions  history  is 
t,  where  we  might  have  imagined  it  would  have  been  most 
mtive.  The  supposition,  however,  that  the  Nestorians  are 
iescendants  of  the  ancient  Israelites  relieves  us  of  all  diffi- 
r,  without  laying  any  heavy  tax  upon  our  credulity.  Nay, 
shain  of  evidence  is  complete,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
Fews  of  that  locality  received  the  gospel  in  great  numbers 
le  apostolic  age,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  same  district 
as  we  have  seen,  Christians  up  to  the  present  moment 
le  arguments  of  Sir  George  Rose  against  the  theory  of  Dr. 
it,  lately  published  in  a  pamphlet  by  the  honourable  baronet, 
puerile  and  even  worse.  It  is  amazing  how  the  possession 
srtain  high-flown  conceits  will  blind  tiie  mind  to  all  sound 
suing  and  conmion  sense.  "  The  fact,"  he  says,  **  of  the 
xnrians  having  adopted  Christianity,  completely  negatives 
theory  that  they  are  the  ten  tribes.  In  the  thirty-sixth 
»ter  of  Ezekiel,  the  prophet  is  informed,  *  These  bones 
the  tohole  house  of  Israel.'  If  the  reanimation  of  all  Israel 
be  simultaneous,  then  it  has  certainly  not  yet  taken  place, 
the  ten  tribes  cannot  have  received  Christianity."  The 
met  continues  his  quotations  and  interpretations  of  the 
»het :  "  Then  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water,  and  ye  shall  be 
a ;  tnaa  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols  will  I 
use  you.  (Ezekiel  xxxvi.  25.)  This  purification,  evidently 
rring  to  baptism,  is  not  to  be  performed  until  they  have 
L  restored  to  their  promised  land ;  whereas  the  Nestorians 
B  preached  baptism  1600  or  1700  years."  Further,  Sir 
rge  remarks :  "  Dr.  Grant  affirms  that  circumcisloii  YiaaX^eeiL 
waeded  among  them,  by  baptism ;  but  no  n&tioTi  m  'srVosSki 
mcukm  h  not  practised  can  be  recognised  aa  <\i&s2fiS^»QL\D 
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claim  its  share  in  the  future  inheritance  of  Israel;  it  ha» 
renounced  the  title-deed  of  its  ancestors  to  the  inheritance  of^ 
the  land  of  promise.'' 

A  far  more  weighty  authority  against  Dr.  Grant  exists  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Layard.  "  I  cannot,"  he  says,  "  trace  the  Hehrew 
descent  which  that  gentleman  (Dr.  G.)  could  discover  in  them 
(the  Yezidees),  as  well  as  in  almost  every  other  sect  in  Assyria." 
Much  respect  and  deference  is  unquestionahly  due  to  Dr.  Layard 
on  a  suhject  of  this  kind,  since  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  acquire 
the  amplest  knowledge  of  the  history,  hahits,  and  customs  of 
this  interesting  people;  still  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the 
opposite  side  is  so  great,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  complete 
scepticism  on  the  suhject.  Let  it  he  granted  that  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  captivity  did  not  remain  in  these  districts  of 
Assyria ;  let  us  suppose  also  that  some,  and  even  many,  of  them 
did  wander  further  east  into  India  and  Giina ;  let  it  even  he 
granted  that  these  tribes  have  intermarried  with  others  not  of 
Jewish  extraction ;  still  there  may  be  enough  of  Israelitish  blood 
in  them  to  warrant  us  in  calling  them  the  descendants  of  Israel 
and  the  posterity  of  the  children  of  the  Captivity.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  this  view  of  the  case  would  not  have  accorded 
with  the  notions  of  Dr.  Grant  concerning  Israel's  future.  For 
he  believed  them  still  to  exist  as  a  pure  and  unmixed  race. 
We  fully  understand  also  that,  in  the  estimation  of  such 
theorists  as  Sir  George  Hose  and  Mr.  Forster,  these  opinions 
would  appear  in  a  light  no  less  awful  than  impious ;  for  in  that 
case  they  would  consider  that  the  promises  of  God  to  Israel 
would  never  be  fulfilled. 

If,  as  we  have  seen,  the  authority  of  Dr.  Layard  goes  against 
the  supposition  of  the  Jewish  extraction  of  these  Assyrian 
tribes,  another,  equally  learned,  is  entirely  in  favour  of  it 
If  the  Israelites  can  be  supposed  to  retain  to  this  day  any  dis- 
tinct individuality  of  character.  Major  Kawlinson  thinks  that 
the  Kalhurs,  who  have  inhabited  the  region  around  Mount 
Zagros,  have  a  claim  to  this  distinction ;  and  not  unlikely 
preserve  in  their  name  the  title  Calah  (or  Halah).  "They 
declare  themselves,"  he  says,  "to  have  descended  from  Koham, 
or  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  conqueror  of  the  Jews.  This  may  be 
an  obscure  tradition  of  their  real  origin.  The  Biyat  of  this 
tribe  now  mostly  profess  Mohammedanism,  but  a  part  of  them 
acknowledge  themselves  an  off-set  of  the  Kalhurs,  and  most  of 
2i 
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the  other  tribes  of  this  neighbourhood  profess  a  religion  made  up 
of  a  singular  amalgamation  of  Judaism  with  Sabasan,  Christian, 
and  Mohammedan  fables."  Kabbi  Benjamin,  of  Tudela»  when 
he  visited  this  region  in  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  he 
found  no  less  than  25,000  Jews.  And  "these  Jews,"  he  remarks, 
«  have  descended  from  those  which  were  originally  led  into  cap- 
tivity by  king  Shalmaneser.  They  speak  the  Syriac  language, 
and  among  them  are  many  excellent  scholars."  Major  Kaw- 
linson  conjectures,  that  in  the  time  of  Kabbi  Benjamin,  the 
whole  of  these  Kalhurs  may  have  existed  with  their  Jewish 
forms  of  religion  very  much  less  corrupted  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day. 

We  have  thus  impartially  stated  the  views  of  Dr.  Grant. 
And  while  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  some  of  his  arguments, 
we  have  conscientiously  maintained  the  strength  of  others. 

We  proceed  to  notice  very  briefly  the  last  hypothesis  to 
which  we  shall  allude,  which  is  this,  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
completely  lost  by  amalgamation  with  other  tribes,  making 
all  inquiries  after  them  idle  and  vain.  Those  who  have  main- 
tained this  view  of  the  subject,  divide  themselves  into  two 
classes.  First,  those  who,  with  Prideaux,  suppose  that  they 
have  been  lost  among  the  surroimding  heathen  population; 
and  second,  those  who  regard  the  dissolution  of  these  tribes 
as  having  taken  place  through  inteimarriages  with  the  other 
Jewish  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.  Prideaux  contends  that 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  separated  from  the  house  of 
David,  were  brought  to  a  full  and  utter  destruction,  and  never 
afterwards  recovered  themselves.  And  the  manner  in  which  he 
conceives  this  to  have  been  efiected  was,  through  their  falling 
into  the  idolatrous  usages  of  the  regions  in  which  they  were 
planted.  And  as  they  had  been  previously  much  addicted  to 
this  sin,  they  all  the  more  readily  fell  into  the  snare,  after  they 
were  removed  from  their  own  land.  "  And  hence,"  he  remarks, 
"  they  soon  became  absorbed  among  the  heathen,  and  utterly 
lost  their  language,  and  were  never  afterwards  mentioned." 

This  theory  has  met  with  another  advocate  in  Von  Bohlen, 

who  conceiyes  that  the  ten  tribes  intermarried  so  freely  with 

the  surrounding  population,  that  they  became  completely  lost, 

anA  thereby,  he  thinks,  the  riddle  is  explained  of  their  de- 

Bcendants  never  having  been  discovered.    Ksv\S^c^eT\\,T^^»fea^asstL 

of  these  harsh  opinions  may  be  £o\m.d  m  ^asie  feeo^eiiX.  TaeoJassft. 
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made  by  the  Apostles  of  the  twelve  tribes,  among  whom  the  ten 
must  have  been  included.  In  their  days,  those  ten  tribes  axe 
referred  to  as  a  well-known  people,  and  are  clearly  defined  from 
the  heathen.  (Compare  James  i.  I,  and  Acts  xxvi.  7.)  And 
sabseqnently,  as  we  have  seen  already,  even  down  to  the  fifth 
century,  they  were  known  as  being  then  in  existence. 

The  second  class  of  writers  we  have  mentioned  contend  that 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  have  so  freely  intermarried  with  each 
other,  that  no  trace  can  ever  be  fomid  of  any  individual  tribe. 
It  is  a  well-recognised  fact,  that  the  present  race  of  Jews  have 
loBt  all  trace  of  tribal  distinction.  Soon  after  their  restoration, 
these  ancient  marks  and  boundaries  began  to  disappear.  Indeed, 
afi»r  their  return  to  Judea,  the  laws  of  their  landed  inheritance 
no  longer  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes ;  and 
no  difficulty  was  therefore  in  the  way  of  their  freely  inter- 
marrying from  one  tribe  into_  another.  The  obliteration  of 
these  distinctions  would  consequently  be  natural,  if  not  in- 
evitable. "No  modem  Jews,''  says  a  learned  writer  in  Dr. 
ditto's  Biblical  Cyclopedia,  "  know  to  what  tribe  they  belong, 
although  vanity  always  makes  them  choose  to  say  that  they  are 
of  the  two  or  three,  and  not  of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews 
now  living  have  in  them  the  blood  of  all  the  twelve  tribes  ought 
(it  seems)  to  be  believed,  until  some  better  reason  than  mere 
assertion  is  advanced  against  it." 

This  writer  cherishes  the  belief,  that  a  greater  number  of  the 
ten  tribes  returned  with  the  other  two  than  some  are  disposed 
to  allow.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those  writers  who  suppose 
that  the  twelve  tribes  are  to  be  once  more  restored  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  live  under  a  Theocracy  or  Christocracy  there,  are  un- 
willing to  allow  that  any  of  the  ten  returned  to  their  own  land 
with  Ezra.  Free  permission  was  granted  both  by  Cyrus,  and 
afterwards  by  Artaxerxes,  to  all  in  their  realms  to  go  to 
Jerusalem ;  for  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  was  made  "  through- 
out all  his  kingdom  **  (Ezra  i.  1) ;  and  by  Artaxerxes  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel  "  in  my  realm."  Yet  we  have  no  clear  scriptural 
authority  for  supposing  that  many  of  the  ten  tribes  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  afforded  them.  Indeed,  we  have  no  real 
authority  or  evidence  to  guide  us  on  these  questions ;  but  are  left 
to  the  mere  prohahUitdes  of  the  case.  And  these  >Nii!^\)^  %Nxcs\i% 
or  weak  according^  to  the  prejudgments  in  the  light  oi  ^\iiOQ.^«^ 
MT  be  yiewed.     To  arrive  at  absolute  certomty  \s  Vm^^siJQ^fc. 
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We  have  now  examined  the  principal  the(>rie8  wluch  haTe 
been  held  respecting  these  mysterious  tribes.  None  are  entirely 
satisfactory  in  themselves,  nor  free  from  objection,  though  most 
of  them  seem  to  rest  upon  some  substratum  of  truth.  Perhaps 
this  very  circumstance  may  point  out  to  us  a  new  method  of 
seeking  a  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  or  a  "  new  key,"  as  Mr. 
Forster  would  call  it,  for  explaining  what  has  become  of  the 
lost  tribes.  We  cannot,  however,  promise  that  it  will,  like  his, 
imlock  any  prison  door,  that  we  may  have  a  glimpse  of  them, 
where  they  are  kept  in  safe  custody  against  the  time  when  they 
are  to  be  redeemed  from  their  temporal  bondage. 

1.  There  seems  some  foundation  in  Scripture  for  the  belief 
that  a  considerable  amalgamation  of  tribes  took  place  during  the 
period  of  the  Captivity.    For  in  the  list  of  families  given  by 
Ezra,  of  those  who  accompanied  Zerubbabel  and  himself  from 
Assyria  and  Media  to  Jerusalem,,it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  persons  mentioned  belong  to  Judah  or  Israel.    The  fact  that 
the  tribal  heads  of  these  families  are  not  stated,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  in  all  Scripture  lists,  is  sufficient  evidence  that  their 
genealogy  was  already  lost.    Then,  ftirther,  the  more  loose  and 
indefinite  use  of  the  phrases  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  children 
of  Israel,  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  show  that  they  ceased 
to  mark  distinct  nationalities.    The  first  appears  to  be  used  to 
describe  the  more  prominent  actors ;  and  the  last  to  designate 
the  whole  ita^tbn .  collectively,  including  all  the  twelve  tribes. 
"  Israel,"  says  the  writer  already  referred  to  in  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
pedia, **  is  used  to  signify  what  we  might  call  the  laity,  as 
opposed  to  the  priests  and  Levites ;  which  seem  as  though  the 
writer  were  anxious  to  avoid  asserting  that  all  the  famiKes 
belonged  to  the  two  tribes."    And  again,  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
the  twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian  empire  are 
called,  not  the  children  of  Judah,  or  of  Israel,  but  Jews;  whieh 
is  a  remarkable  variation  from  the  pre-captivity  period.    These 
fiicts  may  suffice  to  show  that  there  must  have  been  a  melting 
together  of  these  different  tribes.     Still,  notwithstanding  this 
fusion,  a  large  number  of  aristocratic  families,  proud  of  their 
lineal  ancestry,  would  doubtless  remain.  Indeed,  the  Talmudists 
assert  that  only  the  rabble  portion  of  the  people  returned  from 
the  land  of  their  captivity  to  Judea,  while  the  best  and  noblest 
Amiliea  remained  in  Babylon. 
2.  So  there  may  be  also  a  TesMraom  oi  \xuV\i  m  ^^  't«s^i% 
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entertained  by  those  who  cansider  this  people  absorbed  and  lost 
among  the  surrounding  heathen  population.  The  proneness  of 
these  Israelites  to  idolatry  is  well  known  and  universally  ad* 
mitted.  In  their  highest  state  of  moral  susceptibility  for  such 
evil  influence,  they  were  taken  into  the  midst  of  an  idolatrous 
people.  Some  of  them,  through  the  adoption  of  the  worship 
of  their  rulers,  would  be  led,  eventually,  to  heathenish  inter- 
marriages ;  and  others  again,  through  conjugal  unions,  would 
be  drawn  into  the  practices  of  idolatry.  And  from  the  book  of 
Ezra  we  know,  that  these  unions  with  the  heathen  did  exten- 
sively prevail  even  in  Ezra's  time ;  for  at  the  close  of  his  book 
we  are  furnished  with  a  very  long  list  of  those  persons  who 
were  compelled  by  him  to  put  away  their  foreign  wives,  before 
permitting  them  to  return  to  their  own  land.  **  All  these,"  he 
gays,  "  had  taken  strange  wives ;  and  some  of  them  had  wives 
by  whom  they  had  children."  If  there  were  such  numbers 
among  those  who  were  about  to  return  to  Judea,  that  had  taken 
wives  from  the  heathen  population  around  them,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  a  vastiy  greater  number  among  those  left  behind 
had  done  the  same,  and  that  they  lived  with  them  until  death 
parted  them.  With  such  foots  as  these  before  us,  what  can  be 
•aid  of  the  purity  of  the  present  race  of  the  ten  tribes,  even 
supposing  them  still  to  exist  P  If  the  stream  became  vitiated 
so  near  its  souroof  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  purify  itself  in  its 
subsequent  course* 

From  these  data  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  tribes  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  lost 
during  the  Captivity,  even  among  those  who  returned  under  the 
leadership  of  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra.  The  precaution  used  by 
Ezra  in  separating  the  men  from  their  strange  wives,  preserved 
those  who  returned  from  foreign  admixture ;  while  tiiose  who 
remained  in  the  land  of  their  captivity  became,  to  some  extent, 
amalgamated  with  the  surrounding  population.  How  fax  this 
might  have  been  the  case,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Probably,  as  facts  would  seem  to  teach  us,  not  sufficiently  for 
ihem  to  lose  all  those  marks  of  individuality  of  physiognomy, 
onstoms,  and  religion,  which  would  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  purely  heathen  stock. 

3.  The  original  situation  in  which  the  captive  tc^^^o^  ^^x^ 
placed  being  known,  and  the  partial  admixture  oi  ^ik^aae  \xiy^«R^ 
wj'dk  the  suirounding  popoiation  being  supposed,  \io^  iax  ''wC^ 
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theories  respecting  the  restoration  of  Jndah  and  Israel  to  the 
land  of  Palestine,  and  the  reconstruction  of  their  national  polity 
under  the  son  of  David.  There  are  two  classes  of  prophecies 
which  speak  of  a  deliyerance  for  Israel,  and  of  their  future. 
One  class  relates  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  led  forth, 
freed  from  their  Assyrian  captivity,  into  Judea  again.  These 
predictions  were  actually  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
Zerubhabel.  The  other  class  of  prophecies  refbr^  to  moie 
distant  times — ^to  the  days  of  the  Messiah  and  the  glorious  events 
of  his  reign.  Now  we  think  that,  in  regard  to  this  and  other 
oognate  subjects,  sufficient  discrimination  is  not  displayed  liy 
those  writers  who  so  zealously  advocate  the  restoration  of 
the  Jews  to  their  native  land,  and  the  revival  of  their  anoisnt 
national  glory  there.  These  two  classes  of  prophecies  are  oaor 
founded  the  one  with  the  other,  as  if  they  referred  to  one  com- 
mon object.  The  passages  which  speak  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel  to  their  own  country  are  improperly  employed  to  prove 
and  illustrate  events  which  are  still  unrealized^  though  an  intd- 
ligent  examination  of  the  context  would  almost  invariably  show 
the  true  object  to  which  the  prophet  refers — ^whether  to  the 
nearer  or  to  the  more  remote  future.  ' 

With  regard  to  those  glowing  predictions  oi  the  pntpMi 
which  undoubtedly  point  to  the  times  of  the  Messiabi.il, 
be  observed  that  instead  of  being  minute  and  specifio^  thsy 
general  and  shadowy  in  their  forecastings.  We  do  not  daafjiitX 
in  some  parts  of  the  prophetic  roll  the  writers  make  use  of  .tevw 
which,  in  their  outward  sense,  would' seem  to  oonvey  the  intton 
that  such  a  literal  restoration  to  Jerusalem  as  some  tae0Xfi0lh 
ing,  is  actually  to  take  place.  Other  portions,  liodrmMi 
parallel  in  meaning,  declare  that  such  will  not  be  the  emt'i 
but  that  those  grand  times  will  be  characterised  by  wtefc  li 
spiritual  rath^  than  by  what  is  external  and  rituaL  ( Jer.  vsA 
31 — 34.)  The.  Jew  must  come  to  Christ  as  a  manf  and  not  90 a 
Jew ;  for  in  Him  ''  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek."  Let  us 
not,  then,  unwittingly  help  to  deceive  this  people  in  their  blind 
expectations  of  a  coming  Messiah ;  but  let  us  rather  tell  them, 
that  when  "  it  {i,e.  the  heart  of  the  Jew)  shall  turn  to  the  Lord, 
the  veil  shall  be  taken  away." 
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CjBSak  AuansTUS  made  it  hu  boast,  tha.t  he  foim^  'S^tMoe  t^l 
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in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  and  it  was  caught,  increased, 
and  diffused  by  this  founder  of  imperial  power.    It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  sums  at  which  the  mansions  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
Bomans  were  valued,  about  the  period  when  the  govemment 
of  the  Commonwealth  was  on  the  point  of  transition  into  the 
Empire.     They  show  that  luxury  was  superseding  simplicity. 
Cicero's  house  in  the  Palatine  cost  above  £30,000 ;  the  house 
of  Messalla,  £33,000 ;  while  that  of  Clodius  amounted  to  no  less 
than  £131,000.   The  brick  was  in  many  places  giving  way  to  the 
marble,  even  before  Augustus  put  his  hand  to  the  work.    Bat 
through  his  own  munificence  and  energy,  he  achieved  much  for 
the  city  of  his  love  and  pride.    He  buHt  a  forum  which  bore  his 
name,  and  lined  it  on  each  side  wiHi  splendid  porticoes,  adorn- 
ing it  at  the  end  by  a  temple  dedicated  to  Mars.    The  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  together  with  the  neighbouring  portico  of  Octavis, 
are  also  ascribed  to  him.    On  the  Palatine  he  reared  a  palace, 
and  attached  to  it  a  fkae  dedicated  to  Apollo ;  while  hard  by, 
on  the  edge  of  the  old  forum,  he  constructed  another  to  the 
goddess  Minerva.    Arcades,  and  other  buildings  for  public  use^ 
he  caused  to  arise  in  different  parts  of  that  growing  metropolis, 
which,  in  his  day,  had  &x  outrun  the  bounds  marked  by  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Among  all  the  structures  of  this  luxurious  monarch,  his  own 
mausoleum  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  was 
an  enormous  circular  building,  220  feet  in  diameter,  with  sepul- 
chral chambers  around  it,  apparently  innumerable.  The  ndns, 
at  the  present  day,  astonish  the  traveller  and  perplex  the  anti- 
quary. One  is  reminded,  in  wandering  through  its  dark  eeUf, 
of  the  subterranean  passages  and  dungeons  of  a  great  feudal 
castle.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  what  was  once  the  Campos 
Martins ;  and  when  standing  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  on  its 
foundations  of  white  marble,  covered  with  terraces  of  erer- 
greens,  surrounded  by  groves  and  public  walks,  and  entered 
through  a  gateway  flanked  with  £gyptian*obelisks,  this  mansion 
for  the  dead  must  have  been  imposing  in  the  extreme. 

The  construction  of  tombs  absorbed  no  small  portion  of  the 

architectural  ambition  of  the  age.    The  tower-like  sepulchre  of 

Csecilia  Metella — now 

"  standing,  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  green  leaves  o^ex  «il  ^7  time  o*ettbrown  "— 
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■  of  a  somewhat  earlier  date ;  but  the  huge  pyramid  of  Cains 
Cestiiifl,  still  perfect,  though  the  Carrara  marble  be  now  black 
almost  as  jet — that  gloomy  mass  by  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  over- 
shadowing  the  EngliBh  burial-ground — was  built  by  a  contem- 
porary of  Cioero ;  and  the  tomb  of  the  baker  Eurysaces,  outside 
tile  Porta  Maggiore,  so  full  of  oorious  work  and  archaeological 
illustration,  that  one  can  spend  hours  in  looking  at  it,  and 
tnciBg  out  its  cunning  and  quaint  design,  is  also  a  work  of 
the  Augustan  times.  Along  the  Appian  Way — a  street  of 
.  tiHnbs  extending  for  some  five  miles — was  an  exhibition  of 
fupnlchral  architecture  most  diversified  as  well  as  grand  and 
uostly.  Some  tombs  were  comparatively  small,  not  very  much 
exceeding  in  size  the  more  ambitious  in  our  English  ceme- 
teries; but  others  were  spacious,  affording  accommodation  for 
the  renmins  of  the  humbler  freed  men,  or  the  slaves  and  depen- 
dants of  distingvished  fiunilies. 

There  are  numerous  places  Ibr  the  dead  still  to  be  seen  out- 
side Borne,  consisting  of  chambers  with  niches  in  the  walls,  tier 
above  tier,  intended  to  receive  the  vessels  of  baked  clay  which 
sontained  the  ashes  ai  the  departed.  From  the  resemblance 
these  openings  bear  to  those  found  in  pigeon-houses,  places  of 
this  kind  are  called  columbaria.  In  these  gloomy  recesses,  the 
servants  of  some  great  Boman  senator  might  be  found  con- 
tiguous to  the  prouder  edifice  which  covered  his  ovm  remains; 
bat  some  of  the  columbaria  about  Home,  it  is  surmised,  were 
the  property  of  speculators,  in  which  places  for  urns  were 
sold,  as  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  oi  earth,  or  niches  of 
borying-ground,  are,  now-a-days,  at  Kensal-green,  or  Pere  la 
Chidse.  Such  was  evidently  the  origin  of  the  numerous  colum- 
btria  recently  laid  open  along  the  Via  Appia,  and  Via  Latina, 
and  beyond  ^e  tombs  of  the  Scipios. 

The  extent,  the  imposing  architecture,  and  the  costliness  of 
Boman  tombs,  showed  the  vain  ambition  of  a  mighty  people  to 
cover  themselves  with  glory  in  the  very  act  of  submitting  to 
a  power  mightier  than  they.  They  kept  up  a  struggle  with 
mortality,  at  least  to  preserve  for  themselves  an  undying 
renown.  The  nameless  tombs  show  how  they  have  been  de- 
feated; and  the  undistinguishable  heaps  of  once  gorgeous 
sepulchres  beside  the  Appian-road,  are  among  the  most  affect- 
ing ruins  of  a  region  where  everything  is  affecting. 

It  was  but  in  harmony  with  the  pride  thu^  di&^^KSf 
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rearing  of  these  tombs,  that  the  Romans  expended  so  nndh 
cost  and  care,  so  much  pomp  and  show,  upon  their  fnnerals. 

Let  Tis  imagine  ourselves  in  Rome,  in  the  time  ci  Augostiu. 
See  yonder,  coming  down  this  narrow  street  which  leads  to 
the  Forum,  and  which  is  bounded  by  enormously  high  honseft— 
the  rage  for  building  towards  heaven  being  so  great,  that  the 
emperor  has  been  compelled  to  forbid  his  subjects  to  exceed 
an  elevation  of  seventy  feet — see,  we  say,  winding  along  thii 
inconvenient  avenue,  a  band  of  musicians,  playing  monrnM 
strains,  led  on  by  an  imdertaker  called  dominus  fimeris,  or  the . 
master  of  the  fdneral,  who  is  attended  by  lictors  or  servant!, 
dressed  in  black.  Stand  aside,  and  let  them  pass.  These 
musical  men  are  followed  by  women,  who  mingle  their  songi 
of  lamentation  with  the  sound  of  the  instruments.  Now  oome 
players  and  buffoons,  one  of  whom  mimics  the  deceased,  and 
represents  his  character.  Slaves,  wearing  caps  of  liberty,  set 
free  at  their  owner's  death,  with  a  view  to  swell  the  pomp  o! 
this  procession,  next  succeed.  Another  group  approaches,  ooih 
sisting  of  people  in  waxen  masks,  intending  to  personate  the 
ancestry  of  the  dead  man,  clothed  in  such  official  robes  as  theif 
were  entitled  to  wear,  and  exhibiting  such  crowns  and  other 
military  prizes  as  tJiey  had  won. 

Now,  hush !  here  comes  the  corpse  itself  on  a  couchr— a  lieli 
couch  of  ivory,  adorned  with  gold,  draped  in  purple.  Those 
who  carry  it  are  friends  of  the  deceased,  men  of  rank  and  sab- 
stance.  Thus  they  honour  him  whom  they  have  lost.  The 
relations  follow ;  the  sons  with  their  faces  veiled,  the  daughters 
with  their  heads  bare,  and  their  long  tresses  unbound  and  dis* 
bevelled.  To  the  wailings  bought  and  paid  for,  they  add  the 
natural  utterances  of  grief  without  restraint.  The  train  slowly 
moves  on.  Let  us  follow  them  into  the  Forums  Here  we  are 
under  the  shadow  of  the  senate-house.  All  round  are  the 
temples  of  deities  and  heroes.  Saturn,  Fortune,  Concord,  rise 
beside  their  path  with  lordly  air.  Monuments  of  valour, 
victory,  and  patriotism  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn. 

Now,  stop  here !  for  the  procession  has  paused  in  front  of  the 

rostrum.    An  orator  ascends  the  steps,  rises  behind  the  marble 

beaks,  and  proceeds  to  paint  the  virtues  of  the  departed.    This 

task  ended,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mourners,  the  party  wend 

their  way  along  the  Via  ^ocra-^-TOTnv^  \s^  ^'ft  ^^%&jb  ^1  ^Saa 

Casears,  under  the  brow  ot  ^^  "Pa\atm^-^\k7  \fe.^  ^^  ^\  ^^ 
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Aventiiie — on  and  da  thioiigh  the  crowded  street,  till  they  reach 

the  aich  of  Dnuras,  and  the  Porta  Capena — and  passing  through, 

enter  rai  the  Appian  Way,  heside  an  elegant  temple  to  Mars,  a 

kmnte  god  of  the  Bomana.    Yonder  are  the  tomhs,  the  first 

objeota  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  approaching  the 

cily  gates — ^the  laat  on  leaving  them.    These  people  are  proud 

of  their  tomhs.   They  think  the  dead  happy  who  slumher  under 

those  piles  of  splendid  masonry  and  sculpture.    *'  When  thou 

goest  oat  of  the  Capena  gate,"  says  Cicero,  "  and  heholdest 

the  sepulchres  of  Calatinus,  of  the  Scipios,  and  of  the  Servilii, 

and  the  Metelli,  canst  thou  deem  the  huried  inmates  wretched?" 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  spot  where  the  lajst  i^eral 
lites  are  to  be  performed.  Enter  this  open  space,  walled  in 
dose  to  the  mausoleum  which  is  to  receive  this  rich  man's 
aihes.  A  pile  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar.  The  sides  are 
eovered  with  dark  leaves.  Cyprus  trees  have  been  planted 
before  it.  The  couch  and  the  corpse  are  now  solemnly  lifted 
1^  and  placed  on  the  summit.  The  nearest  relative  comes 
with  a  torch,  and  averting  his  face  from  the  sad  spectacle, 
sets  fire  to  the  wood.  It  filashes,  crackles,  spreads,  and  soon 
envelops  the  mass  in  fiame  and  smoke.  Perfumes  and  cups 
cf  oil  are  now  thrown  upon  the  embers ;  even  ornaments,  clothes, 
and  food  are  c^ered,  as  if  to  furnish  the  soul  for  its  mysterious 
journey,  of  which  that  horse's  head,  carved  in  marble,  is  sym- 
bolicaL  The  pile  is  burnt  down;  the  remains  are  soaked  in 
wine ;  and  the  bones  and  ashes  are  careftiUy  gathered  up,  and 
treasured  within  an  urn.  The  vessel  is  sprinkled  with  water 
fbom  a  branch  of  laurel  by  the  priest;  and  then  all  are  dis- 
missed with  the  word,  **Ilicet"*  They  accordingly  depart, 
bidding  forewell  to  the  dead  by  uttering  the  exclamation, 
^  Vale/'  The  rites  being  now  over,  the  urn  is  left  in  the 
aj^ointed  spot  within  the  great  tomb,  where,  before  long,  the 
oms  of  others,  now  wending  homeward,  will  be  gathered  too ! 

The  materia]  of  which  the  earlier  buildings  in  Rome  were 
canstmcted  was  brick,  as  already  noticed.  Marble,  however, 
was  very  largely  employed  afterwards  for  houses  as  well  as 
temples  and  tombs.  A  kind  of  volcanic  sand,  called  tufa  and  puz- 
flolana,  abounded  in  the  soil  on  which  Rome  was  built,  as  well 
as  in  the  n^hhaarhood.  It  was  well  adapted  lot  W\<^^% 
parpoeeB,  and  waa  strongly  recommended  for   cemetA.  \s^  V>afc 

•  Tou  may  go. 
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srchitect  VitniYiiis,  who  flcmrished  in  the  Augustan  age.  Before 
his  time,  it  had  been  largely  used,  and  considerable  excaya^ 
tions  were  made  about  Home  in  order  to  obtain  thia  impor- 
tant material.  Quarries  of  this  sort,  long  opened,  had  been 
exhausted  and  abandoned,  even  at  that  period,  while  shnikr 
works  were  going  on  in  other  directions ;  and  gangs  of  slaves 
might  be  seen  going  to  labour  in  these  sand-pits,  with  pickaxes 
on  their  shoulders,  or  returning  with  heavily-laden  carts.  The 
Campagna,  or  plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  seven-hilled  eily, 
was  thus  in  a  process  of  becoming  completely  honey-combed, 
after  some  parts  of  the  city  itself  had  already  undergone  that 
operation.  The  openings  formed  in  this  way  were  long,  narrow, 
winding  8ubten*anean  galleries,  something  like  what  are  found 
in  some  of  our  coal-pits  and  mines. 

These  damp  and  gloomy  chambers  in  the  earth,  abandoned 
and  lonely,  were  fitted  for  deeds  of  violence.  One  of  them  ' 
obtained  notoriety  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  from  its  associations 
vfdth  a  terrible  murder.  A  yoong  citizen,  named  Asinius,  was 
possessed  of  large  wealth,  which  attracted  the  cupidity  of  a 
villain  called  Oppianicus.  He  contrived  to  get  a  will  forged 
in  the  name  of  Asinius,  and  procured  the  signatures  of  vdtnesses, 
in  legal  form,  to  the  pretended  document.  When  all  this  was 
done,  Asinius  was  decoyed  into  a  garden,  near  an  opening  over 
this  deserted  excavation,  and  there  thrown  down  and  killed. 
It  was  in  the  cavern  which  ran  under  the  Esquiline-hill,  that 
the  unfortunate  young  man  lost  his  life;  and  the  story,  which 
was  common  talk  in  Home,  could  not  fail  to  surround  that  spot 
with  the  darkest  terrors.  There  were  gathered  round  it»  too, 
other  gloomy  associations. 

We  have  just  glanced  at  a  Roman  funeral;  but  it  was  the 
funeral  of  one  high-born  and  rich.    Slaves,  after  death,  were 
differently  treated.     No  pompous  procession  awaited  them. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  several  corpses  of  that  class  were  heaped 
together  on  a  pile  and  burnt ;  and  in  the  Columbaria,  as  we 
have  noticed,  the  ashes  of  some  more  favoured  by  their  lords 
were  preserved  in  urns.    But  slaves  of  the  lower  clasa — and 
Roman  slaves,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  an  order  of  men 
admitting  of  various  degrees,  according  to  their  employments — 
received  but  the  burial  of  dogs,  and  were  cast  out  as  alto- 
getter  vile. 
The  rites  of  sepulture  "weTe  a\ao  xet'oafc^  \»  tatow[\^^>TOisAK»^ 
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and  those  who  perished  by  lightning.  Many  such  were  thrown 
into  the  Esqniline  caverns,  and  left  there  to  putrefy — a  circam- 
stance  which  may  account  for  the  name  the  places  had  come 
to  bear.  The  whitening  bones,  according  to  Horace,  made  the 
place  look  melancholy;  and  among  them,  as  we  leam  from 
the  same  authority,  the  dregs  of  the  people,  buffoons,  spend- 
thrifts, and  slaves,  were  dishonorably  entombed^  the  body  being 
put  into  a  rough  kind  of  coffin,  and  deposited  in  narrow  holes. 
The  Esqniline,  in  the  time  of  the  poet,  was  by  such  means 
brought  into  a  wretched  condition.  It  was  infected  by  pesti- 
knoe,  and  infested  with  banditti;  but  when  MaDcenas,  the 
wealthy  patron  of  Horace,  came  into  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty, he  soon  effected  a  transformation.  The  caverns  were 
oovcxed  in ;  tasteful  gardens  were  laid  out;  a  palace  was  built; 
the  neighbourhood  became  fashiouable ;  and  the  poet  rejoiced 
to  bask  and  sing  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the  once  avoided 
Esqidline.  Other  sand-pits  might  now  become  the  bunal- 
plaoe  of  the  slave;  and  there  were  some  of  these  strange 
winding  chambers  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  which  were 
destined  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of  departed  ones,  who 
enjoyed  a  franchise  such  as  pagan  Rome  had  never  known. 

11. 

THB  CATACOMBS  IN  THB  AOB  OF  DIOCLBTIAN — MA&TTBs'    MEMOBIALS^ 

The  Rome  of  Diocletian  was  different  from  the  Rome  of 
Augustus.  The  great  architectural  stimulus  given  by  the 
latter  was  felt  by  his  successors,  and  new  edifices,  public  and 
private,  were  continually  rising  after  his  time  in  the  great 
city  and  its  spreading  suburbs.  The  fire  of  Nero  destroyed 
many  of  the  old  buildings ;  and  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  when 
Rome  was  at  the  height  of  its  architectural  magnificence,  the 
archsBologist  had  to  lament  the  disappearance  of  many  an 
ancient  structure,  for  the  loss  of  which  modem  and  prouder 
works  of  art,  destitute  of  the  charm  of  historical  association, 
would  scarcely  atone.  But  the  changes  in  streets,  temples,  and 
ibrums  was  small,  in  comparison  with  some  other  changes 
which  had  occurred  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars — especially  one, 
A  new  religion  had  appeared,  totally  different  from  that  which 
in  the  days  of  the  republic  was  seated  in  the  YiettcVA  oi  V^^ 
lUanan  people.  The  faith  symbolized  by  the  cross,  t\ie  t£Vi&  ^s^^ 
bimmed  religion  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  had  \>eeii  ^x^wSias^S 
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and  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  a  large  nttmber,  botli  of  eiiiieBf 
and  slaves,  gloried  in  the  faith  which  the  impiiBOiied  apoitiA 
Paul  had  proclaimed  to  their  fathers. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  sach  a  religion  oonld  kgr  lioM 
on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  any  ocmsidftrable  numbor  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  without  exciting  the  attention  atid 
arousing  the  animosity  of  their  pagan  neighbours.  There  ms 
that  in  the  gospel  which  was  sure  to  provoke  the  indi^^MlioB  of 
men,  proud,  sensual,  and  selfish  as  the  Bcmians  were,  whetber 
they  believed  in  their  old  paganism  or  not.  ,  The  warfare  was 
between  heaven-bom  truth  and  corrupt  human  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, persecution  met  the  Christians  in  Rome  almost  as  sooH 
as  there  were  any  Christians  there  to  be  persecuted.  Nero  took 
the  lead  in  this  cruel  work,  and  perpetrated  barbarities  whidi 
have  covered  his  name  with  infBuny.  Other  emperors  were  not 
behind-hand  with  their  intolerance ;  but  there  were  intervals  of 
comparative  quiet — ^breathing  times  allowed  to  the  faithful— or, 
at  least,  periods  of  tacit  connivance  at  their  opinions,  if  not  opoi 
permission  of  their  religion,  during  which  the  zeal  that  perse- 
cution could  not  quench,  took  advantage  of  its  opportunity,  and 
established  for  the  church  in  Rome  a  standing  of  social  influenco 
and  power. 

Under  Diocletian  at  first,  the  Christians  were  in  peace.   They 
multiplied  in  numbers,  and  increased  in  wealth ;  but  it  would 
i^pear  that  they,  at  the  time,  by  no  means  advanced  in  purity, 
spirituality,  and  love.   The  ciedm,  however,  was  only  transient 
A  storm  followed,  the  fiercest  of  any  that  ever  broke  on  Chris- 
tendom.   It  would  have  annihilated  a  faith  that  was  not  rooted 
in  human  souls  by  the  power  of  Qod.    Its  heaviest  vengeance 
fell  on  the  efustem  churches ;  and  of  the  sufferings  which  they 
endured,  Eusebius  has  transmitted  to  us  ample  memorials ;  but 
in  Italy,  respecting  which  at  the  time  no  ecclesiastical  details 
are  preserved,  though  the  trial  was  short,  it  was  violent.    The 
rigorous  edicts  of  Diocletian,  even  Gibbon  allows,  were  strictly 
and  cheerfully  executed  by  Ids  associate  Maximian,  who  had 
long  hated  the  Christians,  and  who  delighted  in  acts  of  blood 
and  violence.    In  the  autumn  of  the  first  year  of  the  perse- 
cution (303),  the  two  emperors  met  at  Rome  to  celebrate  their 
triumph ;  several  oppressive  laws  appear  to  have  issued  itom 
their  secret  consultations,  and  tke  ^o^^^nce  ol  V)Ki.^  teaj^^x^Xm^ 
waa  udmsited  by  the  presence  oi  ^evi  Bovwe^goft,    ^3t»B»3Q» 
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trere  demoliahed,  and  zealous  Christians  were  put  to  death, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  survivors  were  glad  to 
hide  themselves  for  a  little  moment,  until  the  indignation 
iras  overpast. 

Where  was  the  hiding-place  of  the  Roman  Christians  at  this 
period  ?  we  may  ask.  Those  subterranean  galleries  excavated  in 
the  earlier  building  days  of  the  city  bear  witness.  There — where 
indently  th«  tufa  was  dug  out  for  cement  and  other  purposes, 
where  the  pick-axe  and  spade  had  been  busily  employed  by  the 
kbourer — Christian  pastors  and  their  flocks  now  retreated  &om 
impending  danger ;  there  they  worshipped  the  Lord  whom  they 
trusted  and  loved,  celebrated  the  supper  in  commemoration  of 
Iheir  Kedeemer's  death,  administered  the  ordinance  of  holy 
baptism,  cuid  held  their  feasts  of  charity — the  agapee  as  they 
were  called — and  spake  of  the  truths  of  salvation  one  to  another, 
md  in  low  voices,  lest  the  enemy  should  hear,  sung  hymns  to 
Christ  as  unto  God. 

Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  by  the  persecuting  Diocletian, 
many  Christian  soldiers  were  withdrawn  from  the  ranks,  and 
condemned  to  toil  in  the  sand-cr3rpts,  to  raise  materials  for 
those  enormous  baths  on  the  Viminal,  the  remains  of  which 
still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  visitors  in  Home.  Of  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  con&ssors,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
statements  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  respecting  the  condition  of 
Pearsons  doomed  to  such  a  punishment,  for  he  tells  us  that  they 
Were  driven  with  the  whip  to  their  work,  that  no  regard  was 
paid  to  age,  infirmity,  or  sex,  till  at  last  many  expired  under 
the  weight  of  their  sufferings. 

Of  the  places  which  were  appropriated  by  the  church  in 
Borne  for  refuge  and  worship,  certain  excavations  outside  the 
;ate  on  the  Appian  Way  are  best  known.  They  are  the  earliest 
illnded  to  in  history,  under  the  name  of  catacombs,  and  were 
nrobably  the  earliest  employed  for  sacred  uses.  In  the  neigh- 
Kmrhood  of  the  proud  tombs  of  the  old  Romans,  not  very  far 
iram  the  tower  of  Metella,  hard  by  the  spot  where  we  have  just 
leen  the  pagan  faneral  rites  of  the  first  century  performed,  we 
mow  that  the  professors  of  the  gospel  in  Home  were  wont  in 
he  third  century,  in  hours  of  danger,  furtively  to  retire,  and 
jjjr  prayer  and  communion  seek  comfort  for  their  8ou\ft.  "  "YVy^ 
act  timt  the  catacombs  were  employed  as  a  refuge  itoTft.  ^ct«fe- 
Uion  rests  upon  good  evidence,  notwitkbtanding  o\>^e<i\:\oxi& 
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founded  upon  the  nairowness  of  the  passages,  the  diiBealty  of 
supporting  life,  and  the  risk  of  discovery  incurred  by  seeking 
concealment  in  an  asylum  so  well  known  to  the  pagans.  These  Id  i 
objections  do  not  apply  to  a  temporary  residence  below  ground  n  H 
in  time  of  danger,  and  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  cataoomlM 
were  inhabited  under  other  circimistances.  The  recourse  to  sodi 
an  asylum  was  no  novelty  in  history,  for  long  before  that  time, 
many  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy  took  refuge  in  dess 
and  caves  of  the  earth."  The  numerous  entrances  to  the  oatft- 
combs,  and  the  labyrinth  of  passages,  which  it  would  require  a 
familiar  acquaintance  to  thread  and  follow,  facilitated  the  esc^ 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Christian  confessors  &om  the  pursuit 
of  their  merciless  foe ;  though  there  is  evidence  to  show,  as  we 
shall  presentiy  see,  that  the  persecutor  sometimes  tiraoked  <mt 
his  victims  even  in  these  dark  and  intricate  abodesl  Looking 
upon  these  caverns  as  the  occasional  and  temporary  place  of 
refuge  for  small  groups  of  believers,  when  some  approaching 
danger  bade  them  flee,  we  can,  without  any  great  effort  of  imagi- 
nation, paint  the  latter  before  the  back-ground  of  the  wall  of 
tufa,  seated  together  round  some  teacher  with  a  portion  of  th® 
book  of  life  open  before  him,  listening  to  his  words,  as,  by  tb® 
light  of  a  lamp,  he  scans  the  sacred  MS.,  and  talks  to  them  o^ 
Him  who  bids  tiiem  be  faithful  unto  death. 

We  have  conducted  the  reader  to  Home  in  the  time  of  Diool^' 
tian,  when  the  last  persecution  raged;  but  long  before  that  tixtB-^ 
the  catacombs,  as  they  are  now  generally  called,  had  been  atf-^ 
ployed  for  Christian  purposes.     We  cannot  reject  the  opinio^^ 
that  they  served  for  places  of  refuge  from  an  early  period,  bu-^ 
we  apprehend  that  from  the  beginning  they  were  used  chiefl^^ 
as  places  of  sepulture.    The  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  pre- — 
valent  among  the  pagan  Romans,  was  never  adopted  byth^^ 
followers  of  the  Christian  faith.    That  revealed  the  sacrednes^' 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  soul.    The  humanity  o^^ 
Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  promise  of  a^ 
glorious  rising  £rom  the  grave  at  the  last  day,  taught  men  to^ 
look  upon  the  inanimate  corpse  as  the  ruin  of  a  dwelling  to 
which  the  glorified  inmate  was  to  return,  and  which,  there- 
fore,  ought  to  be  left  unviolated  and  untouched,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Him  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Holding  this  faith,  ChristianB  ^d.  ivo\.  ^ax^  \o  >a\n:ii\  ^dos^  ^rt 
verently  buried  the  remainB  o£  thieai\ixe\3MfeTL,«sa.^^\iKtfe«sQ^^ 
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'  M  Tell  p^farm  the  ritca  of  wpoltare,  tnd  so  secnrely 
MLt  thfi  bodiec  of  thow  they  loved,  as  in  these  catocombt, 
I  which  it  18  probable  that  many  of  the  early  Chrisdani, 
t  theii  being  of  the  lower  class,  had  become  &miiiarly  ac- 
nted  as  excaTSton  and  tufa-diggera. 

I  Uu  limes  of  Diooletiaii,  then,  there  were  Chiiatian  graTes 
nn  the  catacombs,  and  the  men  and  women  who  songht 
ge  there  woold,  by  the  light  of  lamp  or  torch,  gaze  upon 
n  memorials  of  death,  and,  through  faith  in  the  Lord  both 
hs  dead  and  of  the  living,  bold  fellowship  with  the  departed 
>  were  still  living  unto  Him.     In  the  narrow  winding 


«gea  were  found,  even  then,  numbara  of  long  Igw  niches  cut 
he  wall,  containing  the  bones  of  Christians,  enclosed  by  a 
J  tuUTOW  slab  of  marble  radely  carved.  Taking  into  accoant 


popttJati<m  of  Rome   in  the  secimd.  oni  \iai4. 
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centuries,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  catacombs  wore  then  i 
general  Christian  cemetery,  the  accumulation  of  remains  then 
at  the  period  we  have  been  speaking  of  must  have  been  Teiy 
great.  For  miles  and  miles  could  the  fugitiye  or  the  frieni 
wander  through  these  recesses,  marking,  as  he  went  along,  Hn 
silent  chambers  of  those  who  were  asleep  in  Jems.  Slabs  itill 
exist  bearing  inscriptions  which  can  be  identified  as  belompflg 
to  times  anterior  to  the  Diocletian  persecution ;  and,  as  we  es> 
amine  them,  they  gather  fresh  interest  in  our  eyes  from  Ac 
thought  of  their  having  been  looked  upon  and  read  by  Ac 
sufferers  for  conscience  sake,  in  the  third  century.    - 

Here  is  an  inscription  on  a  slab  somewhat  enigmatical: 
<<  N.  XXX.  Syrra  .  et .  Senec  .  coss."  Whether  the  xxx  alhdi 
to  some  one  thirty  years  of  agC)  or  to  some  thirty  martyrs  hand 
together — and  on  this  question  opinion  is  divided — ^we  are  qvHi 
certain  that  **  Syrra  et  Senec  coss  "  signify  the  consulate  of  Sjnt 
and  Senecio ;  and  we  further  know  that  there  were  consnli  B 
the  year  a.d.  102 ;  so  here  we  have  a  veritable  Christian  epitqk 
of  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

A  large  collection  of  slabs  still  existing,  but  without  cto 
evidently,  from  the  form,  character,  and  writing,  belong  to  the 
very  early  age  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  they 
bear  are  roughly  carved  and  badly  spelt,  showing  the  want  of 
art  and  learning  in  the  cutter,  and  the  want  of  this  world's 
wealth  in  the  buried  one ;  but  showing  in  both  a  blessed  know- 
ledge, for  the  want  or  rejection  of  which  the  richest  RomaDf 
rolling  along  the  Appian  Way  in  his  chariot,  hard  by  the  hidden 
gateway  to  the  catacombs,  was  to  be  pitied.  "  In  Christ— in 
peace."  These  beautiful  words,  indicated  by  letter  or  monogran) 
are  of  constant  recurrence  on  the  slabs,  associating  the  thought 
of  peace  and  salvation  with  the  name  of  the  Redeemer.  "  Sleep," 
"  peace,"  "  Christ,"  "  laid  to  sleep,"  "  sleeps  in  peace,"  "  in  Christ" 
— these  significant  syllables  occur  over  and  over  again  in  the 
earliest  memorials  of  the  catacombs,  and  there  they  were  when 
the  scattered  ones  in  Diocletian's  reign  walked  up  and  down 
through  these  alleys  of  the  dead.  Would  not  their  fidth, 
constancy,  courage,  and  hope  be  fed  and  strengthened  by 
such  signs,  so  simple  and  sublime  P  There  had  been  martyrs  in 
Rome  from  an  early  period.  The  great  Coliseum  had  witnessed 
the  death  of  Ignatius.  Cyprian  tells  of  Sistus  and  Quartii«i 
wiio  were  put  to  death  in  the  catacombs,  whither  they  had  fled. 
12 
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;  18  stated,  too,  that  the  bishop  Stephen  was  there  beheaded  in 
B  episcopal  chair  after  performing  divine  service.  Letters  of 
artyrs  also  are  preserved,  in  one  of  which  Celerinus,  writing 
ma  a  Roman  prison  to  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  says :  '*  I  believe 
lat  though  we  see  each  other  no  more  in  this  world,  we  shall 
Bt  meet  in  another  when  crowned  in  Christ.  Pray  that  I  also 
taj  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  crowned  among  your  number.'' 
odies  of  martyrs  were  interred  in  the  catacombs,  though  to 
iiat  amount  has  given  rise  to  a  controversy  hereafter  to  be 
ideed ;  at  present,  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that  very  few  slabs 
vre  been  found  containing  the  names  of  individual  martyrs, 
id  that  those  names  are  unknown  to  history.  One  belongs  to 
16  reign  of  Adrian,  and  the  following  is  the  inscription : — 
**In  Christ — ^In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  Marius,  a 
Ring  military  officer,  who  had  lived  long  enough  when  with 
ood  he  gave  up  his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he  rested  in 
ace.    The  well-deserving  set  up  this,  with  tears  and  in  fear, 

L  tiie  6th  before  the  ides  of ." 

Another  belongs  to  the  time  of  Antonnie.    Here  it  is : — 


Alexandbr  mobtws  non  est  bed  vtvit  svper 
a8tea.  bt  c0rpv8  in  hoc  tvmvlo  qvie8cit  vitam 
bxplevit    8vb    antonino    imp.      qvivbi    mvltvm 

BENE  Firil  ANTEVENIRE  PEAEVIDEBET  PRO  GRATIA 
ODIVIC  REDDIDIT  GENVA  ENIM  FLECTENS  VERO  DEO 
SACRIFICATVROS  AD  8VPPLICIA  DVCITVRO  TEMPORA 
INFAV8TA  QVIBVS  INTER  SACRA  ET  VOTA  NB  IN 
CAVERNIS  QVIDBM  8ALVARI  P08SIMV8  QVID  MISERIVS 
YITA  8ED  QVID  MISERIVS  IN  MORTE  CVM  AB  AMICIS 
BT  PARBNT1BV8  8EPELIRI  NEQVEANT  TANDEM  IN 
OOBLO  00RV8CANT  PARVM  VIXIT  QVI  VIXIT  IN  X 
TBM.* 


In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  above  the  stars,  and  his  body 
B  in.  this  tomb.  He  ended  his  life  under  the  emperor  Antonine,  who,  foreseeing 
,  great  boiefit  would  result  from  his  services,  returned  evil  for  good.  For 
\b  on  his  knees,  and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  God,  he  was  led  away  to 
ntioB.  Ofa,  sad  times,  in  which  among  sacred  rites  and  prayers,  even  in 
WBMf  we  are  not  safe !  Wha^  can  be  more  wretched  than  such  a  life!  And 
t  than  such  a  death?  When  they  cannot  be  buried  by  their  fiiends  and 
ttont!  At  length  they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has  acarcely  lived  "^^^  \a& 
IbiCtaiMiMB^  times. 
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The  slabs  with  martyrs'  names  at  present  found  are  only  five    (■ 
— the   two  just  mentioned,    two  belonging   to  the  age  of 
Diocletian,  and  one  to  the  reign  of  Julian. 

But  though  the  memorials  of  indiiddual  martyrs  buried  in 
the  catacombs,  as  at  present  identified,  are  so  few,  yet  that  can- 
not be  allowed  to  disturb  our  belief  in  the  fact  of  large  numben 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  having  suffered  during  the  linl 
three  centuries  for  their  faith  in  the  Redeemer,  as  the  writings 
of  pagan  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authors  abundantly  testify. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  very  many  sufferers  for  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ  were  entombed  in  the  vaults  described, 
although  their  names  do  not  appear.    Eusebius  distinctly  calls 
the  catacombs  the  burial-place  of  the  martyrs,  and  subsequent 
Statements  which  we  have  to  make  will  confirm  the  historian's 
assertion ;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  anticipate  the  ohronologieal 
development  of  our  subject,  or  to  adduce  any  proofs  beyond 
those  which  are  contemporary  with  the  events.    In  the  rneai*^ 
while,  it  is  very  affecting  to  think  of  the  Christians  in  later  per- 
secutions, surveying  the  memorials  and  rehearsing  the  deeds  o^ 
those  who  suffered  in  earlier  times ;  to  imagine  them  speakii^  ^ 
to  one  another  in  the  catacombs  respecting  Ignatius,  who  h^^ 
died  so  valiantly  within  the  walls  of  that  enormous  amp^ 
theatre,  which  they  passed  on  their  way  to  the  Porta  Capem 
or  recalling  the  names  of  some  ancestors  who  had  gone  befo 
them  into  the  world  of  spirits,  through  the  gate  of  martyrdoi 
and  had  left  behind  them  precious  domestic  legends,  fondl^^ 
treasured  up ;  or,  with  tears,  pointing  to  some  slab-covere<^^ 
niche,  where  a  father  or  mother,  a  brother  or  a  friend,  havin^^ 
proved  faithftd,  slept  in  Jesus  and  in  peace. 

In  the  statements  we  have  made  relative  to  the  catacombs  inu 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  been  care^ 
fill  to  introduce  nothing  but  what  can  be  supported  by  satis- 
factory evidence,  historical  or  antiquarian.  We  have,  therefore, 
detailed  none  of  the  romantic  stories  respecting  i^gitives  in  these 
subterranean  abodes,  which  may  be  found  among  the  legends  of 
the  Romish  church,  because  they  are  of  a  much  later  date,  or 
because  great  doubts  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  documents 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  So  very  credulous  and  uncritical 
were  the  mediseval  writers  as  it  respects  events  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  times  before  their  own,  that  no  careful  student 
'^f  history  feels  that  he  can  place  much  dependence  upon  them 
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in  snoh  matters.  That  all  the  legends  are  gross  fabrications 
from  b^finning  to  end,  we  by  no  means  believe;  but  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  included  in  them,  utterly  incredible  and  untrust- 
'worthy,  we  are  fully  convinced.  To  separate  the  true  from  the 
fiailse,  BO  as  to  extract  and  weave  together  into  a  consistent  and 
aensEible  historical  narrative — ^the  incidents  which  really  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  true  names  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  precise  period  of  their  occurrence — appears  to 
us  utterly  impossible ;  yet  we  find,  as  we  turn  over  the  stories, 
many  things  recorded  here  and  there,  which  have  a  look  of  verisi- 
militude about  them,  and  which  suggest  very  affecting  pictures 
of  the  life  of  the  Christians  in  the  catacombs,  and  of  scenes  in 
the  Kome  of  the  persecuting  emperors.  They  give  dreamy  shape 
and  colour  to  one's  thoughts.    The  following  are  examples. 

Here  is  a  little  cell  dug  in  a  bed  of  travertine,  the  habitation 
for  awhile  of  a  solitary  believer,  who  must  lead  a  solitary  life 
or  perish  by  the  hands  of  blood-thirsty  men  in  quest  of  him. 
There  hangs  his  lamp,  the  only  light  of  his  dark  abode.  He 
sits  on  a  piece  of  stone ;  a  portion  of  the  scriptures  is  in  his 
liand.  A  few  vessels  and  other  utensils  for  his  daily  meals  are 
placed  beside  him,  on  which  has  been  marked  the  sign  of  a  cross. 
He  is  known  among  his  brethren  for  intelligence  and  sanctity. 
Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  persecution,  they  are  active 
in  promoting  the  Mth ;  and  they  bring  sometimes  to  this  recluse 
a  pagan — a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child,  whose  confidence  in 
idolatry  is  shaken,  or  whose  curiosity  about  the  gospel  is  in- 
spired, or  whose  simplicity  invites  instruction — ^to  hear  of  Jesus 
and  the  life  to  come.  And  the  good  man  reads,  talks,  and  prays, 
and  thus  enlightens,  convinces,  and  converts.  The  new  ^- 
ciples  are  called  catechumens,  and  are  afterwards  baptized — 
baptised  here  in  the  gloomy  crypt  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The 
effects  of  these  labours  get  noised  abroad ;  the  city  prefect  hears 
of  them ;  the  informers  are  all  on  the  alert  But  still  the  lonely 
man  continues  his  work.  He  has  a  relative,  a  Roman,  who  feels 
for  him,  and  sends  two  of  his  children  daily  by  stealth  with 
loaves  of  bread.  He  talks  to  these  children,  and  impresses  their 
young  minds.  The  father  and  mother  are  angry  at  this.  They 
oome  to  the  catacombs.  The  sufferer  makes  it  a  school  for  his 
•censenf.  They,  too,  are  instructed,  and  at  length  won  over  to 
the  trath.  Baptism  follows,  and  they  are  added  to  the  number 
of  tJie  pledged  ones. 
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This  fresh,  inroad  npon  paganism  is  rumoured  in  tbe  eity. 
Otlier  expedients  to  discover  the  secret  source  of  the  activity  of 
the  Christian  recluse  having  failed,  a  trick  is  played.  An  in- 
former goes  and  stands  in  one  of  the  pubHc  thoroughfares  and 
begs.  He  sees  a  man,  the  father  of  the  two  children,  whom  he 
suspects  to  be  a  Christian,  passing  by.  He  appeals  to  him, 
feigns  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  inspires  his  compassion  and 
sympathy,  gets  to  know  his  abode,  is  conscience-stricken  at  the 
baseness  of  his  design,  hears  the  gospel,  and  is  brought  to 
believe.  The  informer  now,  in  his  turn,  is  searched  for,  con- 
victed, and  put  to  death.  His  body  is  brought  to  the  catacombs* 
It  is  washed,  anointed,  and  reverently  laid  in  one  of  the  recesses 
cat  in  the  rock.  There  are  tears  and  prayers  on  the  occasion, 
and  thoughts  of  Him  who  said,  '*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the 
life ;"  and  then  a  brother  chisels  some  rude  figure  of  a  dove, 
with  a  palm  branch,  on  a  slab  of  stone  secretly  brought  there — 
writes  the  name  of  the  departed — adds  the  monogram  of  Christ, 
finishing  with  "  in  pace  " — in  peace— and  puts  up  the  covering 
over  the  tomb  of  the  mangled  corpse  left  to  slumber  there 
until  the  rising  of  the  just. 

Take  another  scene.  A  party  of  soldiers  find  an  entrance  to 
the  catacombs.  They  make  t^ir  way  through  the  hedge  of 
laurel  that  conceals  the  private  opening — ^march  with  quiet 
tread  down  the  steps  of  sand-stone  into  the  narrow  labyrinth, 
one  by  one — a  torch-bearer  in  front  cautiously  pursuing  his 
path,  till  he  hears  distant  voices  in  conversation  or  singing. 
A  noise  startles  the  little  party ;  the  song  is  hushed ;  the  colloquy 
is  broken  off.  They  listen.  The  sound  of  the  comers  is  not  that 
of  brethren.  It  is  too  late  for  them  to  escape.  A  helmet  is  seen 
by  the  light  of  the  torch.  There  are  oth^  helmets  behind. 
Tlie  character  and  purpose  of  the  visitors  are  but  too  evident. 
The  Christians  are  speedily  overcome,  bound,  and  led  away  to 
some  basilica  in  the  Forum,  where,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial, 
they  are  sentenced  to  die.  They  are  beheaded,  or  cast  into  the 
Tiber.  The  bodies  of  some  are  exposed  and  left  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs.  These  the  faithful  gather  up,  and  bring  to  the 
catacombs. 

With  another  company  of  believers  the  residt  is  different. 

Some  one  of  them,  through  apprehension  of  immediate  danger, 

is  placed  by  the  entrance  as  sentinel  to  give  alarm  if  the  enemy 

should  approach.    Suspicious-looking  men  are  seen  Icdteriilg. 
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about  the  ncdghboiirhood,  peering  throngh  the  bushes,  walking 
op  and  down  among  thoae  fig-trees  and  clusters  of  palms,  evi- 
dently in  search  of  something.  -They  have  caught  the  scent; 
Biiid  he  at  the  watch-post  discovering  it,  forthwith  descends  into 
^e  fiuniliar  passage,  and  gropes  his  way,  as  by  instinct,  to  the 
sTypt-like  chambers,  where  those  whom  he  gufurds  are  together, 
uod  tells  them  what  he  has  seen,  and  what  they  may  expect. 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost  They  accordingly  retu-c  into 
ome  inner  labyrinths,  and  there  block  up  communication  be- 
^vreen  their  new  retreat  and  the  part  they  have  left,  by  means 
» jf  fragments  of  stone.  Entrenched  behind  these  defences,  they 
uten  and  listen,  till  footsteps  of  sandalled  soldiers  are  heard 
xamping  on  the  g^round,  and  they  catch  the  conversation  of  the 
Pursuers,  as  they  are  trying  to  divine  where  the  fugitives  can 
»«.  Silent  prayers  go  up  to  the  Lord  of  Providence  for  protec- 
aon  in  this  hour  of  peril,  and  they  are  heard ;  for  the  wearied 
m.nnter8  at  length  give  up  the  chase,  and  retire  from  the  cata^ 
i«mbs,  muttering  curses  on  the  Christians  who  have  thus  eluded 
3ieir  grasp. 

Take  yet  another  scene.  It  is  night,  and  the  stars  are  clearly 
Kliining  over  old  Rome.  Two  people  are  seen  stealing  through 
^Jie  now  deserted  Forum,  and  then  along  bye-streets,  laden  with 
baskets  of  provisions.  Through  the  connivance  of  the  kind- 
^learted  soldier  at  the  gate,  or  through  some  innocent  manceuvre, 
Dr  in  a  moment  when  the  dreaded  watchman  is  off  his  guard, 
khey  manage  to  get  through  the  portal  into  the  Appian  Way, 
Bnd  proceed  onwards  to  the  well-known  place  of  Christian  re- 
treat, where,  gladly  admitted,  they  present  the  offerings  of 
Ikrethren  in  the  city,  and  the  contents  of  the  loaded  baskets  are 
stored  up  for  the  days  of  concealment  yet  before  them.  Many 
and  anxious  inquiries  naturally  pass.  The  fugitives  ask  about 
their  friends.  That  old  grey-headed  Roman  asks  about  his  wife 
and  children;  and  the  matron  beside  him  inquires  for  her 
daughter,  whom  for  a  time  she  has  been  compelled  to  desert ; 
and  the  young  virgin  behind  timorously  interrogates  the  visitors 
as  to  the  parents  who  have  cast  her  off,  who  are  infuriated 
against  the  new  religion,  but  for  whose  salvation  she  most  fer- 
vently intercedes.  And  they  tell,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  all 
mch  household  news,  and  then  go  on  to  speak  of  how  the  cause, 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  all,  is  advancing ;  how,  like  the  bush  of 
Moseiy  Christianity  is  unconsumcd  by  flames  *,  ^o^  i!i[ift\A!wA  ^1 
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martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.    They  relate  the  sufferings 
and  fortitude  of  other  believers,  their  narrow  escapes,  or  their 
detection,  trial,  and  punishment.    The  progress  of  the  great 
baths  of  Diocletian,  raised  by  the  Christians  doomed  to  this> 
slavery,  is  described ;  and  some  touching  tale  is  told  how  cer- 
tain brethren,  like  themselves  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  thf 
miners,  had  been  arrested  on  their  way  to  the  sand-crypts  an< 
quarries,  in  another  part  of  the  city,  and  having  been  faroughl 
before  the  officer  of  tke  watch,  were  cast  into  prison,  and 
condemned  to  join  the  captives,  to  toil  with  them  till 
shoulders  were  galled  and  lacerated  with  their  burdens* 

Once  more.  The  persecution  is  now  at  its  height.    Diocletitt 
is  raging  with  fury  i^painst  the  cross.    He  is  about  to  set  up 
anticipation  monuments  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
name.    Verily  there  is  being  carried  on  a  war  of  extermination 
Here  is  a  family  secreted  in  the  catacombs,  expecting  every  da] 
to  be  discovered.    In  their  solitude,  they  talk  of  the 
relatives,  of  their  bishop,  of  the  holy  supper,  of  Christ,  and  oj 
the  better  land.    They  are  anxious  to  hear  news  of  what 
to  the  fearfiil  battle  the  emperor  is  waging  against  their  hob 
cause.    At  length  one  comes  and  tells  them  how,  a  few  dayi 
ago,  he  had  been  to  the  amphitheatre,  not  to  enjoy  the 

but  to  learn  the  state  of  feeling  respecting  tiie  Christians ^ 

There  were  the  senators,  and  the  magistrates,  and  subordinati 
officers,  and  crowds  of  people  beyond  number,  lining  the  marbh 
seats  up  to  the  top ;  and  all  at  once  a  shout  rent  the  air,  ^an^K- 
made  the  vast  awning  over  the  Coliseum  shake  again.  '*  Awa^ 
with  the  Christians."  '*  Death  and  extermination  to  the  Chris- 
tians." This  had  been  reported  to  the  senate,  and  fresh  perse- 
cuting decrees  had  been  sent  forth.  The  future  looks  darker 
than  ever ;  but  in  the  cloud  there  is  a  rainbow.  They  reoolleet 
what  that  is,  of  which  it  was  said,  "  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it,"  as  well  as  who  said  it.  There  is,  then,  divine 
hope  for  them.  So  they  look  up  to  Him  who  sitteth  above  the 
water-floods  in  tranquil  trust ;  nor  do  they  forget  their  perse- 
outors ;  yet  not  in  wrath  do  they  think  of  them,  but  in  pity. 
They  do  not  rise  from  their  knees  till  they  have  said,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Snch,  we  believe,  are  only  tnithfol  lepreeentatLons  of  Chris- 
tian  life  in  the  catacombB  in  the  libk^  ceutTxr^. 
IS 
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III. 


THB    CATACOMBS    ITNDEK  THB    CHBISTIAN   BMPER0B8 — 
JBBOMB    AND  PBTTDBNTITS'    DBSOBIPTION    OF   THBM — SYMBOLICAL 
EPITAPHS — ^ADOPTION   OF  PA  GAIT   BELIC8 — A  CHBI8TIAN 
FUNBBAL  IN    THB    CATACOMBS. 

Home  liad  again  changed.    Constantine  and  his  sons  had 
l3een  favoring  the  chnrch.    The  catacomhs  had  heen  made  over 
tx>  the  Christians  as  their  possession.     Splendid  churches  had 
\ioen  erected  near  the  palace  of  the  Ceesars.    Imperial  favour 
^lad  been  transferred  from  the  pagan  temple  to  the  now  chris- 
"tiaiiized  basilica.    Princes  and  courtiers  were  resorting  to  places 
"vhere  the  names  of  martyrs  were  preserved  and  honoured. 
Christian  schools  were  open ;  and  among  the  youths  who  went 
"there,   one,  as  he  tells  us  in  after  life,  loved,  when  he  had 
iime,  to  go  and  visit  the  subterranean  chambers  where   so 
onany  members  of  the  early  church  lay  buried.    This  youth 
ivas  Jerome,  who,  it  is  probable,   even  then  displayed  much 
of  that  vigour  and  severity  of  character  which  marked  him  in 
liis  old  age.    As  we  read  his  own  account,  in  the  following 
quotation,  we  imagine  we  see  him,  with  his  school-fellows, 
rambling  down  the  Appian  Way,  to  the  cemetery,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Calixtns.    **  When  I  was  at  Rome/'  he  says,  "  still 
a  youth,  and  employed  in  literary  pursuits,  I  was  accustomed, 
in  company  with  others  of  my  own  age,  and  actuated  by  the- 
same  feelings,  to  visit  on  Sundays  the  sepulchres  of  the  apostles 
and  martyrs ;  and  often  to  go  down  into  the  crypts,  dug  in 
the  heart  of  the  earth,  where  the  walls  on  ei^er  side  are 
lined  with  the  dead,  and  where  the  darkness  is  so  intense 
that  we  almost  realize  the  words  of  the  prophet,   <  They  go 
down  alive  into  hades,'  though  here  and  there  a  scanty  aper- 
ture, ill  deserving  the  name  of  window,  admits  scarcely  light 
enough  to  mitigate  the  gloom  which  reigns  around:  and  as 
we  advance  through  the  shades  with  cautious  steps,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of  Virgil,   *  Horror    on   all 
sides;  even  the  silence  terrifies  the  mind." 

Another  visitor  to  the  imperial  city,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
was  wont  to  visit  the  same  spots,  and  has  left  a  description  of 
what  he  saw,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  he  only  imagined^  in 
the  poetry  he  wrote  on  the  martyrs.    This  was  PT^3L^eo.^i»&^ 
the  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians,  as  Dx.  'BenWe^,^^ 
m>me*extravagance,  has  termed  him. 
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In  the  time  of  Prudentius,  the  churches  had  been  agitated  by 
the  Arian  controversy,  and  one  party,  calling  itself  ChristiaD, 
had  persecuted  another,  claiming  the  same   title.    But  when, 
both  Jerome  and  Prudentius  were  there,  the  catacombs  had. 
acquired  a  very  different  character  from  what  they  possessedL 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.    Instead  of  being  the  hiding-placeis. 
of  a  proscribed  sect,  they  had  become  objects  of  general  interesi 
and  popular  reverence.    The  religion  with  which  the  floatinj 
traditions  and  legends   of  the  time  had  identified  them 
now  patronized  by  the  state,  and  the  first  of  the 
citizens  counted  it  an  honour,  rather  than  a  disgrace,  to 
seen  entering  these  gloomy  vaults,  to  pray  beside  a  martyr*! 
grave.    The  resting-places  of  the  confessors  of  the  faith 
counted  in  large  numbers  in  the  time  of  Prudentius,  and  h( 
thus  records  the  conmion  belief  of  the  Christians  on  the  subjeci 
and  also  mentions  the  monuments  then  recognised  as  the 
upon  which  the  belief  was  founded.   *'  We  h&ve  seen  in  the  ci 
of  Bomulus,  innumerable  remains  of  saints.     You  ask  whati::::^ 
are  the  names  of  those  buried?  a  question  difficult  for  me 
answer — so  great  a  host  of  the  just  did  the  impious  rage  oj 
the  heathen  sweep  away,  when  Trojan  Kome  worshipped 
country's  gods.     Many  sepulchres  marked  with  letters  diispla; 
the  name  of  the  martyrs,  or  some  anagram.    There  are 
dumb  stones  closing  silent  tombs,  which  tell  only  the  number     "^ 
buried  within ;  so  that  we  know  how  many  human  bodies  lie 
in  the  heap,  though  we  read  no  names  belonging  to  them.    I 
remember  finding  that  sixty  were  buried  under  one  monnd, 
whose  names  Christ  alone  preser\'es  as  those  of  his  pecuUar 
friends.''     This  allusion  would  render   it  probable  that  the 
inscription  already  noticed,  pertaining  to  the  consulship  of 
Syrra  and  Senecio,  referred  to  some  thirty  martyrs,  interred 
in  the  vicinity.     But  one  is  st^gered  by  such  an  inscription 
as  the  following,  if  it  be  attributed  to  an  early  period,  and  be 
read  as  meaning  that  the  martyrs  numbered  were  buried  in 
that   very    spot: — "Marcella  et  Christi   Martyres  CCCOCL;" 
that  is,  **  Marcella  and  550  martyrs  of  Christ."    This  rather 
looks  like  a  votive  tablet,  raised  some   time  afterwards,  in 
memory  of  a  collection  of  martyred  Christians,  the  number 
of  which  had  been  computed  &om  certain,  data^  or  handed 
dawn  by  tradition. 
The  increase  of  the  dead,  or  tke  Nvm^.  o^  xoaoi  \»  <5«waw^ 
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the  living,  had  rendered  it  needful  to  extend  the  catacombs 
in  the  days  of  persecution ;  and,  according  to  the  stories  of 
a  later  age,  firesh  excavations  were  made,  radiating  irom. 
those  already  in  existence,  and  new  chambers  were  dug  out, 
for  the  assembling  together  and  the  worship  of  the  Christians, 
by  a  bishop  named  Callistns.  This  personage  appears  as  a  saint 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  but  upon  his  reputation  some  most 
disgraceful  stains  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  work  of 
Hippolytus,  which  has  been  lately  discovered  and  carefully  exa- 
mined by  the  learned  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  for  it  seems  that  this 
canonized  head  of  the  church  in  Rome  was  a  runaway  slave, 
who  had  robbed  his  master  and  swindled  some  widows  and 
others  out  of  certain  monies  which  they  had  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Caught  and  doomed  to  the  mines  of  Sardinia,  he  contrived  to 
obtain  his  release ;  and  after  dexterous  management,  secured  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair. 

But  whatever  might  be  the  additions  made  to  the  catacombs 
by  the  notorious  Callistns,  very  considerable  enlargements  and 
other  alterations  were  effected  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Constantine ;  for  the  practice  of  interment  in  these 
wHd  and  mysterious  recesses,  which  had  originated  in  neces- 
sity, was  subsequently  continued  from  choice;  and  to  admit  of 
receiving  the  numerous  dead  for  whom  sepulture  was  sought,  it 
was  indispensable  that  more  ample  space  should  be  provided. 

Several  consular  epitaphs — those  in  which  the  names  of 
Roman  consuls  occur — ^materially  aid  the  archaeologist  in  fixing 
the  date  of  decease  and  burial.    The  following  is  a  specimen : — 


^  ASBLLVS    BT  LEA  FRISCO  PATRI  BBNE  MEREMIL 
IN  PACS  (ffH  BIXIT  ANNIS   LXim  MENSIBUS  JUL 

DIBS  N  xn 


IN  SI6NO 


VE  OCT.  n  BASSa   ET  ABIAYIO 
/  CONSS 
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Bassus  and  Ablavius  were  consuls  in  the  26th  year  of 
Constantine,  A.D.  331. 

A  great  number  of  epitaphs  which  are  dateless,  no  doubt  pe^ 
tain  to  the  later  period  of  the  empire.  At  any  rate,  with  regard 
to  a  multitude  of  the  slabs  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  while 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  covered  graves  in  the  second  or 
third  century,  we  may  be  quite  certain  of  their  existence  in  the 
fourth.  Very  many  of  these  contain  symbolical  representations, 
which  seem  to  point  to  the  trade  of  the  persons  they  cover, 
while  others  probably  have  a  mystic  meaning.  Mediseval  ex- 
amples of  the  employment  of  signs  on  tombs,  to  indicate  secular 
occupations,  could  be  cited;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
usage  still  exists  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Armenians  at  Con- 
stantinople. We  have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  concluding,  where 
the  rule  and  compass,  the  mallet  and  chisel,  and  other  instru- 
ments used  in  building,  are  sculptured,  that  we  have  a  builder's 
gravestone.  A  man  standing  beside  a  butt,  probably  means  a 
wine  merchant;  a  bushel  filled  with  wheat,  a  com  merchant^ 
a  pair  of  shoes,  a  shoemaker;  a  loaf,  a  baker;  and  a  flail,  ft 
laborer.  The  grave-digger  is  also  plain.  There  stands  Diogenes, 
vdth  his  pick-axe  and  lamp ;  and  to  end  all  controversy  about 
the  meaning  of  the  picture,  there  are  the  words,  *'  Diogenes 
Fossor  in  pace  depositvs  octabv  kalendas  Octobris." 

Sometimes  figures  are  employed  phonetically ;  and  it  provokes 
a  smile  to  see  a  queer-looking  lion  over  the  grave  of  Pontius 
Leo ;  and  especially  to  recognise,  in  an  equally  odd-looking  pig, 
an  allusion  to  a  young  girl  named  Porcella.  The  tomb  of  Dra- 
contius  has  a  dragon.  On  Onager's  we  find  an  ass.  But  where 
a  dove,  a  fish,  or  a  ship  are  represented,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  regard  the  meaning  as  symbolical,  for  so  they  were  employed 
on  signet  rings,  even  in  the  days  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 
The  dove  was  an  emblem  both  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  peace. 
The  fish  denoted  Christ;  while  the  ship  typified  the  church. 
Another  and  very  favourite  symbol  often  occurs,  namely,  that  of 
a  shepherd,  with  a  lamb  on  his  shoidder,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  an  ancient  mode  of  representing  the  Saviour. 

What  is  the  exact  date  of  some  of  these  pictorial  inscriptions, 
as  used  in  the  catacombs,  is  not  determinable.  A  few,  no  doubt, 
are  of  an  earlier  date,  but  most  of  them  were  certainly  there  in 
the  fourth  century.  The  gravestones  of  the  first  three  centuries 
had  been  very  humblci  but  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
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period  now  under  oonnderation  were  often  ambitioiis.  Chris- 
tians  had  beg^  to  bury  their  friends  in  large  and  elaborately- 
earved  sarcophagi.  Here  they  stood,  famishing  examples  of 
the  application  of  pagan  art  to  church  purposes,  for  figures 
originally  intended  to  represent  a  Bacchus  or  a  satyr,  amidst 
a  scene  of  grape-gathering,  now  embodied  some  religious  idea — 
it  might  be  that  of  Christian  fruitfiilness,  or  of  the  vintage  of 
the  world  at  the  last  day.  There  were  many  other  sculptures 
of  heathen  design,  some  of  them  most  likely  not  the  work  of 
Christian  artists  workiag  from  ancient  models,  but  the  pro- 
ductions of  pagans  at  an  earlier  period,  and  now  appropriated 
to  a  new  purpose;  and  here  it  may  be  also  observed  that  some- 
times slabs  bearing  pagan  inscriptions  on  the  one  side  were 
reversed  and  earved  afitssh,  and  made  to  serve  for  a  Christian 
tomb.  But,  besides  those  exhibiting  heathen  designs,  there  were 
many  on  which  Christian  subjects  were  evidently  represented. 

PaintiDgs,  too,  as  well  as  sculptures,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
catacombs  in  the  fourth  century,  and  were  afterwards  greatly 
multiplied.  About  the  date  of  their  introduction,  we  do  not 
feel  certain.  Some  of  them  might  be  works  of  an  earlier 
period,  but  those  of  the  kind  we  shall  presently  describe  must 
be  r^;arded  as  belonging  to  times  later  than  the  reign  of 
CoDstantine.  Chambers  believed  to  contain  the  bodies  of 
martyrs  being  held  in  such  high  veneration,  came  in  process 
of  time  to  be  adorned,  and  increased  excavations  were  made 
to  serve  for  chapels,  where  religious  rites  might  be  celebrated. 
Some  chapels,  still  existing,  are  of  simple  form  and  unoma- 
mented;  others,  however,  exhibit  many  peculiarities  of  shape, 
and  are  covered  with  pictures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
belonging  to  di£ferent  periods.  Very  ancient  chapels,  too,  were 
afterwards  altered,  and  fresh  arrangements  and  ornaments  were 
introdooed  into  them.  For  example,  in  the  chapel  of  Callistus, 
there  is  a  solid  altar  of  stone,  popularly  believed  to  be  as  ancient 
as  hia  time,  whereas  it  is  certain,  as  admitted  by  learned  Roman 
•rehsBologistB,  that  for  the  first  six  ages  altars,  so  called,  were 
tabLes— ^that  is,  planks  of  wood,  or  slabs  of  marble,  resting  on 
legs  or  pillars.  Such  an  altar  as  that  of  Callistus  must  have 
been  of  later  introduction,  whatever  the  age  of  the  chapel  which 
contains  it  may  be. 

Hub  may  si^ce  for  a  general  description  of  the  catacombs  in 
the  fofuzth  century.    We  will  now  pay  a  visit  to  theixv  «\ys\yX.  ^ 
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centniy  or  so  later,  and  endeavour  to  realize  such  a  scene  as 
certainly  might  then  be  witnessed  within  them. 

Kome  has  by  this  period  seen  greater  changes  than  ever. 
The  Goth  has  been  within  its  walls.  There  are  melandudy 
indications  of  his  devastating  presence  in  the  old  city.  The 
temples  are  falling  into  decay.  Monuments  of  pagan  art  axe 
neglected.  The  empire  is  falling  to  pieces.  Pagan  civilizatiai 
is  disorganized.  Society,  where  Christianity  has  not  renewed 
it,  is  more  than  ever  corrupt.  The  city  of  the  Csesars  is  rapidly 
on  the  wane — ^has,  indeed,  long  been  so.  Let  us  make  our  way 
through  the  Porta  Capena.  The  tombs  on  the  Appian-road 
are  neglected.  Rank  weeds  are  covering  them.  The  wild  bird 
nestles  there.  The  shafts  are  broken.  The  exquisite  sculpture 
moulders.  The  urn  is  dashed  down  and  shivered.  The  colum- 
barium has  become  the  prey  of  ruin.  But  the  entrance  to  the 
catacombs  is  now  adorned  by  a  church,  on  the  model  of  the 
Koman  basilicas,  with  its  rows  of  pillars  within,  dividing  tlie 
nave  from  the  aisle ;  its  altar  in  the  midst,  with  the  marble  chair 
behind,  and  the  two  ambones  or  pulpits  in  front;  the  whole 
decorated  with  the  spoils  of  demolished  heathen  temples. 

Let  us  descend  the  stairs  to  the  subterranean  vaults.    We 
enter  through  a  dark  passage  into  a  small  chapel.     Look 
around ;  lift  up  the  torch,  and  examine  the  structure  and  ornar    | 
ments.    The  shape  is  hexagonal;  the  roof  is  arched.    There 
are  half-circular  openings,  forming  broad  low  niches  at  a  Utile 
distance  from  the  floor.    A  flat  tomb  projects  from  the  wall* 
Before  you  is  painted,  just  below  the  roof,  the  figure  of  a  lady^ 
probably  here  entombed.   To  the  right,  carrying  your  eye  round 
the  dim  enclosure,  you  will  see  Christ  disputing  with  the  doctors 
— the  good  shepherd  with  sheep  feeding — symbolical  representa- 
tions of  the  four  seasons — a  figure  gathering  flowers,  for  spring; 
a  second,  com,  for  summer  ;-'-one,  with  a  cornucopia,  for  autumn; 
-^and  a  man  with  a  spade,  a  bare  tree,  and  a  fire,  symbolizing 
winter.    Then  comes  the  history  of  Jonah — ^his  being  thrown  to 
the  whale,  his  deliverance,  his  sitting  under  the  gourd,  and  his 
mourning  for  his  loss.    These  fill  the  four  circular  openings.  Li 
the  middle  space  of  the  wall,  under  Christ  and  the  seasons,  is  a 
history  of  Joseph;  besides  which,  are  two  solitary  figures,  one 
Moses  with  manna,  the  other  Moses  striking  the  rock. 

And  now,  having  looked  round,  let  us  return  for  a  moment 
to  the  open  air,  and  contemplate  that  procession  coming  along 
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lie  Appian  Way.  Though  differently  conducted,  it  vies  in 
MHnp  with  what  we  saw  on  the  same  road  in  the  time  of 
ALvgustiis.  It  is  a  Christian  funeral.  You  may  hear  it  afar 
iff  by  the  murmur  of  voices  as  they  chant,  **  Precious  in  the 
flight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints.  The  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed.  Their  souls  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord." 
Yoia  distinctly  catch  these  and  other  verses  as  they  approach. 
There  are  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics  in  rich  robes  walking 
before.  Palms  and  olive  branches — symbols  of  the  victory  won 
fay  the  Christian  dead — are  borne  aloft,  and  incense  is  curling 
Qp  and  forming  fragrant  clouds  over  the  train  as  it  slowly 
marches  on.  Lighted  torches  are  carried  before  and  behind 
the  corpse,  which  is  not  on  an  open  bier,  bat  enclosed  within  a 
coffin.  It  has  been  washed  and  wrapt  in  white,  and  embalmed 
with  myrrh  and  frankincense.  Friends  of  the  deceased  and 
persons  of  distinction  carry  the  remains,  which  are  followed  by 
(datives,  who,  as  much  as  possible,  suppress  the  outward  signs 
of  grief.  Rather  do  they  **  glorify  God,  and  give  him  thanks 
that  he  has  crowned  him  that  is  departed,  and  hath  delivered 
him  from  trouble,  and  set  him  free  from  fear.''  The  procession 
moves  into  the  church.  A  priest  delivers  an  oration,  and  dwells 
at  length  on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased.  The  cofi&n  is  then  con- 
veyed into  the  catacombs.  The  lights  throw  their  spectral  glare 
on  the  walls,  and  reveal  the  simple  tablets  of  an  earlier  age  as 
the  priests  and  mourners  move  solemnly  along.  At  length  they 
istoh  the  chapel  which  we  only  just  now  left,  where  a  niche 
bss  been  opened  in  the  wall.  The  cofi&n  is  put  into  it.  The 
priest  celelurates  the  eucharist  over  the  projecting  tomb  already 
noticed.  Prayers  also  are  here  offered  for  the  dead.  Violets 
sre  cast  on  the  coffin,  and  the  cold  stones  are  sprinkled  with 
liquid  odours.  We  have  just  been  reading  the  New  Testament, 
and  we  become  painfully  sensible  of  the  sad  change  that  has 
some  over  Roman  Christendom,  and  how  thoroughly  paganized 
is  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  the  catacombs. 

But  now,  before  leaving  the  place  altogether,  let  us  follow 
ycmder  two  or  three  monks  who  have  been  attending  the 
senioe;  and  many  such,  tonsured  and  cowled,  may  be  seen 
waUdng  about  Rome  in  this  fifth  century,  in  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  be.  They  leave  the  cemetery  and  sit  down  under 
a  spreading  fig-tree  beside  the  Appian  Way,  and  talk  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  church,  and  ot  the  saints  and  oi  tlhe  i&Aa^t^t^ 
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One  tells  another  how  St  Zoe  was  praying  at  St.  Fetei^s  tomb, 
and  was  seized  and  hung  by  the  feet  over  a  jQre  till  the  smoke 
stifled  her ;  and  how  Tranqnillinus,  ashamed  to  be  less  conrageous 
than  a  woman,  went  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Paul,  and  wa« 
stoned  to  death ;  and  how  Nicostratns,  and  Claudius,  and  Cas- 
torius,  and  Victorinus  were  tortured  and  thrown  into  the  sea,* 
and  how  Tiburtius  was  beheaded,  and  Castulus  was  buried  aliye, 
and  Marcus  and  Marcellianus  were  nailed  to  a  post  and  shot  td 
death  by  arrows.     But  one  especially  is  named,  whose  memoiy 
is  most  highly  prized,  and  whose  relics,  believed  to  be  in  these 
very  catacombs,  are  greatly  valued.    It  is  St.  Sebastian,  who, 
as  the  monk  says,  was  delivered  to  the  archers  to  be  put  to 
death,  but  who,  when  covered  all  over  with  wounds  and  left 
for  dead,  was  found  by  the  widow  Irene,  who  came  to  bury  him, 
to  be  still  alive,  and  was  restored  under  her  care ;  but  who, 
refusing  to  fly  from  persecution,  again  faced  the  enemy,  and  was 
then  beaten  to  death  with  cudgels,  and  thrown  into  one  of  the 
great  sewers  of  Rome.  And  the  old  man  goes  on  to  tell  how  the 
holy  Lucina  was  directed  by  a  vision  to  find  and  remove  the 
body,  and  bury  it  in  the  catacombs,  which  she  did ;  and  yonder 
beautiM  church  is  built  over  his  grave,  and  they  call  it  the 
church  of  St.  Sebastian. 

Such  is  only  one  of  the  many  legends  which  had  gained 
credence  in  the  church  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it  serves  to 
show  the  sort  of  religious  element  in  which  they  lived  who, 
long  after  the  days  of  persecution  ceased,  built  up  and  adorned 
the  old  martyrs'  graves. 

IV. 

THE  BXFL0BEB8  OF  THE   CATACOMBS, 

During  the  confusion  attendant  upon  the  fall  of  Rome,  and 
for  ages  afterwards,  the  catacombs  seem  to  have  been  neglected, 
if  not  forgotten ;  but,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
antiquarian  research  brought  them  to  light  again,  and  ever  since 
they  have  been  objects  of  interest  to  the  whole  Christian  world, 
and  the  occasion  also  of  not  a  little  controversy.  Of  their  great 
number  and  extent,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  enu- 
meration of  those  which  have  been  ascertained,  opened,  and 
more  or  less  explored,  since  the  period  when  public  attention 
was  afresh  called  to  them.  There  are,  beside  those  of  Sebastian, 
ihe  catacombs  of  Priscilla,  within  the  city,  by  the  church  of 
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t  Pndentiaiia — of  Bibiana,  on  the  Esquiline  hill— of  the  Vati- 
m,  under  St.  Peter's — of  Calepodius,  by  the  Aurelian  gate — 
ad  those  of  Julius  Felix  and  Lucina,  two  miles  from  the  gate 
f  St.  Fanoras.  On  the  way  to  Porto  and  to  Ostia,  there  are  also 
sveraL  So  likewise  on  the  Latian  way,  on  the  Lavican  way, 
n  the  Palestrin  way,  on  the  Tiburtin  way,  on  the  Nomentan 
ray,  and  on  the  Salarian  way.  In  short,  in  all  directions  about 
tome,  catacombs  have  been  discovered,  and  altogether  they 
nust  form  an  immense  subterranean  net-work,  extending  &r 
lit  into  the  Campagna. 

The  learned  Bosio  was  the  first  indefatigable  explorer  of  these 
aults.  He  spent  his  time  from'  1567  to  1600  in  examining  and 
[escribing  them ;  but  the  results  of  his  labours  did  not  appear 
ill  after  his  death,  when  his  ''Roman  Sotterranea"  was  pub- 
iAed,  in  the  year  1632.  The  first  impression  of  archaeologists 
ros  that  the  catacombs  had  been  excavated  by  the  Chris- 
ians  in  times  of  persecution — a  notion  which  Bishop  Burnet 
ssailed  and  exposed,  showing  the  impossibility  of  their  having 
ccomplished  so  gigantic  an  imdertaking.  Of  late,  the  Christian 
rigin  of  the  catacombs  has  been  given  up  by  learned  men,  and 
^ather  Marchi,  the  present  superintendent  of  these  cemeteries, 
1  his  recent  learned  work  published  at  Rome,  shows  clearly 
tiat  they  were  at  first  excavated  by  slaves  diggiog  for  tufa, 
iut  Burnet  also  endeavoured  to  show  that  great  numbers  of 
agans  as  well  as  Christians  are  buried  in  the  catacombs — that 
le  former  were  much  the  more  ancient — and  that  the  latter  all 
elong  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  This  opinion  is  now 
enerally  exploded,  and  archsDologists,  both  Protestant  and 
atholic,  agree  that  the  cemeteries  contain  no  pagan  bodies,  and 
lat  some  of  the  slabs  are  of  a  very  early  date. 

Another  learned  work,  throwing  considerable  light  on  this 
^Bcure  subject,  was  published  by  Bottari  in  1737-1754.  But 
[arc  Antonio  Boldetti,  canon  of  St.  Maria  in  Transtevere, 
ome,  was  perhaps  the  most  laborious  of  all  the  explorers  of 
le  catacombs,  for  he  spent  no  less  than  thirty  years  in  this 
nployment,  examining  the  remains,  as  Rochette  says,  "  with 
1  the  zeal  of  an  antiquary,  and  all  the  devotion  of  a  church- 
BXiJ*  He  opened  new  chambers,  and  collected  a  multitude  of 
jects  of  different  kinds,  which  he  engraved  with  much  care, 
id  described  in  his  magnificent  work.  Since  that  time  many 
Qxks  have  been  published  on  the  subject,  in  ItsJiaa  ^wii  Q^<s<t 
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langnages.  **  Tableau  des  Catacombes/'  by  M.  Raoal  Bochette, 
is  an  interesting  volmne ;  and  the  work  by  Dr.  Maitland  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  mention.  It  may  be  observed  that  each 
has  an  object  beyond  a  mere  description  of  the  catacombs ;  the 
first  supporting  the  theory  of  the  pagan  origin  of  Christian  art, 
and  the  second  showing,  very  satisfactorily,  the  absence  in  these 
subterranean  cemeteries  of  such  pictures  and  objects  as  can  be 
identified  with  the  forms  of  later  Catholic  worship. 

Koman  archaeologists  have  from  the  first  regarded  the  cata- 
combs as  abounding  in  the  graves  of  martyrsi  though,  as  already 
noticed,  but  few  are  distinctiy  named  as  such.  Cups  have  been 
found  with  red  matter  in  them.  These,  it  has  been  asserted, 
contained  the  blood  of  Christian  witnesses.  All  writers  of  the 
Roman  communion,  except  Roestell  and  Raoul  Rochette,  adopt 
this  view,  but  these  two  learned  persons  consider  the  cups  to  be 
sacramental,  with  the  lees  of  wine  deposited  at  the  bottom. 
Figures,  with  their  hands  uplifted  in  prayer,  it  is  thought  like 
Stephen,  are  also  cited  as  martyr  memorials ;  and  a  number  of 
figures,  considered  by  some  learned  Catholics  to  represent  the 
83mibols  of  trade,  are  transformed  by  others  into  instruments  of 
torture.  On  the  whole,  though  fully  believing  that  very  many 
who  sealed  the  truth  with  their  blood  are  buried  in  the  cata- 
combs, we  must  confess  that  we  can  find  no  memorials  of  them 
in  relics  hitherto  brought  to  light,  beyond  the  few  inscription 
already  pointed  out.  Certainly  neither  the  persecuted  Christiansy 
nor  those  who  succeeded  them,  strove  to  perpetuate  on  the  walls 
of  their  catacombs  the  memorials  of  their  sufierings,  nor  did 
they  express  a  spirit  of  resentment  against  their  enemies. 

V. 

NOTABILIA  OF  A  PBBSONAL  VISIT  TO  THE    CATACOMBS. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  chronological  tableaux  we  have 
attempted  to  give  of  the  catacombs,  in  which  we  have  carefully 
selected  our  examples  from  remains  generally  acknowledged  to 
belong  to  the  period  described,  we  would  offer  some  miscel- 
laneous information  respecting  the  monuments,  relics,  and 
present  appearance  of  the  cemeteries,  chiefly  gathered  during  t 
recent  visit  to  the  eternal  city.  Of  ancient  sarcophagi,  evi- 
dentiy  employed  in  Christian  burial,  there  are  many  specimens 
preserved  in  the  museums  and  churches.  We  partienlarly 
remember  one  in  the  Capitoli  in  the  chamber  of  ihe  hxait 
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diibiting  a  vintage  scene,  with  boys  gathering  and  pressing 
tapes,  or  carrying  home  baskets  of  fruit,  with  the  inscription, 
Aurelia  Snsilia  mater  fecit  filiss  mateme  in  pace."  Another, 
F  a  similar  design,  bat  more  magnificent,  we  noticed  in  the 
Irarch  of  San  Lorenzo.    That  of.  Constantia,  in  the  Vatican,  is 

still  more  elaborate  example  of  the  same  class ;  while  that  of 
be  Empress  Helena  exhibits  battles  and  victories  of  Constantine. 
lie  sarcophagus  of  Junius,  in  the  subterranean  chapel  under 
lie  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  is  covered  with  bas-reUefs  of  Old  and 
(ew  Testament  subjects,  and  so  are  the  slabs  which  adorn 
he  walls  of  the  Christian  museum  of  the  Vatican.  In  the 
Lapidarian  gallery  there  are  remains  of  a  like  description. 

The  absence  in  all  these  sculptures,  as  well  as  in  the  paint- 
ings of  the  catacombs,  of  any  representation  of  the  crucified 
Etedeemer,  and  generally  of  the  Virgin,  appears  in  most 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  mosaics,  frc»coes,  and  paintings  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  afterwards.  There  the  crucifixion 
becomes  common,  and  especially  the  figure  of  the  Virgin, 
)ecupying  sometimes  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  church, 
md  represented  on  a  throne  in  heaven  beside  her  son*  The  con- 
trast exhibits  the  change  which  took  place  during  the  middle 
iges  with  regard  to  pictures  of  our  Lord,  and  the  late  intro- 
taction  of  the  Roman  mariolatry. 

The  Lapidarian  gallery,  just  mentioned,  is  to  a  Christian 
tadent,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting  in  Home,  It  is 
131  yards  in  length,  forming  an  immense  corridor,  with  sepul- 
hnil  monuments  arranged  on  each  side,  pagan  on  one,  and 
!3iristian  on  the  other.  Here  is  the  grand  collection  of  tombs 
nd  stones  from  the  Sebastian  cemeteries,  and  they  are  all  the 
lore  striking  from  their  being  placed  opposite  the  heathen 
lemorials  of  death.  Standing  &ce  to  face,  they  illustrate  re- 
peetively  the  character  of  the  £uths  they  represent ;  the  cold 
nd  hopeless  tone  of  the  one  being  responded  to  by  the  joyous 
nd  thankftd  notes  of  the  other.  What  an  antiphone !  a  dirge 
f  sadness  answered  by  a  psalm  of  praise.  There  is  a  heathen 
oemorial  of  the  dead.  A  lion  destroying  a  horse  is  sculptured 
-an  emblem  of  power  seizing  upon  weakness — death  preying 
n  life.  But  look  here  at  its  Christian  opposite.  A  shepherd  it 
sen  with  a  poor  sheep  on  his  shoulders.  It  is  love  sustBiiuiig 
he  feeble — Jesus  bearing  up  the  trustful  soul 
rom  destruction. 
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It  is  very  affecting  to  linger  over  these  memorials— to  walk 
through  this  long  sepulchral  alley,  noting  the  strange  relics  which 
border  it — ^while  between,  as  was  the  case  when  we  were  there  at 
Easter,  a  tide  of  gay  visitors  is  ever  gliding  to  and  fro,  in  varied 
fashion  and  guise— citizens  of  Home,  tourists,  and  ecclesiastics ; 
the  scarlet  cardinal,  the  white  friar,  the  sable  priest ;  few,  how- 
ever, stopping  to  muse  over  the  mementoes  of  another  world- 
typical  of  our  path  through  life,  which  from  first  to  last  nms 
between  the  borders  of  death ;  and  yet  how  few  consider  it 

In   the  Christian  museum  of  the  splendid  library  of  the 
Vatican  there  are  preserved,  in  addition  to  the  slabs  on  the  walls 
already  noticed,  numerous  articles  of  antique  art  said  to  be 
collected  out  of  the  catacombs.    Among  them  are  several  iron 
instruments  of  torture,  which  you  are  told  were  taken  from  the 
martyrs'  graves.    That  the  Christians  could  not  obtain  from  the 
tormentor  the  implements  he  had  been  using  in  the  martyrdom 
bf  their  friends  seems  tolerably  certain ;  and  even  that  these 
things  are  models  of  the  original  articles  so  employed  is  more 
than  apocryphal.    As  to  many  other  objects,  they  are  no  doubt 
genuine,  though  one  is  puzzled  to  know  in  some  cases  how  they 
came  into  a  Christian  cemetery.    Lamps,  vases,  and  cups  we  can 
account  for.  Some  of  these  are  curiously  sculptured,  with  figures 
of  Christ  and  the  apdbtles ;  but  they  are  evidently  of  a  late 
date.     Crucifixes  and  representations  of  the  Vii'gin  are  also 
found  among  them,  which  certainly  do  not  belong  to  early  times. 
But  beyond  all  these,  are  rings,  combs,  hair  pins,  bracelet!) 
intaglios,  painted  shells,  keys,  bells,  toys  representing  human 
figures,  tessera  like  dice,  and  other  objects  like  playthings. 
Articles  used  for  the  toilette,  instruments  employed  in  tradef 
and  professions,  and  even  trifling  things  belonging  to  children, 
are  said  to  have  been  buried  with  pagan  remains.     It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  custom  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Christians, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  coffin  of  the  Empress  Marie,  the 
wife  of  Honorius,  opened  in  1544,  there  were  found  the  remains 
of  a  rich  dress,  toilet  furniture,  and  little  dolls  of  ivory,  such  as 
might  have  amused  the  lady  in  her  childhood.    Now  there  is 
much  that  is  plausible  in  what  is  said  about  articles  of  dress  and 
personal  ornaments ;  we  can  comprehend  how  such  things  might 
be  interred  with  the  corpse ;  but  we  confess  ourselves  very  much 
perplexed  with  the  articles  which  look  as  if  they  pertidned  to 
the  jiUTBery,  and  can  only  leave  them  as  we  find  them. 
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In  bring^g  this  imperfect  account  of  the  catacombs  to  a 
lose,  we  woold  endeavour  to  supply  a  general  idea  of  their 
resent  appearance  by  adverting  to  our  recent  visit.  We 
eferred  it  till  we  had  seen  the  Vatican  remains,  that  so  we 
ught  furnish  the  recesses  in  imagination,  according  to  our 
nowledge  of  the  relics  we  had  examined.  Having  been  in- 
mned  that  an  order  from  the  vicar-general  was  needful  to 
rocure  admission,  we  applied  for  one  through  the  medium  of  an 
ifluential  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction, 
twas  rather  a  long  document,  and  made  the  projected  visit 
M>k  like  a  serious  affair ;  for  it  made  the  holder  responsible  for 
he  conduct  of  the  party  who  might  accompany  him,  and  gave 
tems  of  direction  about  providing  candles  and  other  matters, 
ad  enjoined  very  particularly  upon  visitors  not  to  bring  away 
Inst  or  bones,  or  meddle  with  any  of  the  relics.  Yet  we  found, 
titer  all,  that  a  trifle  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the  place  often 
ivailed  for  admission  quite  as  well  as  this  formal  authority. 

We  selected  for  inspection  the  catacombs  of  Callistus,  on  the 
ippian  Way;  and  having  reached  them  on  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
we  were  admitted  through  a  gate  into  a  garden,  instead  of 
mtering  by  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian.  We  descended  some 
iteps  with  our  lighted  tapers,  and  presently  found  ourselves  in 
I  long  narrow  winding  passage,  dug  out  of  a  soft  kind  of  stone, 
irith  a  number  of  recesses  cut  in  the  walls.  They  are  generally 
iiranged  in  three  tiers,  one  above  another.  Some  are  long,  suffi- 
aently  so  to  receive  a  common  sized  corpse ;  but  others  are  very 
hort,  and  have  been  hastily  pronounced  the  graves  of  children. 
k)  they  are  called  in  the  guide-books  we  have  seen,  but  Kochette, 
'ery  satisfactorily  we  think,  shows  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
hat  these  small  openings  are  only  the  commencement  of  graves 
oeant  to  be  afterwards  enlarged  according  to  the  size  of  the 
offin,  it  having  been  desirable  thus  beforehand  to  diminish  the 
tbour  required  when  the  grave  might  be  wanted ;  while  its  com- 
»letion  at  first,  if  it  was  to  remain  open  afterwards,  was  insecure, 
md  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  falling  in  of  the  soil. 

Among  these  openings  of  unequal  size,  are  some  small  square 
nes,  in  which  cups  have  been  found.  We  observed  graves  closed 
a  by  slabs,  with  a  little  vessel  represented  on  the  border ;  and 
ome  with  a  part  of  the  slab  broken  away,  and  bones  and  dust 
trewed  about  the  inside.  Others  were  covered  with  tiles,  and 
apparently  had  never  been  used  at  all.   We  noitified.' 
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with  sculptures  of  the  vintage,  and  boys  squeesing  grapes.    W« 
went  a  long  distance,  winding  about  in  a  very  confused  manner 
so  as  to  defy  any  attempt  at  forming  a  notion  of  the  topography 
Sometimes  we  passed  doorways  blocked  up  by  stones,  or  reach^ 
the  end  of  a  passage  and  had  to  turn  back.    There  were  al^ 
many  ascents  and  goings  down,  and  we  afterwards  found  th^ 
the  passages  in  the  catacombs  are  in  stories  one  above  anoth&a 
Of  course,  an  hour  or  two  spent  in  these  abodes  oould  gLr% 
only  a  general  idea  of  their  form  and  appearance,  and  th. 
chief  objects  next  to  the  graves  which  remain  impressed  on  oni 
memory  were  the  chapels.    One  we  especially  remember,  with 
vaulted  roof,  frescoed,  and  containing  four  altars.    The  chapel 
of  Callistus  is  also  frescoed,  and  contains  a  classical  monumenl^ 
ornamented  with  a  dove  and  a  shepherd  under  a  tree  with  lambs. 
We  noticed  on  the  walls  what  seemed  to  indicate  the  miracle  at 
Cana,  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  and  Jonah  thrown  into  the  set. 
We  passed  through  one  paved  with  marble,  and  another  with  t 
fresh-looking  painting  of  a  peacock,  and  came  to  a  third  in  the 
course  of  excavation.    We  have  confused  figures  of  searhonai^ 
tridents,  dolphins,  and  other  creatures  and  things,  jotted  doira 
in  our  note-book,  which  we  observed  at  the  time,  without  heia% 
able  now  to  assign  their  exact  place. 

Altogether,  the  exploring  of  these  recesses  was  deeply  intenit' 
ing,  and  ever  and  anon  we  stopped  to  picture  how  these  chspek 
looked  when  in  early  time,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  such  as  oB 
saw  preserved  there,  a  solitary  Christian  knelt  down  to  pif 
beside  a  martyr's  grave.    The  light  was  indeed  welcome  wbf 
we  issued  from  these  caverns,  and  proceeded  along  the  Appi 
Way,  to  see  once  more  the  ruins  of  the  proud  pagan  tombs,  t 
contrast  them  with  the  humble  confessor's  grave.    The  even 
was  beautiful,  and  we  drove  on  to  the  charming  valley  of 
Almo,  just  under  the  so-called  temple  of  Bacchus,  now  turned 
a  church.    There,  embosomed  among  trees,  a  vaulted  chai 
with  a  well  of  water  is  shown,  said  to  be   the  spot  f 
Numa,  the  Roman  lawgiver,  consulted  the  mysterious 
divine  nymph  Egeria,  who  gave  him  wisdom  and  tok 
of  the  future.    We  thought,  as  we  stood  in  the  beautifu 
how  the  pagan  fable  is  surpassed  by  the  Christian  rea' 
^he  fountain  of  living  water,  and  the  true  heaven-des 
Spirit  who  guided  y^d  sancti&ed  \Yie  C^Vm&^\i^  ol  >(!t 
comha,  and  told  tliem  of  blessed  Vlioki^  \o  <^me. 
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bj  tbE  SnDhedrin. 


A  StBIAH  Aaj  of  unwonted  splendour  is  drawing  to  its  close, 
u  B  Bomewliat  uamcrous  and  imposing  caviilctLde  ixia.'y  '^  ^teu. 
appToacbing'  the  western   environs   of   JeruBa.\em.     "^^t^   SEtft 
TaTBfMiog  the  lappa  road;   mid,  judging  from  ftwni  ■^■^awf 
amiet  aad  vostume,  Oiey  evifleirfly  conBiBt  main4  o^  tocw^ 
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Jews,  recently  arrived  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  now 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  City,  there  to  keep  the  feast  of" 
Passover,  which  is  near  at  hand.    An  Eg3rptian  vessel,  froxxi 
Alexandria,  landed  them  on  the  morning  of  the  preceding 
day  at  the  ancient  port  of  Joppa,  from  whence  they  had  im- 
mediately pressed  forward,  in  order  to  reach  the  bourne  of 
their  pilgrimage  before  the  last  hours  of  the  rapidly-expiring 
ecclesiastical  year  had  fled.    This  object,  by  braving  the  sul- 
triness of  mid-day  journeying  across  the  western  hills,  they 
have  attained ;  and  we  may  now  see  them  defiling  through  the 
suburbs  of  Bezetha,  and  passing  near  the  stem  and  masdre 
tower  of  Hippicus,  just  as  the  sun,  like  a  mighty  ruby,  is  about 
to  descend  behind  the  mountains  that  upheave  their  ruddy  creits 
between  the  palaces  of  Zion  and  the  Great  Sea. 

Although  the  season  has  now  come  when  streams  of  glad- 
some visitors,  daily  swelling  in  volume  and  force,  will  be  found 
seeking  their  confluence  within  the  walls  of  Jernsalem;  and 
when,  therefore,  the  arrival  at  its  gates  of  any  large  party  of 
strangers  excites  no  special  curiosity  or  surprise ;  yet  it  would 
seem  that  the  company  which  has  just  attracted  the  attentioa 
of  the  warder  of  the  Fish-gate  is  no  ordinary  paschal  bind. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it.  In  the  attire,  equipage,  and  bearing  of 
most  of  the  pilgrims,  there  are    indubitable   indications  of 

.social  rank  and  opulence;  while  the  long  cortege  of  oamels 
and  moles  which  follow  in  their  train,  literally  groaning 
beneath  their  oppressive  burdens,  clearly  prove  that  a  most 
muniflcent  provision  has  been  made  for  the  approadiing  fiss- 
tivities.  A  large  portion  of  ti^at  precious  freight  consists  of 
the  temple  offerings  of  those  Jewish  residents  in  Ibapsign  dties, 
who,  though  cut  off  from  the  sublime  privilegis*  of  the  sane- 
taary  of  Moriah,  still  cherish  a  patriotic  and  r^tigiiMUi  dievotion 
to  their  fatherland;  and  who  thus,  being  unable^  by  reason  of 
distance,  affliction,  or  poverty,  to  pay  the  divinelj-commaBded 
visit  to  the  central  shrine  and  gathering-place  of  Abraham's 
scattered'  children,  avail  themselves,  nevertheless,  of  the  kind 
services  of  some  of  their  brethren  to  convey  for  them  their 
tithes,  taxes,  and  freewill  oflerings  to  the  sacerdotal  city» 
Some  of  these  altar-gifts  have  come  from  distant  Rome,  others 
from  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  not  a  few  from  the  sunny  isles- 

of  the  Great  Sea ;  but  the  buVk  oi  t\^e  tt^T5LS.^xx^  iiav!ks\&\A  ^A  >&>» 
eontributions  of  a  portion  o£  \]iie  ^^^^  %^\.^^a^  ^\.  KXexajoSffsa- 
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As  this  Opulent  and  magnificent  city — at  tliis  time  in  the 
leoith  of  its  prosperity  and  glory,  and  regarded  as  the  Queen 
of  the  Ettst — comprises  in  its  mixed  and  mighty  population 
Bot  Ibwer  than  100,000  Jews,  the  religious  offerings  of  this 
tiniTing  colony  may  be  eacpected  to  he  large  and  generous; 
and  they  would,  doubtless,  be  much  more  so,  but  for  the  cir- 
oomstanoe  that  a  rival  temple  and  priesthood  have  long  since 
been  set  up  at  On,  one  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  Nile, 
ind  which  of  necessity  intercepts  and  absorbs  much  of  the 
•acred  benevolence  of  the  people.  However,  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cargoes  which  are  now  being  convoyed 
within  the  Joppa-gate,  will  go  far  towards  furnishing  the  tables 
of  the  priesthood  for  some  time  to  come ;  while  it  is  clear  that 
tbe  compact  but  weighty  burdens  with  which  some  of  the  camels 
are  charged,  and  which  are  so  jealously  guarded,  will  materially 
help  to  replenish  the  temple  treasury. 

But  who  is  yonder  Jew,  just  bursting  into  manhood — ^him 
with  that  commanding  figure,  that  noble  air,  a  countenance 
flashing  with  excitement,  and  mounted  on  an  Arabian  steed  of 
rarpossing  power  and  beauty?  Judging  by  the  activity  of  his 
movements,  the  quiet  authority  with  which  he  issues  his  ia- 
itmotions  to  the  attendants  of  the  caravan  as  it  enters  the 
western  portal  of  Zion,  as  well  as  by  the  deference  paid  to  him 
by  every  member  of  the  company,  he  is  plainly  a  personage  of 
e<Ruriderable  distinction,  and  is  manifestly  charged  with  the  safe 
enstody  of  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  freight.  Nor  are 
we  mistaken  in  the  estimate  we  have  formed.  That  enthusi- 
astic youth,  upon  whom  the  Grecian  refinement  and  culture  of 
the  Alexandrian  schools  have  left  a  visible  impress,  is  the  only 
son  of  the  ethnarch  of  Alexandria — a  ftmctionary  of  exalted 
nmk  and  influence,  appointed  by  the  Koman  imperial  authority 
to  reg;ulate  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  section  of  its  vast  popu- 
lation. By  this  Jewish  prince,  Heber — ^for  such  is  the  name 
of  his  noble  son  and  representative— has  been  sent  to  Jerusalem 
on  the  responsible  mission  to  which  we  have  adverted;  and 
with  the  further  intention,  moreover,  of  tarrying  in  Palestine 
(br  a  season,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
divine  literature  of  his  nation  in  some  of  the  celebrated  schook 
of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  himself,  \yy  tt^v.^^,  ^SJCcl 
Ae  incomparable  scenery  and  the  consecrated  "h.\stoT\c  «A.t^  ol 
hat  heaven-bonoured  land. 
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As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  young  Hellenic  iew^ 
has  ever  trod  the  native  mountains  and  valleys  of  his  sires^ 
or  been  permitted  to  gaze  upon  that  stately  city  and  that  gorge-^ 
ous  temple,  towards  which  the  heart  of  every  Hebrew  yeanm! 
with  such  unutterable  affection,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con 
ceive  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  emotions  that  swell  withiiK 
his  bosom.    Every  spot  which  he  has  passed,  he  knows  to  b  ^ 
haunted  by  the  sacred  traditions  of  piety,  patriotism,  and  valou^c 
Every  town,  village,  and  edifice,  upon  which  his  eye  has  rest&^ 
as  he  toiled  up  &om  the  sea-coast,  is  invested  with  a  stori&  ^ 
interest  of  more  or  less  vividness.    The  very  ruins  about  hxs 
path  are  to  his  excited  mind  eloquent  witnesses  of  a  glorioiX9 
and  imperishable  past.    Long  had  he  desired  to  see  the  citr^ 
where  David  reigned,  and  to  tread  the  marble  courts  of  the  new 
temple,  which,  it  was  reported,  in  many  respects  surpassed  the 
superb  structure  of  Solomon.    Ardently  had  he  longed  to  cui- 
tivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  eminent  contemporaries  of  his 
nation — to  frequent  the   renowned    seminaries  of   rabbinical 
learning  that  abounded  in  the  capital — to  explore  the  myste- 
rious recesses  of  that  mighty  and  populous  sanctuary,  where 
millions  upon  millions  of  his  ancestors  had,  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  century  to  century,  wept  and  worshipped,  wrestled 
and  exulted.     But  of  all  his  dreamings  and  aspirations,  none 
had  been  so  strong  and  unquenchable  as  that  which  led  him  to 
covet  an  opportunity,  though  it  were  but  for  once  in  his  life,  to 
mingle  with  the  teeming  myriads  of  his  kindred  at  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  nation : — to  witness  the  sublime  spectacle 
of  the  adoring  multitudes  that  are  wont  on  such  occasions  to 
crowd  the  vast  areas  of  the  temple  courts — to  listen,  with  emo- 
tions almost  too  awful  for  delight,  to  the  wondrous  concert  of 
voices  that  then  burst  in  thunders  of  richest  harmony  from  the 
trained  orchestra  of  the  Levites,  and  from  hosts  of  Israelites, 
of  both  sexes,  themselves  also  addicted  to  musical  culture — ^to 
watch,  in  the  public  assemblages,  the  picturesque  groupings  of 
those  varieties  of  his  dispersed  brethren  who  periodically  come 
up  to  these  great  commemorative  gatherings  from  almost  all  the 
cities  and  lands  of  the  civilized  world — to  enjoy  the  larger  and 
sweeter  fellowships  promoted  by  these  glorious  reunions — and, 
above  all,  to  render,  at  his  own.  api^omt^d  shrine,  a  reverential 
homage  to  the  great  King  and  loving  "Re^^emst  QiXsAlsdN^^^ox^ 
race,  and  to  encourage  tlie  hope,  ttual,  axL^\ov^^i  ^^«rj\is«sN» 
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in  Him.  Saoh  were  some  of  the  sacred  indulgences  for  which 
the  patriotic  heart  of  Heher  yearned,  as  thousands  had  done 
before  his  time.  And  now  the  happy  hour  has  at  length  arrived 
when  these  desires  seem  to  be  on  the  point  of  accomplishment. 
Already  do  his  *'feet  stand  within  Jerusalem/'  and  his  eyes 
feast  themselves  upon  the  sumptuous  palaces  of  Zion;  while 
every  day  of  his  stay  will  disclose  some  new  and  gratifying 
aspect  of  Hebrew  life  and  religious  solemnity  in  the  dear  land 
of  his  feithers. 

Nor  did  the  ardent  young  Jew,  whose  early  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Boman  associations  at  Alexandria  had  failed,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  stifle  his  Hebrew  instincts  and  prepossessions,  exult  in 
the  anticipated  results  of  this  visit  for  himself  alone.  His  was 
no  selfish  joy.  At  home  he  had  left  a  fair  sister,  slightly 
younger,  but  not  less  enthusiastic,  than  himself.  Great  had 
been  their  mutual  grief  at  parting;  but  while  the  sorrow  of 
Heber  was  tempered  by  the  high  hopes  and  inspiriting  antici- 
pations of  his  meditated  journey,  that  of  the  beautiful  Adah 
was  deepened  to  despondency  by  the  impossibility  of  her  ac- 
companying him  to  scenes  which  her  imagination  was  ever 
picturing  to  her  in  the  most  alluring  hues,  and  which  she  panted 
as  fervently  as  did  her  brother  to  visit.  As  the  father's  consent 
could  not  be  obtained  to  this  double  bereavement,  the  gentle 
girl  bowed  to  the  paternal  decision ;  while  Heber,  to  diminish, 
as  far  as  possible,  her  disappointment,  promised  to  communicato 
to  his  sister,  at  frequent  intervals,  all  that  he  should  see,  and 
learn,  and  do,  and  enjoy  in  the  land  of  his  sojoui*n.  Especially 
was  he  enjoined  to  send,  with  the  utmost  expedition,  the  most 
complete  and  graphic  description  of  the  principal  feasts,  as  cele- 
brated in  Jerusalem — the  Holy  City  being  the  only  spot  on  the 
earth  where  they  they  could  be  legitimately  or  impressively 
solemnized.  This  engagement,  on  his  arrival  in  Judea,  Heber 
most  conscientiously  and  lovingly  resolved  to  fulfil.  Thus  the 
advantages  of  the  visit  would  be  multiplied,  while  the  gratifi- 
cation of  Heber  himself,  by  the  act  of  recording  his  impres- 
sions, would  be  proportionably  enhanced.  Adah,  reclining  on 
her  silken  divan  by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  would  be 
enabled,  through  the  medium  of  her  brother's  correspondence, 
to  gaze  upon  scenes  and  transactions  of  tke  d^ei^^X.  YCL\K£t^^\k 
to  her,  though  many  miles  away.  And.  vr\io  (»xl  «j(sck<^J^3»3V 
t;  borrowing  for  a  short  season  some  of  thftB©  IMWI 
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epistles,  we  give  them  a  publicity  of  whicli  their  writer  nevei^ 
dreamed,  in  order  that  they  may,  perchance,  still  contiirae 
entertain  and  instruct  those  '^upon  whom  the  ends  of  the 
world  have  come." 

The  first  letter  which  we  are  presumed  to  have  rescued  froi 
oblivion,  and  now  place  before  our  readers,  was"  penned  hy^ 
Heber  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  the  Jewish  metropolis.    IZ 
is  as  follows : — 

Tower  of  Antonia, 

Zrd  day  o/Nisan, 
My  beloved  sister  Adah, 

Knowing  how  anxious  you  will  be  to  hear  of  my  fortunes, 
I  eagerly  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  which  has  been  unex- 
pectedly afforded,  to  apprise  you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  the  Holy 
City.  I  send  this  hurriedly- written  missive  by  the  hands  of  a 
trusty  envoy,  who,  I  suspect,  will  not  be  altogether  imknown 
to  you.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  most  opxdent  merchants, 
and  has  been  residing  here  for  two  or  three  years,  where  he 
has  won  the  favour  and  confidence  of  most  of  the  chief  men  of 
the  city.  Deputed  to  our  countrymen  at  Alexandria  by  the  San- 
hedrin,  he  quits  Jerusalem  this  evening  at  nightfall,  on  urgent 
and  secret  public  business,  and  sails  from  Joppa  to-morrow  at 
sunset.  Thus,  should  he  be  prospered  on  his  voyage,  your 
timorous  solicitude  on  my  account  will  be  relieved  much  earlier 
than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

You  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  my  arrival  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  tribes  has  been  greeted  with  the  warmest  welcomes,  and 
that  the  generous  hospitalities  for  which  our  people  are  so  pro- 
verbially renowned  have  been  thrust  upon  me.  Priests,  Levites, 
and  scribes,  as  well  as  many  of  the  venerable  men  of  the  Great 
Council,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  kind  and  assiduous  atten- 
tions to  my  comfort  and  enj  oyment.  Many  a  palatial  abode  opens 
its  sumptuous  recesses  to  my  presence  as  a  temporaiy  home. 
For  the  present,  however,  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters,  as  you 
have  probably  already  observed  with  some  surprise,  in  the  tower 
of  Antonia,  where  I  am  enjoying  the  hospitable  amenities  of  the 
captain  of  the  temple.  This  officer  is  charged  with  the  general 
custody  and  superintendence  of  the  temple,  and  has  a  large 
military  force  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
any  commotion  that  might  threaten  the  peace  and  sanctity  <tf 
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tlie  Lsrd's  hxnae,  during  teaaons  of  religious  or  political  agitia- 
laon,  and  especially  at  the  great  festivalB;  and  you  are  snflGL- 
-ciently  acquainted  with  the  stormy  events  of  the  past  century 
to  be  aware  that  such  a  precaution  is  only  too  needful,  in 
dnsiances  where  the  sincere  tenacious  convictions,  or  the  fierce 
^ligious  prejudices,  of  our  impulsive  countrymen  are  exposed 
to  insult  and  heathen  outrage.  Vested  with  these  onerous  fiinc- 
^ons,  the  captain,  in  order  to  he  at  all  times  on  the  spot,  and 
dn  a  position  to  control  and  overawe  any  turbulent  tendencies 
im  the  part  of  an  excited  multitude,  has  had  assigned  to  him 
for  a  z^dence  the  immense  building  in  which  I  now  find  myself 
4121  honoured  guest,  and  which  partakes  equally  of  the  character 
of  a  palace  and  a  fortress.    It  rears  its  massive  walls  at  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  temple,  and  rests  on  an  isolated  and 
precipitous  rock  detached  £rom  Mount  Moriah,  the  exposed  sides 
«f  which  are  cased  with  polished  marble,  so  as  to  render  the 
«tronghold  inaccessible  by  any  besieging  foe.    With  the  usual 
4Bplend0ur  of  Herod — ^by  whom,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  this 
palatial  castle  has  been  rebuilt,  in  the  same  style  of  prodigal 
magnificence  as  the  temple — ^he  has  furnished  the  place  with 
baths,  fountains,  galleries,  piazzas,  superb  apartments,  and  such 
other  luxurious  appurtenances  as  adapt  it  for  the  habitation  of 
■a  prince ;  and  all  this  in  addition  to  broad  and  aiiy  halls  of  great 
extent,  fitted  up  as  barrackis  for  the  garrison  usually  kept  here. 
Although  separated  from  the  temple  courts  by  a  considerable  in- 
terval, ready  means  of  communication  have  been  provided  by 
covered  passages,  from  which  there  are  descents  by  two  imposing 
flights  of  stairs  into  the  porticoes  of  the  outer  temple  area.  The 
tower  is  quadrangular,  with  a  turret  at  each  comer,  from  the 
sammit  of  which  an  extensive  view  of  the  city  and  the  environs 
may  be  obtained.   From  that  which  rises  at  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  fortress  especially,  and  which  is  much  loftier  than  its 
fellows,  a  spectator  may  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  whatever  may 
happen  to  be  going  on  in  the  temple  courts  below ;  and  of  this 
•elevated  observatory  I  hope  often  to  avail  myself  during  the 
approaching  feasts. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  my  hero-loving  sister  to  be  reminded, 
that  this  epistle  has  been  penned  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
ilkistrioas  Asmoneans  once  reigned  and  held  their  courtk  The 
memory  of  their  glorious  achievements  comes  over  me  like  an  in- 
4ipirati0n«    The  stem  old  stracture,  which  the  preseat  ««3iu||rtnfiiQA 
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edifice  has  supplanted,  was  then  called  Barisi  hy  whu^  Ham^B 
it  figures  prominently  in  our  later  historical  annals.    Its  ori.^ 
gin  is  attributed  to  the  Maccabaean  patriots.    When  Simom., 
the  father  of  Hyrcanus,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foe  frocx^ 
Jerusalem,  had  destroyed  the  citadel  of  Acra,  in  which  tke^ 
Syrian  kings  had  maintained  a  heathen  garrison,  he  built  for- 
tifications round  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stands,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  it  more  effectually  against  the  pro&ne 
intrusion  of  strangers,  should  they  again  unfortunately  become 
masters  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  city.    Within  these  fortifica- 
tions he  erected  a  stronghold  for  himself,  where  he  continued  U> 
reside  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  this  building 
which  Hyrcanus  subsequently  converted  into  the  castle  BariSr 
and  which  he  and  his  successors  made  the  seat  of  their  govern- 
ment.   Here  also,  ever  since  the  appointment  of  John  Hyr- 
canus to  the  pontifical  office,  the  sacred  robes  of  the  high  priest 
have,  as  I  learn,  been  carefully  kept.  As  these  splendid  vestments 
are  only  employed  on  some  few  occasions  of  great  solemnity 
every  year,  they  are  at  other  periods  kept  laid  up  in  a  cabinet 
of  cedar  wood,  which  is  guarded  with  the  most  jealous  vigi- 
lance.   Having  been  just  brought  forth  for  examination  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  passover,  I  have  thus  been  already  fiavoured  with 
a  sight  of  them. 

So  much  for  my  present  abode,  which  I  have  been  thus  parti- 
cular in  describing,  as  I  may  hereafter  have  occasion  again  to 
refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  glorious  panorama  visible  from  its 
pinnacles.  Of  my  impressions  of  the  **  city  of  the  great  king," 
it  would  be  premature  in  me  to  give  any  decided  expression. 
In  architecture,  it  has  structures  that  will  vie  with  any  of  the 
proud  and  costly  edifices  of  our  own  Greco-Egyptian  city  of 
palaces ;  but  for  situation  it  is  incomparable.  Unspeakable  was> 
the  delight  of  my  soul— deep  was  the  rapture  that  seized  mpoa 
me — when,  upon  crossing  the  last  ridge  of  the  apparently 
endless  succession  of  hills  that  <!oncealed  from  my  longing  eyes 
the  object  of  my  hopes  «nd  desires,  the  glorious  metropolis 
of  my  scattered  race  burst  upon  me — a  vision  of  beauty  and 
sanctity,  not  to  be  surpassed  on  earth.  To  me,  accustomed  only 
to  the  flat  monotony  of  my  adopted  city,  where  nature  con* 
tributes  no  auxiliary  aid  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  architect^ 
the  spectacle  of  this  sparkling  ^adi&m  t%«>^^  cjcl  \}i^^  ^ycOsc^^I, 
htvwa  of  the  hilla  of  Judah,  y?aa  txana^icVim^^  wA\TftSis^  <».. 
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for  some  distance  like  one  enchanted.  Yet  am  I  told  by  my 
friends  here^  that  the  yiew  of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the 
approaches  by  the  Joppa  road,  is  by  far  the  least  imposing  of  all. 
Of  this  I  shedl  be  able  myself  to  judge  hereafter.  The  descend- 
ing sun,  shining  as  it  did,  with  its  rich  and  ruddy  evening 
radiance,  upon  the  towers,  the  marble  palaces,  the  large  public 
buildings,  tibe  thick  clustering  house-tops,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  gilded  pinnacles  and  glistening  gates  of  the  temple,  no  doubt 
added  much  to  the  charm  and  splendour  of  the  picture ;  while 
the  wild  and  savage  scenery  of  the  mountains  we  had  been 
nearly  all  the  day  crossiag,  and  the  awful  gorges  through  which 
we  had  painfdlly  and  wearily  toiled,  also  tended  to  enhance 
the  contrast,  and  intensify  the  surprise  and  delight  with  which 
the  spectacle,  so  suddenly  revealed,  inspired  me  and  my  com- 
panions. 

Beautiful  and  tranquil,  however,  as  was  the  outward  aspect  of 
the  city  to  the  approaching  traveller,  I  have  already  been  within 
its  walls  long  enough  to  discover  that  a  crisis,  pregnant  with 
peril  and  public  disasters,  is  impending.  The  death  of  Herod 
is  evidently  near  at  hand,  and  the  announcement  of  that  event 
on  any  day  would  excite  neither  surprise  nor  regret  among  the 
multitude,  while  it  would  be  hailed  with  exultation  by  the  Pha- 
risees. You  can  scarcely  conceive  the  depth  and  bitterness  of 
the  hatred  which  is  cherished  by  this  powerful  body  of  our 
nation  towards  their  energetic  yet  dreaded  monarch.  The  origin 
of  this  feeling  may  be  traced  to  his  unscrupulous  attempts  to 
heathenize  his  subjects,  by  the  introduction  of  buildings,  customs, 
and  practices  at  variance  with  our  law  and  the  traditions  of  our 
holy  ancestors ;  but  the  antipathy  has  been  greatly  intensified 
of  late  by -the  growing  savageness  and  cruelty  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  the  atrocities  that  darken  more  and  more  his  domestic 
history.  Not  all  the  luxuriousness  of  his  taste,  the  splendour 
and  unquestionable  utility  of  most  of  his  public  works,  the 
lavish  liberality  which  he  has  displayed  in  times  of  popular 
exigency  or  calamity,  nor  even  the  reconstruction  of  "  our  holy 
and  beautiful  house,"  in  a  style  of  magnificence  which  by  many 
is  thought  to  rival  the  original  fabric  of  Solomon,  can,  in  the 
«yes  of  any  true-hearted  Jew,  expiate  the  fearful  crimes  of  his 
long  reign.  True,  he  has  raised  our  nation  to  a  T^o^ition.  <^t 
grandeur  and  consideration  that  has  scarceVy  \>ec;Q.  «^Qr^!dSg»^^ 
In  anf  former  epoch  of  our  history,  and  lias  cem!B«l\»ftL  ^kl^^sK&siRA 
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with  some  of  tbe  great  powers  of  the  earth  that  dazzle  th^ 
superficial  by  their  brilliancy;  yet  it  requires  no  extraordinary' 
penetration  tO'  perceive  that  these  are  but  the  trappings  of  e^ 
more  splendid  thraldom,:  and  that  ere  long  our  whole  people 
must  sink  into  a  state  of  undisguised  subjection  to  that  grea^ 
devourer  of  nations — ^Rome.  Indeed,  symptoms  of  such  a  humi- 
liating consummation  are  daily  multiplying.  An  estrangement 
has  sprung  up  between  Augustus  and  Herod,  which  is  felt  by 
the  leading  men  of  Jerusalem  to  be  of  sinister  omen.  From 
some  of  the  courtiers  it  has  been  elicited  that  a  severe  letter  has 
been  lately  received  by  the  king  from  his  imperial  protector,  in 
which  the  latter  manifests  his  displeasure  so  far  as  to  declare 
that,  though  <^he  had  hitherto  regarded  him  as  a  Mend,  for  tho 
future  he  should  treat  him  as  a  subject."  It  is  also  currently 
reported  that  an  imperial  decree  has  already  been  published, 
degrading  the  kingdom  to  a  Boman  province,  and  that  a  com- 
missioner has  been  appointed  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole 
people.  Kumour  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  austere 
Cyrenius  as  the  agent  of  this  odious  measure  of  enrolment  and 
assessment.  You  cannot  conceive  the  ferment  of  terror  and  in- 
dignation into  which  this  intelligence  has  thrown  the  citizens, 
and  especially  the  more  rigid  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  hostility 
to  the  imperial  government  is  so  determined  that  they  have 
solemnly  sworn  by  the  holy  place  that  they  will  never  either 
take  the  oath  or  pay  the  capitation-tax.  Alas,  Adah !  I  fear 
this  resistance  will  lead  to  more  sanguinary  scenes  and  terrible 
chastisements.  Oh,  that  the  Deliverer  would  now  appear 
and  bring  redemption  to  our  oppressed  and  expectant  people! 
The  time  for  his  advent,  according  to  the  foreshadowings  of 
our  prophets,  must  be  now  near  at  hand,  and  many  are  the 
prayers  that  are  day  by  day  ascending  from  the  hearts  and  lips 
of  thousands  in  Israel. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  of  public  disquietude,  there  are 
mysterious  whisperings  abroad  concerning  fresh  intrigues  in  the 
family  of  the  wretched  and  distracted  king.  You  are  already 
well  informed  of  all  the  tragical  particulars  regarding  the  parri- 
cidal execution  of  the  two  sons  of  the  beautiful  Mariamne — 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus — ^for  alleged  conspiracy  against  their 
father's  government  and  life.  That  horrible  deed  is  now  likely 
to  be  followed  by  other  domestic  dissensions  of  the  same  re- 
volting character.  Antipater,  on  whose  behalf,  and  at  whose 
10 
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instigation  mainly,  the  two  Asmonean  victims  were  saerificedy 
together  with  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  Herod's  brother,  and  even 
one  of  the  king's  own  wives,  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  another 
plot  against  his  life.  In  maturing  their  unnatural  schemes  of 
blood,  advantage  is  taken  of  Herod's  absence  from  Jerusalem. 
His  sufferings  from  that  loathsome  disease  with  which  he  has 
been  so  long  afflicted,  having  become  greatly  aggravated,  he 
has,  as  a  last  measure,  undertaken  a  journey  to  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  order  to  try  the  effect  of  the  celebrated 
warm  baths  of  Calirrhoe.  No  hope,  however,  is  entertained  by 
his  attendants  of  his  recovery.  These  facts  and  rumours,  you 
will  understand,  have  come  to  my  knowledge  thus  early  in  my 
visit  through  my  presence  in  this  focus  of  secret  intelligence, 
where  emissaries  from  the  royal  court,  and  from  the  different 
feuitions  into  which  our  people  are  unhappily  riven,  are  con- 
tinoally  arriving,  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  which  they  have 
contrived  to  possess  themselves. 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  turn  from  these  gloomy  aspects  of 
public  affidrs — ^which  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  the  God  of  our 
fathers  will,  in  mercy,  speedily  brighten — and  refer  to  some 
other  matters  connected  with  the  sacred  ceremonials  and  customs 
of  our  nation  as  they  may  be  witnessed  in  the  chosen  haunt  and 
native  home  of  our  sublime  faith.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you 
that,  while  professing  the  same  faith,  and  practising,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  in  our  dispersion,  the  same  rites,  as  our  more 
favoured  brethren  located  in  Judea,  there  is  still  a  startling 
difference  between  the  aspects  of  things  in  Jeiiisalenx  and  in 
Alexandria ;  though,  of  all  the  expatriated  colonies  of  our  kins- 
men living  among  the  Gentiles,  none  are  so  highly  honoured  in 
respect  to  sanctuary  and  synagogue  privileges,  facilities  for 
acquiring  sacred  instruction,  and  unmolested  liberty  of  worship 
and  action,  as  the  worshippers  in  the  temple  of  Onias.  These 
differences  are,  of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  fatherland, 
where  religion  seems  to  have  become  the  naturalized  product  of 
the  soil.  "Without  attempting  to  draw  any  parallels,  or  picture 
any  contrasts,  therefore,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the 
scenes,  solemn  or  picturesque,  of  which  I  have  been  an  eye- 
witness during  the  past  few  days.  I  am  sony  that  my  narra- 
tive must  be  so  brief  and  hastily  written. 

It  so  happened  that  the  day  succeeding  my  arrival  was  the 
first  of  Nisan — ^the  dawn  of  our  ecclesiastical  yew,  ^acA.  Vb^ 
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birth-day  of  our  nation.  *  On  tliis  day  I  knew  that,  besides  its 
being  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  a  number  of  ancient  customs, 
having  no  counterpart  among  us,  would  be  observed,  and  which 
my  youthful  imagination  had  always  invested  with  deep 
attraction  and  significance.  Of  these  I  was  anxious  to  be  a 
spectator,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  participant,  partly  for 
my  own  personal  satisfaction,  and  partly  to  qualify  me  to  convey 
to  my  gentle  sister  some  faint  impression  of  these  outgrowths 
of  the  divine  institutions  of  our  nation. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  on  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  the  expiring  year  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a  matter  of 
the  liveliest  interest  and  gravest  consequence  to  our  brethren 
in  Judea,  as  it  is  indeed  in  a  less  degree  to  all  of  us,  since  by  it 
the  exact  dates  of  the  Passover  and  all  the  subsequent  festivals 
ure  determined  and  fiLxed.  Now  scarcely  had  I  temporarily 
disposed  of  the  treasures  and  off*erings  committed  to  my  care,  in 
the  cloister  chambers  appropriated  to  such  uses,  and  begun  to 
enjoy  the  repose  so  much  needed  after  my  bufie tings  by  sea  and 
fatigues  by  land,  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  by  some 
members  of  my  host's  family  that  the  new  moon  was  visible 
from  the  towers  of  the  fortress.  A  movement  immediately  took 
place.  Forgetting  for  a  moment  all  sense  of  weariness,  I  rose 
from  the  luxurious  divan  on  which  I  was  reclining,  and  hastily 
followed  those  who  tmdertook  to  be  my  conductors. 

After  being  almost  bewildered  by  the  halls  we  crossed, 
the  passages  we  traversed,  and  the  stairs  we  mounted,  we  at 
length  reached  the  towering  pinnacle  of  Antonia,  from  whence 
we  looked  down  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  city  and  temple ; 
the  three  celebrated  and  newly-erected  towers  of  Herod — Mari- 
amne,  Phasaelis,  and  Hippicus — ^however,  proudly  displaying 
their  dark  profiles  against  the  western  horizon,  on  the  edge  of 
which  could  be  dimly  distinguished  the  gibbous  shape  and 
pearly  lustre  of  the  sidereal  herald  of  a  fresh  series  of  national 
festivals.  Turning  to  survey  the  surrounding  panorama  of 
edifices,  public  and  private,  as  the  eye  grew  familiarized  with 
the  dim  light  of  that  serene  evening,  the  figures  of  multitudes 

*  The  Jews  had  four  different  periods  to  mark  the  commencement  of  years : 
the  Snt  day  of  Nisan,  or  Ahih,  (which  signifies  a  green  ear  of  com),  correspond- 
ing with  our  March  and  April,  for  the  ecdesvaaWfc^X  ^%«t,  V3  -^jYsmXi  the  festivals 
were  regulated ;  the  first  of  Elul,  (^AugxLRt—Se^XftiaJoct^,  lot  ^i\:bSm.%^sas^•^  KJoa 
^rst  ofTizri,  (September— October^,  fox  t^e  oxeiVxiars  ox  wj\!l  iw«\  wA  ^^SasX 
of  Sebat,  (January— February),  for  Uth.\»g  txee*« 
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could  be  descried  perched  on  every  available  eminence,  intently 
directing  their  concentrated  gaze  upon  the  same  object,  while 
the  low  and  bee-like  murmur  of  their  voices  fell  soothingly 
upon  the  ear.  Having  tarried  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  balmy 
freshness  And  tranquillizing  beauty  of  that  sacred  hour,  and. 
watched  the  gradual  ascent  of  the  welcome  stranger  in  the 
firmament,  I  retired  to  rest  in  order  to  recruit  my  strength  for 
the  hallowed  employments  and  excitements  of  the  coming  day. 

On  the  following  morning  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumbers 
by  the  blasts  of  the  trumpets  which  announced  the  opening  of 
the  temple  gates,  and  the  conunencement  of  the  services  of  the 
day.  Hastily  putting  on  my  garments,  and  fervently  invoking 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah,  I  hurried  down  to  the  courts  of  the 
temple.  The  vastness,  amplitude,  and  splendour  of  this  unri- 
valled shrine  of  the  Godhead  at  once  amazed,  entranced,  and 
bewildered  me.  Everything  was  full  of  novelty  and  solemn 
interest.  Passing  by,  however,  for  the  present,  all  reference  to 
the  mere  architectural  arrangements  of  the  inmiense  structure, 
and  the  religious  ceremonies  common  to  the  ordinary  daily  ser- 
vice, there  was  one  feature  of  the  scene  to  which  it  is  right 
that  I  should  just  advert. 

On  descending  the  stairs  communicating  with  the  temple,  my 
attention  was  first  arrested  by  a  body  of  men,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  a  station  £eu:  above  that  of  the  porters  of  the  sanctuary, 
laden  with  heavy  burdens  of  wood,  which  they  were  bearing, 
with  great  order  and  decorum,  towards  the  court  of  the  women. 
On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  the  singular  spectacle  before  me  was 
the  ceremony  of  wood-carrying,  which  is  confined  to  certain  set 
and  solemn  periods,  of  which  the  first  of  Nisan  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent.  This,  like  so  many  other  observances  and  duties 
connected  with  the  service  of  God,  has  been  exalted  into  a  feast 
—an  occasion  for  devout  gladness  and  rejoicing — when  special 
and  additional  oblations  are  offered.  The  privilege  of  con- 
veying the  wood  for  the  altar  service,  I  further  learnt,  is 
confeired  upon  nine  particular  families,  who  are  all  descended 
from  those  who  returned  from  the  Captivity.  On  the  day  in 
question,  the  sacred  duties  were  discharged  by  the  sons  of  Arab. 
The  wood-carriers  were  attended  by  numerous  ^jriesta  and 
lievitess  Having  reached  the  eastern  entxaiiee  oi  ^^fi  ^i.Q^5I^.  <^1 
the  women,  the  party  ascended  the  magiii&ceii^*  ^^^  ^^  ^\.^^'a» 
le^iing^  to  the  Beautiful  gate,  and  passing  a\oi\^  ^lV^  ^VhsNs^c 
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on  the  right  hand  side  of  this  court,  paused  at  the  doors  of  the 
immense  wood  chambers  situate  at  the  north-east  comer,  where 
the  burden-bearers  were  relieved  of  their  bundles  by  some  of 
the  servants  of  the  temple.  Here,  as  it  appears,  it  is  that  the 
large  supply  of  wood  required  for  sanctuary  uses  is  temporarily 
stored ;  for  before  any  portion  of  it  can  be  employed  on  the 
altar,  in  feeding  that  sacred  fire  which  is  the  pure  emblematical 
medium  of  intercourse  between  the  holy  Jehovah  and  his  guilty 
people,  it  is,  piece  by  piece,  subjected  to  the  most  rigorous 
search,  in  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  any  worms  that  may 
happen  to  have  secreted  themselves  in  it — such  defective  wood 
being  reputed  unclean,  and  so  unfit  to  be  used  as  altar  fuel. 
This  office  is  discharged  by  such  individuals  of  the  priestly 
lineage  as,  by  reason  of  personal  blemishes  or  other  disqualifying 
causes,  are  incapable  of  officiating  at  the  altar.  After  having 
undergone  this  process  of  purging,  the  sound  wood  is  conveyed 
to  another  apartment  in  the  court  of  Israel,  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  altar,  where  it  is  readily  accessible  when 
wanted.  The  defective  wood  rejected  by  this  examination  is 
used  either  for  boiling,  baking,  or  roasting  the  offerings  requiring 
such  operations,  as  well  as  for  supplying  the  fires  needed  by 
the  priests  and  Levites  when  in  attendance  or  on  guard  in 
cold  weather. 

Lend  me  your  imagination  now,  my  gentle  sister,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  another  scene  peculiar  to  our  Judean  kinsmen. 
It  is  about  the  hour  of  noon,  when,  in  company  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  I  find  myself  ushered  into  a  spacious 
court  on  the  heights  of  Zion,  known  as  Beth  Jaazek.  Here  I 
find  the  great  Council  assembled  on  some  business  of  deep 
interest.  The  members  are  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form, 
the  Nasi,  or  president,  filling  the  central  position,  with  the 
Ab  beth  Din,  or  Father  of  the  Council,  on  his  right  hand,  while 
the  two  extremities  of  the  half  circle  are  occupied  by  two 
clerks  employed  in  registering  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and 
the  decisions  of  the  tribunal.  On  drawing  near  enough  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  proceedings  which  are  just  commencing,  I 
find  myself  in  close  contiguity  to  a  company  of  men  presenting 
a  most  jaded  and  travel-soiled  appearance.  These  persons,  I 
soon  discover  as  the  business  proceeds,  are  watchers,  who  have 
come  up  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  greatest  possible  celerity,  to 
testily  to  the  appearance  o!  ttie  ue^  mwsti  ona.  >0d.^  ^^t^^^^dm^ 
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evening.  These  messengers  are  accustomed  to  arrive  in  couples, 
as  the  concurrent  evidence  of  two  witnesses  is  held  essential  to 
establish  the  fact. 

Now  after  the  new  moon  had  been  seen  by  such  multitudes 
in  Jerusalem  on  the  previous  evening,  it  may  seem  to  you,  as  it 
certainly  at  the  time  did  appear  to  mc,  to  be  a  superfluous 
{cfrmBRty  to  seek  evidence  of  what  was  already  patent  to  nearly 
every  one.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  law  is 
imperatively  binding  on  the  Sanhedrin ;  while,  moreover,  it  is 
of  extreme  moment  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  these  witnesses  to  flock  from  all  parts  of  the  land  to  the 
Holy  City  on  this  important  errand,  since  it  will  often  happen 
that,  owing  to  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  the  expected  luminary 
cannot  be  observed  at  the  metropolis.  Whether  the  fact  be 
otherwise  known  or  not,  therefore,  the  council,  with  judicial 
gravity,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  such  witnesses  as  may 
present  themselves,  rigidly  testing  the  validity  of  their  testimony. 

Thus  it  is  on  the  occasion  under  consideration.  Standing 
before  me,  I  behold  scores  of  weary  men,  covered  with  dust 
tmd  perspiration,  who  have  come,  some  on  foot  and  some  by 
horse,  from  all  quarters — from  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  in  the 
south,  from  the  sea-coast  towns  and  cities  on  the  west,  from 
the  eastern  regions  beyond  Jericho  and  the  Jordan,  and 
the  Galilean  hills  in  the  north;  and  every  few  minutes 
fresh  arrivals  continue  to  swell  the  number.  Most  of 
them  have  evidently  travelled  throughout  the  whole  night. 
In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  the  couple 
tfaltt  made  their  appearance  earliest  are  usually  the  first  to 
be  interrogated,  while  the  rest  follow  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival;  all  of  them  being  examined,  however  superficially, 
in  order  to  avoid  engendering  in  the  minds  of  any  a  feeling  of 
disappointment,  and  so  prevent  them  from  undertaking  the 
journey  another  time.  The  eldest  of  each  pair  of  witnesses 
being  confronted  with  the  Beth  Din,  the  following  are  among  the 
qbestlons  put  to  him :  "Tell  us  in  what  form  you  saw  the  moon, 
was  it  with  her  horns  turned  towards  the  sun,  or  away  from  it  ? 
To  the  north,  or  to  the  south  of  the  sun  ?  What  was  her 
elevation  on  the  horizon?  Towards  which  side  was  her 
inclination?  What  was  the  width  of  her  disk?"  While  most 
of  the  witnesses  answer  with  great  intelligence  and  perspicuity^ 
tome  Hbw  are  ibnnd  hazarding  statements  amTi&\&!^^  ^iXw^*^ 
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To  render  the  questions  intelligible  to  the  more  ignorant,  the 
examiner  points  to  some  delineations  of  the  figures  and  aspects 
of  the  moon  painted  on  tiie  walls  of  the  hall,  bj  means  of  which 
satisfactory  information  is  generally  elicited. 

The  investigation  being  at  length  concluded,  the  Sanhedrin 
officially  declares  the  new  moon  by  pronouncing  the  words, 
''The  feast  of  the  new  moon — ^the  feast  of  the  new  moon." 
Immediately  on  this  announcement  taking  place,  messengers^ 
who  had  been  impatiently  waiting  the  utterance  of  the  authori- 
tative words,  may  be  seen  hurrying  to  the  temple  to  convey  the 
welcome  intelligence,  the  receipt  of  which  is  speedily  notified  to 
the  entire  city  by  the  loud  and  thrilling  blasts  of  the  temple 
tnmipets,  together  with  a  cornet,  which  waken  a  thousand  glad, 
and  stirring  echoes  among  the  circumjacent  hills.  The  cornet 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  formed  of  a  straight  horn  of  a 
chamois,  with  a  golden  mouth-piece,  and  is  only  used  twelve 
times  during  the  year.  The  sound  of  this  instrument  is 
prolonged  beyond  that  of  the  silver  trumpets,  the  blowing  of 
the  comet  being  regarded  as  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  day. 

While  these  joyous  blasts  are  shivering  their  glad  tidings- 
over  mountain  and  valley,  and  filling  ten  thousand  hearts  with 
exultation  at  the  advent  of  another  sacred  year,  the  toil-worn 
and  half-feunished  witnesses  are  partaking  of  a  most  liberal 
entertainment  in  the  city,  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  council. 
This  feast  is  designed  not  only  to  minister  to  the  present  refresh- 
ment of  the  guests,  but  also  to  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  repeat  their  valuable  services  on  future  occasions. 

I  ought  to  add,  that  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken  by*ihe 
Sanhedrin  to  insure  the  probity  of  the  witnesses  who  present 
themselves  on  these  occasions.  No  persons  of  immoral  or  doubtful 
oharaoter-^ch,  for  instance,  as  gamblers  witii  dice,  usurers, 
those  who  breed  pigeons  for  gambling  purposes,  traders  in  the 
produce  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  and  slaves — are  deemed  com- 
.petent  to  give  evidence  on  a  subject  of  so  much  importance,  and 
Ibl  whioh. successful  falsehood  and  fraud  would  be  attended 
by  such  serious  consequences  to  the  whole  nation.  Indeed,  of 
so  great  moment,  in  relation  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
festivals,  are  the  functions  of  these  voluntary  witnesses  regarded^ 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  usually  enforced  with  such 
austere  rigour,  is  suspended  in  all  cases  where  it  would  interfere 
with  their  joumej  to  Jerusalem.  "WYieiv  Wiiid  u]gon  this 
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iirgent  eirand  to  the  Sanhcdnn,  to  continne  to  prosecute  their 
trayels  on  the  day  sanctified  to  rest  and  worship  is  held  tor 
inTolve  no  profSuiation. 

But  my  narration  of  the  characteristic  incidents  of  this  day 
cannot  terminate  here.  The  commencement  of  the  ecclesiastical 
year  being  thus  trumpeted  forth  to  the  citizens  of  the  capital^ 
the  same  duty  remains  to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  remotest  districts  of  the  land.  This  is  done 
by  dispatching  a  fresh  troop  of  messengers  from  the  city, 
mounted  on  swift  and  sure-footed  Arabians,  chosen  for  that 
speGial  object ;  so  that  by  means  of  relays,  where  necessary, 
this  service  is  performed  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity,  that 
not  many  hours  have  passed  from  the  first  publication  of  the 
news  in  Jerusalem,  before  it  is  repeated  by  the  ringing  hoofs  of 
the  panting  steeds,  and  the  shouting  cry  of  the  flying  couriers, 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  uttermost  boundaries  of  the 
country.  The  day  was  already  waning  to  its  close  when  this 
company  of  messengers,  after  receiving  their  instructions  from 
'  the  Sanhedrin,  took  their  departure  from  the  portals  of  the 
Council  Court;  and,  guiding  their  spirited  horses  cautiously 
through  the  narrow  streets,  thronged  with  the  cheering  crowds 
assembled  to  witness  their  departure,  made  their  way  with 
difficulty  to  the  different  gates  of  the  city,  from  whence  each 
striking  into  his  allotted  road,  was  in  a  few  minutes  lost  to  the 
gaze  of  the  numerous  spectators  posted  upon  the  city  walls. 

My  curiosity  and  zeal  in  attempting  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  customs  of  my  people  had  prompted  me,  in  common  with 
hundreds  of  others,  to  secure  an  elevated  position  on  one  of  the 
towers  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  from  whence  I 
was  enabled  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  couriers  bound  for 
Engedi,  for  Jericho,  and  for  the  ti*ans-Jordanic  provinces. 
While  straining  my  eyes  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  their 
receding  and  eve-enshrouded  figures,  I  was  accosted  by  a  young. 
Hellenic  Jew,  who,  I  soon  learned,  had  been  studying  for  two 
or  three  years  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Alexandrian 
synagogue.  From  this  new  and  communicative  acquaintance 
I  gathered,  that  messengers  are  sent  abroad  on  a  similar  errand 
to  the  present  one  on  six  other  occasions  during  the  year. 
These  are  as  follows :  in  the  month  Ab,  (August),  to  announce 
the  fSut  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  in  mournful  commemo- 
latian  of  the  huming  of  the  Holy  City  by  li(e\>\kzax-tt&B]^  >E^&fe 
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Babylonish  general :  in  the  month  of  Elul,  on  account  of  th 
feast  of  the  new  civil  year,  -which  commences  on  the  first  of  the 
following  month,  Tisri :  again  in  Tisri,  to  give  notice  of  the 
solemn  day  of  expiation,  and  also  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles : 
Cislen,  because  of  the  feast  of  dedication :  in  Adar,  to  annotmc^^ 
the  feast  of  Purim  :  and,  lastly,  in  lyar,  for  the  second  Pass — 
over.    By  these  national  proclamations,  the  people  are  apprised 
of  the  days  fixed  by  the  Sanhedrin  for  the  keeping  of  the  festi- 
-^rals  and  fasts,  and  know  accordingly  how  to  regulate  their 
journeys,  so  as  to  reach  Jerusalem  by  the  appointed  periods. 

Conversing  on  this  and  cognate  subjects  with  my  interesting 
Hjompanion,  time  flew  by  unnoted,  and  darkness  began  to  fall 
apace  on  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  summit  of  Olivet  was 
still  crested  with  the  last  lingering  gleams  of  the  dying  day, 
'but  the  deep  valley  at  our  feet,  through  which  the  Kedron  was 
pleasantly  murmuring,  rapidly  grew  unsearchable  to  the  eye 
"by  reason  of  the  gathering  density  of  its  gloom.  Awaking 
45uddenly  to  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  descending  to  our 
city  homes,  I  was  on  the  point  of  retiring  from  the  walls,  when 
my  attention  was  directed  by  my  alert  friend  to  a  considerable 
party  of  men  issuing  from  the  Sheep  gate,  which  my  gentle 
sister  must  know  is  situated  just  beyond  the  north-eastern  angle 
•of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.  My  curiosity  was  immediately 
oxcited  by  the  singular  appearance  of  this  band.  Most  of  the 
men  bore  on  their  shoulders  fagots  of  brushwood  and  other 
combustible  materials,  while  others  carried  lanterns  and  torches, 
the  flickering  light  from  which  threw  a  wild  and  sinister  air 
.around  them  as  they  plunged  into  the  dark  depths  of  the  valley. 
Finding  my  companion  willing  to  follow  them  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  their  proceedings,  we  rushed  from  the  city  walls, 
and  overtook  the  party  just  as  they  were  skirting  the  edge  of  a 
secluded  grove  of  olives,  known  as  Gethsemene,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Kedron.  Hanging  on  their  rear,  as  they  climbed 
the  acclivities  of  Olivet,  we  soon  learnt  from  their  conversation 
the  object  of  this  nocturnal  expedition.  They  were  bound  on  a 
most  incendiary  mission.  Their  deliberate  purpose  was  to  set 
the  whole  country  literally  in  a  blaze.  They  were  about  to 
Idndle  a  signal  fire,  which,  ere  the  flight  of  an  hour,  should  be 
reproduced  and  repeated  on  almost  every  hill-top  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Israel ;  thus  proclaiming  to  the 
'people  the  advent  of  a  new  year,  as  n^^jW  u^  \5aa  i»5^\.^3BAlxRltlle 
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thirteenth  day  from  that  fiery  evening  the  feast  of  unleavened 
hiead  would  be  celebrated  in  Zion. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  primitive  method  of  telegraph- 
ing the  times  and  seasons  to  the  nation,  and  through  many  of 
theiearlier  centuries  of  Israel's  history  it  was  the  only  mode 
adopted.  Since  the  Captivity,  however,  during  which  era  the 
country  has  been  environed  more  closely  by  enemies,  and 
infested  with  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion,  the  people  have 
oft-times  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  false  signal-fires 
kindled  by  the  hands  of  malicious  foes.  Among  these,  the 
Samaritans  have  earned  a  pre-eminent  notoriety.  To  defeat  these 
hostile  practices,  and  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from 
being  misled  as  to  the  proper  dates  of  their  religious  solemnities, 
the  intelligence  was  thenceforth  dispersed  by  means  of  the 
mounted  messengers  whose  departure  on  this  errand  I  have 
just  described  to  you.  At  the  same  time,  the  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  custom,  so  adapted  for  a  mountainous  country,  of 
proclaiming  the  festivals  by  fire,  was  not  abandoned.  The  one 
IS  auxiliary  to  the  other.  The  flaming  signal  is  seen  where  the 
hoof  of  the  courser  could  not  climb;  and,  peradventure,  the 
voice  of  the  courier  is  heard  in  recesses  and  glens  where  the 
lofty  blazing  telegraphs  are  never  visible. 

But  to  return  to  the  company  of  incendiaries  whose  foot- 
steps we  were  following.    No  sooner  did  they  reach  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  than  a  pile  was  at  once  reared 
mth  the  combustibles  they  had  brought,  which,  being  ignited 
by  means  of  the  torches  in  their  possession,  was  quickly  in  a 
blaze— crackling,  roaring,  rushing,  and  sending  out  tongues  of 
flame  into  the  breezy  sky.    In  addition  to  the  bundles  of  brush- 
wood cnt  from  the  olive  trees,  some  of  the  men  had  brought 
with  them  long  staves  of  cedar  wood,  and  stout  poles,  around 
the  extremity  of  which  filaments  of  flax  had  been  entwined. 
These  were  now  thrust  into  the  raging  bonfire  until  they  were 
thoroughly  kindled,  when  they  were  withdrawn,  and  brandished 
about  in  all  directions.    This  waving  operation  was  continued 
until,  through  the  deepening  twilight,  there  shot  forth  a  cor- 
responding illumination  on  some  neighbouring  hill-top,  which 
in  its  turn  was  answered  by  another — and  that  by  another — 
and  80  on,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  and  to  the 
south,  till  the  whole  land  was  tipped  with  pinnacles  of  fbasci^. 
From  Carmel's  sea-washed  promontory  to  t\ie\ni^'\^^a!ueK»&fifL 
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Gilead  and  Bashan,  and  from  Masada  and  the  blasted  monntam 
ridge  of  Moab,  to  the  snowy  heights  of  the  Lebanon,  the  ruddy 
signals  leapt  from  eminence  to  eminence.  Nor  were  the 
dwellers  in  the  lofty-perched  cities  and  tovms  of  the  land  idle; 
for  they  also  came  forth  upon  the  flat  house-tops,  famished  with 
torches  and  inflammable  materials,  which  they  waved  aloft,  to 
aid  in  sending  the  flaming  tidings  onwards.  It  was  a  sight, 
dear  Adah,  the  bare  relation  of  which  will  stir  enthusiasm,  but 
to  witness  it,  as  I  was  privileged  to  do,  was  well  worth  the 
trouble  and  time  of  a  voyage  from  Alexandria. 

There  is  much  more  that  was  novel  to  me  in  connection  with 
the  ceremonies,  customs,  and  incidents  of  the  first  of  Nisan,  or 
Abib,  which  I  feel  anxious  to  describe  to  you,  but  which  the 
expiration  of  my  time  renders  impracticable.    The  aspect  of  the 
city  during  the  feast  of  the  new  moon — the  ever-varying  appear- 
ance of  the  temple  during  the  solemnities  of  worship  and  of  sacri- 
fice— the  splendour  of  the  edifice — the  imposing  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  when  engaged  in  discharging  their  sacred  functions 
— all  these  invite  remark  j  and  probably  on  some  f ature  occasion 
I  may  be  able  to  relieve  my  mind,  in  some  measure,  of  the 
emotions  of  awe,  wonder,  and  delight  that  struggle  for  utterance, 
while  my  epistolary  messages  may  awaken  corresponding  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  and  surprise  in  your  bosom.      But  the 
messenger  is  at  the  door.     Farewell,  my  beloved  sister.     Give 
my  salutations  to  my  fiBtther  and  kinsfolk,  and  assure  them  of 
the  welfare  of  your  devoted  brother,  Hebeb.. 


Capemaunif  Niaan  tJie  24^A» 
My  gentle  sister, 

The  paschal  week,  which,  when  my  former  hurried  letter  was 
dispatched,  I  was  anticipating  with  so  much  ardour,  is  over; 
and  after  the  excitements  of  its  festivities  and  religious  pomps,. 
I  have  come  down  to  the  borders  of  the  beautifol  LaJi:e  of  Galilee 
for  a  short  interval  of  seclusion  and  repose.  You  will  be 
delighted  to  learn  that  I  met  with  several  of  our  kinsfolk 
among  the  vast  multitudes  whom  I  saw  congregated  at  the 
city  of  the  tribes.  One  of  these — a  frank  and  generous  young 
man,  of  some  unascertainable  degree  of  cousinship,  who  holds 
a  civil  appointment  under  Herod  in  tlx'^  ^ov^tument  of  Upper 
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Galilee — ^was  so  pressing  in  his  solicitations  for  me  to  return 
with  him  to  his  northern  home,  that  I  was  constrained  to  yield. 
Nor  do  I  regret  the  step.  The  scenery  through. which  I  have 
passed  during  the  last  few  days  has  heen  glorious  heyond  all  my 
conceptions,  offering  as  it  does  so  wonderful  a  contrast  to  the 
flat  landscapes  and  monotonous  fertility  of  the  Delta.  But 
still  more  charming,  if  possible,  are  the  prospects  that  fascinate 
my  gaze  from  the  elevated  city  in  which  I  find  myself  located. 
From  the  window  of  the  apartnient  at  which  I  am  now  writing, 
nearly  the  entire  circuit  of  the  shores  is  visible,  clothed  in  the 
richest  emerald  robes,  and  crowded  with  opulent  cities,  whose 
edifices  sparkle  amid  the  luxuriant  orchards  in  which  they  are 
embowered ;  while  the  waters  of  the  lake,  on  which  numerous 
fishermen  may  be  seen  following  their  occupation,  flash  brightly 
in  the  sunlight. 

The  interval  between  the  present  period  and  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  will  be  chiefly  spent  in  exploring  the  regions  of  the 
Lebanon,  and  in  visiting  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 
cities  of  this  magnificent  province.  Before  starting  on  this 
excursion,  however,  in  which  I  am  to  be  accompanied  by  my 
hospitable  relative,  I  am  desirous  of  imparting  to  you  some  of 
my  reminiscences  of  the  solemnities,  the  spectacles,  and  the 
enjoyments  of  the  passover  week. 

I  commence  at  the  point  where  the  narrative  already  sent  to 
jou  terminated.  I  had  witnessed,  and,  to  some  extent,  partici- 
pated in,  the  significant  usages  by  which  the  new  year  was 
inaugxirated.  On  that  day  the  population  had  been  exempted 
from  all  servile  work;  and  although  the  city  was  far  from  being 
a  scene  of  profound  quiet,  yet  all  the  stir  and  bustle  had  a  rela- 
tion to  religious  objects  and  holy  duties.  But  on  going  forth 
on  the  following  morning  into  the  streets,  the  bazaars,  and  the 
market-places  of  the  city,  or  the  approaches  to  the  temple,  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed.  Industry,  it  could  clearly 
be  seen,  was  addressing  itself  to  its  varied  tasks  unde#  the  sti- 
mulus of  some  xmusual  impulse.  The  activities  of  life  were 
lesamed  with  unwonted  alacrity  and  energy,  under  the  obvious 
influence  of  some  great  purpose.  About  to  become  once  more 
the  rendezvous  of  a  mighty  concourse  of  the  descendants  of  the 
tribes,  suitable  preparations  began  to  be  made  in  good  earnest 
lor  their  entertainment.  These  indications  of  the  coming  festival 
axrerted  mj  eye  in  every  direction.    Swaxma  oil  i&aaniA  «^ 
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carpenters  were  to  be  seen  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  repairing 
damages,  supplying  architectural  defects,  and  temporarily  mul- 
tiplying facilities  of  accommodation ;  while  hosts  of  house  deco- 
rators were  equally  busy,  exercising  their  taste  and  skill  in. 
putting  the  dwellings  of  all  classes  into  a  presentable  condition. 
Nor  were  these  garnishings  confined  to  the  exterior  alone* 
Judging  from  the  occasional  glimpses  which  I  caught  of  the 
domestic  changes  everywhere  going  forward,  it  is  probable 
that  the  interior  aspect  of  the  abodes  of  the  citizens  was  unde^ 
going  a  similar  process  of  renovation  and  embellishment.    Even 
the  temple  itself  formed  no  exception  to  these  artistic  operations^ 
for  although  the  new  structure,  with  its  mighty  outworks,  is 
considered  to  have  been  completed  two  years  ago,  yet  large     ] 
numbers  of  workmen  have  continued  to  be  employed  upon  its 
adornment  and  enrichment,  and  probably  will  be  so  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come.    Herod  has  shown  consummate  astute- 
ness and  tact  in  thus  humouring  the  passion  of  our  countrymen    • 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  their  holy  and  beautiful  sanctuary. 
Quitting  the  more  aristocratic  regions  of  Zion  and  Acra,  and 
penetrating  the  haunts  of  business  in  the  Tyropeon  valley  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  city,  I  met  with  the  same  signs  of 
preparation  for  some  great  occasion.    The  bazaars  were  reviving 
from  the  dull  stagnation  of  the  winter  season ;  shops  might  be 
seen  putting  on  bright  new  faces;  and  as  day  by  day  passed 
away,  fresh  articles  of  merchandize,  either  of  home  manufacture 
or  brought  from  foreign  marts,  and  designed  to  minister  to  the 
comfort  or  to  the  growing  luxury  of  the  inhabitants,  displayed 
their  attractions  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.     Rich  tapestries ; 
expensive  embroidery ;  glittering  jewellery;  perfumery  of  great 
variety,  rifled  from  almost  every  realm  of  the  east;  phylacteries 
of  all  dimensions,  devices,  and  styles,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all, 
from  the  humblest  keeper  of  the  law  to  the  most  servile  and 
ostentatious  worshipper  of  tradition ;  were  especially  conspicu- 
ous in  tl^  tempting  array.     On  visiting  the  market-places  also 
from  time  to  time,  a  growing  bustle  and  traffic  was  observable. 
Supplies,  commensurate  with  the  vast  consumption  of  the  festal 
week,  were  hourly  pouring  in,  and  with  almost  as  much  rapidity 
were  melting  away  under  the  demands  of  the  citizens.     Never 
before  did  I  witness  such  a  display  of  fruits,  of  the  most  choice 
and  luscious  description,  not  even  at  the  stalls  of  any  of  the 
12^000  fniit-mcrchants  at  Alexandria,  as  I  beheld  in  the  market- 
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places  of  Jerusalem  a  few  days  before  the  feast  of  unleavened 
luread.    To  mention  their  names,  and  the  different  climes  in. 
'which  they  were  produced,  would  only  weary  you.    But  there 
were  other  things  furnished  besides  the  luxuries  of  the  palate, 
and  in  the  greatest  abundance  too.     The  constant  influx  of 
sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  turtle  doves  and  pigeons,  filled  me  with 
astonishment ;  although,  had  I  properly  reflected  upon  the  enor- 
mous requirements  of  the  congregated  multitudes  for  the  paschal 
sacrifices  only,  it  would  have  greatly  moderated  my  surprise. 
For  days  before  the  feast,  the  pastures  and  hills  around  Jeru- 
lalem  were  whitened  with  flocks,  and  a  stream  of  these  destined 
victims  was  almost  incessantly  flowing  into  the  city  by  the  sheep 
gate,  thereby  completely  choking  up  many  of  the  thoroughfares, 
of  that  region. 

Curious  to  know  how  the  myriads  of  animals  that  entered  the 
sheep-market,  which  is  contiguous  to  the  northern  court  of  th& 
temple,  were  disposed  of,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  constant 
arrivals,  I,  after  much  difBculty,  forced  my  way  into  this  scene 
of  confusion.    Here  I  beheld  a  large  body  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  laboriously  employed  in  examining  the  animals,  with 
the  view  of  detecting  in  them  any  of  the  blemishes  which  would 
fender  them  unfit  to  be  offered  unto  God,  who  both  demands  and 
deserves  a  perfect  oblation  at  the  hands  of  his  people.    The  dis- 
qualifying defects  have  been  multiplied  to  such  an  extent  by  the 
absurd  traditions  and  refined  glosses  of  the  rabbis — ^numbering 
aa  they  do  no  fewer  than  seventy-three — that  but  for  the 
xigoroos  preliminary  search  thus  undertaken  by  the  priesthood, 
endless  con^ions  would  arise  in  connection  with  the  altar 
service.     Whisperers,  however,  are  not  wanting  who  broadly 
insinuate  that  the  sacerdotal  order  is  not  altogether  so  dis- 
interested in  this  matter  as  they  would  have  us  believe ;  for  after 
having  undergone  the  ordeal  of  inspection  to  which  I  have 
referred,  all  that  were  pronounced  ceremonially  perfect  were 
driven  off  to  the  temple,  in  one  portion  of  the  outer  court  of 
which  a  spacious  area  has  been  set  apart  for  them,  and  where 
another  body  of  private  priests  might  be  seen  for  several  days 
before  the  paschal  sacrifices,  trafficking  briskly  with  the  people^ 
and  making  a  considerable  profit  by  these  irregular  dealings. 
Thus,  a  practice  altogether  unsanctioned  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  which  the  priesthood  of  purer  times  would  have  eschewed 
as  derogatory  to  their  dignity,  has,  through  the  conveni<iiic<i  it 
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-oflRers  to  the  worshippers  visiting  the  altar,  gradually  grown  i&ta 
ti  most  lucrative  monopoly,  which,  as  I  am  told,  has  led  to  gross 
corruptions  and  abuses  in  the  hierarchy.  A  similar  traffic  exists 
in  doves  and  pigeons,  and  other  creatures  required  for  sacsrifieial 
purposes.  Many  of  the  priests  and  Levites  are  said  to  keep 
immense  dove-cotes,  the  produce  of  which  is  retailed  by  tbem, 
or  their  dependants,  at  exorbitant  prices,  in  the  precincts  of  the 
temple.  Even  the  money-changers,  too,  who,  sitting  before  their 
stalls  in  the  outer  courts,  are  so  ready,  on  payment  of  a  slight 
tax,  to  transmute  foreign  coin  into  the  currency  of  the  land,  so 
as  to  enable  the  Jewish  stranger  to  pay  his  temple  dues,  are  in 
secret  league  with  the  priesthood,  of  whom  they  purchase-  tiw 
privilege  of  carrying  on  this  unseemly  merchandizing  in  the 
house  of  God.* 

But,  if  the  contemplation  of  scenes  such  as  those  I  have  at- 
tempted to  sketch  were  fraught  with  interest  and  instruction,  it 
was  no  less  delighted  to  me  to  saunter  round  the  city  walls,  in 
the  freshness  of  morning,  during  the  splendour  of  noon,  or  in 
the  sweet  tranquillity  of  eventide,  and  feast  my  eyes  upon  the 
Taried  spectacles  visible  from  thence.  Passing  by  the  prospects 
of  pi^uresque  beauty — the  terraced  slopes,  the  gorgeous  gardens, 
the  lovely  glens,  the  sombre  ravines,  the  sparkling  streams  and 
fountains,  and  the  delicious  groves — abounding  on  every  side, 
the  environs  of  the  great  city  had  at  the  time,  I  confess,  other 
attractions  for  me.  I  was  anxious  to  watch  the  approaches  to 
the  city  which  was  so  soon  to  be  the  gathering-place  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jewish  men,  matrons,  and  maidens.  I  had  cal- 
culated that  the  confluence  of  such  vast  multitudes  must  present 
some  most  animated  pictures  of  enthusiasm  and  devotion.  Nor 
was  I  deceived.  life  and  activity  were  as  prevalent  here  as 
within  the  walls. 

During  the  first  wieek  of  Nisan,  large  parties  of  workmen 
might  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  every  direction  aroimd 
Jerusalem.  Their  labours  had  evidently  been  commenced 
several  weeks  earlier,  and  were  now  resumed  after  the  tem- 
porary interruption  caused  by  the  feast  of  the  new  year.  Some 
were  employed  in  trimming  up  the  private  gardens  and  the 
public  promenades,  situated  on  the  sunny  slopes  or  in  the 
secluded  valleys  outside  the  walls.     Some  were  repairing  the 

*  The  practices  irill  be  found  to  illustrate  the  allusions  in  Matthew  zxL 
12,  IS. 
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leading  to  the  several  gates  of  the  city,  and,  wherever  the. 
zaffic  of  the  year  had  injured  them,  were  levelling  and  renewing 
lifaem ;  here  restoring  the  fences  that  had  been  blown  down  by 
'he  storms  of  winter,  and  there  rebuilding  the  walls  which  acci- 
3^t8  might  have  injured.  Others,  again,  I  observed  labouring^ 
among  the  graves  and  sepulchres  scattered  so  profusely  through 
the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat.  The  tombs  of  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy,  already  sufficiently  conspicuous  by  the  stateli* 
nesB  or  taste  of  their  architecture,  required  only  to  be  cleaned 
from  the  stains  of  the  weather ;  but  the  artizans  were  especially 
boded  in  whitening*  the  monumental  stones  which,  at  the  head 
and  foot  of  each  grave,  or  at  the  mouths  of  the  sepulchral  caves 
eieavated  so  extensively  in  the  hill-sides,  mark  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  poor  and  the  humble.  Nor  is  this  garnishing 
operation  simply  one  of  decorous  and  graceJ^  reverence  towards- 
the  abodes  of  the  dead,  or  of  mere  ostentatious  display.  The 
object  is  chiefly  to  indicate  distinctly  the  position  of  these  teem- 
ing graves,  so  that  visitors  from  the  country  may  not  contract 
ceremonial  pollution  by  inadvertently  coming  in  contact  with. 
tiiem,t  <uid  thus  disqualify  themselves  for  participating  in  the 
hallowed  services  of  the  temple.  Over  many  of  these  sacred 
spots,  where  the  sleeping  dust  of  myriads  is  cradled  for  the  skies», 
dusters  of  sweet  flowers,  planted  by  the  hand  of  affection  and 
nourished  by  its  tears,  and  full  of  significant  language  to  the 
soul,  might  be  seen  blooming  brightly  in  the  balmy  air  of 
spring. 

A  source  of  far  higher  gratification  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
however,  was  found  in  watching  the  pilgrim  companies  which 
vrere  continually  arriving  at  the  Holy  City,  from  far  and  near. 
Clothed  in  holiday  attire,  decked  with  garlands  of  fresh  flowers, 
and  often  accompanied  by  bands  of  musicians,  who  filled  the 
Qnnament  with  their  inspiriting  minstrelsy,  the  approach  of 
these  bands  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotton  by  the  sym- 
pathizing beholder.  Glad  hosannahs  would  ever  and  anon 
rend  the  air,  and  rich  harmonies,  mellowed  by  distance,  fall 
opon  the  attentive  ear,  as  some  new  party,  reaching  the 
lidge  of  some  part  of  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  that  shut  in 
Jerusalem,  saw  their  loved  metropolis  suddenly  bursting  upon. 
them — a  vision  of  solemn  tranquillity  and  beauty.  About  five. 
or  six  days  before  the  feast,  the  arrivals  became  prodigious.  An. 

•  MaUhew  sxiii.  27.  \  Lvike  :d.  4^. 
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almost  unbroken  current  of  human  beings,  of  all  ages,  conditionB,' 
oostumes,  and  coimtries,  poured  into  the  gorged  city,  until  I 
expected  to  see  hosts  of  them  turned  back  ag^ain  into  the  yallej, 
from  the  sheer  impossibility  of  finding  accommodation  for  them 
^thin  the  gates.    Nor  was  it  for  themselves  alone  that  shelter 
was  required.    Most  of  the  companies  came  bountifully  fur- 
nished with  proyisions  for  their  own  use  during  their  absence 
irom  home,  and  also  for  distribution  among  their  more  needy 
brethren,  as  well  as  with  gifts  for  presentation  at  the  dtar. 
To  convey  these,  together  with  articles  of  merchandise  designed 
to  be  disposed  of  during  the  festival,  numerous  camels  tad 
other  beasts  of  burthen  were  indispensable ;  while,  in  additioh, 
many  Jewish  families  preferred  to  bring  up  with  them  the 
animals  which  they  .were  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  God.    For 
the  reception  of  the  beasts,  however,  extensive  accommodatioii ' 
was  provided  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  while  most  of  the 
luggage  brought  by  these  religious  caravans  found  its  way' 
either  into  the  i^eplenished  chambers  of  the  temple,  or  to  the 
over-crowded  stalls  of  the  market-places. 

When  you  reflect,  my  dear  Adah,  upon  the  myriads  of 
strangers  who,  in  fulfilment  of  the  command  of  the  God  of  our 
fathers  to  appear  before  him  in  Zion  three  times  every  year, 
require  some  sort  of  domestic  accommodation  on  these  periodical 
occasions,  and  the  multitudinous  arrangements  which  have  to 
be  made  preparatory  to  the  proper  performance  of  a  great  act 
of  national  homage,  you  will  at  once  see  an  adequate  reason 
why  these  throngs  of  worshippers  should  repair  to  Jerusalem 
several  days  before  the  actual  celebration  of  the  feast.  This 
view,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  case.  Other  and  more 
imperative  considerations  exist.  Before  any  Jew,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  eligible  to  approach  the  shrine  of  Jehovah,  lie  must 
undergo  a  course  of  purification  by  frequent  ablutions:  Now, 
the  hosts  of  pilgrims  coming  up  to  the  festivals  are  especially 
exposed  to  ceremonial  contaminations,  which,  unless  purged, 
would  exclude  them  from  the  sanctuary,  where  all  their  hopes 
centre.  Hence,  oh  this  accoimt,  an  early  arrival  is  necessary, 
that  on  the  appointed  day  the  children  of  the  tribes  may  be  iJl 
prepared  to  stand  before  a  God  of  Holiness  in  that  outward 
purity  which  is  emblematic  of  a  clean  heart  and  a  stainless 
character. 

^  Nor  IB  even  this  all.     Anot^ex  xe^^u  -^^  x^TnAiim  to  be 
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xnentioiiedL  According  to  the  command  of  God,*  the  lamb  or 
lad  intended  to  be  slain  as  the  paschal  sacrifice,  is  obliged  to  be 
taken  up  by  each  family  or  paschal  company  as  early  as  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month.  It  is  true  that  this  difficulty  is  met,  to 
«  great  extent,  by  the  practice  of  the  priesthood  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded ;  of  whom,  accordingly,  almost  any  num- 
tor  of  LunKduly  certified  as  exempt  from  ceremonial  defects, 
may  be  procured  in  any  emergency ;  while  it  is  a  still  farther, 
eonyenience  to  such  worshippers  as  avail  themselves  of  the 
&cilities  thus  afforded,  to  be  able  to  leave  the  victims  in  the 
duuqge  of  priests  until  the  time  of  sacrifice.  Still,  in  all  those 
nnmerouft  instances  in  which  the  animal  selected  for  oblation  is 
brought  up  to  Jerusalem  by  the  offerer,  it  has  to  pass  the  priest's 
scrutiny  fiill  four  days  before  the  feast ;  and  during  that  interval, 
the  lamb  is,  by  many  of  our  people,  &stened  to  one  of  the  feet 
of  their  bed,  in  order  that  by  being  under  their  own  eye,  they 
may  be  able  to  judge  with  greater  certainty  of  its  fitness,  as 
well  as  to  remind  them  the  more  vividly  of  the  solemn  ordinance 
in  which  they  are  about  to  engage.  This  curious  custom  I 
myself  observed  in  many  of  the  dwellings  to  which  I  had  access ; 
bat  the  bleating  of  the  innocent  creatures,  as  it  resounded 
through  the  apartments,  ever  brought  over  my  mind  a  feeling 
of  unspeakable  sadness.  There  is  to  me  in  these  things,  my 
sweet  sister,  an  unf&thomable  mystery — an  abyss  of  dark  and 
hidden  meaning,  which  the  Lord  may  ere  long  more  clearly 
elucidate  to  us. 

Thus  employed — ^my  time  being  divided  between  a  con- 
templation of  the  extraordinary  aspects  of  city  life  as  Jerusalem 
became  every  day  more  and  more  crowded  with  the  children  of 
Abraham,  an  examination  of  the  magnificent  public  buildings 
around  me,  frequent  visits  to  the  temple,  and  those  exhilarating 
outlooks  from  the  towering  bulwarks  of  the  city  of  which  I  have 
jost  written — the  interval  between  my  arrival  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  festival  sped  swiftly  and  pleasantly  away.  At 
length  the  shades  of  that  evening  fell — ^the  thirteenth  of  the 
month — which  awakens  such  solemn  yet  joyous  reminiscences 
in  the  soul  of  every  Hebrew — ^that  evening  which  preceded  the 
day  of  our  national  redemption  from  the  bondage  and  ignominy 
of  Egypt.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  which  thrilled 
me  in  that  hour,  when  the  last  gleams  of  the  departing  sun 

*  Exodus  ziL  8, 
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were  forsaking  the  pinnacled  heights  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  and 
the  moon,  approaching  her  full-orbed  beautyi  began  to  brighten 
every  object  with  the  reflected  light  of  her  serene  countenance. 
Many  a  time,  as  my  gentle  Adah  well  knows,  have  I  partici- 
pated in  the  holy  rites  which  that  evening  was  about  to  initiatd 
afresh ;  but  never  before  did  they  speak  to  my  heart  with  an 
eloquence  so  sublime  or  a  power  so  irresistible.  This  wa» 
owing,  doubtless,  in  part,  to  the  holier  ground  on  which  I  then 
stood,  and  the  exciting  associations  by  which  I  found  myself  &r 
the  first  time  in  my  life  surrounded. 

What  a  scene  was  exhibited  in  the  Holy  City  on  that  glad 
and  glorious  evening!  Your  imagination,  my  sister,  must  supply 
the  place  of  my  pen,  in  attempting  to  pourtray  it.    You  veil 
know  that  my  allusion  is  to  that  singular  and  significant  cere- 
mony— the  searching  of  Jerusalem  for  leaven.    Not  a  dwelling 
was  there,  within  the  wide  circuit  of  the  city,  in  which  the 
inmates  might  not  be  seen,  with  an  anxious  air,  carrying  on 
this  exploration,  by  means  of  innumerable  wax  candles,  which 
were  thrust  into  every  comer,  hole,  and  crevice,  where  it  wa» 
deemed  probable  that  the  minutest  particle  of  any  leavened 
substances  had  found  a  lodgment.      The  law  on  this  point 
having  always  been  extremely  strict,  and  the  penalty  upon 
those  whose  houses  are  not  thoroughly  purged  from  all  leaven 
being  a  sentence  of  excision  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,* 
this  sacred  task  is  one  involving  much  care  and  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  every  devout  and  God-fearing  Jew.    All  other  occu- 
pations were  for  the  time  suspended,  in  temple,  synagogue, 
palace,  bazaar,  market-place,  and  private  dwelling.    The  uni- 
versal attention  of  all  classes  and  ages — ^from  the  priest  to  the 
hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water — ^was  absorbed  in  this 
serious  search.    At  this  period,  too,  a  deep,  impressive  silence 
was  observed.    For,  after  uttering  the  brief  preparatory  ejacu- 
lation, "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  King  everlasting,, 
who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  commandments,  and  hath  enjoined 
us  the  putting  away  of  leaven/'  each  citizen  became  mute  until 
the  work  of  exploration  was  concluded.    All  the  leaven  that 
was  collected,  was,  as  with  us,  carefully  stored  away  in  a  vessel 
or  box,  in  some  secure  place,  until  the  following  day ;  and  the 
operation  being  thus  completed  throughout  Jerusalem,  the  dumb 

•  Exodus  xii.  18, 19,  20 ;  ziii.  7. 
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again  sent  up  its  bee-like  hum  and  happy  murmur  into  the 
r  night  air. 

}ie  slumbers  that  distilled  upon  the  eye-lids  of  Israel 
mghout  that  night  were  neither  deep  nor  long.  The 
itations  were  far  too  crowded)  the  incidents  of  the  past 

or  the  anticipations  of  the  morrow  were  too  vivid  and 
iting,  and  the  imtiring  converse  of  long-separated  friends 
;  in  many  instances  carried  too  far  into  the  night,  to  allow  of 
« than  a  few  brief  snatches  of  repose  to  myriads  of  those 
>  were  then  embraced  within  the  guardian  walls  of  the  city 
he  Great  King.  Full  of  unrest  myself,  I  early  quitted  my 
ah,  and  climbed  the  tower  of  Antonia  just  as  the  sun  began 
athe  the  golden  pinnacles  and  marble  facade  of  the  temple 
ti  his  efiulgence.  What  a  spectacle  did  he  reveal  to  my 
idering  eyes !  Every  housetop,  far  and  near,  was  teeming 
1  life  and  movement !  Multitudes,  unable  to  secure  acoom- 
lation  within  the  interior  of  the  houses,  were  glad  to  spread 
r  mattresses  on  the  flat  roofs,  and  sleep  beneath  the  watch- 
itars !  With  the  dawn  of  day  they  were  astir.  And  when 
ime  forth  to  view  the  unexpected  panorama,  I  found  them 
t  variously  engaged;  some  still  slumbering,  some  arranging 
r  attire,  others,  of  either  sex,  either  a^usting  their  luxu- 
t  tresses  or  anointing  their  beards,  while  not  a  few  were 
ing  temple-wards  in  rapt  devotion. 

he  first  day  of  unleavened  bread  being  now  fully  come,  it 
by  the  mtgority  of  the  people  made  a  holiday.  AH  labour, 
ever,  is  not  absolutely  interdicted ;  and  it  appears  that  there 
want  of  agreement  among  our  learned  expounders  of  the 
as  to  the  hour  when  all  secular  employment  should  be  sus- 
led.  A  controversy  has  long  existed  on  this  point  between 
celebrated  rival  schools  of  Shammai  and  Hillel,  which,  as  no 
1  question  is  involved,  has  issued  in  a  compromise,  leaving  it 
r  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  people  whether  the  suspension 
abour  begins  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  or  at  noon  on  the 
L  Hence  Jerusalem  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  part 
V  population  observing  the  day  from  its  dawn  with  religious 
Erence,  while  another  portion  might  be  seen  completing  tasks 
ATMJing  immediate  dispatch.  Another  curious  anomaly  also 
e  to  my  knowledge,  which  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
lie  these  conflicting  customs  prevail  in  the  very  centre  and 

of  ecclesiastical  authority^  it  is  the  practice,  ixk 
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other  districts,  for  those  who  are  unable  to  attend  ^m'Umtf  t» 
keep  the  whole  day  as  a  holiday.  The  reason  assigfiwd  ftrtiiis 
incongmity  is,  that  while  such  as  are  confined  to  their  homss  at 
a  distance  frotn  the  city  of  solemnities  haye  nothing  to  do  m 
connection  with  the  Passover,  except  to  meditoto  Upon  it,  and 
rest  from  labour  in  honour  of  it ;  those  persons,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  dwell  in  Jerusalem  or  its  neighbourhood,  often  have 
Indiispensable  duties  to  perform  in  preparation  for  the  pasehal 
rites. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  sun  reached  its  meridian  on  this 
first  day  of  the  Passover,  than  another  of  those  strange  and,  to 
the  eye  of  a  Gentile  stranger,  mysterious  sights  wa»  to 'be  wit- 
nessed, which  could  not  be  paralleled  in  any  other  city  of  the 
world.  This  was  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  all  those 
substances  impregnated  with  leaven,  which  had  been  so  care- 
frilly  gathered  and  secreted  on  the  previous  evening.  The  work 
of  expurgation,  as  you  are  already  aware,  my  sistor,  may  be 
effected  by  either  of  three  methods — by  the  immersion  of  the 
leaven  in  water,  by  consuming  it  in  fire,  or  by  scattering  it^upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  These  alternatives  have  been  wisely 
granted  by  the  interpreters  of  our  law,  to  suit  the  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  our  people  at  different  times.  Thus,  for  example, 
however  ready  a  mode  for  its  disposal  the  winds  of  heaven  may 
be  to  dwellers  in  small  villages  and  coimtry  places,  where  the 
strong  and  steady  breezes  at  once  waft  it  far  away  from  every 
human  habitation,  it  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  show  to  yon 
how  entirely  different  the  case  must  be  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
pent-up  cities,  where  the  air-currents  can  never  be  relied  on,  and 
where,  if  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  exptdsion,  they  would 
probably  only  transfer  the  rejected  particles  to  the  recesses  of 
some  neighbouring  dwelling.  With  the  exception  of  some, 
therefore,  who,  residing  in  their  precincte,  mounted  the  city 
walls,  and  scattered  their  stores  into  the  open  country,  the  great 
majority  destroyed  every  discoverable  morsel  of  leaven  by  means 
of  fires  kindled  for  the  occasion.  The  remaining  mode — ^that  by 
water — as  you  will  remember,  is  the  one  generally  resorted  to 
by  our  people  in  Alexandria,  it  being  more  convenient,  from 
the  close  proximity  of  our  quarter  of  the  city  to  the  harbour. 
While  this  purging  process  was  going  on,  Jerusalem  presented 
a  singular  aspect,  and  many  interesting  incidents  came  to  my 
knowledge  which  would  gratify  yoM  m-vxxib.,  ^^ddl  fiud  time*  to 
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idate  tliem*    Bat  I  most  haaten  to  describe  the  sncceeding 
phases  of  this  great  and  solemn  feast. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  and  pleasant  duties  demanding 
attention  during  the  few  days  immediately  preceding  the  slay- 
ing  of  the  Tictims,  is  the  formation  of  the  paschal  companies. 
In  the  original  institution  of  the  rite,  a  lamb,  as  you  are- 
aware,  was  allotted  to  each  fiEunily,  unless  the  members  of  the 
household  were  yery  few,  in  which  case  another  fsunily  waa 
joined  to  it.*  The  altered  circumstances  of  our  people,  how- 
erer,  since  their  settlement  as  a  nation  and  the  establishment 
of  our  temple  worship,  have  led  to  the  gradual  introduction 
of  certain  modifications  of  the  primitiye  institute.  Thus,  at 
tbe  present  time,  owing  to  the  enormous  influx  of  strangers, 
on  this  occasion,  the  paschal  companies  are  variously  composed. 
Some  of  them,  as  of  old,  consist  ezclusiyely  of  single  family 
groups,  where  the  members  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  con- 
sume the  sacrifice,  presided  over  by  the  father;  some,  with  a 
nucleus  formed  of  citizens  of  the  capital,  embrace  in  their 
fellowship  long-separated  relatives,  who  are  naturally  drawn 
togelher  at  such  a  period  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity;  while- 
not  a  few  of  them  are  fraternities  in  which  a  number  of  con- 
genial strangers  have  mutually  consented  to  unite  together  for 
the  celebration  of  the  solemn  rite,  and  who  usually  elect  from 
among  themselves,  as  president,  some  one  whose  age  or  experi- 
ence entities  him  to  that  distinction.  The  number  of  indivi- 
duals composmg  these  festal  companies,  including  women  and 
children,  fluctuates  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  is  regulated 
by  their  capacities  for  eating ;  it  being  considered  imperative 
that  every  person  in  the  group  should  take  as  much  as  is  equal 
to  the  size  of  an  olive,  while  no  portion  of  the  lamb  is  allowed 
to  be  left  unconsiimed.t 

You  have,  no  doubt,  ere  this,  felt  stirring  in  your  sisterly 
heart,  an  impatient  curiosity  to  know  to  what  paschal  society 
I  attached  myself.  I  think  I  am  able  both  to  satisfy  and  gratify 
you  on  that  point ;  as  I  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  sharing 
the  festal  privilege  in  association  with  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  our  nation.  I  had  for  my  fellow-guests  on  the  occasion,  no 
less  eminent,  personages  than  the  venerable  Simeon,  his  son 
Gamaliel,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  promise,  and  other 
branches  of  that  great  teacher's  household.  It  having  tran- 
•  Exodus  xiL  3,  4,  +  Exodua  lui.  \0, 
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-spired  that  oneof  my  objeeta  in  viiritiiig  the  land  of  mybthtn,     j 
was  to  prosecute  m;  search  of  dirine  knowledge  at  tiu  fonotuii 
liead  of  sacred  lore,  I  was  early  honoured  with  an  iDritation  ta 
'accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  chief  rabban  of  the  ag«. 

Just  as  I  had  penned  these  words,  I  waa  internpted  in  mf 

-narration  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  my  host,  who  had  oome  to 
announce  to  me  that  business  of  great  urgency  called  him  rod- 
denly  away  to  the  borders  of  Oslo-Syria  and  the  tbU^i  of  the 
Lebanon.  He  invited  me  to  accompany  him,  and  pnounmwd 
Huch  glowing  enlogiums  npon  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  regioni 

'through  which  we  should  pass,  and  the  magnifioeiiee  and 
prosperity  of  the  cities  which  we  might  visit  on  oar  way,  tint 
I  at  once  surrendered  to  the  temptation,  and  shall  start  tat  the 

-excursion  early  on  the  morrow.  My  letter,  thus  eo  nnexpecMlj 
cut  short,  I  will  find  means  to  despatch  before  my  departnre; 
and,  meanwhile,  I  bespeak  my  Adah's  patience  for  a  brief 
season,  promising  to  complete  my  description  of  the  fMivtl 

dnring  ^e  first  interval  of  leisure  on  my  journey.    Till  then, 


TelegiapUnB  llie  New  Year  bj 
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Eden,  Mount  Lebanon,  lyan  Idlh, 
yiy  dearest  Adah — After  npwards  of  a  fortnight's  rambles  in 
tlie  nortbem  regiona  of  Uiis  delectable  land,  'where  the  balm  of 
health  comee  vyifted  on  crcry  breeze,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  iDdependcncc  steals  into  the  sonl  from  every  prospect,  I 
ha*e  sought  temporary-  repose  in  cne  of  ttie  &iMriunU|a  ^P^v 
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found  in  the  lower  recesses  of  this  hoary  patriaroh  of  moim- 
tains.    Here,  in  the  outskirt  of  a  charming  village,  named,  from 
the  surpassing  heauty  of  its  environment,  after  the  primevaL 
ahode  of  the  first  human  pair,  hehold  your  devoted  hrother, 
seated  in  tiie  watch-tower  of  a  luxuriant  vineyard,  prepared  to 
resume  the  narration  which  was  interrupted  at  Oapemaum. 
Before  recommencing  the  description  of  the  paschal  oeremoniesy. 
however,  allow  me  just  to  indicate  the  magnificent  and  varied 
scenery  hy  which  I  am  surrounded.    The  populous  village  or 
Eden — which  some  dim  old  tradition  asserts  to  be  the  actual  site 
of  Paradise — ^is  seated  picturesquely  upon  the  crest  of  «  lofty 
hill,    its  terraced   declivities   being  clothed  with  vinejrarda, 
gardens,  and  groves.    All  around,  stretching  away  for  miles, 
are  similar  eminences,  varying  in  form  and  aspect,  and  shelter- 
ing at  their  feet  valleys,  and  glens,  and  pasturages,  rich  in 
produce,  and  contrasting  their  warm  soft  beauty  with  the  wilder 
magnificence  of  the  gigantic  hills,  and  especially  of  those  dressed 
up  in  the  sombre  hues  of  the  everlasting  cedars.    Yes,  I  have 
gazed  upon  the  *<  glory  of  Lebanon,"  and  seen   the  solemn 
diadem  that  for  so  many  ages  has  encircled  his  mighty  brow> 
The  shadows  of  these  ancient  trees  are  all  about  me.    Beyond 
and  above  them,  to  the  north-east,  towers  a  pyramid  of  bare 
rock — a  giant  among   pigmies;  while  in  front  of  me,  seen 
between  the  tops  of  intervening  hills,  sparkle  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Sea,  that  have  for  so  many  ages  borne  rich  argosies  to  the 
neighbouring  emporiums,  Sidon  and  her  daughter  Tyve.    So 
much  for  the  scene  of  my  present  letter-writing ;  and  now  for 
those  widely  dififlarent  spectacles  in  which  your  gentle  heart  is 
so  loyally  bound  up. 

My  last  epistle  most  tantalizingly  broke  off  just  as  I  was  in- 
troducing you  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  celebrated  rabban 
of  the  age — the  venerable  Simeon.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you 
of  the  illustrious  antecedents  of  this  holy  and  devout  sage. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Hillol,  the  father  of  Simeon,  and  his 
predecessor  as  chief  rector  in  the  schools  of  Jewish  learning  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  such  was  the  respect  and  awe  inspired 
by  his  character  and  attainments,  that  his  life,  together  with 
that  of  his  energetic  disciple  and  rival,  Shammai,  was  spared 
by  the  incensed  Herod  when  he  put  to  death  every  other  member 
of  the  Great  Council  ?  And  while  thus  honoured  in  his  ancestry, 
there  seems  every  probability  ot  hia  being  ec\ually  honoiurd  in 
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hiB  posterity,  since  his  son  Gamaliel  is  a  young  man  of  extra- 
erdinary  attainments.  The  noble  qualities  of  his  character  have 
eilready  won  my  esteem,  and  roDdered  me  proud  to  number  him 
unong  my  heartiest  Mends.  The  prospect  of  pursuing  my 
3tadies  in  such  noble  companionship  has  already  diminished 
that  reluctance  to  settle  down  to  the  solid  pursuits  of  learning, 
which  I  have  dreaded  as  likely  to  result  from  my  present 
EogitiTe  and  exciting  mode  of  life.  He  is  destined,  I  doubt  not, 
to  rise  to  great  eminence  among  our  rabbis.  * 

Not  content  with  admitting  me  to  the  priyileges  of  a  paschal 
^est  -ffith  his  household,  I  was,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
me  a  better  insight  into  the  sacred  rites,  chosen  to  officiate 
at  the  temple  as  the  delegate  of  the  funily  party.  For  you 
3nust  bear  in  mind  that,  from  the  prodigious  number  of  partici- 
pants in  the  passover,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple,  spacious  as  it  is,  to  contain  even  a  tithe  of  the 
hosts  that  would  press  for  admission.  To  prevent  the  unnecessary 
crowding  of  the  sanctuary,  therefore,  and  to  facilitate  the  pre- 
liminary operations  of  slaying  the  victims  and  offering  up  their 
blood  before  the  Lord,  it  is  the  custom  for  each  paschsd  group 
to  appoint  one  of  its  members  as  its  representative,  by  whom,  in 
conjimction  with  the  priests,  these  onerous  duties  are  dis- 
charged. Such  were  the  honourable  frinctions  imposed  upon 
me;  and  though  I  trembled  with  anxiety  lest,  in  my  in- 
experience, I  should  fall  into  some  serious  error,  the  appoint- 
ment nevertheless  inspired  me  with  a  secret  gladness  of  soul. 
But  even  after  the  great  diminution  of  sacrificers  caused  by  this 
arrangement,  the  number  is  still  so  immense  that  they  are 
obliged,  ordinarily,  to  proceed  to  the  Court  of  Israel  in  three 
successive  coif^panies.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  belong  to  the 
first  divisioi^  of  paschal  delegates,  and  will  now  proceed  to 
describe  to  you  what  I  saw  and  did  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

After  the  expulsion  of  leaven,  which,  as  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, was  accomplished  about  mid-day,  large  numbers  of 
devout  people  repaired  to  the  temple,  to  be  present  at  the 
evening  sacrifice,  which,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  slaying 
of  the  paschal  victims,  is  accustomed  on  these  extraordinary 
occasions  to  be  offered  two  hours  before  the  usual  time.  Let  the 
imagination  of  my  sister  picture  me  to  herself,  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  hours  of  the  day,t  as  I  issued  from  the  portals 

•  Acts  y,  34^40,  +  About  lialf-past  one  o'docY. 
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of  one  of  the  finest  mansions  of  Zion,  clad  in  a  garb  of  singular 
fashion,  and  furnished  with  equipments  indicating  the  solemn 
errand  on  which  the  wearer  was  bent.  This  attire  was  kindly 
supplied  by  the  family  whom  I  represented.  As  I  passed  along 
the  crowded  avenues  conducting  to  the  temple,  numerons  figures 
similarly  garbed,  and  pressing  onward  in  the  same  direction, 
might  be  discerned  at  every  stage  of  the  walk.  These,  like 
myself,  were  on  their  way  to  aid  in  constmimating  one  of  the 
most  affecting  and  significant  rites  of  our  sublime  ceremonial. 
Overpowered  with  emotion,  and  absorbed  in  refieetions  upon 
the  duties  in  which  I  was  speedily  to  be  engaged,  I  heoded 
little  as  I  hurried  towards  my  destination.  My  interest  centred, 
for  the  time,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  God  of  my  fathers. 

Crossing  the  bridge  which  spans  the  TyropoBon,  I  entered  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  made  my  way  round  to  the  Beautiftil 
gate,  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  court  of  the  women.  On  as- 
cending the  steps  conducting  to  this  more  elevated  platform,  I 
ascertained  that  the  evening  service  was  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding. A  column  of  dark  smoke  was  curling  upwards  into 
the  cedm  blue  sky — the  very  emblem  of  divine  pacification. 
The  odours  of  the  incense  which  had  just  been  burnt  still  per- 
vaded the  court  and  cloisters.  Throngs  of  worshippers  were 
bowed  in  varying  attitudes  of  adoration  and  prayer,  while  the 
priest  was  coming  forth  from  the  holy  place  to  bless  the  people. 
The  benediction  pronounced,  a  movement  took  place  in  the 
mighty  gathering  before  me.  Some  departed  to  their  homes, 
while  not  a  few  seemed  resolved  to  tarry  and  witness  the  trans- 
actions of  which  the  sanctuary  was  about  to  become  the  scene. 
The  awe-inspuing  silence  that  had  reigned  but  a  few  moments 
before  was  gone,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  soft  rustle  of  ten 
thousand  unsandelled  feet  upon  the  sunlit  pavement,  and  the 
low  hum  of  hundreds  of  subdued  voices.  Priests  and  Levites 
were  flitting  to  and  fro  with  signs  of  haste  in  their  movements, 
and  vnth  an  im  wonted  sense  of  responsibility  impressed  upon 
their  countenances. 

Meanwhile,  the  paschal  delegates  were  momently  multiplying. 
Those  who  had  been  scattered  among  the  worshippers  during 
the  celebration  of  the  evening  service,  might  now  be  seen 
separating  themselves  and  flocking  together  in  front  of  the 
ma^Tiificent  ascent  which  leads  from  the  court  of  the  women 
to  the  court  of  the  priests,  anxioxisVy  ^^ai^^  IVl^  ^i^^ual  which 
36 
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thonld  sammon  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  solemn,  semi- 
priestly  functions.  Others  emerged,  single  and  in  groups,  from 
tiie  shadowy  cloisters  and  colonnades  to  which  they  had  awhile 
retreated  for  coolness  or  comparatiye  seclusion;  while  up  the 
several  flights  of  marble  steps  that  communicate  with  the  vast 
outer  court — ^that  of  the  Gentiles — ^they  were  pressing  forward 
in  entire  ranks. 

At  a  signal  from  the  superintendent  of  the  rites,  the  temple 
trumpets  emitted  a  succession  of  thrilling  blasts,  to  intimate 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  priesthood  were  completed,  and 
that  the  paschal  delegates  were  at  liberty  to  approach  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  great  altar.  Those,  accordingly,  who  were  statioued 
nearest  to  the  semi-circular  flight  of  steps  which  sweep  across 
half  the  breadth  of  the  court,  immediately  commenced  the 
ascent;  demeaning  themselves,  however,  with  no  indecent  haste, 
but  with  a  decorum  and  reverence  befitting  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  In  this  foremost  rank  happened  to 
be  your  privileged  brother ;  and  it  will  tend  greatly  to  simplify 
my  description  of  the  singular  and  impressive  transaction,  if  I 
limit  it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  my  own  personal  share  in  the 
engagement. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensations  that  came  over  me  at  the 
moment  when,  reaching  the  summit  of  the  marble  ascent,  the 
gorgeous  recesses  of  the  temple  burst  for  the  first  time  upon  my 
dazzled  vision.  Directly  before  me  were  a  succession  of  raised 
seats  stretching  nearly  across  the  entire  court.  These  were 
occupied  by  musicians  and  singers,  who,  just  as  the  van  of  our 
company  passed  through  the  Nicanor  gate,  struck  up  one  of 
those  ravishing  strains  of  harmony  which,  from  the  days  of 
Solomon  until  now,  have  rendered  the  temple  music  of  Jerusalem 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  In  front  of  the  orchestral  plat- 
form rose  the  huge  altar  on  which  the  daily  sacrifices  are  offered, 
upon  which  numerous  priests  were  diligently  employed,  piling 
up  and  igniting  fuel  in  quantities  commensurate  with  the 
oblations  which  were  about  to  be  consumed.  But  far  above 
every  intervening  object,  and  eclipsing  all  else  in  architectural 
splendour,  rose  the  central  sanctuary — the  shrine  of  that  Deity, 
the  anniversary  of  whose  ancient  loving-kindness  we  were  about 
again  to  commemorate.  But  little  time  was  allowed  me  fbr 
reflection,  or  the  indulgence  of  emotion.  Solemn  duties 
to  be  dischai^g^.    The  court  of  the  prie^ 
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yet,  as  I  looked  down  npon  the  oompftot  thnnf  dill  ■tailing 
below,  the  number  seemed  soaireelj  ilimiTiMiMi  &»  Isi^ 
during  a  pause  in  the  musie,  a  Toioe  was  heenl  dedMif  Alt 
no  moie  sacxifioers  oould  be  admitted;  and  immiiUtitf  te 
massiTe  leayes  ef  the  portal  were  (dosed. 

The  sacred  though  sanguinary  rites  wore  n«ir  tohagin.  Jfa^ 
withstanding  the  crowded  state  of  the  oonrty  jaaesiAMi  «r 
disorder  was  miblB.  By  the  e»ertioBs  of  •  mUre^paM 
body  of  Lerites,  of  long  ezperiraoe  in  the  dispoaal  ef  Jiifi 
masses  of  people,  the  most  admiraUe  anaagcBoada  wm 
eflbcted,  every  one  having  at  onee  his  pni|^  piwiltia«  hi  lb 
great  oersmonial  assigned  to  him*  Thoee  1901^  lAiMn  'A 
devolved  to  oommenoe  the  work  of  slaying  thn  paanhai  wtM 
were  stationed  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar,  wbem  thc^s  wan 
an  immense  nomber  of  stone  blodks  andothMrafpttineMfSi- 
vided  ibr  that  purpose.  It  teHl  to  my  lot  to  tern  ioe  ef  tt 
first  company.  A  flook  of  lambs  and  kids  haiviBg  h$m  bNogkb 
from  the  adjoining  chambers,  and  all  otber  «atlMia  bang  ii 
readiness,  the  silver  trumpets  again  sent  thsir  assoandhf 
dangour  through  the  vast  edifice.  Each  saeiifioar  took  ki 
intended  victim  and  led  him  to  the  place  oif  slaughter.  At  this 
moment,  to  my  astonishment,  the  band  suddenly  struck  up, 
and  the  choir,  together  with  the  companies  present,  j<Mned  in 
a  sublime  and  overpowering  shout  of  praise.  Then  the  trained 
choristers  commenced  singing,  with  orchestral  aocompanimentSi 
the  Hallel.  This  magnificent  hymn,  the  effect  of  which  upoa 
its  hearers  admits  of  no  adequate  description,  comprises,  I 
need  scarcely  remind  you;  the  113th,  114th,  115th,  llfidif 
117th,  and  118th  Psalms.  These  odes  are  said  to  have  beta 
chosen  for  choral  recitation  at  our  great  festivals,  on  acooont 
of  the  loftiness  of  the  strains  in  which  they  celebrate  the 
stupendous  deliverances  and  divine  marvels  which  ghnifjr  tibe 
earlier  epochs  of  our  national  history.  As  the  melodioDS 
thunder  of  the  '*  Hallelujah ! "  was  dying  away  in  distsat 
echoes  among  the  hills,  the  choir  chanted  the  first  sentokce 
of  the  Hallel  :— 

"Praise,  O  je  leryants  of  the  Lord,  praise  the  name  of  the  Lotd!" 
Immediately  after  which  the  worshippers  responded  in  ridily 
blended  tones,  varying  iiom  ^  ^\<&^  teeble  to  the  deepest 
basa,  ''Hallelujahil"    A-gooii  ^^  ^xlo'Osv^^  ^is^um^  ^\ '^ 
sung;  and  again  did  tb©  a\«t\:ims  ^^IMi^^xC^^X^  V^Va^^ 
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the  ohonui  to  the  sacred  song.    This  order  contixiTied  to  be 
observed  throughout  the  entire  Psahn,  varied,  however,  by  the 
<x!casional  repetition  of  some  sentiment  upon  which  it  was  de- 
4aired  to  bestow  special  emphasis. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  song  of  praise  there  ensued  a  brief 
pause,  during  which  the  slaying  of  the  victims  commenced, 
v^hich  was  continued  without  intermission  until  every  delegate 
present  had  fulfilled  his  task.  The  affecting  work  of  slaughter 
— ^the  sprinkUng  of  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  each  lamb  or  kid 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  pouring  forth  of  the  residue  at  the  foot 
thereof — the  presentation  of  the  &t  and  viscera  to  the  priests, 
to  be  consumed  as  a  burnt-offering  before  the  Lord — ^together 
with  the  subsequent  fleeing  of  the  animals — occupied  the  greater 
part  of  two  hours.  During  the  time  these  processes — so  re- 
volting in  themselves,  yet  so  solemn  from  their  associations 
—were  proceeding,  the  music  never  ceased ;  it  continued  to  the 
end  to  shed  its  hallowing  spell  over  our  spirits ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  six  Fsabns  composing  the  Hallel  were  sung,  we  began  again, 
going  through  them  as  before ;  so  that  by  the  time  we  had  com- 
pleted our  duties,  we  had  rehearsed  the  Hallel  three  times. 

Over  some  features  of  the  scene  witnessed  by  me  on  that 
occasion  I  must  drop  a  veil.  Many  of  the  details  of  the  myste- 
nous  transaction  would  shock  your  gentie  nature.  Let  it  suffice 
to  remark,  that  the  extraordinary  dispatch  secured  arose  out  of 
the  ezcellenoe  of  the  arrangements.  Thus,  for  example,  instead 
of  every  person  making  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  his  com- 
panions to  convey  the  blood  to  the  officiating  priests,  a  line  of 
delegates  was  formed  from  the  slaughtering-place  to  the  altar, 
by  whom  the  consecrated  fluid  was  passed  firom  hand  to  hand. 
To  facilitate  the  fleeing  of  the  animals,  all  the  pillars  in  the 
precincts  of  the  altar  are  furnished  with  hooks,  on  which  they 
are  hung.  When  these  were  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  re- 
eourse  was  had  to  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  prevent  delay. 
Eaeh  animal  was  suspended  from  a  staff,  which  was  made  to 
zest  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  sacrificers,  who  thus 
zedprocally  aided  each  other.  It  was  evident,  from  the  ap- 
titude displayed  by  many  in  the  duties  of  the  day,  that  they 
had  ofttimes  before  officiated  in  the  same  manner.  The  spec- 
tsole  of  go  much  suffering  innocence,  \iON7eH€c,  «S!(ft\j^  "(&& 
Jnexpreasibfy,  and  stirred  deep  pondering  \n.  tk^  xkoA.  ^\^ 
whah  nhjwt  ot  sacrifice  is  to  me,  at  pxeaent,  vJi  '\M«3fiai^ 
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enigma.  There  is  in  it,  I  conceive,  a  deeper  sigiiificaiioe  aad  a 
more  vital  spiritual  import  than  this  generation  of  Jews  have 
fat}iomed.  May  He  who  is  the  Sun  of  his  pe<^le  speedily 
send  us  a  clearer  light !  Oh,  that  Messias  would  oome  in  ti^ 
our  day! 

As  soon  as  the  last  memher  of  our  company  had  ■aorifieed 
his  victim,  and  its  warm  hlood  had  been  sprinkled  npon  the 
blazing  altar,  the  tide  of  music  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  shiver- 
ing tmmpets  again  resounded.  This  was  at  onoe  the  signal 
for  our  retreat,  and  for  the  incoming  of  another  divinon.  Im- 
mediately all  again  was  movement,  sedate  and  quiet.  The 
scene  melted  away  in  order  to  renew  itself.  The  magnificent 
Nicanor  gate,  as  by  magic,  nnfolded  its  massive  leaves,  and 
admitted  a  fresh  influx  of  men,  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
first  party  was  retiring  by  the  numeroius  doors  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  court  of  Israel.  The  court  became  vocal 
with  the  bleatings  of  a  fresh  flock  of  consecrated  creatures, 
which  were  being  driven  in  to  supply  the  places  just  vacated 
by  those  we  were  bearing  away  on  our  shoulders. 

You  must  not  understand,  however,  that  we  instantly  re^ 
paired  to  our  homes ;  since  it  is  customary  for  those  who  tak^ 
precedence  in  the  solemnization  of  their  paschal  rites  to  tMrry 
for  their  less  favoured  brethren.  The  first  company,  accordingly^ 
remained  on  the  temple  mount,  and  the  second  band,  after  their 
duties  were  over,  in  the  open  spaces  between  what  are  called  the 
ramparts.    By  the  time  the  victims  were  all  sacrificed,  twi- 
light had  begun  to  steal  over  city  and  temple,  and  under  cover 
of  the  momently  deepening  shades  of  evening,  we  took  our 
departure  from,  the  sanctuary  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary 
solemnity.    The  growing  darkness,  of  which  I  was  made  more 
sensible  on  plunging  into  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  in  its 
association  with  the  aflecting  service  on  which  I  was  employed, 
reminded  me  vividly  of  the  terrors  of  that  wondrous  night  firom 
which  the  dawn  of  our  national  existence  dates.    Most  of  the 
sacrificers,  I  may  add,  are  wont  to  bear  their  passover  with  them 
to  their  homes  or  lodgings.    Some  few,  however,  arrange  to 
have  the  passover  conveyed  by  servants.    In  accordance  witl 
this  practice,  my  friend  Gamaliel  had  provided  a  devout  ol 
servitor,  who  met  me  at  the  outer  tem^Ae  ^^A>  wcATelieved  n 
of  the  sacred  burden. 
On  our  arriyal  at  the  manaion.  oi  my  \i^«.t.,  \5Ei^  ^«av^aal^ 
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4t  once  oonsigmed  to  the  cook  of  the  establifihment,  by  whom  it 

H'as  prepared  for  roasting.      In  this  operation,  one  uniform 

iQethod  is  adopted  by  all  the  paschal  companies.    A  spit,  made 

of  the  wood  of  the  pomegranate  tree,  is  thrust  lengthwise 

through  the  lamb  or  kid,  by  which  it  is  suspended  in  an 

earthenware  oven  before  a  fire.    The  use  of  an  iron  roasting 

Bpit  or  a  gridiron  is  interdicted.    Not  a  limb  of  the  sacrifice  is 

^^Uowed  to  be  broken.  *    Whoever  infringes  this  law  incurs  a 

penalty  of  forty  stripes.     While  these  culinary  preparations 

'^^ere  proceeding,  I  retired  to  purify  myself  by  means  of  a  bath, 

-dJid  to  put  on  my  festal  garments.    When  I  had  done  this,  I 

vacated  myself  at  the  open  lattice  overlooking  Jerusalem,  then 

3r>eposing  in  holy  beauty  beneath  the  flooding  lustre  of  the  foil 

^3ioon«     Soothed  by  the  divine  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  and  the 

laolemn  memories  of  the  scenes  in  which  I  had  so  lately  mingled, 

^  was  gradually  sinking  into  a  meditative  reverie,  and  becoming 

'Oblivious  of  the  lapse  of  time,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden 

■mppearance  of  my  Mend  Gamaliel,  who  had  come  to  announce 

that  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  that  the  paschal  guests 

were  only  waiting  for  my  presence  to  commence  the  repast. 

Making  suitable  apologies,  I  descended  with  him  to  the 
banquet-room.  On  entering  it,  I  was  overpowered  with  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacle.  It  was  a  spacious  apartment,  gor- 
geously decorated  with  the  costliest  appliances  of  art  and 
luxury.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  lamps  made  by 
the  most  skilful  Roman  artificers;  while  ranged  round  the 
double  rows  of  tables,  upon  couches  lined  with  the  richest 
Syrian  crimson,  there  flashed  upon  my  eyes  a  galaxy  of  Hebrew 
beauty  such  as  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  At  the  head  of 
the  upper  table,  imdcr  a  canopy  of  purple,  embroidered  with 
golden  thread,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  was  the  venerable 
Simeon,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  presiding  at  the 
feast.  Immediately  to  his  right,  a  vacant  place  had  been  left 
for  me,  which  I  speedily  occupied.  Beyond  me,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  right  hand  table,  attired  in  robes  of  snowy  whiteness,  set  off 
by  a  blaze  of  jewellery,  reclined  about  a  dozen  Jewish  ladies. 
lliese  were  the  daughters,  the  daughters-in-law,  and  the  grand- 
daughters of  the  aged  sage.  Hanged  in  front  of  the  left  hand 
table  were  the  husbands,  brothers,  fatherB,  AXk!^  «nrck&  cjl  ^^gi^ 
beautiAil  maidena  and  matrons  opposite.    A.  (^eetfj^  ^pM?(b 
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was  visible  on  the  countenances  of  all,  as  far  remoyed  front 
gloomy  moroseness  as  from  graceless  levitj. 

At  my  entrance,  the  roasted  paschal  lamb  had  not  yet  been 
placed  before  the  company.  Close  to  the  right  hand  of  each 
guest  there  stood  a.  silver  cup,  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
wine,  to  which  water  is  added  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
drinker.  At  a  convenient  distance  from  each  person^  too,, 
there  was  placed  a  basin  of  water,  in  which  to  wash  their 
hands.  As  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  position  in  the  group, 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  began,  liaising  himself  upon  hi» 
left  elbow,  the  venerable  host,  as  "  rehearser  of  the  passover,'* 
lifted  the  mingled  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  pronounced  the 
following  blessing :  **  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  created 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.  Blessed  be  thou  for  this  good  day,  and 
for  this  holy  association,  which  thou  hast  given  us  for  joy  and 
rejoicing.  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  who  hast  sanctified  Israel 
and  the  times."  Eabban  Simeon  then  quaffed  off  the  draughty 
in  which  he  was  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  company,  it  being 
incimibent  upon  every  guest  at  the  paschal  supper  to  drink  off 
four  cups  of  the  pure  jfruit  of  the  vine.  The  wine  having  been 
drunk,  we  all  washed  our  hands,  the  efficiator  meanwhile 
uttering  this  ejaculation :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,, 
who  hast  sanctified  us  by  thy  commandments,  and  hast  com- 
manded  us  concerning  the  washing  of  our  hands." 

Immediately  after  this  initiatory  ceremony,  the  servants,  who- 
had  retired,  re-entered  the  supper-room,  bearing  with  them  the 
various  provisions  constituting  this  angular  and  mystic  banquet* 
There  were  the  three  divinely-ordained  dishes — ^the  cakes  of 
unleavened  bread,  the  paschal  lamb  roasted  entire,  and  the 
bitter  herbs.  Besides  these  original  ingredients  of  the  feast, 
however,  the  scribes  have  added  two  other  dishes ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  occasion  I  am  describing,  there  was  placed  upon 
the  table  a  bountiful  supply  of  peace-offerings,  together  with  a 
vessel  filled  with  thick  sauce,  called  charoseth,  a  compound  of 
dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  mingled  with  vinegar,  and 
which  is  designed  to  commemorate  the  clay  in  which  our 
ancestors  toiled  in  the  house  of  bondage. 

The  table  being  thus  furnished,  the  venerable  president,  after 
blessing  God  for  creating  t\ie  \)eiie^ceii\.  IcvsiVa  «t  tke  ^ound, 
took  between  his  fingers  a  ama\i  "j^oTVicsn  oi  ^^  \»\.^R2t  «b2^^ 
which  he  dipped  in  the  sauce,  oafii  a^.    "tYks  ^^^^^  ^i  >aE£«ii 
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and  charoseth  were  then  passed  round  to  the  compaDy,  each 
person  being  expected  to  swallow  a  quantity  equal  at  least  to 
the  size  of  an  olive.    This  strange  commencement  of  the  feast 
seems  to  be  intended  to  excite  the  wonder  and  curiosity  of  the 
juvenile  guests,  and  to  prompt  them  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  significance  of  the  custom.    If  so,  their  surprise  was  likely 
to  be  enhanced  by  the  singular  proceeding  that  immediately 
followed.    For  no  sooner  had  the  green  herbs  been  partaken 
of  by  all  present,  than  the  dishes  were  borne  away  untouched. 
Another  cup  of  diluted  wine  was  now  placed  before  each  indi- 
vidual; and  just  at  this  juncture,  an  interesting  and  intelligent- 
looking  child  broke  silence  by  asking  the  reason  of  the  extra- 
ordinary usages  of  the  evening.     Few  among  the  ofBspring  of 
our  people  are  probably  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  these  obser- 
Tances ;  yet  for  this  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  marvellous- 
incidents  of  our  early  history,  they  are  mainly  indebted  to  the 
instruction  so  winningly  conveyed  on  occasions  like  this.     This 
custom  is  also  regarded  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  divine  injunction, 
thus  recorded  in  the  books  of  Moses : — "  It  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  your  children  shall  say  unto  you,  What  mean  ye  by  this 
service?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  pass- 
over,  who  passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children   of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  and  delivered  their 
houses." 

Smiling  benignantly  upon  his  fair  interrogator,  the  venerable 
Simeon  began  kindly  to  explain  to  the  young  persons  present 
the  solemn  reminiscences  which  were  fostered  by  the  passover 
feast.  "  Children,"  he  remarked,  "  our  fathers  were  all  servants 
like  the  men-servants  and  maid-servants  who  now  wait  upon 
us;  but  on  this  night,  many  centuries  ago,  the  Lord  redeemed 
them  and  brought  them  forth  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  glorious 
liberty."  Then  he  proceeded  to  describe,  with  a  charming  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  the  events  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  night, 
when  the  wail  of  woe  and  the  sharp  shriek  of  sudden  agony 
ascended  from  the  populous  cities  of  the  Nile,  and  which  became 
the  signal  for  our  redemption  from  debasing  bondage.  After 
which,  turning  to  and  addressing  the  rest  of  the  company,  he 
continued :  "  How  different  is  this  night  from  all  other  nights ! 
For  on  all  other  nigbta  we  eat  leavened  or  uii\ed.NQTke^  \st«^ 
indif^rently,  but  on  this  night  unleavened  \we«A.  QiiA:^«  ^f«L 
ordiDary  nights  we  eat  any  other  herbs  •,  on  1i\ua  m«^  \te 
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herbs  alone.  On  other  nights  we  cat  fleah  eitfafir  rotated, 
stewed,  or  boiled ;  but  on  this  night  we  eat  roasted  flesh  only. 
On  all  other  nights  we  wash  but  once ;  on  this  night  we  wiiIl 
twice.  On  all  other  nights  we  eat  either  sitting  or  leaniBy 
indifferently;  on  this  night  we  eat  reclining."  Then,  takiiig 
up  one  of  the  sacred  scrolls  lying  by  his  side^  he  read  the 
following  graphic  passage,  so  appropriate  to  the  occasuni,  and 
accompanied  it  with  a  running  exposition  so  felicitaias  and  do- 
quent,  that,  by  the  sentiments  expressed  and  the  piotnres  tfarown 
out,  our  minds  were  brought  into  a  state  of  hallowed  sympttlij 
with  the  rite  we  were  celebrating.  "  A  Syiian,  ready  to  peziah, 
was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojonmed 
there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation  great,  mighty,  tad 
populous:  and  the  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us,  and  afSicted  m, 
and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage ;  and  when  we  cried  unto  tin 
Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and  lodoed 
on  our  affliction,  and  our  labour,  and  our  oppression ;  and  tiiB 
Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighfy  hand  and 
>vith  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terribleness,  andviA 
signs  and  with  wonders ;  and  he  hath  brought  us  into  tloi 
place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land,  even  a  land  that  floweth  wik 
milk  and  honey."*  Thus,  beginning  with  our  disgrace,  the 
good  old  man,  following  the  course  of  the  inspired  historiaiii 
and  glowing  as  he  proceeded,  ended  with  our  prosperity  and 
glory. 

Close  upon  the  conclusion  of  this  stirring  address,  the  dishes 
which  had  been  so  inexplicably  removed  were  again  restored  to 
their  places  on  the  board.  This  done,  he  lifted  up  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  passover  which  we  cat, 
because  the  Lord  passed  over  the  houses  of  our  fathers  in 
Egypt."  Then  taking  up  the  dish  of  lettuce,  endive,  succory, 
and  horehound,  he  said,  "  These  are  the  bitter  herbs  which  ve 
eat  in  remembrance  that  the  Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  onr 
fathers  bitter  in  Egypt ; "  and,  holding  up  the  thin  flat  cakes 
of  unleavened  bread,  he  added  :  "  This  is  the  unleavened  bread, 
which  we  eat  because  the  dough  of  our  fathers  had  not  time  to 
be  leavened  before  the  Lord  revealed  himself  and  redeemed 
them.  Therefore  are  we  bound  to  give  thanks,  to  praise,  to 
laud,  to  glorify,  to  extol,  to  honour,  and  to  magnify  BKm  who 
hath  done  for  our  fathers,  and  for  us,  all  these  wonders ;  who 
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hath  brought  ns  from  bondage  to  freedom,  &om  sorrow  to 
lejoiciiig,  from  mourning  to  a  good  day,  from  darkness  to  a 
great  light,  from  servitude  to  redemption ;  therefore  let  us  say 
la  his  presence,  Hallelujah !"  He  then  recited  the  former  part 
of  the  Hallel,  consisting  of  the  113th  and  114th  Psalms,  and 
concluded  with  a  formula  of  thanksgiving. 

The  second  cup  of  wine,  previously  poured  out,  being  drunk 
off  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  second  ablution  of 
the  hands  performed,  we  were  allowed  to  address  ourselves  to 
-the  more  substantial  portion  of  the  feast.    The  officiator  taking 
lip  one  of  the  crisp  unleavened  cakes,  broke  it,  and  placing  the 
fragments  upon  a  whole  cake,  offered  thanks  to  God  as  the 
ciuthor  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.    Both  cakes  were  then  dis- 
"tributed  among  the  guests,  each  of  us  eating  our  portion  in 
conjunction  with  more  of  the  bitter  salad,  which,  as  before, 
was  immersed  in  the  fruit-sauce.      After  swallowing  these 
somewhat  nauseous  morsels — so  significant  and  palpable  a 
symbol  of  the  sufferings  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs— our  appetites,  sharpened  in  most  cases  by  a  six  or 
eight  hours'  fSeist,  eagerly  welcomed  the  fourteenth  day  peace- 
offerings,  a  bountiful  portion  of  which  was  supplied  to  each 
guest.     This  dish,  which  is  of  comparatively  modem  intro- 
duction, consists  of  the  thank-offerings  usually  presented  to  the 
Lord  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  festival.    The  residue  of  the 
victim,  after  the  altar  and  the  priests  have  had  their  allotted 
share,  is  taken  home  and  roasted  for  the  paschal  supper.    This 
practice  has  arisen  out  of  an  impression  that  the  guests  are 
bound  to  eat  of  the  sacrificial  lamb  to  satiety,  which,  from  the 
insufficiency  of  the  provisions  prescribed,  where  the  paschal 
company  is  numerous,  is  physically  impossible.     The  scribes, 
iherefiire,  have  enjoined  the  prior  eating  of  the  peace-offerings 
nntfl  the  keenness  of  hunger  is  appeased,  after  which  the  guests 
axe  expected  to  conclude  the  meal  with  the  passover  lamb, 
every  one  present  being  required  to  eat  not  less  in  quantity 
than  the  mxe  of  an  olive. 

Having  consumed  all  the  flesh  from  the  skeleton  of  the  lamb 
—the  law  enjoining  that  no  portion  of  it  should  be  left  until 
Ihe  morning* — ^water  was  brought  in  and  set  before  us  for  the 
third  tinoe,  with  which  we  again  cleansed  our  hands.  Then 
another  eop  of  wine,  known  as  the  "  cup  of  blessing^''  waa 
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handed  to  each  person,  before  partaking  of  which  our  devout 
host  fervently  extolled  the  goodness  of  God  to  ns  as  a  people, 
and  dwelt  especially  upon  his  paternal  love  as  evinced  in  the 
institution  of  the  festival  which  we  had  just  been  celebrating 
with  so  much  gladness  of  heart.  By  this  time,  the  evening 
was  deepening  into  night,  and  it  became  desirable,  for  the  sake 
of  the  children  present  especially,  to  conclude  the  sacred 
ordinance.  This  was  done  by  singing,  with  great  zest  and 
enthusiasm,  as  well  as  musical  taste,  the  remainder  of  the 
Hallel,  from  the  115th  to  the  118th  Psalms.  Some  of  the 
maidens  of  the  party  accompanied  the  vocal  harmony  with 
the  viol,  the  harp,  and  other  instruments,  which  were  played 
with  exquisite  skill  and  sweetness.  If  this  magnificent  song 
of  praise,  as  performed  by  the  trained  musicians  of  the  temple, 
overwhelmed  me  by  the  grandeur  of  its  harmony  and  the  start- 
ling outbursts  of  its  choruses,  the  same  strains,  heard  in  that 
brilliant  domestic  sanctuary,  amid  the  excitements  of  those 
solemn  rites,  stirred  all  the  holiest  feelings  of  my  soul,  and 
fired  me  with  religious  rapture.  Oh,  that  my  Adah  could  have 
been  at  my  side  on  that  happy  occasion ! 

While  the  Hallel  was  being  sung,  the  fourth  and  last  cup  of 
diluted  wine,  called  the  "  cup  of  the  Hallel,"  was  drunk ;  and 
after  the  cessation  of  the  music,  a  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  as 
sublime  in  sentiment  as  it  was  simple  in  language,  uttered  in 
an  impressive  voice  by  the  Babban,  closed  the  services  of  that 
memorable  evening. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  have  struck  my  thoughtful  sister  in  reading 
the  preceding  description,  that  the  mode  of  celebrating  the 
passover  in  our  time  difiers  considerably  from  the  original 
observance  of  the  rite.  The  variations,  however,  are  such  as 
do  not  affect  the  significance  of  the  institute,  and  were  naturally 
suggested  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  nation.  Thus, 
for  instance,  instead  of  eating  the  supper  in  a  reclining  posture, 
it  was  primitively  partaken  of  in  hast^,  each  guest  having  his 
loins  girded,  his  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  his  staff  in  his  hand, 
as  in  preparation  for  a  journey  to  be  immediately  undertaken. 
But  after  the  settlement  of  the  tribes,  these  signs  of  unrest  no 
longer  corresponded  with  their  outward  condition,  which  be- 
came henceforth  one  of  security,  fr*eedom,  and  repose,  of  which 
the  recumbency  of  the  paschal  guests  is  a  beautifrd  symboL 
I  bare  thus,  my  dear  Adah,  attemT^\&^\»  ^n^^wx  wsbsj^  dim 
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conception  of  the  aspect  of  things  in  Jerusalem  on  the  four- 
teenth of  Nisan.    But  the  accoimt  will  be  imperfect  unless  I 
^dd  a  scanty  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  observances  of  the 
4sub8equent  days  of  the  festival.    The  day  immediately  succeed- 
ing that  conseorated  to  us  by  so  many  awful  yet  glorious 
'xnemories,  was,  as  I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  kept  as  a  holy 
sabbath.    This  exemption  from  toil,  however,  did  not  extend 
:to  the  temple,  for  on  that  day  the  duties  of  the  priests  and 
Xeyites  were  unusually  heavy.    I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
-«<  peace-offerings ''  which  had  just  been  slain  in  hecatombs  and 
-eaten  at  ten  thousand  paschal  boards.     These  oblations  were 
followed  on  the  morrow  by  other  sacrifices.    These  consisted  of 
a  burnt-offering  and  a  double  peace-offering,  one  of  the  latter 
being  presented  in  honour  of  the  solemnity,  and  the  other  as 
an  expression  of  the  joy  of  the  time.     When  you  reflect  that 
almost  every  Jew  comes  up  to  Jerusalem  under  the  influence  of 
the  divine  injunction,  ''None  of  you  shall  appear  before  me 
empty,"*  and  that  not  fewer  than  a  million  persons  were 
present  on  that  occasion,  you  may  conceive  the  thronged  state 
of  the  temple  courts,  the  enormous  number  of  sacriflces  offered, 
the  multitude  of  white-robed  priests  required,  and  the  immense 
labour  connected  with  the  altar  service.    The  "  peace-offerings 
lor  the  solemnity"  are  called  the  Hagigah,  and  generally 
consist  of  either  an  immolated  bullock  or  a  sheep  ;  t  while  the 
**  peace-offerings  of  rejoicing  "  are  a  grateful  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  Lord,  in  commanding  the  entire  male  population 
of  the  land  to  repair  to  the  three  great  conmiemorative  and 
eucharistical  festivals,  desired  that  they  should  be  rendered 
occasions  of  fraternal  intercourse,  of  festal  gratiflcation,  and 
of  imiversal  joy.    And  such  indeed,  except  among  a  few  of  the 
more  morose  and  unsocial  Pharisees,  they  evidently  have  become. 
Theve  is  one  other  characteristic  custom  to  which  I  must 
allude  in  eonclusion.    Returning  homewards  on  the  evening  of 
the  fifteenth  day,  just  as  the  «hades  of  night  were  beginning  to 
«ettle  upon  the  city,  I  suddenly  was  made  aware  of  the  approach 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.     Apprehensive  that  I  might 
be  unable  to  stem  the  living  torrent,  which  was  evidently 
making  for  one  of  the  city  gates,  I  stepped  aside  and  took  refnge 
in  a  recess  in  the  street,  from  whence  I  could  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  guess,  perchance,  the  object  of  the  adTaaoiiig 
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multitode.    I  had  not  long  to  wait  before  I  descsried  in  the  dim 
twilight  three  figures  in  the  front  of  the  dense  mass,  eurionsly 
habited,  each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  basket  and  a  sickle.    From 
the  popular  interest  displayed,  I  felt  assured  that  great  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  singular  errand  on  which  these  emis- 
saries were  beset.    Hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  the  corowd,  I 
was  led  outside  the  city  gates,  and  down  to  a  spot  known,  as  the 
Valley  of  Ashes,  close  to  the  brook  Kedron.    Here,  it  appears, 
there  is  a  plot  of  ground  eminently  fsiYourahle  to  the  early 
maturing  of  vegetation,  and  where  accordingly,  tram  year  to 
year,  a  small  planting  of  com  takes  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
f  urmshing  the  first-fruits  which  are  required  to  be  waved  befiwe 
the  Lord  during  the  passover  week.    It  id  not  until  after  this 
presentation  that  harvest  operations  are  allowed  to  commence. 
The  scene  which  I  was  witnessing,  therefore,  was  invested  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  religious  act,  and  partook  of  a  natitmal 
character.    The  three  reapers  who  descended  the  valley  to 
gather  the  first  sheaf  of  another  year's  ripening  bounty  were 
representatives  of  all  their  brethren  dwelling  from  Dam  to 
Beersheba.    Having  put  in  their  sickle,  and  filled  their  basketa 
with  the  precious  grain,  they  returned,  still  followed  by  a  large 
company,  to  the  temple,  where  it  was  parched  by  being  passed 
through  fire.    On  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense  concourse  of  people,  and  accompanied  with  august  cere- 
monies and  great  rejoicings,  the  consecrated  sheaf  of  the  first- 
£ruits  was  waved  before  the  altar.    A  part  of  this  beautiful  ser* 
vice,  moreover,  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  a  portion  of  the- 
fiour  of  the  parched  com,  mingled  with  oil  and  frankincense. 
These  significant  rites  performed,  any  of  the  worshippers  were 
at  fiill  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes — a  privilege  of  which 
many  availed  themselves,  although  the  city  continued  to  swarm 
¥dth  strangers  and  resound  with  gladness  until  my  departure. 

It  is  fortunate  for  you,  dear  Adah,  that  I  have  finished  every- 
thing of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  passover,  since  my 
term  of  leisure  has  expired,  and  I  can  hear  the  voice  of  my 
kinsman  amid  the  dense  foliage  of  the  vineyard,  shouting  to 
know  my  whereabouts.  Now  that  his  business  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  transacted,  he  will  be  impatient  to  quit  immediately. 
So  &rewell  for  a  season.  My  next  epistle  will  probably  be 
addressed  to  you  from  the  Holy  City,  whither  I  expect  to  repair 
in  a  few  d&ya,  Xo\xt&,  &^.^         Heber. 
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Jerusalem,  16th  of  Sivan, 

Welly  my  beloved  sister,  here  I  am  once  more  witliin  the 
enclosures  of  the  Holy  City,  at  the  termination  of  another  of 
our  incomparable  feasts — the  Pentecost.    This  eucharistic  festi- 
val takes  place,  as  you  are  aware,  exactly  fifty  days  after  the 
presentation  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits,  described  at  the 
csslose  of  my  last  letter ;  and  is  designed  to  afford  to  the  whole 
congregated  nation  an  opportunity. for  celebrating  the  goodness 
^jod  beneficence  of  God  in  the  bountiful  fruits  of  the  field  which 
bliey  have  just  reaped  and  garnered.    Truly,  this  is  a  beautiful 
LBstLtate  of  indulgent  Heaven !    Would  that  I  could  set  the 
fc^riUiant,  the  variegated,  the  picturesque  reality  before  you,  my 
lister !    To  do  this  worthily,  I  must  possess  the  spiritual  insight 
c»f  a  David,  the  graphic  power  of  a  Moses,  and  the  rich-hued 
pencil  of  an  inspired  Isaiah.    But,  lacking  the  soul  of  poetic 
Sre,  and  the  vivid  touches  of  bardic  genius,  I  must  do  my  best, 
^lefore  immersing  myself  in  the  studies  which  chiefly  brought 
^ne  hither,  to  pourtray  some  of  the  more  salient  features  of  this 
IB;rand  fbstive  gathering.    Indeed,  I  fain  would  accomplish  this 
.  delightful  task  while  my  recollections  of  this  most  stirring  era 
of  my  life  are  fresh  upon  me,  and  the  fountain  of  feeling  remains 
unsealed.    For,  like  a  series  of  dissolving  views,  the  spectacles 
of  the  last  few  days  seem  to  be  still  passing  before  my  enchanted 
gaze— ^ev^ry  scene  a  change  of  beauty,  every  deed  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  Great  King,  and  every  sound  a  new  modulation 
in  one  sublime,  long  hymn  of  praise.    I  see  them  still — ^the 
oharming  summer  excursion  of  the  festal  companies  through 
the  luxuriant  land  on  their  way  to  Zion — the  mid-day  halt  in 
some  romantic  sheltering  grove  or  dell — the  evening  bivouack 
in  the  streets  of  one  of  the  '*  stationary"  cities — the  arrival  at 
the  metiopolis  of  the  tribes,  and  tbVwarm  welcomings  that 
there  greet  each  pilgrim  band — the  pomps  of  the  temple  worship 
— 4he  pageantries  of  the  priesthood — the  imposing  myriads  of 
the  gathered  flock  of  Israel — the  marvellous  collection  in  every 
part  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  consecrated  to 
the  Almighty  Proprietor  of  the  land,  in  grateful  recognition  at 
once  of  his  lordship  and  of  his  loving-kindness — the  happy 
groups  everywhere  conversing  apart,  in  the  streets,  in  open 
areasy  and  in  the  temple  courts — ^the  brisk  commerce  carried  on 
during  the  middle  days  of  the  festival  in  the  ordinary  haunts  of 
business,  and  in  the  shady  valley  outside  \]Q.e  d\;^  ^^^X^s^-^QoiSiM^) 
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-and  a  hundred  minor  aspects  of  this  august  occasion,  I  re 
-are  still  vividly  before  me,  and  under  their  influence  I  noiw 
ceed  to  throw  off  a  few  rapid  sketches. 

After  quitting  the  vale  of  Eden,  we  bent  our  steps  \ 
towards  Capernaum,  visiting  on  our  way  homewards  the 
famous  maritime  cities  of  Upper  Galilee.  The  country  thi 
whicl}  we  passed  was  then  in  all  the  bloom  and  glory  of 
mer ;  and  the  harvest  operations,  which  are  later  by  somei 
in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  were  rapidly 
jessing.  On  arriving  at  Capernaum,  I  found  that  prepan 
were  being  made  for  an  almost  immediate  journey  to  Jerus 
in  order  to  be  present  at  the  coming  feast.  Nor  were  our 
folk  singular  in  this  respect ;  for  the  entire  population  c 
city  seemed  to  be  similarly  occupied.  Maiden  taste  and  mat 
thoughtfiilness,  the  experience  and  counsel  of  age,  and  the 
cate  handiwork  of  childhood,  were  alike  called  into  requi 
on  the  occasion.  Provisions,  adequate  to  the  period  of  abf 
were  purchased  and  carefully  stowed  away ;  freewill  offei 
of  the  most  varied  description  and  of  the  choicest  char 
were  temptingly  arranged ;  garlands  and  bouquets  of  flc 
the  least  likely  to  fade,  were  fashioned  by  graceful  and  s 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  not  only  the  pilgrimi 
also  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  animals  destined  for  sac 
i¥hich  were  to  accompany  us ;  while  many  a  sharp-witted 
taking  advantage  of  these  great  periodical  gatherings  c 
nation  to  do  in  a  short  space  of  time  a  large  and  luci 
amount  of  business,  had  collected  large  quantities  of  mer 
dise  for  disposal  at  this  great  annual  market. 

Owing  to  the  distance  we  had  to  travel,  it  was  necessf 
start  five  or  six  days  before  the  commencement  of  the  fes 
it  being  calculated  that  we  should  be  not  less  than  four  da 
the  road.  The  journey  is  almost  invariably  accomplish! 
easy  and  pleasant  stages,  since  it  is  deemed  incompatible 
the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the  occasion  to  degrad 
march  into  a  toilsome  undertaking.  The  pilgrim  band 
accustomed  to  travel  slowly  and  musingly,  and  only  ii 
cooler  hours  of  morning  and  evening,  spending  the  heat  c 
day  in  some  well-chosen  encampment,  overcanopied  by 
and  refreshed  by  fountains  or  streams.  Another  reason,  to 
gentle  travelling  consists  in  the  encumbered  condition  oi 
companies  proceeding  to  the  "  c\ty  oi  !bo\^'ai\i\^««k«''  Ma: 
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oar  countrymen,  althougli  not  commanded  by  the  law,  permit 

their  wives,  their  unmarried  sisters,  and  often  their  children,  to 

accompany  them  to  these  national  conventions.    Besides  these 

Mr  attendants,  moreover,  whose  delicate  strength  has  to  be 

consulted  at  every  stage,  some  of  the  bands  are  preceded  by  a 

littie  flock  of  sheep  and  oxen,  whilst  others  are  impeded  by  a 

caravan  of  asses  and  camels,  heavily  laden  with  the  first-firuits 

of  numerous  feunilies,  as  well  as  the  multifarious  merchandise 

to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

The  morning  of  the  first  of  Sivan  (June)  was  fixed  for  oqt 
departure.  Everything  being  in  readiness  the  night  previous, 
'^^  rose  at  early  dawn,  assembled  at  an  appointed  rendezvous, 
Organised  our  band  which  consisted  of  between  twenty  and 
^tliirty  persons,  elected  a  captain,  and  were  emerging  from  the 
Bonthem  gate  of  Capernaum  just  as  the  sun's  disk  began  to 
Oppear  above  the  horizon.  On  reaching  the  outskirts,  we 
discovered  that  some  parties  had  got  the  precedence  of  us,  and 
'might  be  seen  winding  along  the  hilly  crests  of  the  western 
«hore  of  the  lake ;  while  other  bands  were  still  mustering  their 
members  as  we  passed  along  the  streets.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  city  were  all  astir,  for  there  were  perhaps  none  who  were 
not  eitiier  going  themselves,  or  who  had  not  some  relative  or 
representative  bound  for  Zion.  Hence  there  were  hundreds  of 
persons — chiefly  aged  men  and  women,  with  mothers  and 
children— collected  at  every  convenient  spot,  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  festal  processions  as  they  defiled  past  them,  and  whose 
pious  benedictions  followed  us  as  far  as  their  voices  were 
audible.  It  was  indeed  a  picturesque  and  joyous  spectacle, 
ealculated  to  make  any  heart  swell  with  emotion.  We  moved 
forwards  in  the  most  orderly  and  ceremonious  manner.  In  the 
front  of  the  company,  under  the  care  of  an  attendant,  was  the 
ox  destined  for  sacrifice,  wearing  a  garland  of  olive  branches 
and  flowers  upon  his  head,  and  having  his  horns  gilded.  Then 
came  a  musician,  who  enlivened  the  spirits  of  the  party  and  led 
their  sacred  songs  by  the  mellifluous  tones  of  a  flute ;  and  never 
before  could  I  enter  so  feelingly  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
that  divine  ode  commencing,  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  let  us  go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  &c.,  as  when  I 
heard  it  sung,  with  true  Jewish  enthusiasm,  as  we  issued  fraa 
the  gates  of  Capernaum  and  wended  our  way  across  th»^ 
hilli.    The  body  of  the  pilgrims  came  next, 
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sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  man  of  hoar  hairs  to  the  mere 
stripling  and  the  joung  damsel  of  twelve  summers.  Bdiind, 
and  hnnging  up  tiie  rear  of  the  cortege,  followed  the  camels 
and  asses,  richly  laden  with  the  first-fruits  of  this  year's  produce, 
consisting  of  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  peaches,  dates,  ' 
pomegranates,  olives;  and  numerous  other  articles;  besides  a 
large  supply  of  similar  luxuries  for  consumption  during  their 
absence  from  home,  and  for  presents  to  their  citizen  friends. 

Such  was  the  procession  of  which  I  formed  a  part  on  that 
cloudless  summer's  morning ;  and  as  we  proceeded  on  our  way, 
numerous  companies,  bound  for  the  same  destination,  could  be 
discerned  by  us  dotting  the  hill-slopes  and  the  verdant  valleys 
of  the  country.  The  aspect  of  the  land  at  this  season  was 
replete  with  charms.  The  terraced  hiU-sides  were  clothed 
with  vineyards,  beneath  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  which  peeped 
the  empurpling  clusters.  The  wide-spreading  fields  from  which 
the  harvest  had  just  been  reaped,  threw  out  by  contrast  the 
gorgeoiis  decorations  of  the  emerald  pastures,  where  flowers 
of  all  hues  vied  with  each  other  in  brilliancy  and  beauty. 
Through  scenes  like  these  we  bent  our  steps  until  about  an 
hour  before  noon,  when  we  came  to  a  halt  at  the  western  foot 
of  Tabor.  Here,  in  a  secluded  glen — at  once  quiet,  cool,  and 
refreshing — we  encamped  beneath  the  outstretched  arms  of  a 
noble  sycamore.  A  pellucid  streamlet,  gushing  fresh  from  the 
mountain  side,  went  murmuring  by,  on  the  verdant  bank  of 
which  we  were  soon  reclining  in  delicious  repose,  and  par- 
taking of  our  mid-day  meal.  The  repast  ended,  the  next  five 
or  six  hours,  during  which  travelling  with  any  degree  of 
comfort  would  have  been  impossible,  were  divided  between 
slumber,  pleasant  conversation,  and  songs  of  praise.  We  then, 
as  the  sun  declined  in  the  sky,  and  the  cooler  airs  of  evening 
began  to  play  around  us,  resumed  our  journey,  which  we  con- 
tinued until  we  reached  Shunem,  at  the  base  of  little  Hermon, 
where  we  spent  the  first  night  of  our  delightfril  pilgrimage. 

On  reaching  this  border  city  of  Issachar,  we  found  the  ap* 
proaches  and  the  streets  already  well-nigh  choked  with  other 
festal  groups  who  had  arrived  before  us.    Being  situated  on  the 
cAge  of  the  great  plain  of  Jezreel,  Shunem  was  early  chosen  as 
one  of  the  "  stationary  "  cities,  m  "N<i\ivi\i\\3k»  Y^^grosA  \ft  "Zassa.  wa 
accustomed  to  assemble  at  mght  ^urvn^  \\iea  V^-vsOTftsa  \ft  «slV 
■from  Jerusalem.     Althougli  it  liaa  Yoa^  iaS^ea^  *^^  ^^wc^^  *•& 
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still  retains  its  ancient  privilege.  Singular  indeed  was  the 
scene  which  it  presented  on  the  night  of  my  visit.  The  sun 
had  long  disappeared  heyond  the  western  hills,  and  the  country 
outside  the  walls  was  becoming  shrouded  in  the  evening  twi- 
light,  while  a  solemn  hush  had  fallen  upon  hill,  and  plain,  and 
valley ;  but  within  and  around  the  gates  might  be  heard  the 
hum  of  a  multitude.  This  concourse  was  broken  up  into  groups, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  speedily  reclining  upon 
mats  spread  upon  the  ground,  surrounded  by  baskets  of  fridts, 
by  sheaves  and  packages;  while,  in  a  spirit  of  glad  fellowship, 
they  were  for  some  time  engaged  in  recounting  to  each  other 
the  enjoyments  and  incidents  of  the  day.  Por  you  must 
understand  that  these  pilgrim  bands  seldom  impose  upon  the 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  where  they  thus  rendezvous,  but  are 
accustomed  to  encamp  in  the  open  streets.  One  main  reason  for 
this  practice  is,  to  avoid  the  ceremonial  defilement  that  might 
be  contracted  by  entering  the  abodes  of  the  inhabitants,  where- 
by they  would  be  legally  disqualified  for  participating  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  approaching  festival.  For  some  time  I 
moved  about  musingly  among  these  happy  companies,  inhaling 
the  fragrance  that  breathed  around,  and  listening  to  the  meriy 
laughter  of  the  young,  the  sedate  converse  of  the  aged,  and  the 
sweet  harmonies  that  ascended  from  the  lips  of  the  more  devout 
and  spiritual ;  nor  was  it  until  almost  every  sound  was  hushed, 
every  light  extinguished,  and  every  eye  was  closed  in  peaceful 
slumber,  that  I  sought  my  primitive  couch. 

As  soon  as  the  earliest  blushes  of  morning  suffused  the 
eastern  sky,  the  presidents  of  the  pilgrim  bands  were  awake, 
and  roused  their  fellow-travellers  by  the  thrilling  proclamation : 
'<  Arise !  and  let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  to  the  Lord  our  God.''  This 
welcome  summons  fell  gratefully  upon  our  ears,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  prepared  to  resume  our  journey  Zionwards. 
Band  after  band,  in  an  immense  procession,  issued  from  the 
southern  gate,  ag^ain  singing  in  concert  those  sacred  strains 
which  the  gifted  Asaph  had  composed  and  bequeathed.  The 
joumeyings  of  the  next  three  days,  though  varied 
change  of  scenery  and  freshness  of  interest, 
same  general  character  as  the  one  I  have 
scribed    I  shall  therefore  pass  over  this  1^1^00.1 

and  hasten  to  relate  a  few  particxilan 

approach  to  the  Holy  City. 
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It  was  near  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  day  when  we  climbed 
the  last  accliT^ities  which  hid  Jerusalem  from  our  anxious  eyes. 
Numerous  companies  were  in  advance  of  us,  and  many  more 
were  wending  their  way,  in  picturesque  order,  in  our  rear,  as  far     ' 
as  our  gaze  could  reach.  At  length,  on  gaining  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  on  Olivet,  the  sacred  capital  burst  upon  us,  engirdled 
with  its  mighty  bulwarks,  crowned  by  its  gorgeous  sanctuary, 
and  blazing  with  the  glory  of  an  evening  sun.    And  now  it 
was  that  the  patriotic  ardour  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Jewish  character  flashed  forth.     Every  eye  was  entranced,  and 
every  heart  was  kindled  by  the  sight.    The  greater  part  of  our 
band,  as  well  as  of  those  which  continued  momently  to  arrive, 
paused,  fell  upon  their  knees  in  adoring  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion, or  threw  up  their  hands  towards  heaven,  while  they 
spontaneously  commenced  singing  that  ancient  and  stirring  ode 
of  our  nation : — "  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth,  is  Moimt  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the 
Great  King.     God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge;"  and 
so  on,  until  they  came  to  the  climax  of  the  sublime  pean, 
"  for  THIS  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever ;  he  will  be  our 
guide  even  unto  death  " — ^and  here  the  voices  of  the  multitude 
assumed  an  emphasis  of  strength  and  triumphant  fulness  that 
absolutely  startled  me,  and  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  that  encircle  the  city  of  the  tribes. 

The  splendour  of  the  spectacle,  the  witchery  of  the  music,  the 
rush  of  holy  associations,  the  sympathetic  excitements  of  the 
hour,  and  the  near  prospect  of  repose  after  all  their  fatigues, 
rallied  the  sinking  energies  of  the  pilgrims  for  the  last  stage  of 
the  journey.  The  valley  at  our  feet,  abounding  with  gardens 
and  groves,  and  dotted  over  with  innumerable  tents  and  moving 
flgures,  allured  us  on ;  and  the  ample  gates  of  the  city  opened 
their  arms  to  embrace  us.  Before  commencing  our  descent^ 
however,  a  messenger  was  despatched  by  each  company  to 
announce  the  new  arrivals  and  to  arrange  for  our  reception. 

*  While  he  was  on  his  way,  preparations  were  made  for  entering 

•  the  city  and  meeting  our  friends  in  a  befitting  manner.  The 
wheat-sheaves  were  wreathed  with  lilies  and  the  first-frnits^ 
crowned  with  garlands;  the  baskets,  some  of  which  were  of 

silver  filagree,  were  decked  out  ml\imu<t\itoate,  and  all  their 
j&'eshest  fruits  and  flowers  were  exposed  \.o  N\fc^%  ^^j^  -^^sNir^ 
in  the  phalanx  now  unfurled  itB\)mxi«v^^^^^'^^^'«^»*s^^Q^ 
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the  name  of  the  town  or  stationary  city  to  which  it  helonged^ 
Thns  equipped,  and  headed  by  the  president,  we  swept  onwards^ 
at  a  joyous  pace,  towards  the  goal  of  our  desires.  On  nearing 
the  gate,  a  group  of  the  priesthood,  in  their  pure  white  vest- 
ments, advanced  to  meet  us.  Behind  them  came  a  body  of 
citizens,  clad  in  holiday  attire,  many  of  whom  were  expecting- 
some  of  their  kindred  from  the  country,  and  had  thus  come- 
forth  to  give  them  an  early  greeting.  In  the  open  area  within 
the  gate  was  a  company  of  Jewish  maidens,  robed  in  white,, 
their  dark  tresses  flashing  with  jewellery,  and  their  ivory  brows 
encircled  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  Like  the  companions  of 
Miriam  and  Deborah  in  an  earlier  age,  these  damsels  held  in 
their  hands  a  timbrel  or  a  harp,  with  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  accompany  the  exulting  strains  of  the  pilgrims  as  .the 
procession  entered  within  the  walls.  The  words  selected  to 
celebrate  this  happy  consummation  of  their  journey,  with  the 
palaces  of  Zion  around  them,  and  the  majestic  temple  shining^ 
full  in  view,  consisted  of  that  inspiring  ode,  which  has  been 
used  by  generation  after  generation  of  God's  people  without 
ever  losing  any  portion  of  its  freshness  and  interest : — 

**  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  Let  ns  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  Jerusalem  ! 

Jerusalem  is  huilded  as  a  city  that  is  compact  together. 

Thither  the  trihes  go  up,  the  tribes  of  the  Lord  unto  the  testimony  of  Israel,. 

and  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
For  there  are  set  thrones  of  Judgment— the  thrones  of  the  house  of  David. 
Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem;  they  shall  prosper  that  lore  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces. 
For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee  I' 
Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek  thy  good." 

As  we  passed  along  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City,  singing 
this  sublime  song,  the  tradesmen  came  forth  from  their  shop» 
and  bazaars  to  ofler  us  a  fraternal  greeting,  exclaiming  in  all 
the  warmth  of  their  hearts,  "  Oh,  our  brethren  of  Capernaum, 
&c.,  you  are  welcome  to  the  city  of  our  solemnities."  Myriads- 
of  other  inhabitants,  too,  of  all  ranks,  stood  at  the  doors,  or  iu 
the  balconies  of  their  houses,  and  showered  upon  us  their 
salutations,  as  we  moved  along  towards  the  dwellings  of  our 
kindred,  or  to  our  temporary  lodgings.  As  regards  myself,. 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  my  warm-hearted  cousin 
refused  to  allow  me  to  quit  the  company  m^  ^\a<;^\\^^ 
travelled  so  pleasantly  from  Galilee,  so  long  a&  ^liciey  <^<oiiVAs;AS2^\a^ 
Jerusalem,    I  was  only  too  happy  to  accede  to  tiaa  «£T«a\^ 
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by  wMch  I  secured  the  most  agreeable  companionships  daring 
the  "  feast  of  weeks." 

The  morrow  after  our  arrival  was  partly  devoted  to  repose 
and  partly  to  preparation  for  the  first  day  of  the  festival,  which, 
together  with  the  last,  is  always  kept  as  a  holy  day,  during 
which  all  labour  is  suspended,  and  the  mighty  congregation 
consecrates  its  precious  hours  to  the  solemnitieB  of  the  temple 
service.  At  length  the  sixth  of  Sivan  dawned,  yet  not  before  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  were  astir.  Long  ere  the  grey  vapour* 
of  night  had  withdrawn  from  the  crests  of  Olivet,  the  sonorous 
tones  of  a  trumpet  were  heard  proclaiming  to  the  silent  city 
the  commencement  of  the  festival.  This  signal  was  followed 
by  the  opening  of  the  gate  of  Nicanor ;  simultaneously  with 
which  a  deputation  of  priests  might  be  seen  moving  on  the 
city  walls,  from  whence,  at  different  points,  they  announced 
that  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  about  to  begin.  A 
group  of  the  same  distinguished  order,  attired  in  their  festal 
robes,  visited  also  the  four  comers  of  the  temple,  to  perform 
the  same  important  office  by  the  triumphant  clangour  of  the 
silver  trumpets  consecrated  to  these  special  occasions. 

Through  the  glorious  vista  exposed  to  view  by  the  imfolding 
of  the  brazen  gates  of  the  sanctuary,  could  be  dimly  seen  the 
Templar  Levites,  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  the  broad  shadows  of 
the  porticoes.  The  morning  watch  were  still  pacing  their 
measured  rounds,  while  the  water  porters  were  bearing  large 
vessels  of  that  essential  element  to  cleanse  the  altar  and  its 
purlieus.  And  above  the  gate  of  Shushan,  in  the  eastern 
fagade  of  the  temple,  the  sacred  lire  of  the  brazen  altar  might 
be  seen  to  flash  forth  more  vividly,  and  to  send  up  a  denser 
column  of  smoke  into  the  sapphire  sky,  as  the  attendants  fed 
its  flame  vrith  fresh  combustibles. 

As  day  got  up,  the  signs  of  the  approaching  festival  multi- 
plied on  every  side.     On  going  forth  into  the  streets  shortly 
after  sunrise,  streams  of  people,  decked  with  nosegays  and 
attired  in  holiday  garb,  were  already  in  motion.    Some  of  them 
were  hastening  towards  the  gates,  to  meet  and  welcome  such 
of  their  friends  from  the  country  as  had  been  unable  to  reach 
Jerusalem  on  the  previous  evening.    Others  were  hurrying  to 
the  places  thej  had  secured  ior  vieVva^  t\ie  «^^taftlea,  the  pro- 
cessions,  and  the  pageantries  oi  t\ie  o^jg^Votl.   "^q\.  ^Ics^  ^^sc% 
engaged  in  decking*  out  their  wm^o^r^  Wi^  ^<i«t»  m^Xstwa^is^ 
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of  trees,  and  gailandB  and  festoons  of  flowers ;  while  from  their 
halconies  and  house-tops  hanners  of  white  linen  floated,  sur- 
Bunmted  also  by  boughs  and  wreaths  of  roses  and  lilies.  These 
deooratians  were  intended  to  denote  the  verdure  that  flourished 
around  Mount  Sinai  at  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  of  which 
erent  the  Pentecost  is  regarded  as  a  memorial.  You  cannot 
eonoeiTe,  my  dear  sister,  the  picturesque  effect  produced  through- 
out the  entire  city  by  this  floral  garniture,  many  of  the  streets 
presenting  the  appearance  of  continuous  arbours,  pleached  and 
engrailed  with  nosegays.  Besides  these  occupations,  many  of 
flie  moTing  multitude  were  getting  ready  their  own  offerings, 
and  preparing  for  the  part  they  were  themselves  to  take  in  the 
foJemnity.  In  whatever  direction  I  bent  my  steps,  I  met  with 
glad,  bright  fiuses,  and  even  strangers  as  I  passed  them  wished 
me  joy  of  the  happy  day. 

It  was  yet  early  in  the  morning  when  the  processions  began 
to  form,  and  proceed  to  the  temple  for  worship  and  sacrifice. 
Most  of  the  people  walked  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  com- 
panies, headed  by  a  leader,  'and  attended  by  musicians.  Some 
of  these  bands  assembled  in  the  spacions  comrts  belonging  to  the 
mansions  of  the  inhabitants ;  others  formed  in  the  open  areas  of 
the  city ;  but  probably  an  equal  number  organized  themselves  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  When  the  appointed  hour  arrived, 
the  tramp  of  this  vast  sandalled  host  oommenoed ;  music  struck 
19  as  by  enchantment  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  living  pageant 
swept  on  in  pomp  and  glory  to  the  shrine  of  Deity.  The 
musicians  and  people  of  each  company  continued  playing  and 
linging  until  they  reached  the  temple  mount,  when  every  man, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  took  his  basket  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  went  forward  till  he  came  to  the  court  of  IsraeL  The 
following  are  the  words  in  which  they  poured  forth  their  joyous 
and  exulting  foelings : — 


••Hiillcli^ah!  PkalKGod  lafeta  mattmujz  pniKfcSm  in  the imamait of 


Pkmae  kim  lor  his  ad^oj  aeta:  pnitc  kSa  MCOvdiBf  t»  his  cxceUcst 
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description.  Scattered  on  the  declivities  of  Oliyet,  under  the 
sycamores  that  fringe  the  banks  of  Kedron,  or  nnder  the 
shadow  of  some  projecting  crag,  might  be  seen  gronps  and 
circles  of  the  happy  pilgrims  to  Zion,  richly  robed,  and  often 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers.  Some  were  talking,  some 
singing,  some  feasting,  and  not  a  few  were  bargaining.  A  few 
parties,  better  able  to  afford  the  indulgence,  haft  supplied 
themselves  with  elegant  tents,  which,  from  their  pnre  white 
colonr  and  the  little  streamers  flying  from  the  top,  contrasted 
pleasantly  with  the  emerald  tints  of  the  valley's  bosom.  Here 
and  there  might  be  seen  companies  of  banqnetters,  both  t»^ 
and  poor ;  for  it  is  the  beneficent  cnstom  of  onr  people  on  theee 
religious  festivals  to  have  great  entertainments  outside  the 
walls,  at  which  the  residue  of  the  peace  and  free-will  offerings 
are  consumed,  and  to  which  strangers,  orphans,  widows,  and 
the  poor,  are  freely  invited.*  How,  my  dear  Adah,  can  m 
sufficiently  admire  and  extol  the  humanity  and  benignity  d 
that  law  which  thus  procures  for  the  outcasts  of  society  a  few 
days  of  plenty,  kindly  recognition,  and  happy  fellowship. 

But,  besides  these  features  of  the  spectacle,  I  must  not  mnit  s 
to  refer  to  the  numerous  booths  and  stalls,  some  of  them  spacious,  | 
that  rose  in  every  direction,  in  which  the  most  multifeuioiis 
merchandise  was  collected,  and  around  which  crowds  were  con- 
tinually gathered.  Here  might  be  procured  articles  of  every 
description,  both  utilitarian  and  luxurious;  from  the  pottery 
and  hand-mills  for  domestic  use,  wine-presses  and  ploughs  for 
the  vineyard  and  the  field,  to  the  rarest  cosmetics  of  the  lad/s 
toilet.  Here  was  the  honey  of  Hebron,  the  fine  linen  of  Beth- 
shan,  rose-cakes  from  Damascus,  glass  from  Sidon,  balsam  from 
Jericho,  myrrh  from  Arabia,  and  other  luxuries  which  time 
would  fail  me  to  enumerate.  With  such  elements  of  gratifi- 
cation at  their  command,  can  you  wonder  that  this  annual 
harvest  home  should  be  anticipated  with  ardour  and  celebrated 
with  enthusiastic  delight  ?  Here,  for  the  present,  my  excellent 
sister,  I  must  conclude.  Promising  you,  however,  an  early 
renewal  of  these  communications,  I  remain  your  affisetionate 
brother,  Heber. 
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For  aerenl  sncoeediiig  months,  during  which  time  Heber  was  diligently  engaged 
in  tiie  studies  ivhich  had  attracted  him  from  his  Egyptian  home,  letter  after  letter 
«Hitinaed  to  koep  up  a  lofliig  oommimi<m  between  brother  and  sister.  But  as  the 
Mttftrn  tOQched  upon  in  these  communications  are  foreign  to  the  subjects 
iriiieh  we  are  attempting  to  illustrate,  we  shall  pass  over  them  in  silence.  At 
length,  howercT,  towards  the  doee  of  autumn,  an  epistle  was  despatched  flrom 
Jsraaakm  filled  with  the  most  startling  intelligence.  During  the  cnsus  of  the 
xeddent  population  of  Palestine,  which  was  being  carried  out  with  great  rigour 
fey  the  austere  Cyrenius,  a  decayed  branch  of  the  royal  house  of  David  had  come 
fton  Nazareth  to  Bethlehem,  Ihe  ancestral  city,  to  be  enrolled.  Owing  to  the 
liflnx  of  strangers  brought  togetiier  firom  all  parts  of  the  land  on  the  same  errand, 
an  the  places  of  public  resort  were  thronged,  so  much  so  indeed  that  many  of  the 
pooler  visitors  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  most  wretched  accommodation. 
8adi  was  the  condition  of  the  humble  pair  from  Nazareth.  They  had  no  choice  but 
tsihare  with  the  cattle  the  shelter  of  the  stabling  of  the  caravansera.  While  tarry- 
iaghere^  under  these  distressing  dronmstances,  a  mysterious  birth  took  plaee, 
MBonpanied  by  divine  om^is.  Angels  appeared  to  some  shepherds  who  were  watch- 
lag  their  flocks  by  night  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  announced  the  event  as  the 
advent  of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  A  strange  star  shone  nightly  over  the  spot, 
vUeh  attracted  attention  tax  and  near  from  its  singular  brightness  and  beauty.  The 
nmoor  of  the  wonderful  stranger  spread  like  lightning,  and  visitors  flocked  to  the 
aeene  of  the  nativity,  each  one  on  his  or  her  return  contributing  to  augment  the  ex- 
^bment.  On  his  presentation  in  the  temple,  according  to  the  law,  the  venerable 
Ifciiini,  recognising  in  the  extraordinary  babe  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  took  him 
hhis  arms  and  blessed  him.  This  fact,  when  known,  added  immeasurably  to  the 
fidUie  sensation.  The  common  people  were  everywhere  hailing  him  as  the 
franised  Deliverer  of  their  nation,  sent  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  revive  their 
boiMSJuBt  as  their  independence  was  threatened  with  extinction.  The  priest- 
kood became  alarmed;  the  Pharisees  sneered;  the  Saducees  scoffed;  Herod, 
ftongh  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  was  at  first  seized  with  a  panic  on  the 
alrent  of  this  unexpected  rival  of  his  dynasty ;  but  stung  by  jealousy  and  rage, 
ke  ordered  the  massacre  of  all  the  infiuits  in  Bethlehem,  determined  at  all  hazards 
t»  exterminate  the  royal  babe  of  David's  illustrious  lineage.  Whether  the  infant 
Jesus  perished  with  the  other  innocents  was  unknown  by  Hcber  when  he  wrote 
fliese  wondrous  tidings.  Sach  was  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  case.  We, 
kowefver,  know  how,  warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  his  parents  took  him  secretly  by 
tig^t  and  fled  into  Egypt,  where  they  abode  till  the  storm  was  overpast. 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  on  this  theme.  We  have  referred  to  it 
inddentally  as  illustrative  of  the  chronology  of  the  period  under  review.  At  the 
dose  of  the  letter  relating  the  preceding  facts,  there  is  a  sort  of  postscript,  des- 
criUng  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and 
with  this  we  conclude  these  sketches  of  the  Oiusat  Fkbtivals  of  Jesusaleh. 

The  all-engrofising  topic  of  the  time  has  tempted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  so  far,  as  to  leave  but  the  scantiest  space  to  refer 
to  the  last  of  the  three  great  festivals  of  our  people,  which  com- 
menced on  the  Idth  day  of  Tizri  (corresponding  with  the  end  of 
September),  and  continued  for  eight  days.  The  first  and  last 
days  of  the  feast  are  observed  with  the  strictest  sanctity  and 
solemnity;  hut  the  intermediate  ones  are  devoted  to  e^^r^  V^^ 
of  innooent  gaiety  and  merrimeift ;  indeed  it  is  Vj  i«iX  \}ftsi 
moet  jocund  occasion  enjoyed  hy  the  nation,  w\iic\i,  «a  «b\.  ^^ 
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quitting  the  temple,  the  worshippers  pass  in  slow  and  solemn 
procession  round  the  altar  of  humt  offering,  and,  in  doing  so, 
each  one  places  a  willow  hranoh  against  it,  accompanying  the 
act  with  the  petition,  loudly  uttered,  "  Save  now,  I  heseech  thee, 
O  God !  O  Lord,  I  heseech  thee,  send  now  prosperity !"  And 
then,  as  they  turn  away  and  quit  the  court,  they  heartily  pro- 
nounce what  is  called  the  henediction  of  the  altar :  "  Beauty  be 
to  thee,  O  altar!  Beauty  he  to  thee,  O  altar!" 

The  joyousness  of  the  morning  service,  however,  is  far  tran- 
scended hy  that  of  the  evening  rites,  which,  from  their  wildness 
and  extravagance,  seem  scarcely  to  comport  with  the  sacredness 
of  the  spot  on  which  they  are  celehrated.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pro- 
yerh  among  our  brethren  here,  that  "he  who  never  saw  the 
rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  water,  never  saw  rejoicing  in  all  his 
life."  As  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  have  fsillen,  multitudes 
flock  into  the  court  of  the  women,  where  preparations  have 
been  made  for  a  general  and  unrestrained  rejoicing.  Four  huge 
g^olden  candelabras,  with  four  golden  basins  filled  with  oil  a^ 
tached  to  each,  have  been  lighted,  which  diffiise  a  brilliant 
illumination.  The  balconies  around  the  court  are  filled  with 
females ;  while  upon  the  marble  pavement  below  are  assembled 
thousands  of  distinguished  Jews,  including  members  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  rulers  of  synagogues,  rabbis  of  the  schools,  together 
vnth  nobles  and  grandees  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  The  fifteen 
steps,  leading  from  the  court  of  Israel  into  that  of  the  women, 
are  occupied  by  the  Levitical  orchestra.  At  a  musical  signal, 
the  whole  body  of  great  and  learned  and  reverent  men,  holding 
lighted  flambeaux  in  their  hands,  fall  to  dancing,  leaping,  and 
capering  with  all  their  might,  indulging  too  in  the  most  extra- 
ordinary gesticulations,  and  singing  hymns  and  lauds  all  the 
while,  to  the  great  amusement  and  delight  of  the  common 
people,  who  stand  by  looking  on.  In  these  exploits — these 
curious  outgoings  of  a  nation's  joy — the  greater  part  of  the 
night  is  spent;  the  chief  actors  in  this  religious  comedy  coU" 
ceiving  that  the  more  they  abase  themselves — ^like  David  before 
the  ark — in  these  exhibitions,  the  more  they  deserve  the  com- 
mendation and  applause  of  the  spectators. 

With  this  partial  sketch  of  this  most  exciting  festival  I  must 
conclude  my  letter,  merely  adding  that  the  succeeding  day's 
ceremonies  were,  to  a  great  extent,  a  repetition  of  those  thus 
hastily  described,  \o\u»,  &c.,  Hebeb. 
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Saul  UaplBg  lli>  elaUH  ol  the  wiUKWiu  u  the  sluniog  at  Etepben. 

HiBTO&iCAL  and  rcli^oiu  isteicsts  have  all,  more  or  less,  u 
penoual  aspect.  The  biograpbies  of  greet  men  constitute  at 
once  the  illnstratioii  and  charm  of  hamaa  progresi^.  God  acts 
bj  ioatnuiieiitalitj.  By  men  he  cstabliBhea  the  august  mysterr 
irf  hii  proridence;  and,  thongh  he  ia  "but  o'lrQ.mleT^TtA&tV  \v> 
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the  great  work  of  interpretation  he  again  employs  the  services 
of  men.  We  can  never  entirely  dissociate  even  abstract  systems 
from  the  names  of  those  influential  individuals  by  whom  they 
were  founded,  and  to  whose  intelligent  and  persistent  devotion, 
under  God,  their  establishment  must  be  attributed.  This  is  true, 
not  only  of  the  more  imiform  and  natural  phenomena  of  history, 
but  of  the  unusual  and  supernatural  also.  We  cannot  dream 
of  old  Roman  glory,  for  instance,  without  seeing  the  shades  of 
the  Caesars  moving  grandly  in  the  forefront  of  the  picture. 
Mahomet  will  be  remembered  until  Mahometanism  shall  be 
forgotten.  The  faith  of  ancient  Judea  is  eternally  associated 
witii  the  name,  because  it  was  historically  associated  with  the 
mission,  of  Moses.  And  Christianity  is  only  a  system  of  signi- 
ficance and  power  as  it  embodies  the  grace  and  magnifies  the 
glory  of  Him  **  whose  name  is  above  every  name." 

There  have  been  very  few,  however,  who  have  risen  through 
the  struggles  and  labours  of  life  to  honours  and  renown  thus 
exalted  and  universal.  The  fame  of  the  great  mass  of  even  the 
most  famous  is  secondary  and  subordinate,  not  primary  and 
supreme.  If  only  those  were  remembered  by  mankind  who  have 
founded  nations  and  enduring  systems,  but  few  would  survive 
the  common  obHvion  of  death ;  the  muster-roU  of  saints  and  of 
heroes  would  be  cut  down  to  a  brevity  almost  dishonourable  to 
th^  race,  and  oppressively  discouraging  to  the  ambitious  amongst 
men.  It  is  given,  therefore,  to  those  who  faithfully  serve,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  victoriously  command,  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  rewards  of  fame ;  and  those  who  fill  well  a  position 
inferior  to  many,  may,  by  the  radiance  and  consistency  of  their 
virtues,  supersede  in  glory  those  who  occupy  with  indifference 
the  highest  stations.  The  man  who,  by  his  physical  or  moral 
prowess,  wins  for  himself  a  throne,  at  the  same  time  wins  a 
corresponding  celebrity;  the  patriotic  minister  of  an  imbecile 
monarch  will  hand  down  to  posterity  a  noble  reputation,  whilst 
the  object  of  his  service  shall  descend  into  an  ever-gathering 
obscurity  and  contempt. 

The  gospel  will  never  be  known  as  the  production  of  Paul, 
though  the  world  is  infinitely  indebted  to  Paul  for  its  exposition 
and  confirmation.    It  is  called  by  the  name,  as  it  was  eliminated 
j&om  the  lovBy  the  labours,  and  ^e  exAxjcraxvo^  Q»i  Cbxiat.    In  the 
holy  emulations  of  diBcipleakMip,  it  -s^VJi^  xiBset  \»  V^^^Q3fiai^  \ft 
sajr,  "lam  of  Paul,"  or  "Iwa  oi  Y^^etV'  >eaft  w\ii«»iav«^ 
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the  consecration  must  be  to  Christ  alone.    And  yet  Panl  or  Peter 
or  John  has  each  his  individual  character,  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinctest  recognition — ^has  each  lived  a  life,  and  performed  a 
service,  the  motives,  bearings,  and  issues  of  which  demand  the 
most  reverential  investigation  and  the  most  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment.    In  pursuing  this  investigation  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  let  it  not  be  imagined,  then,  that  we 
exalt  the  servant  at  the  exjtonse  of  the  master.     To  understand 
Christianity,  it  is  needfid  that  we  understand  Paul,  its  great  and 
its  authorized  expositor.    It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Paul's  life 
that  he  glorified  Christ  in  all  he  did.    **  God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory  save  in  the  cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,"  was  the 
protest  of  his  lips,  confirmed  by  a  long  career  of  sacred  and 
unwavering  devotion.    The  great  purpose  of  a  man's  life  is  as 
abiding  as  his  fame ;  it  can  never  be  thwarted.  By  all  that  Paul 
did  in  his  own  day,  he  magnified  the  Saviour  of  sinners  ;  by  all 
that  shall  be  honestly  done  with  Paul's  life  and  wiitings  in  any 
age,  the  Saviour  of  sinners  must  still  be  magnified. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
this  illustrious  servant  of  God,  therefore,  we  need  not  employ  a 
single  word  in  vindication  either  of  the  legitimacy  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject.  Neither  need  we  spend  a  single  moment 
in  specifying  any  of  the  elements  of  its  attraction  and  sacred 
interest.  The  intimate  connection  of  Paul's  labours  with  the 
early  extension  of  the  gospel  in  the  earth,  has  already  entitled 
him  to  the  grateful  reverence  of  mankind ;  and,  as  everything 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  man  will  reflect 
itself  in  the  writings  and  the  labours  of  the  apostle,  we  shall 
feel  more  than  a  personal  encouragement  to  proceed  with  care 
and  even  with  enthusiasm  through  our  task.  The  church  is 
indebted  to  Paul  for  its  clearest  interpretations  of  the  natui*e  of 
its  faith ;  to  him  the  world  is  indebted  very  mainly  for  the 
practical  blessings  of  Christianity.  This  double  obligation  will 
hidace  us  to  follow  his  earthly  course  with  solemn  solicitude,  and 
we  hope  will  secure  for  us  the  deep  sympathy  of  a  wide  circle 
of  readers. 

The  materials  for  a  consecutive  and  complete  biography  of 
Paul  are  limited  in  form,  but  are  unusually  full  in  suggestive- 
ness  and  import     His  Brat  years    are   \)ut   Nery    ^9;x^i^d^ 
alluded  to  in  sacred  writ     The  Book  of  the  Acta  oi  Vli^ift  K^a&\Xfc^ 
wiU  am>rd  ub  a  summary  sketch  of  his  eaxly,  wA  » 
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adequate  report  of  his  middle  and  most  active  life.  There  is 
much  information,  also,  respecting  his  missionary  tours  and  toils 
incidentally  communicated  in  the  Episties.  A  gloomy  obscurity 
rests  over  his  last  years,  and  all  the  knowledge  we  can  command 
of  his  experiences  at  this  period  must  be  gleaned  from  sundry 
hints  contained  in  his  own  letters,  and  from  a  few  words  of  his 
disciple  Clement,  which,  fortunately,  the  world  has  not  lost.  It 
will  be  found,  however,  that  a  ju^cious  use  of  materials  which 
may  appear  thus  scanty,  with  an  occasional  appeal  to  contem- 
poraneous literature,  may  be  made  to  frimiBh  an  account  more 
consecutive,  elaborate,  and  authentic,  than  could  be  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  almost  any  other  man  of  so  peculiar  a  sphere 
and  of  so  early  an  age. 

The  nature  of  our  subject,  we  think  it  well  here  to  premise, 
will  demand  that  more  than  a  bare  chronology  of  events  shall 
be  sought  in  our  enquiries.  In  order  to  understand  Paul,  either 
in  his  natural  individual  character,  or  in  his  labours  and  triumphs 
as  a  servant  of  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  comprehend,  at  least 
in  some  sort,  the  diverse  religious  and  social  influences  under 
which  his  mind  was  trained  to  its  stupendous  grasp  and  its  in- 
flexible purposes.  However  supematurally  aided,  his  temper 
and  his  doings  may  be  submitted  to  those  calculations  by  which 
we  ordinarily  test  and  explain  the  idiosyncrasies  and  distinctive 
features  of  men.  We  shall  have,  therefore,  as  far  as  is  possible 
with  our  materials  and  our  space,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  his 
family;  the  customs,  manners,  and  general  intellectual  and  moral 
resources  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  bom ;  the  education  he 
would  be  likely  to  receive,  first  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  and 
afterwards  imder  the  more  distinguished  tuition  of  Gamaliel 
at  Jerusalem ;  the  progress  of  his  faith,  through  the  sublime 
process  of  his  conversion,  from  an  intolerant,  devout,  and  in- 
telligent ritualism,  to  a  broad,  severe,  and  liberal  apprehension 
of  spiritual  Christianity ;  the  contact  of  his  renewed  judgment 
with  the  superstitions  with  which  he  had  of  old  been  £Euniliar 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  systems  of  philosophy  and  of 
idolatrous  worship  with  which  in  his  wide  wanderings  as  an 
"  ambassador  for  Christ "  he  would  become  for  the  first  time 
acquainted,  on  the  other;  the  suffeiings,  mortifications,  and 
conflicts  which  so  richly  stored  his  heart  with  the  invaluable 
fruits  of  experience;  the  condition,  intellectual,  social,  and 
religiouSf  of  the  populations  among  which  he  moved,  and  to  th« 
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diverse  pecnliarities  of  which  it  was  his  constant  aim  to  adapt 
himself^  as  the  expounder  of  the  new  faith : — all  these  things 
will  come  within  the  scope  of  our  investigations,  and  will  lend 
the  charms  of  vastness  and  variety  to  our  occupation. 

THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  SAUL. 

From  the  investigations  we  have  made,  we  are  disposed  to 
accept  the  common  and  natural  supposition  that  Saul  was  bom  , 
at  Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia.  We  are  not  unmindful,  how- 
ever, of  the  tradition,  reported  hj  Jerome,  that  his  native  place 
was  the  small  town  of  Gischala,  in  Galilee.  This  tradition  is 
incredible  on  several  grounds.  That  Saul's  parents  once  resided 
there  may  be  probable ;  but  that,  at  a  very  eaiiy  age,  Saul  was 
living  in  Tarsus  is  certain ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  tradition 
that  he  was  not  bom  in  that  city  attempt  to  account  for  his 
early  removal  from  Gischala  by  the  gross  anachronism,  that  the 
taking  of  the  town  by  the  Romans  rendered  such  a  step  neces- 
sary. It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  event  happened  at  a 
late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  war.  Paul  him- 
self says,  "  I  am  a  man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus  ;"*  and,  *<  I 
am  vexily  a  man  which  am  a  Jew,  bom  in  Tarsus,  &c.''t  Jerome 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  tradition  above  mentioned  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  literal  significancy  of  the  Apostle's 
declarations,  %  "  I  am  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ; "  and,  "  Are 
they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I."  This,  however,  is  plainly  the  result 
of  interpreting  the  words  in  too  restricted  a  sense  ;  for  though 
Paul  was  (as  we  shall  shortly  see]  by  buth  a  Hellenist,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  could  not,  therefore,  speak  of  himself  as  a 
Hebrew.  We  are,  consequently,  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  Neander  that  *'  Jerome  must  have  taken  up  this  false 
account  {talem  fahulam  accepimus,  are  his  own  words)  without 
proof,  in  a  very  thoughtless  manner."§ 

With  a  civic  pride,  which  is  more  than  pardonable,  Paul 
speaks  of  himself  as  **  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."||  The 
boast  was  not  an  empty  one.  Tarsus  was  situated  near  the 
western  border  of  the  Cilician  plain,  where  the  river  Cydnus 
flows  in  a  rapid  stream  from  the  snows  of  Taurus  to  the  sea. 
As  we  have  said,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.    Its 

•  Acts  xzi.  39.       +  Acts  xxii.  3.       %  Phil.  iii.  5,  and  2  Cor.  xi.  22. 

1  Hirtory  of  the  Planting  and  Trainingr  of  the  Christian  Choreh,  &c.    BiblifiiL 

GUriaet,  toL  scxzt.  p.  91,  \\  Acts  xxi.  39.  ^ 
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ancient  coins  (many  of  which  have  been  presenred,  and  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum)  bespeak  its  greatness 
through  a  long  course  of  ages  ;  in  the  period  which  intervened 
between  Xerxes  and  Alexander,  imder  the  Roman  sway,  and 
long  after  Hadrian  had  rebuilt  it.  The  surrounding  soil  was  of 
the  most  luxuriant  fertility,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
district,  bounded  by  the  mighty  Taurus,  was  an  appropriate 
.  ornament  to  the  commercial  and  scholastic  distinctions  of  the 
city.  The  port  was  formed  by  a  large  basin,  which  is  now 
entirely  dried  up;  *'a  bar  is  stretched  across  its  mouth,  and 
no  bark  enters  its  forsaken  channels."  *  Its  better  population 
(at  that  time  very  considerable)  was  composed  mainly  of 
Grecians,  by  whom  the  Greek  language  was  spoken,  and  Greek 
literature  was  studiously  cultivated.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  province  were 
either  of  Grecian  origin,  or  spoke  the  Greek  tongue,  for,  when 
Cyrus  came  with  an  army  from  the  western  coast,  and,  still 
later,  when  Alexander  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  they  found  the 
inhabitants  barbarians.  The  accomplished  authors  of  "The 
Life  and  Letters  of  St.  Paul"  thus  illustrate  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  place : — "  Like  Brest  in  Brittany,  or  Toulon  in 
Provence,  it  was  a  city  where  the  language  of  refinement  was 
spoken  and  written,  in  the  midst  of  a  ruder  population  having 
no  literature  of  their  own.  f 

The  river  Cydnus,  which  then  flowed  through  the  middle  of 
the  city,  but  which  now  holds  its  course  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
town  through  a  region  of  gardens,  has  been  made  historically 
and  classically  illustrious.  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  died 
from  bathing  in  its  waters.  Upon  its  surface,  also,  took  place 
the  famous  meeting  between  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Our 
great  dramatist  has  thus  described  the  scene : — 

Eru^rbvs.  When  she  first  met  Marc  Antony, 

She  pursed  np  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agrippa.  There  she  appeared  indeed !  or  my  reporter  devised  well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  -will  tell  you : — 
The  harge  she  sat  in,  like  a  humished  throne. 
Burned  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them ;  the  oars  were  silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stioke,  and  mode 

•  W.  H.Bartlett'B  "Yootate^aol  oval/ix^'*  &,fc.,V^\ 
+  "  Life  and  Lettera  ot  St.  P«»W'  >>7  Caa^X^w^  «Bd.l&s3rf««u 
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Tbe  water  which  fhey  heat  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 

It  heggars  all  description. 

From  the  harge 

A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 

Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 

Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 

Enthroned  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 

Whistling  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 

Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too. 

And  made  a  gap  in  nature.  , 

Agr,  Rare  Egyptian  I 

Bno,  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated.    Our  courteous  Antony 
(Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "  No  "  woman  heard  speak}. 
Being  barbered  ten  times  o*er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.* 

Thus  that  clear  cold  stream,  on  the  hanks  of  which  the  infant 
Saul  nndouhtedly  often  played,  has  been  invested  with  varied 
additional  interests.  A  military  hero  gamboled  dangeroosly  in 
its  waters.  It  was  the  theatre  on  which  unrivalled  beauty 
displayed  its  charms,  to  the  pitiable  intoxication  and  pardonable 
shame  of  a  great  and  noble  Koman.  And  it  has  received  the 
passing  homage  of  one  of  the  greatest  poetic  geniuses  that  our 
country,  we  might  say  the  world,  can  boast. 

But  the  celebrity  of  Tarsus  is  not  derived  alone,  or  chiefly, 
from  the  classic  associations  of  the  river  which  flowed  through 
its  midst,  and  which,  when  the  snows  of  Taurus  were  melting, 
rushed  impetuously  over  the  neighbouring  falls.  It  achieved  a 
higher  fame,  by  the  excellence  and  distinction  of  its  literary 
and  scholastic  institutions.  In  this  respect,  it  was  worthy  of 
comparison  with  Athens  and  Alexandria.  Indeed,  Strabo  gives 
it  the  preeminence  over  those  and  all  other  cities.  He  says : 
<'  The  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were  so  zealous  in  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  study,  that  they 
surpassed  even  the  Athenians  and  Alexandrians,  and,  indeed,  the 
citizens  of  every  other  place  which  can  be  mentioned,  in  which 
schools  and  lectures  of  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were 
established.**  It  was  most  likely  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
tinctuni  that  Au^rn^tus  made  the  city  free  *,  that  ^a,  ^<^^^M 
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the  privilege  of  being  governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
and  gave  it  freedom  from  tribute. 

Since  those  days,  like  all  great  Grecian  towns,  though  not  in 
equal  degree.  Tarsus  has  sadly  declined.  Its  decay  has  been 
gradual,  however ;  and,  though  it  is  now  a  comparatively 
insignificant  place,  it  still  preserves  some  memorials  of  its 
ancient  affluence  and  glory,  and  contains  a  population  num- 
bering, it  is  calculated,  not  many  short  of  30,000  souls.  In 
the  time  of  Abulfeda,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centuries,  it  was  surrounded 
with  a  double  wall,  and  was  occupied  by  Armenian  Christians. 
It  is  now  inhabited  by  Turks,  who  pursue  their  occupations  with 
the  ordinary  lassitude  and  serenity  of  their  race,  and  permit  the 
evidences  of  forlomness,  decay,  and  submissive  despair  to 
accumulate  continually  around  them. 

The  modern  name  of  the  city  is  Tersoos.  "  The  neighbouring 
plains,"  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  "furnish  considerable  exports  of 
com,  which,  with  imports  destined  for  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  Asia,  occasion  the  appointment  of  several  consuls,  who  here 
live  in  a  state  of  enforced  exile  from  their  native  land,  and  are 
glad  to  welcome  an  occasional  traveller,  as  one  who  reminds 
them  of  the  existence  of  the  civilized  world."* 

THE  PARENTAGE,   CITIZENSHIP,    AND  TRADE  OF  SAUL. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  approach  to 
certainty  what  was  the  social  position  of  the  parents  of  SauL 
His  father  was  a  free  citizen  of  Home,  and  the  son  was  taught 
a  trade ;  but  the  latter  of  these  facts  is  no  more  an  indication 
of  their  poverty  than  the  former  is  of  their  wealth.  The 
privilege  of  Koman  citizenship  could  be  purchased  only  for  a 
very  large  sum  of  money ;  but  it  was  not,  therefore,  monopolized 
by  the  opulent,  for  it  was  frequently  bestowed  in  consideration 
of  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  state,  and  was  hereditary. 
How  the  father  of  Paul  became  possessed  of  it,  history  affords 
no  information ;  and  tradition  is  fatally  uncertain.  Some  have 
wrongly  supposed  that  Paul  secured  it,  not  by  inheritance,  but 
because  he  was  born  in  the  enfranchised  city  of  Tarsus.  This 
explanation,  however,  is  obviously  incorrect.  We  readf  that 
when  Paul  was,  by  the  chief  cai^tain,  ordered  to  be  scourged, 
he  turned  unto  the  centurion  tiiat  sloo^Xs^  ^tv^  ^'k\.^\  '-''^aSX 
•  '*  Footsteps  of  our  Lord  and  bia  A.po«dw,"  ^.  ^.  '^  ^^^'^  T32^«iAr-'&* 
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lawftil  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  Roman,  and  imcon- 
cLemned  ?  "  The  centurion  reported  to  the  captain  this  caution. 
The  captain  said  unto  Paul :  ^*  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  ?  He 
said,  Yea.  And  the  chief  captain  answered,  With  a  great  sum 
obtained  I  this  freedom.''  Now,  this  reply  seems  to  intimate 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  this  officer,  Paul  was  not  in  a  station 
which  rendered  it  probable  that  he  could  have  purchased  his 
fineedom.  Paul  explains  this  matter  by  distinctly  saying,  "  But 
I  was  free  born."  The  birthright,  howeyer,  must  have  been 
an  inheritance  from  his  father,  and  not  the  consequence  of  any 
civic  privilege ;  for  though,  as  we  have  seen.  Tarsus  was  enfran- 
chised by  Augustus,  the  charter  ,was  limited,  and  conferred 
neither  the  jus  coloniarum  nor  the  jus  civitatis.  True,  Tarsus 
did  afterwards  become  a  Roman  colony,  and  its  inhabitants 
would  thereby  be  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  citizenship ;  but 
this  did  not  take  place  till  long  after  the  time  of  the  Apostle, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  explain  the  dignity  which  he  claimed 
with  such  advantage  to  himself,  when  the  prejudices  of  the 
rulers  and  people  of  the  holy  city  placed  his  person,  not  to  say 
his  life,  in  jeopardy.  And  the  whole  narrative  is  in  consistency 
with  this  view.  At  the  very  commencement  of  his  address  he 
had  declared  that  he  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Tarsus ;  this  asser- 
tion, however,  secured  him  no  protection  from  the  malice  or  the 
BTuel  pliability  of  the  chief  captain.  But  it  was  no  sooner 
made  known  that  he  was  a  Roman,  than  the  unscrupulous  harsh- 
Qetw  of  the  officer  was  changed  for  the  forms  of  respect ;  plainly 
indicating  that  his  claims  as  a  citizen  of  Rome  did  not  spring 
&om  his  being  a  citizen  of  Tarsus. 

In  the  absence  of  positive  information  on  this  subject,  specu- 
lations have  been  abundant,  and  are  interesting  as  proofs  of  the 
restlessness  of  the  curiosity  which  prompted,  and  of  the  inge- 
luiiy  that  could  invent  them.  Of  these,  the  most  generally 
idopted,  we  suppose  because  it  is  the  most  simple,  is,  that  the 
investors  of  Saul,  at  some  period  during  the  civil  wars  with  the 
FewBy  had  rendered  important  services  to  the  empire,  and  that, 
n  honour  and  reward  thereof,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
lenship  had  been  conferred  upon  them.  Of  this,  however,  wc 
lave  np  certain  knowledge.  Nor  do  wc  need  any.  The  fact  is 
mdisputed  that  Saul  came  into  the  world  a  frec-bom  sou  of 
Soma/  and  because  he  inherited  and  did  not  ^xkiOdl^^^  ^Ccc& 
■fi/fa/  distinction,  we  have  no  right  to  assTuae,  on.  VJaa  ^gco"\flA 
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of  his  possessing  it,  that  he  was  either  conyentionallj  noble  or 
wealthy. 

Bat,  as  we  have  ah'eady  remarked,  if  the  freedom  which  Paul 
enjoyed  did  not  necessarily  prove  his  elevation  in  the  scale  oi 
society,  so  neither  did  his  knowledge  and  practise  of  a  common 
trade  indicate  his  poverty.  The  historian  of  his  apostolic  pro- 
gress says  of  him,  when  he  met  with  Aqnila  at  Corinth :  "  And 
because  he  was  of  the  same  craft;,  he  abode  with  them,  and 
wrought;  for,  by  their  occupation,  they  were  tent-makers."* 
This  casual  statement  is  sufficiently  distinct  as  to  the  &ct  that 
Saul  had  acquired  some  practical  skill  in  this  department  of 
manual  labour.  In  his  subsequent  experiences,  he  found  it 
necessary  sometimes  to  vindicate  his  disinterestedness,  and  he 
invariably  does  so  by  alluding  to  a  fact  which  he  seems  to 
regard  as  well  known,  that  he  at  times  sustained  himself  by  his 
own  industry.  Hence,  in  his  charge  to  the  elders  of  Ephesns, 
he  says :  "  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold,  or  apparel. 
Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  these  hands  have  minigtered  unto 
my  necessities,  and  to  them  which  weye  with  mc^f  Still  more 
emphatic  is  his  declaration  to  the  Corinthians :  "  Even  unto 
this  present  hour  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  are  naked, 
and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place:  and 
labour,  working  with  our  oum  hands,"  &c.  J  The  poverty  and 
ignominy  here  confessed,  are  pleaded  rather  as  the  sacrifices  of 
faith  than  as  the  hardships  of  his  original  condition  in  life. 

Among  the  Jews,  it  was  a  maxim,  having  the  force  of  law, 
that  every  son  should  be  made  acquainted  with  one  or  other  of 
the  common  industrial  occupations  of  the  time — a  maxim,  by 
the  way,  full  of  political  and  social  wisdom,  by  observing  which 
some  modem  nations  might  greatly  improve  their  civilization. 
In  accordance  With  this  feature  of  that  race  and  age,  are  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew  writers.  **  What  is 
commanded  of  a  father  towards  his  son  ?  "  asks  one.  *<  To  cir- 
cumcise him,  to  redeem  him,  to  teach  him  the  law,  ta  teach  him 
a  trade,"  &c.  Kabbi  Judah  saith :  "  He  that  teacheth  not  lus 
son  a  trade,  does  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be  a  thief."  Rabban 
Gamaliel  (Paul's  own  tutor]  saith :  **  He  that  hath  a  trade  in 
his  hand,  to  what  is  he  like  ?  He  is  like  to  a  vineyard  that  is 
fenced,"  The  most  eminent  of  Jewish  teachers  and  priests  had 
conformed  themselves  to  this  aensii\A!&  c;\xs\AT[i.  ^^^i^c^AXL^^y3QasASL 
•  Acta  xvlii.  S.  \  Afita  xx.  ^,  ^^.  %  \  C«t.V^.  \V^a^ 
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£en  Zaocai,  who  was  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  had  been 
'tor  four  years  a  merchant.  Rabbi  Jadah,  the  great  cabbalist, 
bore  the  name  and  trade  of  Hhajat,  a  shoemaker  or  tailor.  It 
was  no  degradation  of  Paul,  therefore,  morally  or  conven- 
tionally, that  he  was  a  maker  of  tents. 

The  precise  nature  of  this  employment,  as  practised  by  Paul, 
has  been  variously  explained.  The  Fathers  suppose  Paul  to 
have  been  "  a  worker  in  leather,  or  a  tent-maker."  Chrysostom 
says :  ^  By  his  trade  he  was  employed  upon  skins."  This  sup- 
position has  evidently  arisen  from  the  fSeust  that  war-tents  were 
made  of  leather.  A  kind  of  shagged,  rough-haired  goat  was 
very  common  in  Cilioia,  the  hair*  of  which  animal  was  manu- 
factured into  a  sort  of  thick  and  very  coarse  cloth.  This 
manu&uiture  was  common  in  Paul's  province,  and  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  he  would  probably  select  this  as  his  chief 
occupation.  The  cloth  thus  manufactured  was  called  cilicia.  It 
was  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  for  the  covering  of 
tents  in  war,  and  upon  ships ;  also  for  the  tents  of  shepherds, 
more  especially  in  Syria  and  on  the  Euphrat^.  Paul's  know- 
ledge of  this  business  would  enable  him  to  work  in  the  countries 
which  he  visited.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  he  never 
made  tent<doth  save  from  those  materials  which  his  native  pro- 
vince fbmished ;  otherwise,  how  could  he  so  easily  have  pursued 
his  vocation  in  districts  where  such  materials  could  not  be  readily 
obtained? 

Paul's  parents  were  descended  from  Abraham,  and  were  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.*  Of  their  character,  temper,  and  occu- 
potiooB  we  know  nothing.  His  father  was  a  Pharisee,  f  His 
mother  does  not  receive  a  single  allusion  from  his  lips  or  pen 
throughout  his  reported  public  career.  This  circumstance  may 
'  appear,  at  first,  rather  extraordinary ;  especially  as  other  and 
jnore  distant  relationships  are  distinctly  specified.  For  instance, 
we  leam  from  Acts  xxiiL  12 — 22,  that  he  had  a  sister,  whose 
«(m,  hia  nephew,  rendered  him  a  voluntary,  delicate,  and  usefrd 
aervioe  when  his  fidelity  had  involved  him  in  personal  danger. 
In  hia  Epistle  to  the  Komans  he  speaks  of  Andronicus  and 
JwaatLf  of  Herodian,  Lucius,  Jason,  and  Sosipater,  as  "his 
kuumen."!  By  the  word  mngenes,  Lardner  decides  that  he 
most  mean  more  than  **hia  countrymen;"  wl[u\st  TVv!d\\]L<(^^  \\\. 
hit  eommfmtary  on    the   epistle,    says  that  ^^N7\u[\&^  V^  xk^ 

•PtiLULfi!MndBoBLxi.l,        +  Acte  xxiii.  6.         t  Bom.^:vV.T,VV,'KV« 
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designate  these  individuals  as  the  Apostle's  relatiyes,  it  may  alM 
merely  denote  that  they  were  of  Jewish  extraction.  The  latter' 
is  the  more  probable."  The  words  "  my  brethren,  my  kinfflnen 
according  to  the  flesh,"  are  employed  by  him*  with  an 
obvious  reference,  not  to  the  family  circle,  but  to  the  whole 
Jewish  race. 

If  personal  curiosity  wei*e  at    all  admissible    in  sueh  aa 
investigation  as  this,  we  could  almost  afford  to  regret  that  m 
know  nothing  of  the  mother  of  Paul.    "VVe  should  look  with 
reverence  on  the  portrait  of  a  woman  so  distinguished  in  her 
child.      Her  eiqperiences,  history,    manners,    disposition — the 
features  of  her  face,  the  impulses  of  her  heart,  and  the  varied 
endurances  of  her  life — ^would  be  a  pleasing  subject  of  con- 
templation.   We  can  hardly  dissociate  the  peculiar  energy  as 
well  as  tenderness  of  Paul's  nature  from  the  influences  whidi 
would  surround  him  in  his  earliest  home.    His  fiery  intuitions, 
his  strength  of  purpose  and  of  will,  his  uncompromising  fidehty, 
his  strange  and  awfal  manliness  of  conscience,  and  his  wonderfiil 
and  captivating  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  require  the  explanation 
of  maternal  dignity,  wisdom,  purity,  and  love.     But  such  an 
explanation  is  purely  ideal.    AVhy  are  the  facts  missing  ?    John 
the  Baptist  imparted  the  lustre  of  his  destiny  to  his  mother's 
name,  and  Elizabeth  is  honoured  among  women  unto  this  day. 
Mary  has  more  than  realized  the  benediction  of  the  angel: 
"  Hail !  thou  that  art  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is  with  thee : 
blessed  art  thou  among  women."    Jesus  could  not  leave  the 
earth  without  affectionately  commending  his  mother  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  disciple  "whom  he  loved."    But  the 
mother  of  Paul  has  been  memorialized  by  no  recorded  blessing 
of  heaven,  and  by  no  passing  panegyric  of  her  son ;  and  even 
tradition,  as  busy  with  the  reputation  of  the  dead  as  is  gossip 
with  the  reputation  of  the  living,  has  preserved  no  epitaph- 
no  rumour  of  her  excellences,  no  hint  of  her  destiny.     Did  she 
die  whilst  as  yet  her  Saul  was  the  innocent  and  mirthM  child? 
<^  did  ^e  live  to  behold  his  greatness,  and  to  vritness  the  many 
hardships  of  his  devout  and  active  career  ?    Did  she  weep  over 
his  conversion  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  or  did  she  rejmoe 
with  him  in  the  gospel  of  his  Lord?    We  ask  these  questions 
intnitively.    History  gives  us  a  suggestive  silence  as  its  reply. 
2!&.e  New  Testament  is  not  a  totowvc^  -mv^Xca  Xa  «»iQs!b^  ^^ 
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• 

longings  of  human  curiosity,  but  a  narrative  and  an  explication 
of  *'  the  great  redemption ;"  and  Paul,  as  the  divinely-ordained 
expositor  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  was  true  to  his  purpose ;  he 
knew  nothing  among  men  **  save  Christ  and  him  crucified."  He 
fell  into  no  autobiographical  confessions;  his  fiuth  was  never 
sacrificed  to  his  vanity;  his  devotion  never  postponed  to  his 
egotism.  Christ  was  "  all  and  in  all "  to  his  heart ;  and,  surely, 
Christ  is  enough  for  any  of  his  students. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SAUL. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  position  of  Saul's  parents,  and 
whatever  the  history  of  his  mother,  we  have  positive  testimonies 
tiiat  the  strictest  laws  of  the  Israelitish  faith  would  be  applied 
to  the  discipline  of  his  infant  mind,  and  that  no  sacred  lessons 
and  no  restraints  would  be  wanting  in  the  formation  of  his 
character.  Bejoicings  would  be  indulged  at  his  birth,  and 
solemn  ceremonieaL  would  attest  the  unreservedness  with  which 
he  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  In  writing  to 
Timothy,*  he  says :  "  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
scriptures ;"  which  intimates  that  pious  parents  among  the  Jews 
took  care  that  their  o&pring  at  a  very  early  age  should  be  fami- 
liarized with  the  divine  literature  of  their  nation.  From  the 
Talmud  we  leam  that  this  practice  was  commonly  and  religiously 
observed.  Jchuda  Ben  Thema  prescribes:!  *<At  five  years  of 
age  let  children  begin  the  Scripture;  at  ten,  the  Mishna;  at 
thirteen,  the  subjects  of  the  law."  This  appointment  will  appear 
premature  to  the  English  judgment,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  inhabitants  of  oriental  lands  come  to  maturity  at  an 
earlier  age  than  those  of  colder  and  more  fickle  climates.  In 
writing  to  the  Galatians,  Paul  speaks  of  himself]:  as  "  separated 
from  his  mother's  womb ; "  but  whether  this  signifies  more  than 
the  ordination  of  his  mission  and  office  from  the  beginning  by 
God*  or  whether  it  includes,  also,  the  &ct  of  his  having  been 
dedicated  by  his  parents  to  the  sacred  profession,  we  take  not 
upon  ourselves  to  decide.  Some  have  thought  that  the  name 
given  to  him  at  his  circumcision  "  on  the  eighth  day "  was 
chosen  as  a  pledge  of  his  consecration  to  a  holy  office — a  sug- 
gestion which,  we  may  say  here  in  passing,  does  not  eari:^  Tft>iKk 
w&ght  with  it,  but  which  we  shall  reserve  iox  iuiVXiVix  viYvXkvassov 
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on  a  subsequent  page,  when  the  name,  and  the  change  of  name» 
will  come  under  consideration. 

But  there  are  two  elements  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  estimate  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  influences  by 
which,  during  his  childhood  and  his  youth,  Saul  would  be  neces- 
sarily affected.  These  influences  will  be  best  appreciated  by 
paying  a  moment's  attention  to  two  great  radical  divisions  which 
obtained  among  the  Jews,  and  which,  for  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance, as  well  as  for  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  case 
now  in  hand,  are  worthy  of  a  little  carc^  investigation.  The 
first  of  these  distinctions  was  purely  religious  or  theological — 
that  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  second  was  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  geographical  separation  and  the  national  asso- 
ciations which  it  involved — that  of  Hellenists  and  Arameans. 
Other  minuter  divisions  might  be  specified,  but  as  they  do  not 
materially  affect  the  present  enquiry,  we  shall  pass  them  by. 

The  Sadducees  were  not  numerous,  but  they  included  generally 
the  wealthier,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  be  said;  the  more  refined, 
learned,  and  aristocratic  among  the  Jews.  They  occupied  the 
highest  offices  of  the  priesthood,  and  possessed  the  greatest 
power  in  the  Sanhedrim.  They  professed  not  to  hold  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state,  nor  did  they  recognise  any  spiritual 
existence  independent  of  the  body.*  They  protested  against 
the  sacred  books  being  overloaded  with  traditions ;  nor  would 
they  have  life  encumbered  with  a  number  of  minute  observances, 
in  addition  to  the  divine  and  comprehensive  laws  which  had  been 
given  for  its  guidance.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
this  liberalism  was  urged  as  an  apology  for  licentiousness.  They 
did  not  advocate  any  practices  or  principles  that  could  be  fairly 
said  to  tend  to  open  immorality.  On  the  contrary,  they  adhered 
strictly  to  the  moral  tenets  of  the  law,  as  opposed  to  its  mere 
formal  technicalities.  Calm,  learned,  elevated,  they  were  the 
rationalists  of  their  age,  free  from  enthusiasm  and  careless  of 
sectarian  aggrandisement.  They  taught  with  the  dignity  of 
indifference,  and  passed  away  their  lives  in  inactive  refinement 
and  cheerful  serenity. 

The  Pharisees,  on  the  contrary,  would  "  compass  sea  and  land 
to  make  one  proselyte."  Their  power  and  influence  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  was  immense.  They  were  ostentatious 
in  their  observances  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.    The 
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political  life  and  national  independence  of  the  Jews  being 
threatened  with  extinction,  directly  by  the  attacks  of  Roman 
prowess,  and  indirectly  by  the  barbarous  imbecilities  of  the 
family  of  Herod,  they  were  roused  to  intense  enthusiasm  in  the 
de&noe  of  their  laws  and  their  faith,  which  they  considered  the 
only  centre  of  national  unity  that  any  longer  remained  to  them. 
Any  efforts,  from  any  quarter,  to  curtail  or  to  undermine  the 
iojunctions  of  their  law,  or  the  religious  doctrines  which  those 
injunctions  involved,  provoked  their  zealous  opposition  and  their 
angry  resentment.  They  were  disposed  rather  to  accumulate 
the  articles  of  fSedth  than  to  sacrifice  them ;  and,  so  fax  from  per- 
mitting the  indifference  of  their  own  sect,  or  the  hostility  of  the 
Saddueees  to  effect  any  relaxation  of  devotional  rites  and  re- 
qDOosibilities,  they  insisted  on  their  severest  enforcement,  and 
continually  strove  for  their  multiplication.  Their  service  was  a 
slavery,  their  faith  a  fear,  their  piety  a  vain  display.  Hypocrisy 
was  a  fr^uent  fruit  of  the  sentiments  and  customs  cherished 
among  them ;  but  it  was  not  a  necessary  fruit ;  and  when  the 
Pharisee  was  sincere,  he  was  the  most  imcompromising,  con- 
sistent, and  self-sacrificing  of  all  God's  children.  The  severity 
of  his  moral  economy  was  sustained  with  heroic  satisfaction,  and 
the  pomp  of  his  worship  was  but  the  splendour  of  humility. 

As  we  have  seen,  Paul  was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee,  and  the  temper  of  his  whole  life  declares  that  he  was 
one  of  the  best  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  accepted 
the  severities  of  Judaism  vnth  sublime  acquiescence,  and 
cherished  its  doctrines  and  precepts  as  the  veritable  ordinances 
of  Ood.  He  was  a  devotee  in  whom  enthusiasm  was  strangely 
combined  with  intelligence,  and  with  the  deliberation  of  con- 
scious purposes. 

Paul  was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and  this  tribe  was  one  of 
those  which,  on  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  had  their  lot  cast  in 
countries  where  the  Greek  language  was  spoken.  This  dis- 
persion began  early,  as  our  readers  well  know.  The  first  great 
development  of  the  long  disaster  was  compulsoiy,  and  com- 
menced with  the  Assyrian  exile,  followed  by  the  Babylonian 
exile;  and  its  victims  settled  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Western  Asia.  Those  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  with  those 
who  lived  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  interpreted  the  holy 
books  through  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases,  and  spoke 
Jdndred  dialects  of  the  language  of  Aiam.    TYkfi^  «3^  ^^^"^^ 
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ground  called  Aramaic  Jews.  Another  dispersion  of  the  Jewi 
took  place  through  countries  where  the  Grecian  tongue  pre- 
vailed. Their  settlement  began  with  Alexander's  conquests,  waA 
was  contmued  under  the  successors  of  those  who  partitioned  the 
empire.  Their  chief  city  was  Alexandria.  They  commonly 
used  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  are  called 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  or  Jews  of  the  Grecian  speech. 

To  this  division  Paul  belonged ;  and  we  now  begin  to  perceive 
how  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  education  were  qualifying 
him  for  his  illustrious  labours  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
His  associations,  studies,  and  habits  of  thought  as  a  Pharisee, 
whilst  moulding  his  nature  to  the  requisite  firmness,  energy, 
and  moral  strength,  would,  at  the  same  time,  render  him  familiar 
with  the  grand  historical  developments  of  the  Divine  Revelation, 
and  thus  clarify  and  consolidate  his  apprehensions  of  the  new 
Christian  economy  which  he  was  called  to  proclaim  and  to 
vindicate.    On  the  other  hand,  his  associations,  studies,  and 
habits  of  thought  as  a  Hellenist,  whilst  they  would  have  a 
tendency  to  soften  the  lofty  antipathies  of  his  Jewish  pride,  and 
thus  liberalize  and  refine  his  general  sentiments,  (as  cosmopolitan 
intelligence  will  mould  a  man  to  cosmopolitan  sympathies), 
would  also  intellectually  prepare  him  for  intercourse  with  men 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  to  him  mere  foreigners  whom 
he  must  scorn,  or  whom,  at  the  dictate  of  evangelical  mercy,  he 
would  compassionate  and  patronise.  Had  Paul  been  a  Sadduoee, 
and  not  a  Pharisee,  his  conversion  would  have  worn  all  the  cold- 
ness of  a  mere  philosophic  change  of  opinion,  adorned  with  the 
learning  and  the  catholicity  of  his  Hellenistic  culture ;  whilst, 
had  he  been  an  Aramean,  and  not  a  Hellenist,  his  conversion 
would  most   likely,    humanly  speaking,    have    been    but  an 
extension  of  his  fierce  prejudices  as  a  Jew,  and  his  labours 
would  have  been  cramped^   not  only  by  the  narrowness  of 
Israelitish  traditions,  but  by  his  natural  incapacity  to  address 
himself  to  men,  to  whose  language,  literature,  and  modes  of 
thought  he  would  have  been  an  utter  stranger.     A  Sadducee 
and  a  Hellenist — ^his  faith  would  have  been  an  anomalous 
mixture,  and  an  insipid  dilution ;  a  Pharisee  and  an  Aramean, 
it  would  have  been  an  inflexible  prejudice ;  its  appeals  circum- 
scribed by  the  partiality  of  his  information,  and  its  moral  power 
debilitated,  either  by  tiie  arrogance  of  his  national  pride,  or  by 
rain  condescension  of  hia  Te\i^^a&  cSbaxitY*    But,  being  & 
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Fliarisee  and  a  Hellenist,  he  combined  all  religious  fervour  with 
the  capacity  for  a  universal  exposition  and  application  of 
religious  truth. 

Too  much,  however,  must  not  be  inferred  from  these 
observations.  They  are  not  intended  for  a  moment  to  suggest 
that  Paul  was,  in  any  large  or  general  sense,  familiar  with 
Grecian  literature.  E^  first  lessons  in  scripture  history  would 
most  likely  come  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  His  parents  were  Hellenists  truly,  but  they  were  not 
Helienizers  in  theology;  they  were  Pharisees  of  the  straitest 
sect.  And  Hellenistic  Jews  did  not  mingle  without  care  and 
dignity  with  Greek  society.  In  Paul's  writings  there  are  three 
quotations  from  Greek  poets;*  but  these  seem  to  have  been 
learned  from  social  intercourse  rather  than  from  personal 
reading.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Heuke,  t  that  the  question, 
whether  Paul  was  or  was  not  well  versed  in  Greek  literature,  is 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  his  quotations  from  the 
Greek  authors ;  but  by  the  general  structure  of  his  style,  by  his 
mode  of  argumentation,  and  by  the  whole  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts.  Neander,  with  his  usual  propriety,  remarks:  ''A 
man  of  his  mental  energy,  whose  zeal  overcame  all  difficulties 
in  his  career,  and  whose  love  prompted  him  to  make  himself 
fJEuniliar  with  all  the  mental  habitudes  of  the  men  among  whom 
he  laboured,  that  he  might  sympathise  more  completely  with 
their  wants  and  infirmities,  might  be  induced,  while  among 
people  of  Grecian  culture,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  their 
principal  writers.  But  in  the  style  of  his  representations,  the 
Jewish  element  evidently  predominates.  His  peculiar  mode  of 
argumentation  was  not  formed  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the 
Jewish,  school."  t 

Undoubtedly,  the  language  of  Paul's  infancy  was  that  idiom 
of  the  Hellemstic  Jews  in  which  his  epistles  are  written.  The 
Jews  of  all  ages  have  entertained  strong  prejudices  in  favour  of 
their  ancient  and  national  language,  and  it  is  possible  that  Paul 
might  have  learned  his  first  sentences  from  the  scripture  in 
Hebrew ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Septuagint  version  at  a  very  early  age.  And  the 
mixed  population  of  Tarsus  (brought  together  by  the  fame  of  its 

•  ActozritaS;  10or.xv.33;  and  Titus  i.  12. 
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sohools,  and  of  its  commercial  advantages)  would  strengUieii  the 
tendencies  of  this  Hellenistic  culture.  That  eity  would  be 
thronged  by  men  from  various  countries,  dressed  in  the  costumes 
of  their  diverse  nationalities,  and  speaking  their  native 
languages.  St.  Basil  says  that,  in  his  day,  Tarsus  was  a  point 
of  union  for  Syrians,  Cilicians,  Isurians,  and  Cappadocians. 
There,  also,  was  the  Greek  scholar  and  merchant;  the  agent  of 
Koman  luxury  was  there;  and  among  this  throng  the  in&nt 
Saul  was  trained.  A  mind  so  restless  and  capacious  as  his, 
must  have  imbibed  some  of  the  influences  which  would  thus 
surround  him.  Being  as  yet  a  child,  his  impressions  would  be 
but  partially  enlightened,  but  they  would  be  deep.  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature  would  be  enlarged.  He  would,  in 
bis  future  joumeyings,  recognise  many  a  national  custom,  and 
many  a  development  of  character  with  which,  in  his  infancy, 
be  had  been  struck;  and  the  recognition  would  relieve  the 
embarrassment  of  his  unqertainty,  and  impart  confidence  to  his 
mind.  The  rigid  intolerance  of  his  faith  having  been  subdued 
by  the  omnipotent  grace  of  God,  the  information  acquired  in  his 
first  days  would  tend  to  the  production  of  a  corresponding  ease, 
dignity,  and  power  of  address. 

Giving  full  force  to  this  side  of  the  question,  let  not  the 
interesting  features  of  the  other  be  forgotten.  Do  we  under- 
stand what  the  training  of  a  Jewish  mind  like  Saul's  involved? 
Sensitive,  clear,  impulsive ;  strong  in  his  feelings,  and  quick  in 
all  lus  intuitions ;  his  intellect  swayed  by  a  soul  i^  of  the 
intensest  enthusiasm,  and  acquiring,  by  tlie  steadiness  of  his 
application,  the  variety  of  his  studies,  and  the  earnestness  of  all 
his  aims,  a  strange  elasticity  and  a  mighty  penetration ;  and 
intellect  and  soul  illumined  by  an  imagination,  restless  in  action, 
and  divine  in  the  objects  of  its  contemplation ;  how  vivid, 
entrancing,  edifying,  and  consolidating  (if  we  may  use  the  word 
in  such  a  connection)  would  be  those  sacred  stories  with  which 
his  childhood  would  be  interested,  and  by  which  his  character 
and  his  faith  were  sought  to  be  formed !  It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  extravagant  fictions,  like  Kobinson  Crusoe,  have  a 
tendency  to  foster  courage,  sensibility,  and  chivalric  greatness 
in  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  perusal;  and  a  thousand 
instances  might  be  cited  in  confirmation  of  such  a  sentiment. 
But  Saul's  mind  was  constantly  familiarized  with  the  solemn 
realities  of  a  supernatural  ProvidenQe.  Bomance,  not  written 
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hy  human  poets,  bat  enacted  by  the  Almighty,  was  the  theme 
of  his  first  and  his  enduring  study.  The  stories  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob  would  be  to  him,  not  simply  the  methods 
of  his  innocent  entertainment,  but  the  holy  traditions  on  which 
his  knowledge  of  the  God  of  Israel  rested.  He  would  read  of 
the  destruction  of  Pharoah  and  his  host  in  the  waters  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  not  to  rerel  in  ideal  horrors,  but  to  leam  how  awful 
was  the  power,  and  how  sacred  was  the  law  of  God.  The 
thunders  of  Sinai  would  reverberate  aroimd  him,  a  solemn 
■attestation  that  God  did  speak.  The  songs  of  Zion,  or  the 
lamentations  which  were  uttered  by  the  waters  of  Babylon, 
would  echo  around  his  cradle.  Especially  would  he  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  his  own  peculiar  tribe.  And  mysterious 
words  had  been  spoken,  long  time  since,  by  men  to  whom  he 
was  taught  to  ascribe  prophetic  authority,  and  which  every 
child  of  the  race  might  hope  applied  to  himself.  Jacob 
had  said  with  all  but  his  last  breath,  *^  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as 
a  wolf:  in  the  morning  he  shall  ^evour  the  prey,  and  at  night 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil."  *  How  these  words  would  inspire  to 
Mthful  action,  to  stalwart  resistance  of  every  foe,  to  righteous 
joy  before  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Then  what  subduing  peace  would 
they  give  when  associated  with  those  other  words,  spoken  by 
Mosee :  **  And  of  Benjamin  he  said,  the  beloved  of  the  Lord 
shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him ;  and  the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all 
the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders."  f 
Such  were  the  promises  on  which  his  hopes  and  his  ambition 
were  fed !  promises  which  ordained  him  to  illustrious  service, 
to  noble  conflict,  to  certain  triumph,  to  immortal  security,  to 
ineffiible  companionship  with  the  Holy  One !  Well  might  his 
heart  grow  bold,  and  his  life  glow  with  sacred  heroism !  That 
he  should  have  been  a  bitter  persecutor,  who  cannot  untlerstand? 
That  he  should  become  the  most  laborious  and  successful  of  all 
the  apostles  of  Christ,  how  natural !  The  stupendous  phenor 
menon  of  his  conversion  intervenes  between  the  exploits  of  a 
glorioDS  Jew,  and  the  exploits  of  a  glorious  Christian ;  and  we 
feel  that  the  connecting  link  was  scarcely  more  Divine  than  was 
the  education  that  prepared  him  for  it,  or  the  services  to  which 
it  led. 

We  are  unable  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  Saul's  birth,  and, 
consequently,  the  chronology  of  his  life  is,  throughout,  more  or 
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less  uncertain.    Ancient  and  nnanthorized  accounts  afifiim  thai 
he  was  bom  in  the  second  year  after  Christ.    Though  this 
account  pleads  no  evidences  of  correctness,  however,  it  bears 
upon  its  face  the  stamp  of  probability.    Paul  was  a  young  man 
when  he  engaged  in  his  first  persecution  against  the  Christians.* 
His  epistle  to  Philemon,  it  is  concluded,  was  written  about 
A.D.  62 ;  and  in  that  epistle  he  calls  himself  **  Paul  the  aged," 
a  term  which,  according  to  the  usual  notions  of  that  age,  would 
imply  that  he  was  then  about  sixty  years  old.    That,  at  the 
time  of  his  conversion,  he  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion, 
seems  evident  from  the  authority  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  to  carry  out  his  cruel  designs 
against  the  followers  of  the  Messiah  immediately  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen.    Usher  and  Pearson  suppose  Paul  to 
have  been  converted  about  the  year  35 ;  Basnage,  Michaelis, 
Heinrichs,  Kohler,  and  Schott  fix  it  at  37 ;  Eichhom  at  37  or 
38 ;  De  Wette  at  35  or  38 ;  and  others  at  various  times  between 
31  and  42.    The  conclusion  fo  which  Hemsen,  Neander,  and 
Hug  have  amved  seems  the  most  probable,  that  it  took  place  in 
36.    Paul  describes  himself  as  having  been  brought  up-f  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel — an  expression  which  implies  that  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  during  the  period  of  his  boyhood,  most  likely  at 
that  period  when  the  rabbinical  system  of  education  began, 
that  is,  somewhere  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth  year 
of  his  life. 

His  first  lessons  would,  imdoubtedly,  be  received  under  the 
parental  roof;  certainly  he  would  not  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
Greek  schools.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  gone  to  some 
room  connected  with  the  synagogue,  in  which,  according  to  the 
&shion  of  the  time,  teachers  and  children  would  be  seated 
together  %n  the  floor,  and  would  pursue  their  avocations  amid 
an  incessant  buzz  of  voices.  There,  however,  he  would  do  no 
more  than  acquire  the  very  rudiments  of  learning,  reading  a 
little,  and,  perhaps,  learning  to  write.  This  religious  knowledge 
would  be  chiefly  attained  by  hearing  the  law  read  and  expounded 
in  the  synagogue,  and  from  listening  to  the  arguments  and  dis- 
cussions of  learned  doctors.  As  enquiry  was  encouraged  among 
the  Jews  at  a  very  early  age,  we  can  imagine  yoimg  Saul  often 
putting  shrewd  and  innocent  questions  to  these  erudite  expodtors 
of  the  truth ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  his  curiosity  would 

•  Acts  \U.  W.      -V  iiR^a  xxii.  %• 
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be  received  with  kindly  interest,  and  responded  tp  with  pleasure 
and  condescension. 

By  what  route  and  by  what  agencies  he  would  trityel  to 
Jerusalem,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Speculating  on 
the  probabilities  of  the  case,  we  may  suppose  that  he  went 
thither  by  water,  the  eastern  sea  having  at  that  time  been 
cleared  of  the  pirates  by  which  it  had  been  so  ruinously  infested. 
He  would  approach  Jerusalem  not  without  keen  and  pious 
emotions.  **  Thither  the  tribes  go  up,  even  the  tribes  of  the 
Lord ;  to  testify  imto  Israel,  to  give  thanks  unto  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  There  is  little  Benjamin  their  ruler,  and  the  princes 
of  Judah  their  council,  the  princes  of  Zebulon  and  the  princes 
of  Nephthali ;  for  there  is  the  seat  of  judgment,  even  the  seat 
of  the  house  of  David."  At  the  early  age  of  twelve,  his  whole 
nature  would  be  active  and  impressible.  His  imagination  would 
glow  with  every  sacred  dream,  his  eye  would  be  quick  to  detect 
the  varied  objects  of  solemn  interest  as  they  would  arise  before 
him.  His  mind  would  analyse  with  rapid  ingenuity  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  "  holy  city,"  outslxetched  before  him,  not  one  of 
which  would  his  well-stored  memory  let  slip.  He  would  recall 
the  prayers  and  vows  of  David,  and,  in  devout  sincerity,  would 
make  them  his  own : — "  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity 
within  thy  palaces.  For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sake^ 
I  will  now  say.  Peace  be  within  thee.  Because  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  our  God  I  will -seek  thy  good."  * 

We  have  now  followed  Paul  to  the  first  great  step  in  his  life. 
He  beg^s  to  appear  to  us  as  an  independent  personage.  He 
has  left  his  home,  and  is  at  Jerusalem.  What  is  he  doing  there? 
And  who  are  his  counsellors  P 

The  period  at  which  Saul  went  to  Jerusalem  was  eminently 
jkvourable  to  the  earnestness  and  efficiency  of  his  studies.  Herod 
was  dead.  It  is  most  probable,  also,  that  Archelaus  had  ceased 
to  govern  and  was  already  in  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  eertainty  who  i^as  in  power,  but  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  either  Coponius,  or  Marcus  Ambivius,  or 
Amius  Bofiis,  or  Valerius  Gratus,  one  of  the  four  governors  who 
preceded  Pontius  Pilate.  Every  symbol  and  attribute  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  abolished,  and  the  city  was  now  under  military 
ittrveittanee,^  The  impress  of  Home  was  stamped  on  everything. 
Although  the  practical  independence  of  the  place  was  lost, 
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out  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient,  and  be  occupied  in  prophecies. 
He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  the  renowned  men ;  and  where 
subtle  parables  are,  he  will  be  there  also.  He  will  seek  out  the 
secrets  of  grave  sentences,  and  be  conversant  in  dark  parables. 
He  will  serve  among  great  men,  and  appear  among  princes :  he 
will  travel  through  strange  countries,  for  he  hath  tried  the  good 
and  the  evil  among  men."  * 

This  describes  the  nature  of  the  studies  in  which  Saul  would 
be  chiefly  engaged.  The  instruction  of  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
of  which  Gamaliel  was  one,  consisted  exclusively  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures.  "  The  object  of  this  interpretation 
was,  pai'tly  to  develop  from  the  inspired  word  the  prescriptions 
of  ecclesiastical  law;  and,  partly,  to  connect  with  biblical 
interpretation  various  kinds- of  instruction  in  ethical  sciencet''t 
The  historical  meaning  of  the  words  was  fixed ;  the  sense  in 
which  the  writers  originally  used  them  was  discovered ;  the  full 
signiiicancy  in  which  the  Spirit  designed  them  was  sought ;  and 
some  grand  abiding  truth,  which  they  embodied  or  involved, 
was  discussed.  Great  latitude  of  interpretation  was  allowed; 
and  while  all  the  resources  of  learning  were  appealed  to,  no 
check  was  imposed  upon  the  reason  or  the  imagination  of  the 
expounder.  So  that  with  the  sobriety  of  investigation  was 
blended  the  vivacity  of  fr^e  speculations.  These  instructions 
were  oral  and  catechetical,  and  every  manifestation  of  the  spirit 
of  free  inquiry  received  the  fullest  encouragement.  Subtiety, 
pungency,  and  ingenuity  were  cherished  as  virtues ;  and  that 
which  could  adorn  debate,  as  well  as  that  which  might  con- 
tribute to  its  utility,  was  zealously  cultivated.  Irreverence, 
however,  was  uniformly  restrained;  and,  though  the  striking 
aphorism  or  the  illustrative  analogy  would  be  received  with 
applause,  a  flippant  criticism  or  profane  remark  would  be 
severely  condemned*  So  that  the  whole  discipline  would  be 
favourable  to  keenness,  quickness,  expansion,  elevation,  and 
sobriety  of  mind. 

That  Saul  was  eminentiy  earnest  and  prosperous  in  his  appli- 
cation, he  himself  intimates,  when  he  says  how  he  profited  in 
the  Jews'  religion  above  many  his  equals  in  his  own  nation, 
being  more  exceedingly  zealous  of  the  traditions  of  his  fisithers.t 

•  Ecclus.  xxxix.  1 — 4. 
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He  ymm  ever  conscious,  also,  of  the  conscientiousness  of  his 
motives,  and  of  a  desire  to  sustain  the  lustre  of  his  accomplish- 
ments by  a  life  of  corresponding  virtue.  Hence  he  says  to 
Timothy :  *  "  I  thank  God,  whom  I  serve  from  my  forefathers 
Tnth  pure  conscience."  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  common 
fiiilings  of  human  nature  were  his  also.  He  protests,  that  his 
motive,  as  an  apostle,  was  not  to  please  men,  and  seems  to  confess 
that  such  had  been  his  great  object  before  he  became  the  servant 
of  Christ  + 

For  twenty  years  we  may  suppose  he  was  thus  engaged,  dis- 
puting in  the  synagogue,  or  listening  to  his  wise  and  illustrious 
preceptors.  How  he  spent  the  whole  of  these  intermediate 
jears,  between  his  first  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  his  presence 
at  the  death  of  Stephen,  we  cannot  know.  ^  It  is  hardly  probable 
that  he  would  return  to  Tarsus.  If  he  remained  in  Jerusalem, 
he  could  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  wonderful  works 
of  Jesus.  For,  during  a  portion  of  this  time,  be  it  recollected,  those 
Divine  deeds  were  being  performed.  The  Messiah  was  then 
Uving  his  God-life,  and  teaching  his  heaven-truth. 

We  have  no  data  for  answering  the  question  whether  Saul 
ever  saw  Christ  in  the  flesh.  We  do  not  think  with  Olshausen 
that  the  passage,  "  tbough  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more,"  J  implies  that  Paul 
really  had  known  Jesus  during  his  earthly  life.  We  agi*ee 
rather  vrith  Neander,  that  the  words  are  used  in  a  purely  hypo- 
thetical form.  We  can  hardly  conceive,  however,  that  had  Paul 
known  Jesus,  as  some  have  imagined,  there  would  not  have 
been  a  single  direct  avowal  of  the  fact  in  all  his  addresses  and 
epistles  to  those  to  whom  it  was  his  great  desire  that  Jesus 
should  be  made  known,  and  many  of  whom  had  been  his 
observers  and  his  companions  on  the  earth.' 

Whilst  Saul  was  attending  in  the  synagogues  and  disputing 
with  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith,  those  disciples  were  be- 
ginning already  to  experience  the  fruits  of  human  jealousy  and 
ill-will  in  their  own  midst.  The  old  differences  between  the 
Hellenistic  and  the  Aramaic  Jews  were  not  quite  extinguished, 
and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  charities  of  the  church,  the 
Hellenists  complained  that  partiality  was  shown  to  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  and  that  their  own  widows  were  neglccted.§  This 
diflsatisfiEUstion  soon  came  to  the  apostles'  ears,  and  they,  avoiding 
•  2 Tlmotbj  J.  3.       i  Gal.  i.  10.        t  2  Ckyr.  ▼.  16.       \, 
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the  embarrassments  of  financial  administratibn  themselyeB, 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven  men,  duly 
qualified  to  superintend  these  and  similar  affairs.*  It  is  note- 
worthy in  passing,  that  the  men  chosen  all  bear  Grecian  nameft— 
a  suitable  rebuke  of  the  cavilling  spirit  shown  by  the  com- 
plainants. Of  these,  two  receive  a  cursory  notice  in  addition 
to  the  specification  of  their  names.  One  is  described  as  a  pro- 
selyte of  Antioch,  a  Syrio-Grecian  city.  The  other,  Stephen, 
mentioned  first,  and  honorably  eulogised,  is  declared  to  be  a 
«  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."t  This  is  the  first 
allusion  made  to  a  being  who  is  the  hero  of  the  narrative  of  the 
next  chapter,  and  who  has  attained  a  threefold  claim  to  immor- 
tality :  he  was  a  mighty  advocate  of  the  truth ;  he  was  the  first 
martyr  to  the  gospel ;  and  the  sublime  story  of  his  execution  is 
eternally  associated  with  the  conversion  of  Saul. 

There  had  already  been  one  persecution  of  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ.  X  This  was  instigated  by  the  Sadducees,  of  whom  was 
the  chief  priest.  Their  aversion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection was  roused  by  the  prominence  given  by  Peter  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  as  the  very  central  and  basal  fact  of  the 
whole  system  he  had  proclaimed.  This  persecution  was  subdued 
by  the  liberal  expostulation  of  Gamaliel,  the  tutor  of  Saul. 

The  second  mention  made  of  Stephen,  shows  him  working 
miracles.§  He  is  a  man  of  power.  He  is  next  represented  as 
engaged  in  formal  and  earnest  controversy  with  the  various 
sects  of  the  Jews.  In  all  their  synagogues  the  great  question 
of  the  day  is  exciting  wonder  and  debate.  In  all  of  them 
Stephen  is  found,  arguing  with  irresistible  skill,  and  preaching 
with  irresistible  power.  To  these  forcible  appeals  Saul  is  most 
probably  listening.  In  these  momentous  controversies  he 
is,  most  likely,  taking  an  active  and  prominent  part.  But  even 
Saul  could  not  gainsay  the  bold  and  startling  propositions  of  his 
opponent.  Enraged  at  his  success,  yet  incompetent  to  prevent 
it,  the  sophists  whose  prejudices  this  strange  teacher  had  defied, 
and  whose  errors  he  had  exposed,  suborned  men  to  testify  that 
he  had  spoken  blasphemy.  He  is  brought,  amid  a  crowd  of 
angry  sectarians,  into  the  presence  of  the  council,  where  the 
solemn  charge  of  blasphemy  is  preferred.  "  And  all  that  sat 
in  the  council,  looking  steadiaatVy  on  \nm^  «a.^  his  face,  as  it 
had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."    H^s  ^x^^et  \a  \Mi  \xl^\s«&ssq^^ 
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and  he  already  grows  radiant  with  the  anticipated  splendour  of 
Lis  destiny.  The  magnificent  address  in  which  he  vindicates 
himself,  it  comes  not  within  our  present  aim  to  analyse.  A  peru- 
sal of  it  may,  however,  he  respectfully  commended  to  the  reader ; 
and  if  it  he  carefully  considered,  whilst  its  artistic  ingenuity, 
its  logical  acuteness,  and  its  moral  majesty  will  he  admired, 
some  light  will  he  acquired  for  the  clearer  understanding  of 
what  shall  follow. 

Growing  brave  as  he  proceeds,  he  at  last  breaks  out  in  a  stem 
rebuke  of  their  cruelty,  their  bigotry,  and  their  wanton  rejection 
of  all  God's  messengers.  This  enrages  the  hearts  of  his  audi- 
tors against  him,  and  they  gnash  upon  him  with  their  teeth. 
He  turns  from  this  dismal  spectacle  to  gaze  on  the  Ineffable 
glory.  And  he  beholds  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  God — standing ;  not  sitting  as  he  is  usually 
represented.  St.  Chrysostom  has  beautifully  remai^ked  on  this 
expression,  that  '<  it  is  as  though  he  had  risen  from  his  throne  to 
succour  his  persecuted  servant,  and  to  receive  him  to  himself.'' 
He  proclaims  the  vision  that  entrances  him,  and  thus  repeats 
his  blasphemy.  The  people  are  maddened.  They  rush  upon 
him  with  one  accord.  They  cast  him  out  of  the  city.*  The 
witnesses  must  cast  the  first  stones  at  the  victim  of  their  false- 
hood ;  t  ^^7  throw  off  their  garments,  and  the  young  man  Saul 
receives  them  at  his  feet,  whilst  he  listens  to  that  prayer 
stronger  than  death,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit."  And  he, 
the  young  man  Saul,  is  startled  by  that  loud  and  mysterious 
voice  of  the  kneeling  man  before  him : — "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge." 

Saul  and  Stephen — ^how  they  alternate  in  the  narrative !  The 
clothes  fall  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  and  they  stone  Stephen.  Saul 
is  consenting  to  his  death ;  and  devout  men  carry  Stephen  to 
his  burial.    As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church ! 

But  the  arrow  has  entered  his  soul.  That  martyrdom,  and 
his  share  in  it,  he  vnll  never  forget.  The  death  of  Stephen 
shall  yet  be  to  him  the  first  impulse  of  a  new  life,  repeating 
itself  in  every  pulsation  of  Ms  regenerated  heart.  It  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  sensation  created  by  this  event  that  he 
should  immediately  abandon  himself  to  the  savage  mission  of  ex- 
terminating the  followers  of  Jesus.  Human  iiatva^,m\\&Ts\!Sk\^ 
radical  transitions,  generally  assumes  this  at^taddb.  KsA  ^soct 
•  SeeZeviL  xxir.  14  ;  and  1  Kings  xxi.  10, 13.       \  I>«o3t.x?«VLi 
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estimate  of  the  depth  and  keenness  of  the  impression  made 
upon  Saul's  mind  is  more  than  a  speculation  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  case.  The  character  of  the  transaction  would  be  just 
such  as  must  appeal  with  effect  to  the  sensitiye  and  heroic  heart 
of  the  witness.  That  it  did  so,  his  own  words  abundantly 
testify.  When  narrating  his  own  conversion  to  his  enemies  at 
Jerusalem,  he  confesses  that  his  share  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen  was  his  plea  against  the  command  addressed  to  him 
that  he  should  depart  out  of  Jerusalem.*  "Lord,  they  know 
that  I  imprisoned  and  beat  in  every  synagogue  them  that 
believed  on  thee.  And  when  the  blood  of  thy  martyr,  Stephen, 
was  shed,  I,  also,  was  standing  by,  and  consenting  unto  his  death, 
and  kept  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him."  His  allusion 
specifically  to  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  does  more  than  in- 
dicate the  general  excitement  it  had  created ;  it  implies  that  in 
his  own  estimation  it  was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the 
career  of  his  own  cruelties ;  and  the  care  with  which  he  asso- 
ciates himself  with  the  transaction,  as  also  the  minuteness  with 
which  he  details  the  part  he  took  in  it,  plainly  proclaim  how 
solemn  and  abiding  were  the  emotions  it  had  enkindled  within 
him.  Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Paul's  defences 
of  himself  are  formed  very  much  on  the  model  of  that  speech 
of  the  martyr  of  which  he  had  been  an  attentive  auditor.  There 
is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  address  delivered  at  Antioch.t 
And  the  plea,  developed  with  such  skill  and  earnestness  by 
Stephen,  that  he  was  attached  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  revelation,  is  claimed  by  Paul  for  himself,  in  his  defence 
before  Agrippa.  % 

But  however  deep  was  this  impression,  and  however  salutary 
its  ultimate  effects,  its  immediate  result  was  a  recklessness  and 
unscrupulousness  of  animosity  to  the  "  sect  of  the  Nazarenes," 
imder  the  ravages  of  which  the  whole  church  of  Christ 
shrunk  appalled.  No  sooner  was  the  savage  deed  accomplished, 
than  "  he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house, 
and  haling  men  and  women  committed  them  to  prison."  §  He 
breathed  out  "  threatenings  and  slaughter."  He  deliberately 
sought  official  authority  for  his  ferocities,  and  secured  his  £Drmal 
appointment  to  a  mission  of  cruelty  and  destruction.  "He 
went  unto  the  high  priest,  aud  ^<e«tc^^  q>1  \asa.  letters  to 
Damascna,  to  the  synagogues,  t\m.t  \i  \ift  io^sxA.  wi-^  ^i^^:^^«^^ 
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whether  they  were  men  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  hound 
to  Jemsalem ''  * — the  Sanhedrim  having  power  to  adjudicate  in 
such  cases. 

Some  have  supposed  that  Saul  had  become  a  member  of  this 
body.  One  can  easily  conceive  that  his  zeal  as  a  persecutor, 
and  his  eminence  as  an  advocate,  would  secm*e  him  such  a  dis- 
tinction ;  and  he,  on  one  occasion,  makes  use  of  an  expression 
which  seems  to  require  it  to  give  it  emphasis  and  propriety.  In 
speaking  of  his  efforts  to  crush  the  rising  communities,  he  says, 
that  when  those  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  prison  were  put  to 
death,  he  g^ve  his  vote  against  them,  f  If  he  were  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  however,  he  must  have  been  married,  for  one 
qualification  necessary  to  membership  was  the  possession  of  a 
family.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  Paul  never  was  married. 
We  see  not  that  such  a  supposition  necessarily  follows  from  his 
own  allusions  to  the  subject.  He  says,  "  he  would  that  all  men 
were  as  himself  ;'*  J  and  to  the  unmarried  and  to  the  widows  he 
says,  "  It  is  good  for  them,  if  ithey  abide  even  as  I."  But  this 
form  of  expression  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  married,  and  was  now  a  widower.  That  he  had 
no  wife  at  the  time  he  wrote  this  letter  is  obvious ;  but  it  does 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  he  never  had  one  This,  however,  is 
one  of  the  questions  which  human  curiosity  will  ask,  but  to 
which  human  knowledge  can  furnish  no  certain  reply. 

His  notorious  diligence  secured  for  him  the  obtainment  of  his 
desires.  And  he  had  done  dreadful  things !  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  various  allusions  made  by  Luke,  and  by  himself,  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  without  shuddering.  He  was  abandoned  to 
all  the  abominations  of  persecution.  In  his  unmitigated 
animosity,  he  made  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  of  sex.  Gentle 
and  helpless  women  were  treated  with  the  same  summary 
harshness  as  their  sterner  fellow-disciples.  They  were  scourged, 
mocked,  imprisoned,  slain.  His  terrible  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him  even  to  Damascus,  and  Ananias  had  been  so  familiar 
with  the  rumours  of  his  desperation,  that  he  distrusted  the 
oommand  g^ven  to  him  to  go  and  minister  unto  him.  Yea,  even 
the  mission  which  he  had  received  was  understood,  and  we  can 
imagine  with  what  terror  the  poor  defenceless  disciples  were 
expecting  his  arrival. 

But  a  different  issue  was  appointed.  The  ^ooxney ,  \!aidAx\;dksiaL 
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with  such  savage  fanaticism,  was  not  to  end  as  the  vain  per- 
secutor imagined.  He  was  destined  to  meet  even  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and,  in  such  a  Presence, 
what  were  his  briefs  and  charters  of  injustice  ?  What  were  his 
notoriety,  and  pride,  and  prowess  now  ?  Lo !  the  brightness  of 
this  revelation  blinds  him,  and  he  falls  before  the  object  of  his 
fierce  hate — a  stricken  sinner — a  humble  suppliantr—a  prompt 
disciple ! 

The  Scriptural  narratives  of  Saul's  conversion  are  unusually 
full.  The  minuter  circumstances  by  which  the  extraordinary 
event  was  accompanied  are  detailed  with  a  care,  and  repeated 
with  an  emphasis,  which  happily  place  the  record  above  the 
necessity  of  critical  comment,  and  which  divinely  attest  its  great 
importance.  We  have  three  distinct  accounts.  And  their  mutual 
consistency  is  as  remarkable  as  their  individual  completeness. 
The  first  is  given  by  the  historian  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;* 
the  second  constitutes  the  main  part  of  Paul's  defence  of  him- 
self, on  the  steps  of  the  castle  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  had  been 
assaulted  by  the  people  ;  f  and  the  third  will  be  found  in  his 
address  before  king  Agrippa.  %  It  would  be  quite  superfluous 
to  enter  into  any  comparison  of  these  accounts ;  and  the  story, 
as  famished  by  them,  is  so  entire  that  to  repeat  it  would  be 
worse  than  a  waste  of  space. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  picture  Saul  on  this  journey  to 
Damascus  without  feelings  of  the  deepest  interest.  It  is  the 
crisis  of  his  whole  life.  Inflamed  with  religious  hatred  of  the 
new  sect,  and  empowered  by  the  high  priest  to  achieve  the 
brutal  purposes  of  his  zeal,  as  he  walks  along  strange  thoughts 
undoubtedly  pass  through  his  mind.  Intent  upon  his  cruel 
enterprise,  he  yet  cannot  escape  the  recurring  visions  of  his 
memory,  and,  it  may  be  also,  the  troublesome  expostulations 
of  his  reason.  That  sacred  death  of  Stephen,  and  his  gracious 
prayer  to  heaven,  are  not  forgotten.  The  controversies  of  the 
synagogue,  and  the  warmer  disputes  of  the  temple,  are  repeated 
in  his  recollections.  There  is  something  critical,  terrible, 
mysteriously  questionable  in  this  business,  to  which  he  is 
committed ;  his  subtle  mind  and  impulsive  soul  are  absorbed 
in  it.  Busy  thoughts  and  entrancing  reminiscences  are  his 
companions.  His  purpose  is  60  dsvxk.  that  it  throws  no  light 
on  hia  pathway.  Who  sliaW  sa-y  ^\vqA.  mcet^atooA.^ V^  i'sfc^^  ^\& 
•  Acfs  ix.  S— 22.  -fr  Acta  xiiL  \-i\.  ^  K.^To.-A.'i-'i.V 
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walks  along  ?  Who  shall  gness  to  what  point  and  issue  his  burn- 
ing meditations  are  tending  ?  Who  shall  detect  the  nature  of 
that  profound  problem  in  the  solution  of  which  his  conscience  is 
engaged  ?  Is  reason  trembling  already  towards  the  truth  ?  or 
is  prejudice  strengthening  itself  for  the  approaching  barbarities 
it  has  instigated  ?  Does  the  bold  and  relentless  Jew  pant  for 
vengeance  on  the  foes  of  his  faith  ?  or  is  the  man  being  gently 
subdued  by  the  dawn  of  a  great  light  which,  is  about  to  fall  upon 
him  from  heaven  P  If  the  premonition  has  already  disturbed  his 
purpose,  what  a  sublime  realization  of  the  anticipated  captivity 
this  miraculous  revelation  will  be !  If  conscientiousness  had 
given  no  hint,  what  an  inconceivable  surprise !  But,  whether 
expected  with  dread,  or  absolutely  unthought  of,  the  light 
suddenly  bursts  forth,  and  its  unearthly  splendour  overwhelms 
him.  For  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
inward  workings  of  Saul's  mind  had  prepared  him  for  this 
strange  argiunent.  So  great  a  soul  would  not  be  converted  by 
mere  physical  force.  There  had  been  the  shakings  of  old  con* 
victions,  perhaps  the  resistance  of  new.  The  voice  addresses 
him,  therefore,  not  in  a  tone  of  authority,  nor  in  the  form  of 
controversy,  but  with  words  of  gentle  and  winning  expos- 
tulation— "  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ? "  Yes,  this 
cruel  antagonism  was  wanton,  and  was  persevered  in  against 
a  growing  suspicion  that  it  was  wrong.  Truth  had  already 
touched  his  heart;  and,  wavering  between  the  resolution  of 
his  bigotry  and  the  honesty  of  his  conscience,  he  covers  his 
inward  vacillation  by  a  show  of  unusual  earnestness.  This 
kind  reproach  fix)m  the  lips  of  a  Being  he  has  already  begun 
to  love  is  all  that  is  now  necessary  to  bring  him  to  a  decision. 
And,  hence,  the  decision  is  prompt  and  firm  as  his  nature. 
The  conversion  had  been  a  process ;  but  it  was  brilliantly  con- 
summated under  the  excitement  of  a  personal  interview  with 
*  the  altogether  lovely." 

It  is  easy  to  ask  questions  by  way  of  reducing  this  grand 
transaction  fix)m  the  solemnity  of  a  Divine  expedient  to  the 
accidental  efiect  of  an  ordinary  natural  occurrence ;  but  such 
questions  rather  imply  a  depreciation  of  the  moral  significance 
of  the  event,  than  an  enlightened  desire  to  spiritualize  it. 
"Was  this gTBBi  light  that  suddenly  struck  ^a\i\  \i\m^,  ^^•e*:^ 
of  lightning?"  We  answer,  it  was  the  glory  oi  t\i<&\T\fe^«X^^. 
"  Waa  the  sound  that  came  to  him,  as  in  Beivai\)\e  ^ox^^  ^fiaa 
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roll  of  thunder?"  It  -was  the  voice  of  the  Omnipotent  Tint 
glorf  and  that  voice  need  no  explanatioo;  and  they  esplaia 
all  that  happened  bj  their  sacred  influence.  Ood  spake  unto 
his  servant ;  his  servant  recognised  the  hatlowed  Power,  and 
hnmbled  liinuelf  before  Him.  He  yielded  to  the  arnmgemente 
made  for  the  completeness  and  the  comfort  of  the  great  change; 
and  now,  ordained  to  a  more  glorious  service,  bj-  an  aathori^ 
all  supreme,  he  wai^,  in  lowly  submission  and  grateful  willing- 
hood,  for  die  signal  to  depart  on  that  career  of  erangeliral 
activity  and  illustrious  service  which  he  WM  deatined  to  ran. 
In  sabseqnent  nnmbers  of  this  serial  we  will  endeavour  to  trace, 
with  the  reverence  of  disciples  and  the  afibodon  of  oompamcaii, 
tite  conise  of  his  jonmeyings  and  the  character  of  bia  toils  sa 
he  pursnes  them. 


IIFE  OF  PAUL,  THE  APOSTLE. 


7HE  CONBEC&ATION. 

Damaaoiu  ii  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities 
x  the  world.  Its  &me  is  coeval  with  the  life  of  the  earliest 
Mtrisroha;  Isaiah  described  it,  in  his  day,  aa  iVb  V««&  tA 
ffrii;  •  aad  Lamertine  tonaA  it,  in  gar  ova  tiirdea,  otift  <A  "ite 
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"  predestinated  capitals  "  of  the  world.  It  is  richly  watered  by 
the  "  river  of  Gold;"  which  Naaman  preferred  to  all  the  waters 
of  Israel,  *  and  which  has  its  origin  among  the  rocks  and  the 
brushwood  that  siuTound  the  base  of  AntUibanus.  It  was,  and 
is,  a  place  of  great  commercial  activity.  "  Damascus  was  thy 
merchant  in  the  multitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making,  for  the 
multitude  of  all  riches ;  in  the  wine  of  Helbon,  and  white 
wool."  f  Its  buildings  were  magnificent,  and  the  most  fruitful 
gardens  lay  beautifully  interspersed  amongBt  them.  In  every 
garden  fountains  sprang  up,  and  their  light  streams  and  sweet 
murmurings  gave  a  fairy  enchantment  to  the  locality.  The  sun 
was  reflected  on  the  flowing  rivers;  and  amid  the  bustle  of 
business,  there  might  be  continually  traced  the  resources  of 
serene  and  tranquil  enjoyment. 

Into  this  city  Saul  is  led — the  captive  of  the  Lord — silent, 
humiliated,  and  blind.  The  too  great  light  has  overpowered 
his  faculties  of  vision;  and  for  the  space  of  three  days  he 
has  been  in  total  darkness.  His  soul  is  in  a  bewilderment  of 
memories  and  unaccustomed  agitation.  His  purpoees,  made 
with  such  pride,  and  avowed  with  such  assurance,  have  been  all 
upset ;  his  very  faith  has  been  shattered  at  a  blow ;  and  dazzled 
into  eclipse,  he  sits  in  absorbed  meditation,  neither  eating  nor 
drinking,  so  long  as  the  scales  are  on  his  eyes. 

But  to  the  true  convert,  God  brings  deliverance ;  to  the  nobly 
distressed,  consolation  comes.  Ananias,  "  a  devout  man  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which 
dwelt  there,"];  and  a  "disciple^" of  the  Lord  Jesus,  instructed 
by  a  vision  from  heaven,  overcomes  his  dread  of  the  persecutor, 
as  well  as  his  scepticism  of  the  great  change  reported  con- 
cerning him,  and  administers  to  him  at  the  same  time  physical 
deliverance  and  spiritual  joy ;  and,  as  the  stricken  man  receives 
his  sight,  he  arises,  and  is  baptized  in  those  waters  of  Damascus 
which  were  the  charm  and  health  of  the  city,  and  the  boast  of 
Israel,  but  which  will  henceforth  have  to  him  a  sanctity  and  a 
sweetness  more  than  their  own. 

The  ciisis  is  over.     The  mysterious  revolution  of  a  great  soul 

has  been  completed.     A  very  miracle  of  regeneration  has  been 

wrought.      But  the  natural  habit  of  the  character  remains 

unchanged.     The  Christian  is  as  prompt,  zealous,  and  active 

08  had  been  the  Jew.     Aitet  atEeiv^\)aeimi^\iass»^  ^wSficL  T&sa^ 
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und,  during  certain  days,  haying  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
iisoiples  which  were  at  Damascus,  he  straightway  preaches 
yhrist  in  the  synagogue,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  The 
^bbinical  and  Pharisaic  learning  he  had  acquired  in  their 
>wn  schools,  made  mighty  by  long  practice  in  controversy,  by 
;he  excitement  of  a  recent  conversion,  and  by  the  conscious 
"epute  he  had  won  as  the  bitter  assailant  of  tiie  cause  he  now 
or  the  first  time  defends,  he  turns  against  the  Jews,  confound- 
ng  them  and  proving  that  Jesus  is  the  very  Christ. 

JOURNEY    INTO  ARABIA. 

The  narrative  of  Luke,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  a  mere 
ounmary,  and  therefore  in  some  sense  incomplete.  The  first  perse- 
sation  of  Saul  is  there  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  Damascus 
*  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled."  From  Paul's  words,  in 
ids  letter  to  the  Galatians,  however,  we  learn  that  this  period 
was  not  all  passed  at  Damascus,  but  that,  retiring  for  a  season 
^rom  those  who  were  enraged  at  his  apostacy,  he  sought  safety 
md  seclusion  in  Arabia.* 

The  term  Arabia  is  variously  applied  to  a  range  of  country 
extending  from  Damascus  to  the  Lebanon,  and  even  to  the 
jorders  of  Cilicia.  With  what  limits  it  is  to  be  understood 
n  this  connection  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  is 
^uite  impossible,  therefore,  to  trace  the  course  which  Saul 
irould  take  in  his  journey.  And  the  nature  of  his  occupations 
luring  this  interval  is  involved  in  equal  uncertainty.  That  ho 
irould  be  inactive,  it  would  betray  the  grossest  misconception 
)f  his  nature  to  imagine ;  but  whether  his  activity  was  directed 
!»  the  preparation  of  his  mind  for  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Eiitnre,  or  whether  it  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  would  move,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to 
lecide.  Reflection,  study,  and  a  rigid  examination  of  his  new 
Taith,  would  be  eminently  suited  to  his  position,  his  vocation, 
and  bis  destiny.  If  his  labours  were  public,  they  were  certainly 
obsoure.  The  idea  pleases  us  that  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  investigating  the  foundations  and  the  nature  of  the  gospel, 
Bad  that  his  social  intercourse  would  be  embraced  as  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  testing  his  arguments  and  his  conclusions. 
rhuB  his  private  meditations,  and  such  quiet  mmioii^T^  ^w\.<^^- 
jprise  as  might  naturally  offer,  would  alik^  coiitn\wL\fe  \o  \)as>X 
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clearness  of  conception,  ardour  of  devotion,  and  enlightenment 
of  belief,  for  which  in  all  his  subsequent  history  he  was  so 
remarkable. 

The  chronology  of  this  period  is  inexplicably  ocmfused^  How 
long,  therefore,  Saul  remained  in  Arabia,  we  cannot  disooyer. 
He  intimates  that  after  three  years  he  returned  to  Jerusalem ; 
but  whether  this  includes  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Arabia 
or  not,  we  are  not  informed.  The  expression  of  Luke,  ^  after 
that  many  days  were  fulfilled,"  it  has  been  argued  by  Dr.  Pal^ 
signifies  a  space  of  '*  three  years."  For  an  example  of  the  use  of 
the  phrase  in  this  sense,  see  1  Kings  ii.  38,  39.  We  incline, 
after  calculations  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  desire  to 
record,  to  the  opinion  that  about  three  years  elapsed  between 
Saul's  first  labours  in  Damascus  and  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

COURAGE — DANOEB — ^ESCAPE. 

The  priyacy  of  Arabian  life  was  ill  suited  to  the  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  of  Saul's  nature ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
with  which  he  knew  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  regarded  him, 
he  returned  again  to  that  city.  With  our  knowledge  of  history, 
and  of  the  impulses  which  too  generally  govern  human  life,  we 
can  hardly  profess  surprise  that  his  ardour,  and  still  more, 
his  success  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  should  awaken  their 
bitterest  hatred.  A  conspiracy  of  the  foulest  malignity  is 
formed  against  him.  The  outraged  Jews  are  mutually  pledged 
to  his  assassination.  Once  more  the  mistake  is  committed,  of 
fsLUcying  that  if  an  advocate  of  objectionable  opinions  can  be 
got  rid  of,  the  opinions  themselves  will  be  exploded.  Saul  the 
apostate  must  be  slain. 

Fortunately,  the  victim  of  this  plot  is  well  informed  of  the 
designs  of  his  enemies ;  and  he  wisely  determines  to  disappoint 
them,  by  fleeing  from  the  city.  To  do  this  by  the  ordinaiy 
route  is  impossible,  however ;  for  the  political  condition  of  tluB 
place  being  favourable  to  Ihe  wishes  of  the  bigoted  and  blood- 
thirsty, **  they  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  kill  him."* 
Saul  himself  explains  that  there  was  a  mutual  understanding 
between  his  religious  antagonists  and  the  military  officer  having 
command  of  the  gates :  f — **  The  ethnarch  kept  watch  over  the 
city,  with  a  garrison,  purpoamg  to  ai^^rehend  him."  What 
were  the  precise  fonctioiia  oi  t]iQ^oi&.t^T\\.S&^«r]  ^oSS^^^Nft 
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determine.  Perhaps  he  was  appointed  to  r^^ulate  the  affairs  of 
the  Jews  who  dwelt  in  the  city ;  perhaps  only  an  officer  and 
friend  of  Aretas  accidentally  residing  in  the  place ;  or  perhaps 
a  subordinate  civic  and  political  power.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
obyions  that  the  Jews  had  great  influence  over  him. 

Those  who  have  walked  round  the  walled  cities  of  the  East 
will  have  noticed  that,  at  certain  distances,  houses  are  built 
to  OYerhang  the  walls,  with  windows  opening  upon  the  outer 
country.  It  was  through  one  of  these  windows  that  Saul 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  was  let  down  by 
the  wall,  in  a  vessel  of  wicker-work — a  sort  of  basket.  That 
such  a  method  of  flight  was  necessary,  only  reveals  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  case.  Not  only  were  the  Jews  ready  to  seize 
upon  him,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  gates ;  but  it  was 
considered  unsafe  to  remain  within  the  precincts  of  the  city, 
though  never  so  carefrQly  secreted.  Concealment,  however, 
be  it  said,  would  not  suit  the  impatient  devotion  of  Saul.  Too 
wise  in  his  zeal  to  hazard  a  premature  martyrdom,  he  was 
yet  too  zealous  to  live  an  inactive  life,  merely  to  protect  himself 
frcmi  injury;  so  he  adopts  a  clandestine  flight ;  flrst  to  free  him- 
self frcmi  immediate  danger ;  and,  second,  to  renew  his  oppor- 
tunity of  labouring  in  the  cause  of  his  new  and  adored  Master. 
The  ingenuity  of  the  device  had  been  more  than  once  tested. 
Ik  the  same  way  did  Rahab  let  down  the  spies.  Thus,  too,  did 
David  escape  from  Saul.  In  both  these  cases  it  was  successful ; 
and  Saul  also  found  it  not  to  fsdl. 

JOURNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

Beflecting  on  these  <*  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  and 
perils  in  the  city,"  he  bends  his  steps  once  more  towards 
JeruflBlem.  He  had,  in  his  earlier  life,  felt  how  solemn  it  was 
to  tread  the  streets  and  to  approach  the  temple  of  "  the  house 
of  God ;"  he  had  made  himself  a  name  among  the  crowd  of  its 
distingiiished  children  ;  traces  of  his  zeal  and  monuments  of  his 
hitter  rashness  would  meet  his  eye  at  every  step.  When  he 
flnt  entered  those  sacred  gates,  it  was  as  an  unquestioning 
and.  mueserved  devotee  of  Moses.  When  he  left  them,  not 
long  since,  it  was  aa  the  fierce  antagonist  of  the  crucified  Jesus, 
and  witli  the  Wood  of  Stephen  still  damp  upon^na  %o\)\.  ksA 
Bow^  be  retama  to  weep  over  the  follies  of  tkoae  ^\iOTSvmi«^l 
bebfidled,  and  to  worship  the  SaTioiir  over  ^\ioiB 
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death  lie  had  often  exulted !  Oh,  very  sacred,  Tery  gad,  and 
very  anxious  are  his  meditations  as  he  makes  his  advent !  The 
blood-thirsty  persecutor  is  behind;  and  only  God  foreknows 
what  mockeries  and  wrongs  await  him ! 

From  an  expression  dropped  by  him  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians,*  we  learn  that  the  immediate  motive  for  this  journey 
was  a  desire  to  see  Peter,  his  fellow  apostle.  Not  that  he 
sought  instruction  in  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  from 
this  old  and  experienced  disciple.  Though  Saul  was  "  as  one 
born  out  of  due  time,''  he  received  his  first  lessons  &om  the  first 
hand ;  and  with  an  independence  and  a  reliance  on  himself, 
which  was  made  up  of  his  reliance  on  the  Divine  Spirit,  by 
whose  power  he  had  gained  his  emancipation,  he  adopted  his 
own  methods  to  learn,  and  his  own  style  to  teach,  the  gospel 
which  he  also  had  received  direct  from  God.  Yet  had  he  heard 
of  Peter's  fame;  and  a  curiosity  to  know  the  Chief  of  the 
Twelve — a  desire  to  have  fellowship  with  him  who  had  been 
the  companion  of  the  Lord — ^was  it  not  natural  ? 

One  would  have  rejoiced  to  witness  their  first  interview: 
astonishment  on  the  one  side,  outstretching  frankness  and 
affection  and  brotherly  zeal  on  the  other ;  a  shade  of  suspidon 
and  uncertainty  on  both !  But  the  communion,  we  may  imagine, 
was  not  at  first  thus  personal.  Saul  "  assayed  to  join  himself 
to  the  disciples;"  he  was  repulsed;  "they  were  all  afrtdd  of 
him."  t  They  had  heard  xmdefined  and  contradictory  rumours 
about  his  conduct  at  Damascus,  and  his  retirement  to  Arabia, 
but  they  could  not  believe  that  he  was  really  their  brother 
disciple ;  and  he  had  come  to  them  in  such  haste,  that  he  had 
with  him  no  letters  of  recommendation  from  saints  whose  names 
they  knew,  and  in  whose  integrity  they  had  confidence. 

"  The  son  of  consolation,"  however,  was  at  hand.  Barnabas, 
a  benevolent  supporter  of  the  poor,  J  and  who  had  probably  long 
known  Saul  (Cyprus,  his  native  country,  not  being  far  from 
Cilicia),  related  to  the  suspecting  community  the  grand  incidents 
of  the  strange  visitor's  career;  and,  with  such  facts  before  them, 
the  man  himself  being  there,  testifying  by  the  workings  of  his 
countenance  how  true  they  were,  they  could  no  longer  withhold 
their  confidence.  From  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and  from 
Peter,  he  received  the  "  right  Wcidi  oi  l^Wo^^Da:^-"  «sidhe  was 

•  Galatians  i.  18.  ^Xc\aU,^.  XKsX»V*."». 
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with  them,  coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem,  speaking   . 
boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

NEW  TROUBLES — THE  OLD  HOME. 

The  suspicion  with  which  Saul  was  received  by  the  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  was  followed  by  the  intepsc  animosity  of  the  Jews. 
This  hatred,  however,  was  to  result  in  a  new  and  wonderfal 
development  of  the  genius  and  mission  of  that  gospel  against 
which  it  was  directed.  In  a  trance,  Saul  received  the  first  inti- 
mation that  he  was  to  declare  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  "  unto 
the  Gentiles.*  He  remonstrated  with  the  Spirit,  urging  that 
his  notoriety  as  a  persecutor  would  give  him  power  as  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Jews.  The  injunction,  however,  was  absolute ; 
and  when  the  Lord  spake,  Saul  was  an  obedient  listener. 

He  was  accompanied  out  of  the  city  by  his  bi-ethren,  who 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  office  to  which  he 
was  destined;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  mainly  influenced 
by  solicitude  for  his  personal  safety.  "  They  brought  him  down 
to  Caesarea,  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus,'*+  Respecting  his 
occupation  here,  the  divine  narrative  is  altogether  silent.  Saul 
himself,  referring  to  this  period  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians, 
simply  states  that  he  went  into  "the  regions  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia."t  The  existence  of  Christian  churches  in  this  district 
is  subsequently  notified ;  §  and  the  infei-encc  natm'ally  is  that 
Saul  established  them  during  the  present  visit.  At  any  rate, 
we  may  imagine  that  unusual  interest  would  be  awakened  by 
his  re-appearance  among  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  among 
those  celebrated  philosophers  whose  learning  and  eminence  so 
largely  contiibuted  to  the  renown  of  the  city.  Here  he  would 
renew  the  associations  of  his  youth ;  meeting  with  a  reception 
of  strange  astonishment  from  some,  of  outrageous  hatred  from 
others,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  wami-heai'tcd  affection  from  at  least 
a  few.  The  controversies  in  which  he  would  occasionally  en- 
gage, would  receive  a  tone  from  the  revelation  that  had  been 
recently  made  unto  him,  that  he  was  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles;  and,  although  we  have  no  immediate  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  gained  any  converts  from  the  new  class  to  wliich  he  had 
been  authorized  specially  to  appeal,  the  broad  ground  on  which 
he  based  his  reaaonings  would  excite  considerable  ^ew^^Ws^w.  ^s^^ 
inquiry.  The  labours  of  the  synagogue,  Tnoxeoivet,  -^wiX^^sfc 
•AetMJoiL  17^21.       f  Acta  ix.  30.        %  Gal.  I.  21.        \fteft  Xc\»x^.^*-Ai 
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relieyed  by  the  fellowship  of  the  domestic  circle ;  hhIbbs  the 
bitterness  of  prejudice  overcame  the  impulses  of  natural  love— 
a  supposition  that  is  pleasingly  disfavoured  by  the  £a«t  already 
alluded  to,  that  not  a  few  of  his  relatives,  at  some  time,  received 
the  faith  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  minister.* 

ANTIOGH. 

Near  the  abrupt  angle  formed  by  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  opening  where  the  valley  of  the  Ortmtes  passes 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Tarsusy  lies  the 
ancient  city  of  Antioch,  the  capital  of  the  Greco-Syrian  kings — 
a  place  which,  in  the  apostolic  age,  could  boast  many  mag- 
nificent buildings  and  great  commercial  eminence.  Its  climate 
salubrious,  and  its  situation  beautiful,  it  attracted  the  opulent 
and  the  luxurious  of  many  lands.  Poets  here  sought  their 
earliest  inspirations ;  great  generals  came  hither  in  their  glory 
to  die ;  and  among  its  higher  patrons  many  imperial  names  are 
numbered.  Its  general  population,  however,  were  dissipated 
and  worthless.  Heterogeneous  in  the  extreme,  the  disturbing 
and  degrading  spirit  of  faction  most  banefiilly  prevailed;  whilst 
the  representatives  of  each  particular  race  exhibited  in  noto- 
rious extravagance  their  characteristic  imperfections.  Oriental 
superstition,Chaldean  astrology,  Jewish  duplicity,  here  flourished. 
The  people  of  the  city  knew  no  entertainment  higher  than  the 
frivolities  of  the  drama ;  whilst  in  the  suburbs,  and  especially 
in  that  of  the  famous  Daphne,!  vice  held  perpetual  festivaL 

Tnto  this  city,  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  persecutions  of  which  that  event  was  the  inau- 
guration, certain  <<  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene "  brought  the 
word  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  X  "The  great  preparation  for  extending 
the  basis  of  the  church,  we  may  suppose,  was  at  the  same  time 
being  wrought  on  the  mind  of  both  Peter  and  Saul.  Whetiier 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius  was  the  first  victory  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  we  need  not  trouble  to  inquire ;  it  is  de- 
tailed as  the  grand  typical  instance,  and  in  this,  rather  than  in 
any  accidental  or  designed  priority  it  may  have,  consists  its 
significance.  To  many  Grecians  in  Antioch,  "the  word"  had 
proved  ''the  power  of  God  unto  salvation;"  the  knowledge  of 
which  was  received  with  such^oy  by  the  disciples  at  Jerusalem 

•  See  Bom.  xvi.  ^  ^«*  Qa^^xoam^xiaaSu 
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that  tliey  commissioned  Barnabas  to  visit  the  locality.  This 
visit  was  gladdening  to  himself  and  oseftd  to  the  church,  for 
the  work  of  preaclung  so  increased  upon  his  hands  that  he 
went  to  Tarsus  for  Saul,  whose  co-operation  he  desired. 

The  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  the  occupation  of  Saul 
at  Tarsus,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  seems  to  have  re- 
sponded to  the  desire  of  Barnabas,  are  favourable  to  the  sup- 
position that  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  private  preparatory 
study  and  discipline,  and  that  he  there  awaited  the  call  of  Pro- 
vidence to  the  activities  in  which  he  was  afterwards  so  abun- 
dant. How  long  he  had  remained  in  this  comparative  obscurity, 
we  find  it  impossible  with  any  certainty  to  decide.  We  now 
approach  the  period  of  his  career,  however,  when  the  chro- 
Dology  becomes  clearer,  and  when  his  life  is  crowded  with 
oontinoons  and  exciting  incidents. 

In  the  midst  of  evangelical  labours,  greatly  relieved  by  the 
sjrmpathy  of  brethren,  and  by  large  success,  the  tender  sym- 
pathies of  Saul  are  elicited.  Earthquakes  had,  in  the  time  of 
Caligula  and  Claudius,  done  damage  to  the  city;  and  these  were 
followed  by  wide  and  dreadful  famine.  The  reign  of  Claudius 
vras,  in  this  respect,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  his  rule,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  the  price  of  food 
became  enormous,  and  great  numbers  perished.*  It  was  an 
interesting  coincidence  that  just  when  Helena,  the  mother  of 
[sates,  king  of  Adiabene,  and  a  recent  convert  to  Judaism,  was 
relieving  the  poor  in  Jerusalem,  by  purchasing  com  from  Alex- 
indria  and  figs  fix»m  Cyprus ;  the  Gentile  Chiistians  in  Antioch 
ihoold  be  subscribing  of  their  substance  for  their  poor  brethren 
in  Jerusalem,  who,  being  despised  for  their  apostacy,  would  be 
DBore  likely  to  suffer  from  the  general  scarcity  and  from  social 
neglect.  It  is  still  more  interesting  that  the  first  demonstration 
af  the  new  idea  of  the  unity  of  mankind  should  be  thus  gene- 
rous and  impressive.  And  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  Saul, 
the  once  bigoted  Jew,  should  be  appointed,  together  with  Bar- 
aabas,  to  carry  the  contributions  of  Christian  Gentiles  to  suffer- 
ing Christian  Jews.t 

Another  notable  circumstance  connected  with  that  period  and 
that  plaoe  is,  that  there  and  then  the  followers  of  Jesus  first 
reeeived  the  designation  by  which  they  are  now  imrvcx«al!^ 
^own,  and  which,  indeed,  fonuB  the  general  cYiaTafi^t\a>5k&  ^1  ^^ 

•  AotBxL  19,  20.  +  Acta  ai.ai— «ft. 
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whole  civilized  world.  "  The  disciples  were  called  OHBlsrUNft 
first  in  Antiooh."  *  From  the  beginning,  they  had  been  men- 
tioned only  in  terms  of  contempt  and  reproach.  They  were 
known  among  the  Jews  as  the  "  sect  of  the  Nazarenea ;"  and  oat 
of  Nazareth  no  good  thing  could  come.  It  would  not  be  likely, 
however,  that  Jews  would  call  the  disciples  of  Jesus  **  ChristianB ;" 
for  the  word  "  Christ,"  meaning  the  same  as  "  Messiah,''  was 
one  which  was  particularly  sacred  in  their  esteem.  They  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  was  a  &lse  Christ;  they  would,  therefore, 
carefully  avoid  confounding  his  followers  with  themselves 
when  the  tnte  Christ  should  come  into  the  world.  The  word 
'*  Christian,"  then,  undoubtedly  originated  with  Gentiles,  who 
now  began  to  view  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  distinct  ttom.  the 
Jews.  The  Gentiles  had  ever  regarded  the  Jews  with  soom  for 
expecting  a  Messiah ;  here  were  those  who  actually  believed  that 
the  Messiah  had  come  into  the  world!  In  derision,  therefore, 
they  called  them  Christians. 

Saul's  visit  of  mercy  to  Jerusalem  was  brief,  but  it  must  have 
been  full  of  thrilling  interest  to  him;  for,  at  about  this  time, 
exciting  events  were  happening.  James,  the  brotho:  of  John, 
and  an  apostle,  had  been  barbarously  slain  by  Herod  the  king. 
Peter  was  in  prison,  waiting  for  a  similar  death  at  the  instigation 
of  the  same  power.  Heaven  was  busy  on  earth,  delivering 
Peter  from  captivity,  and  smiting  with  dreadful  fktality  the 
proud  and  cruel  monarch.  And,  above  all,  the  word  of  Ood 
was  mightily  grovnng  and  being  multiplied.  These  absorbing 
incidents,  however,  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  messen- 
gers from  their  duty.  Their  business  was  special,  and  when  it 
was  accomplished,  they  returned  again  to  Antioch,  taking  with 
them  Mark,t  of  whom  Saul  afterwards  wrote  that  he  was 
"  profitable  to  him  for  the  ministry."  J 

Their  return  to  Antioch  is  soon  followed  by  their  dedication 
to  missionary  enterprise.  There  are  in  the  church  here  oertam 
<*  prophets  "  or  teachers — ^men  of  great  power  as  exponnden  of 
truth  and  exhorters  of  the  people — and,  whilst  they  an 
engaged  in  the  solenmities  of  their  worship,  they  receive  a 
revelation  from  God,  commanding  them  to  separate  Barnabas 
and  Saul  to  their  appointed  mission.  With  renewed  derotiooi, 
in  simplicity  and  affection,  the  ordination  is  performsd,  and  the 
diBtrnguiahed  disciples  ore  eent  a-^cc^.^ 

•  Acts  xU  36.       +  Acts  xU.  aS.       X  ^Tftm.  V^. \\.      \ka\»^^^\-^, 
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We  are  not  told  whether  Saul  passed  from  Antioch  to  Selencia 
by  land  or  by  water.  The  Orontes,  which  comes  from  the  valley 
between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  flows  on  continnonsly  to 
the  sea,  winding  ronnd  the  bases  of  majestic  rocks  and  pre- 
cipitous cliffii,  or  along  by  luxurious  and  verdant  banks,  in  a 
stream  never  very  clear,  but  always  deep  and  rapid,  and  which, 
therefore,  was  navigable  by  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.  They 
could  have  come  by  this  route.  It  seems,  however,  from  the 
mode  of  expression  employed  in  Acts  xiii.  4,  that  they  travelled 
by  land  to  Selencia,  and  there  embarked  for  Cyprus.  If  so, 
they  would  have  a  journey  of  five  or  six  leagues,  crossing  the 
river  at  the  north  side  of  Antioch,  passing  along  by  the  foot  of 
the  Pierian  hills,  by  a  track  then  much  used,  but  now  covered 
with  wild  and  abundant  vegetation. 

Selencia,  sometimes  called  Seleusia  ad  Mare,  and  sometimes 
Selencia  Pieria,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  united 
the  two  characters  of  a  sea-port  and  a  fortress.  Protected 
nearly  all  round  its  circumference  (which  is  described  to  have 
extended  to  four  miles)  by  its  position,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
military  importance,  and  was  often  contended  for  as  for  "  the 
key  of  Syria."  The  harbour  lay  to  the  west,  and  was  defended 
by  strong  artificial  forts.  On  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  an 
immense  excavation,  leading  to  the  sea,  the  extent  and  course  of 
which  may  still  be  traced.  It  was  here  that  the  missionaries 
and  their  companion  embarked  for  Salanus.  *<  As  they  cleared 
the  port,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay  of  Antioch  opened  on  their 
left,  the  low  ground  by  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  the  wild  and 
woody  oountry  beyond  it,  and  then  the  peak  of  Mount  Cassius 
rising  symmetricdJiy  from  the  very  edge  of  the  sea  to  a  height 
of  five  thousand  feet.  On  the  right,  in  the  south-western 
horison,  if  the  day  was  clear,  they  saw  the  island  of  Cyprus 
from  the  first."  *  They  would  approach  the  island  with  deep 
interest,  as  it  was  the  birth<-place  of  Barnabas,  f  and  undoubtedly 
fcwiiHfty  to  Mark,  his  kinsman.  % 

The  geography  of  the  island  has  been  until  recently  un- 
trustworthy and  partial.    The  survey  of  Captain  Graves  has 
done  much  towards  the  correction  and  completioii  oi  crax\a\sw- 
ledge,  MDd  now  the  cbarta  are  clear  and  reAialAe.    ^«\aasfiaik 

•  «Xi*  MndSpiMtieM  of  Paul,"  roL  1,  p.  150.       ^  Acti  W.  «l.      V 
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a  lai'ge  city,  lying  low  by  the  sea-shore,  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Pediaeus,  and  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plain,  which  the 
population  cultivated  into  corn-fields  and  orchards.  The  land 
of  Cyprus  was  distinguished  for  its  productiveness,  and  its  great 
mercantile  port  was  the  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  fruit,  wine, 
flax,  and  honey.  This  will  explain  the  fact  that  ao  many  Jews 
dwelt  there.  To  these  was  the  ministry  of  these  evangelists 
confined.  They  taught  in  the  synagogues,  of  which  several 
existed.  How  long  they  continued  here,  and  with  what  amount 
of  success  they  were  favoured,  we  are  not  informed.  They 
went  from  Salamis  to  Paphos,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles. 

Paphos  was  at  this  time  the  residence  of  the  Koman  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  proconsul  at  present  ruling  there,  Sergios  Paulus, 
was  a  candid  and  learned  man.  Luke  describes  him  as  a  *'  pru- 
dent "  man,*  "  who  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  According 
to  the  superstition  of  his  age  and  country,  he  had  in  his  court  a 
Jewish  sorcei'er,  named  "  Bar-jesus,"  who  had  given  himself  the 
Arabic  name  "  Elymas,"  or  "  The  Wise,"  and  this  man  exerted 
his  influence  oyer  the  mind  of  the  proconsul  in  an  endeavour  to 
turn  him  away  from  the  faith.  By  a  miracle  of  divine  indigna- 
tion, the  false  prophet  is  at  once  exposed,  refuted,  and  rebuked ; 
and  the  proconsul,  astonished  at  what  he  sees,  and  won  by  the 
dpctrine  in  which  he  has  been  instructed,  becomes  a  disciple  of 
tt»Lord.t 

CHANGE  OF  NAME. 

Hitherto  we  have  called  the  apostle  by  the  name  of  **  Saul." 
In  the  narrative,  an  epitome  of  which  we  have  just  given,  the 
parenthesis  occurs,  "  who  is  also  called  Paul."  |  Up  to  this  time 
the  sacred  historian  has  used  the  name  "  Saul ;"  henceforth  he 
drops  it,  and  employs  the  other,  "  Paul."  Jerome  suggests  that 
the  apostle  took  up  the  name  '*  Paul "  from  respect  to  this  pro- 
consul, Sergius  Faulust  who  was  his  convert.  Such  a  suggestion 
is  at  once  discountenanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  specified  as 
belonging  to  him  before  that  conversion  had  taken  place.  More- 
over, the  parenthesis  implies  that  Paul  was  a  name  by  which 
Saul  was  already  well  known.  This  objection  applies  equally 
to  the  theory  of  Augustine,  who  refers  the  change  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words.    It  Beema  moxe  ^x^-d^^  ^OdaX.  >3dl^  t«<^ 

•  Acts  xiii.  7.     ,     +  AcU  »m,  ft— \^.  %  KrXa^iSSu'^. 
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names  belonged  to  him  from  the  beginning,  the  one,  "  Saul," 
being  used  when  he  was  among  the  Jews,  and  the  other,  "  Paid," 
the  Roman  form,  being  nsed  when  among  Gentiles.  Certainly 
the  practice  of  having  a  doable  name  was  common,  even  frt)m 
the  very  earliest  times ;  and  very  frequently  did  Jews,  especially 
those  whose  £a,te  it  was  to  mingle  mach  with  other  races,  adopt 
a  foreign,  as  well  as  the  original,  cogpiomen.  It  is,  therefore, 
appropriate,  now  that  the  labours  of  the  apostle  begin  to  be  so 
largely  known  among  the  Gentiles,  that  the  Roman  form  of  his 
name  should  be  used  by  his  biographer ;  and  this  reason  for  the 
change,  at  this  particidar  period,  is  at  once  more  natural  and 
more  interesting  than  that  which  Jerome  saw  fit  to  adopt.  We 
can  hardly  conceive  that  Paul  would  so  revere  the  official  dig- 
nity of  a  deputy-ruler  as  to  change  his  name  in  honour  of  him, 
thong^h  he  treated  him  with  kindness  and  received  the  gospel 
at  his  hands. 

PAPHOS,  PERGA,  AND  ANTIOCH. 

The  missionaries,  for  motives  unexplained,  direct  their  course 
towards  Pamphylia.  In  a  boat,  the  size  and  fashion  of  which 
it  would  be  mere  speculation  to  guess,  they  embark  at  Paphos, 
a  harbour  of  no  great  importance,  and  sailing  past  the  promon- 
tories of  Drepanum  and  Acamas  and  across  the  Pamphylian 
sea,  they  land  at  Pergsi,  a  city  chiefly  famous  for  its  temple  of 
Diana,  and  an  annual  festivtd  held  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
What  they  did  here  and  how  long  they  stayed  are  not  reported. 
The  only  incident  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  visit  is  a 
rather  melancholy  one :  "  John  (Mark)  departing  fr^m  them, 
returned  to  Jerusalem."  *  Mark  seems  to  have  been  a  tender- 
hearted, impulsive,  and  somewhat  fickle  man.  Perhaps  on  his 
arrival  at  Perga,  he  found  a  vessel  bound  for  Jerusalem,  his 
early  home  and  the  home  of  his  fathers ;  and,  it  may  be,  too 
timid  to  brave  those  ^*  perils  of  robbers "  which  would  attend 
any  labours  in  this  district,  where  a  marauding  host  from  the 
adjacent  mountains  made  continual  havoc,  he  decided  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  to  return ;  at  any  rate  he  abandoned  the  heroes 
of  the  cross,  just  when  they  might  have  most  benefitted  by  his 
eo-operation;  and  we  may  adopt  the  shrewd  explanation  of  his 
condnct  suggested  hjr  Matthew  Henry,  ^\io  xemAx\&\  ^^^'^(^^sst 
Jie  did  not  like  the  work,  or  he  wanted  to  ^o  «aJ^.  %Rfc  \a& 
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mother/'  It  is  pleasing  to  find  in  connection  with  this  man, 
that  he  did  not  altogether  apostatize  from  the  faith,  hut  that  he 
afterwards  laboured  in  the  service  of  Christ,  *  and  that  Faol  in 
his  latest  life  could  say  of  him  that  he  was  '*  profitable  to  him 
for  the  ministry."  f 

Crossing  the  southern  portion  of  those  bleak  uplands  whidi 
stretch  through  Phrygia  for  a  hundred  miles  from  Moimt 
Olympus  to  Mount  Taurus,  Paul  would  approach  the  city  of 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  by  the  margin  of  the  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent lake  of  Eyerdir.  Describing  the  position  of  this  dty, 
Strabo  says :  "  In  the  district  of  Pluygia,  called  Paroreia,  there 
is  a  certain  mountain  ridge,  stretching  from  east  to  west.  On 
each  side  there  is  a  large  plain  below  this  ridge ;  and  it  has  two 
cities  in  its  neighbourhood ;  Philomelium  on  the  north,  and  on 
the  other  side  Antioch,  called  Antioch  near  Pisidia.  The  fcmner 
lies  entirely  in  the  plain,  the  latter  (which  has  a  Roman  colony) 
is  on  a  height/'  In  addition  to  a  native  population,  which 
spoke  the  rough  Pisidian  language,  Greeks  and  Romans  in  con- 
siderable numbers  inhabited  the  dty,  and  amcmg  them  a  few 
Jews  were  scattered.  Full  liberty  of  public  worship  being 
allowed  to  all  Jews  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  they  here 
assembled  in  their  synagogue  on  the  sabbath  day.  Into  this 
synagogue  the  two  strangers  entered.  Most  likely  they  each 
wore  the/'tallith,''  which  was  the  badge  of  an  Israelite.  They 
sat  down  with  the  people.  The  ceremonial  part  of  the  service 
being  concluded,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  invited  them  to 
address  the  assembly.  Paul  stood  up,  beckoned  with  his  hand, 
and  began  his  address  with  the  impressive  words :  *'  Men  of 
Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God,  give  audience."t  ^^  ^  unneoessary 
to  analyse  tiie  oration  here  delivered.  The  sensation  created  by 
it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  extraordinary.  The  Gentiles 
were  equally  moved  with  the  Jews,  and  besought  Paul  to  repeat 
his  words  when  they  should  again  assemble.  The  Jews  also, 
when  the  congregation  had  dispersed,  still  dung  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  The  week  did  not  pass  without  adding  to  the  ezdte* 
ment  which  had  been  occasioned ;  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
the  synagogue  was  crowded ;  Gentiles  and  Jews  flocked  together 
in  abundance ;  the  grand  work  of  religious  reformation  was 
fsdrly  fnaugorated*  and  t\ie  ]^i^\eNV«t^  «^  «i^x^«  ^^in^^raanotltf, 
Astonishment,  and  controversy.    TVi©  ^«^%,  cs^t  «s\.  «ssd»ssA^ 

•  CoL  iv.  10, 11.  -V  ITtauVv.U.  ^  ^^  K.^^'«2iJu\^.-V\. 
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race,  were  envious  at  this  popularity  of  the  Christian  teachers ; 
the  Gentiles,  so  long  scorned  by  the  Jews  in  the  name  of  God, 
were  pleased  now  to  have  the  gospel  of  God  addressed  to  them 
by  one  who  had  been  a  famous  Jew ;  Paul  perceiving  the  angry 
prejudices  of  the  one  class,  and  the  ready  willingness  of  the 
other,  with  bold  candour  avowed  himself  the  minister  of  the 
Gentiles :  this  enraged  those  already  sufficiently  disturbed,  and 
for  the  first  time  a  scene  of  confasion  and  abandoned  bigotry 
was  enacted,  the  like  of  which  was  in  after  times  not  seldom 
repeated.  But  the  confusion  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
apostolic  mission ;  for  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  published 
throughout  all  the  region."  The  Jews,  however,  were  only 
aggravated  by  these  triumphs  ;  and,  raising  a  persecution 
against  the  brave  men  by  whom  they  had  been  achieved,  they 
expelled  them  from  the  city.  Through  the  agency  of  the  ladies 
of  respectability  in  the  city,  those  who  occupied  positions 
of  power  were  brought  to  the  support  of  the  persecution ; 
and,  though  we  are  not  informed  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  were  induced  to  pass  a  sentence  of  formal  banishment, 
for  the  present  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  depart  from  the 
colony.  Truth  once  again  was  in  conflict  with  prejudice.  As 
is  ever  the  case,  the  ambassadors  of  truth  were  compelled  to 
retire ;  but  truth,  taking  advantage  of  this  wrong,  flourished 
more  abundantly;  and  even  the  injured  victims,  in  sublime 
composure,  could  pass  on  their  way  undisturbed  by  the  attacks 
80  basely  made  upon  them.* 

ICONIUM. 

Iconium,  now  called  Konieh,  has  far  more  interesting  tra- 
ditions than  Pisidian  Antioch.  It  was  the  cradle  of  the  rising 
power  of  the  Turks ;  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian  sultans ; 
it  had  a  great  share  in  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  But 
in  the  time  of  Paul  it  would  be  much  like  other  cities  of  the 
district,  differing  from  Antioch  in  this  respect,  that  then  it  had 
not  been  constituted  a  Koman  colony :  there  would  be  the  same 
immoral  frivolity  among  the  Greeks,  the  same  official  pride 
among  the  Roman  governors,  and  the  same  bigotry  among  the 
Jews  of  the  place.  It  is  not  sui-prising,  therefore,  that  the 
apostles  should  have  experienced  the  &ameti:e^\m<&TL\.\)si^'^\^^^ 
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received  at  Antioch.    The  small  differences  of  detail  are  fiiUy 
pointed  out  in  the  sacred  narrative.* 

LTCAONIA  AND   THE  GODS. 

Hearing  of  a  design  to  stone  them,  the  apostles  fled  from 
Iconium  into  the  district  of  Lycaonia,  labouring  more  especially 
in  the  cities  of  Lystra  and  Berbe.  This  district,  populated  with 
an  uncultured  race,  speaking  a  language  of  primitive  rudeness, 
extended  from  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  on  the  south,  to  the  Cappadocian  hills  on  the  north. 
Bare  and  dreary  for  the  most  part,  it  yet  afforded  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep,  and  was  the  seat  of  an  immense  and  profit- 
able trade  in  wool.  The  sites  of  these  scenes  of  missionary  toil 
and  adventure,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  are  now  lost  in  absolute 
uncertainty. 

The  gospel  is  here  tried  by  a  totally  new  experiment.  It 
had  already  conquered  the  well-informed  mind  of  Sergins 
Paulus ;  it  had  also  undoubtedly  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
higher  developments  of  Grecian  philosophy.  But  at  Lystra  the 
heathenism  of  the  people  had  been  relieved  by  no  educational 
culture,  and  still  assumed  the  unsophisticated  superstitions  of 
its  original  form.  Now  Lystra  was  under  the  tutelage  of 
Jupiter,  who  had  a  temple  ostentatiously  situated  in  front  of  the 
city  gates.  The  belief  common  to  the  ancients,  that  the  gods 
sometimes  in  the  sha^  of  men  came  down  from  heaven, 
naturally  prevailed  here ;  and  when  Jupiter  thus  descended,  it 
was  supposed  he  was  accompanied  by  Mercury,  who  was  the 
companion  and  messenger  of  the  gods. 

It  is  very  easy  to  imagine  Paul  with  a  group  of  these  Lystrians 
about  him,  speaking  to  them,  in  the  Greek  language,  which 
they  would  in  a  measure  understand,  of  Him  whose  worship  they 
had  corrupted,  and  who  in  mercy  had  designed  their  salvation. 
At  his  feet  sits  a  poor  man,  a  cripple  frrom  his  birth,  listening 
with  intense  earnestness  to  his  speech.  Paul  turns  upon  him  a 
steadfast  look ;  and,  finding  him  fit  for  the  joy,  bids  him  stand 
upright.  The  man,  who  had  never  walked,  now  leaps  to  his 
feet,  and  finds  a  happy  command  over  his  long  impotent  limbs. 
The  people,  amazed,  cry  out  in  their  native  dialect  (perhaps  a 
barbaroua  corruption  of  tlie  Oxeek.,  at,  ^T\i3K^,  ^ra.^  csr^^^go^ 
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language),  ''  The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  in  the  likeness  of 
men."  And  it  is  no  mere  spasmodic  astonishment.  They 
deliberately  elaborate  the  idea  they  had  in  rashness  conceived. 
Panl  being  of  insignificant  appearance,  yet  the  "  chief  speaker" 
of  the  occasion,  they  name  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence ;  and 
Barnabas,  of  auguster  presence,  and  wearing  the  dignity  of 
silenoe,  they  call  Jupiter.  The  priest  and  the  people  unite  in 
worship ;  to  which  they  are  about  to  join  sacrifice  /  Paul  and 
Barnabas  now,  in  their  turn,  are  amazed ;  and  rushing  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  they  rend  their  clothes,  and  with  loud  cries, 
in  noble  words,  they  expostulate  with  them,  disclaiming  all 
supernatural  associations ;  yet  even  by  these  means  scarcely  can 
they  restrain  the  people  I 

Alas,  for  the  capricious  passions  of  the  populace !  Bitterly 
prejudiced  Jews  from  Iconium,  and  even  from  Antioch,  have 
followed  Paul,  malignantly  determined  to  blast  his  fame,  or  to 
rob  him  of  his  life.  They  "  persuade  the  people  "  that  he  is  a 
devil,  perhaps,  or  a  sinner  in  league  with  devils ;  and  those  who 
but  just  now  would  have  madly  offered  to  him  sacrifices,  stone 
him  until,  thinking  him  dead,  they  ferociously  drag  him  from 
the  city.  Their  blood-thirstiness  is  fortunately  too  impatient. 
Paul  revives,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  astonished  and  grieving 
fellow-disciples,  and  reappears  in  the  city ;  and  the  next  day 
departs  with  Barnabas  for  Derbe.*  In  this  place,  which  was 
not  fhr  from  the  Black  Mountain,  and  certainly  not  far  from 
Lystra,  they  seem  to  have  met  with  no  opposition,  and  with 
eonsiderable  success ;  for  "  they  preached  the  gospel  and  made 
many  disciples,  f 

THE  EETTJKN. 

Paul  has  now  completed  his  first  missionary  tour ;  and  he  re- 
visits—who shall  say  with  what  anxiety  and  affection  ? — ^the 
scenes  of  his  endurances  and  his  toils,  Lystra,  Iconium,  and 
Antioch.  Everywhere  he  confirms  the  souls  of  those  whom  he 
had  biniaftlf  converted,  exhorting  them  to  fidelity,  and  en- 
oouraging  them  to  a  patient  bearing  of  every  injustice.  Seeking 
to  provide  for  their  ftiture  edification  and  increase,  the  apostles 
ordiEdn  elders  in  every  church ;  and  thus,  commending  them  to 
God,  they  take  their  departure.  They  descend  tkEo\y^\\.  ^^s^ 
Timdian  motmtains  into  the  plain  of  Pam.]^\iy^su    ^VQkSsai<^Vs& 

•  Acta  xiy.  20.  ^  Acts  ^^.  ^1. 
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a  while  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Perga,  they  do  not  sail  to  Sym 
by  the  river  Oestrus,  but  keep  on  their  way,  across  the  plain  to 
Attalia,  a  city  built  by  and  named  after  Attains  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergamos,  who  intended  it  to  command  the  trade  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  It  still  exists,  and  retains  much  of  its  original 
importance.  Behind  it  lies  the  great  plain,  through  whieh  flow 
the  waters  of  the  **  Catarrhactes,"  a  river-bed  which  perpetoallj 
changes  its  fashion  and  its  course.  Before  it,  along  the  shoie 
on  each  side,  cli£&  rise  in  long  lines,  and  over  them  the  river 
rushes  in  waterfalls  to  the  sea.  There  they  took  ship  and  sailed 
to  Antioch,  from  which  place  they  had  started ;  and  here,  in 
social  fellowship  with  those  who  had  witnessed  their  ordination 
and  wished  them  "  God  speed  "  when  they  set  out,  they  rehearse 
their  sufferings  and  their  success.  "  And  they  abode  long  time 
with  the  disciples."  * 

CONSPIRACY — CONTROVERSY — CONFERENCE. 

K  Christianity  had  done  nothing  else  but  break  down  tlie 
strong  division  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  races,  its  history 
would  not  be  destitute  of  glory  or  of  advantage.    This  division 
had  become  inveterate  through  ages  of  experience  in  prejudice, 
contempt,  and  angry  isolation.     Through  every  part  of  the 
Boman  Empire  the  Jews  had  been  long  dispersed,  and  they 
opposed  to  the  licentious  practices  and  ungovemed  speculations 
of  their  neighbours,  a  life  of  rigid  legality  and  a  ritual  of  severest 
worship.     They  were  hostile  to  the  Gentiles  $  for  their  philo- 
sophy they  regarded  as  but  the  sanction  of  their  dissipations ; 
whilst,  in  so  far  as  they  had  a  religion  at  all,  it  was,  in  their 
estimation,  but  a  corrupt  and  degrading  idolatry.    The  Gentiles 
also  were  more  than  passive  in  the  maintenance  of  their  duk 
racteristic  peculiarities.    They  despised  the  solemnities  of  the 
temple  as  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  superstition ;  and  a  life  of 
virtue  was  sneered  at  as  a  life  of  slavery.    This  mutual  con- 
tempt bred  alienation.    Now,  how  can  this  alienation  be  sub- 
dued ?    It  is  radically,  fatally  inwrought  on  both  sides,  and 
fmrtified  by  every  sanctity  of  religion  and  every  social  impulse. 
Experience  only  deepens  and  embitters  it;  it  grows  strong 
with  action ;  it  thrives  by  every  instance  of  its  own  manifes- 
t&tion.     It  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  there  will  be 
ever  any  spontaneous  recon.^I^\a.an  \  xksst  ^?r^  «)d(2s\sst  \sfc  «^«. 
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overborne  hy  the  other.  The  Jew  can  never  give  up  his  kiw  ; 
the  Gentile  will  never  yield  his  Uheriy,  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  the  mortal  antagonism  of  the  two  races  can  only  be  termi- 
nated by  the  oonsentaneons  subjugation  of  both.  This  snbjo- 
gation  it  was  one  of  the  first  offices  of  Christianity  to  achieve. 

It  can  easily  be  understood  that  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  sublime  object  would  present  itself  in 
the  stalwart  and  profound  self-righteousness  of  the  Jews.  The 
great  sacrifice,  after  all,  must  be  on  their  part.  For  were  they 
not  ^'Hie  peculiar  people  P"  Had  not  their  ezclusiveness  been  of 
Divine  injunction?  Was  not  their  "law"  given  by  God? 
Every  element  of  their  religious  life  but  confirmed  and  justified, 
and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conserve,  their  femcied  national 
superiority.  The  Jews  must  be  taught  to  perceive  that  liberty 
was  the  true  law ;  the  Gentiles  were  but  called  upon  to  accept  a 
law  which  should  make  their  liberty  true.  Both  classes  had  to 
be'  redeemed  from  pride ;  but  the  one  had  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  pride  of  piety ;  the  other  only  from  the  pride  of  natural 
independence. 

We  haye  said  ttaiB  mnch  by  way  of  explaming  the  circum- 
stances  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  narrate. 

Certain  busy  Judaisers,  hearing  of  the  successes  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  among  the  Gentiles,  conspire  against  them.  They 
olandestinely  go  down  from  Judea  to  Antioch.  They  come  in 
"  unawares."  With  the  subtlety  of  their  tribe,  they  endeavour 
"  privily  to  spy  out "  *  the  liberty  which  was  enjoyed  in  Christ 
JesuB.  They  disturb  the  souls  of  the  disciples  by  teaching  them 
that  they  cannot  be  saved  without  drcumcision.t  This  dis- 
honourable and  dangerous  propagandism  the  apostles  earnestly 
oppose ;  whereupon  there  is  "  no  small  dissension."  The  effect 
lis,  notwithstanding,  that  the  Syriac  Christians  are  greatly 
unsettled,  and  it  is  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  with 

*  It  may  be  nepefleary  here  jiMt  to  remark  that  we  aeoept  the  decisiaii  of  the 
great  mi^Jority  of  Biblical  critics,  that  the  viait  to  Jerusalem  alluded  to  in 
Galatiaiia  iL  1  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  ActaxT.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
fliere  has  been  eonslderable  discnssion  on  this  point,  nor  do  we  pretend  that  it  is 
without  dliBoolty.  But  to  the  conclusion  mentioned  we  are  fayouraUe.  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  immediate  olijects  and  the  prescribed  limits  of  this 
work  to  go  into  this  controversy ;  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  referring 
oar  icadws  to  an  eUihorate  survey  and,  as  we  think,  a  Ba\M«A\nn  w^?i!^<sc&s^^*^  ^ 
byMman,  Ccmybeare  and  Hbwson.  Vol.  i.  pp.  24i-25^. 
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certain  others,  among  whbm  is  Titus,  (see  Gal.  ii.  3)  duQl  go 
to  Jerusalem  and  confer  with  the  apostles  and  elders  abcmt  fhii 
matter.  So  interested  is  the  church  in  the  question,  that  they 
bring  their  representatives  on  their  way.  The  course  taken  is 
that  by  the  long  Roman  road  which  follows  the  Phcemciaii 
coast  line,  and  thence  through  Samaria  into  Jndea.  As  they 
pass  along,  they  declare  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  thus 
causing  great  joy  to  all  the  brethren. 

Great  progress  has  obviously  been  made  by  the  gospeL  Here 
are  towns  scattered  throughout  an  immense  district,  and  in  all 
of  them  are  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  be  found.  Moreover,  it  k 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  conference  at  Jerusalem,  where  the 
mother  church  of  Christendom  still  exists,  has  a  very  different 
object  from  those  which  we  have  previously  reviewed,  and  in 
which  our  hero  took  part.  The  former  were  devoted  to  the 
question,  whether  or  not  Christianity  was  true;  this  is  dedicated 
to  the  more  advanced  question  of  what  Christianity  requires  of 
its  professors. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that  this  conference  is  called  by  the 
brethren ;  is  confined  in  its  topic  to  the  immediate  question  in 
dispute ;  professes  no  authority  for  all  time,  but  seeks  to  settle 
a  pressing  and  a  temporary  difficulty ;  is  open  and  free  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted;  and  is  decisive,  not  through 
the  authoritative  voice  of  any  particular  member  or  memben, 
but  through  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  prevailing  opinion. 
And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  more  was  involved  than  a  I 
mere  factious  division,  or  a  small  and  local  and  short-lived  con- 
troversy. The  conclusion  arrived  at  has  a  principle  at  its  basis,  ' 
which  constitutes  a  charter  for  the  church  in  aU  ages.  In 
the  very  first  Christian  council,  the  great  question  of  spiritul 
freedom  is  settled  for  ever ! 

From  the  tenor  of  the  narrative.  (Acts  zv.  1 — 29)  it  would 

appear  that  the  more  insignificant,  and  therefore,  most  likely, 

the  more  troublesome  members  of  this  convention  speak  first; 

and,  as  is  always  the  case  when  the  ignorant  and  the  bigoted 

dispute,  there  is  considerable  concision.   Peter,  by  a  curt  but 

striking  address,  secures  silence,  in  the  midst  of  which  Paul  and 

Barnabas  relate  the  story  of  their  recent  enterprise.    James,  the 

brother  of  the  JLord,  commonly  caX\!&^  ^^>ik^  V^V — axl  austere 

ascetic,  but  a  brave,  holy,  oaSi  iei\M»!L  ^w^^sr— «^^^gBi^A%.'^j»»r 

tical  conclusion,  whicli  \b  adopVft^    K\e\X«t  S^  ^Tv\Xei^  \ft  ^ 
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ChristiaiiB  in  AntLOch,  confirming  their  freedom,  yet  cautioning 
them  against  practices  which,  being  common  in  the  idolatries 
they  had  forsaken,  but  which  still  abounded,  were  the  grand 
Bupports  of  Gentile  immorality  and  irice.  With  this  document, 
by  which  his  independcDce  and  his  rectitude  as  an  apostle  are 
oonfirmed,  Paul  leaves  Jerusalem — ^where,  for  the  only  time  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  he  has  met  John,  the  "beloved 
disciple  " — ^where  he  has  held  sweet  converse  with  many  friends 
well  beloved — and  where  he  has  renewed  many  of  the  thrilling 
•Mociations  of  his  Mth  and  his  history ;  and  taking  with  him 
his  well-tried  companion  Barnabas,  and  also  Barsabas  and 
Silas,  "  chief  men  among  the  brethren,"  he  departs  again  for 
Antioch. 

APOSTOLIC   DIFFEKENCES. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  continue  in  Antioch  for  a  considerable 
time.*  During  this  period  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  contrary 
to  the  decision  of  Neander,  it  was  that  Peter  visited  the  city, 
which  visit  resulted  in  a  somewhat  violent  dissension  between 
the  two  apostles.  That  Peter  was  eminently  impulsive  all  his 
life  declares.  That  he  was  pitiably  weak  in  the  presence  of 
public  opinion,  we  have  more  than  one  fact  in  confirmation. 
On  the  present  occasion,  his  conduct  is  undeniably  ignoble  and 
inconsistent.  For  a  period,  he  meets  with  Gentiles  without  any 
reserve,  adopts  their  habits,  unites  with  them  in  social  inti- 
BUudeB,  and,  in  short,  fhlfils  the  spirit  of  that  letter  to  which  he 
was  so  prominent  a  party.  By  and  bye,  however,  certain  men 
eome  from  Judea,  and  in  fear  of  their  prejudices,  which  he  had 
himself  openly  condemned,  he  separates  from  all  his  old  com- 
panions, and  exemplifies  again  the  spirit  of  repulsive  and 
Pharisaic  ezdusiveness.  Thus  he  was  at  once  indulging  an 
unmanly  disposition  and  hazarding  the  unity,  harmony,  and 
freedom  of  the  church.  Paul,  therefore,  "  withstood  him  to  the 
fiuse.^t  When  Jesus  looked  on  Peter,*  after  that  he  had  denied 
him,  '*  he  went  out  and  wept  bitterly."  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  tbot  the  same  readiness  to  repent  would  be  shown 
after  this  public  expostulation  by  Paul.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very 
plfiftanng  to  find  tiiat  the  dispute  extended  no  fruther ;  and  that, 
long  afterwards,  the  victim  of  a  rebuke  so  righteous  and  so 
■evere  should  be  found  speaking  of  Paul  aa  ^  ots  \^<s^^ 
brotber.^f 
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QUABKBL  AND  SEPARATION. 

Human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  This  dispute  between 
the  two  great  leaders  had  a  specific  thieologioal  as  well  u 
natural  significance.  Another  misunderstanding  now  azoBei 
which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  those  differences  of  tempera- 
ment and  feeling  universally  prevailing  between  man  and  man. 
It  seexhs  that  Mark  was  again  at  Antioch.  Another  grand 
evangelical  tour  was  projected  by  the  two  apostles.  Naturally 
enough,  Barnabas  would  like  that  his  nephew  should  aecompany 
them;  and,  as  naturally,  Paul,  remindftQ  of  the  young  man'i 
former  failure,  would  object  to  such  an  arrangement.  By  every 
argument  he  might  use,  however,  the  pride  and  the  love  of 
the  relationship  which  subsisted  on  the  other  side  would  be 
offended ;  and  the  more  fervently  Barnabas  should  plead,  the 
more  earnestly  would  Paul  resist.  It  is  humiliating  to  find 
that  souls  so  long  bound  together  in  mutual  affection,  as  well 
as  in  a  common  faith  and  common  toils,  could  divide  on  so 
slight  a  ground ;  and  yet  it  is  interesting,  for  it  proves  thftt 
they  were,  even  according  to  their  own  words,  "  men  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves.'' 

'^The  contention,*'  we  are  told,  "was  so  sharp  that  they 
departed  asunder  one  from  the  other."*  Whether  they  separated 
in  anger,  or  by  amicable  concession  to  a  necessity  mntutJly  &lt, 
we  cannot  ascertain.    Certain  it  is,  they  parted.    BamabaiB  totk 
with  him  Mark,  and  visited  the  insular  portion  of  the  field  they 
proposed  to  review ;  while  Paul  took  Silas,  who  had  remained 
at  Antioch  after  the  mission  on  which  he  had  been  sent  WM 
fulfilled,!  and  selected  the  more  continental  portion  for  his  roate. 
We  now  lose  sight  of  Barnabas,  and  are  left  to  our  own  sup- 
positions as  to  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  great  Ghristiu 
movement,  which  was  now  beginning  to  spread  an  influence  fu 
and  wide.    We  have  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  apostasy,  or  d 
spiritual  declension.    Indeed,  Paul  afterwards  alludes  to  him 
as  an  apostle  still  at  work  in  the  Saviour's  cause.  %    We  have 
previously  seen  that  Mark  was  subsequently  restored  to  the 
good  opinion  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed.    With  his  new  ooni- 
panion,  then,  Paul  now  sets  forth  on  his  second  journey.   Many 
inddenta  happened  to  him  by  tbfi  ^0.7^  N7bifih  will  render  it 
intereBting  for  us  to  foUow  \nm. 

•  Acts  XV.  86-41.  ^  ikcUx^.«i,^.  X  \Cj«t,\x.^ 
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BEYIEW   AND  CONFIBMATION. 

The  apostolic  narrative  naturally  gives  prominence  to  those 
idiose  more  heroic  services  distingnished  the  rise  and  growth  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Hence,  whilst  we  are  told  simply  that 
Barnabas  sailed  onto  Cyprus,  we  have,  in  relation  to  Paul,  the 
additional  information,  that  he  departed  **  being  recommended 
by  the  brethren  unto  the  grace  of  Qod.*  The  imposing  circum- 
stances by  which  Paul  had  been  brought  into  the  faith  and 
the  service  of  Christ  would  be  sufficient  to  explain  this  pre- 
eminence ;  and  it  was  justified  by  every  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  by  every  act  of  the  apostle. 

His  first  labours  in  this  second  route  are  devoted  to  the 
lurches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.    It  may  be  gathered  from  an 
incident  we  will  briefly  specify,  that  his  visit  here  was  by  no 
means  a  superfluous  or  unnecessary  occupation  of  time.    The 
apostolic  decree,  which  Paul  brought  with  him  frt>m  Jerusalem,! 
was  addressed  not  only  to  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  but  to  those 
in  Syria  and  Cilicia  also.    We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  infer 
that  the  simple  faith  of  the  Christians  resident  in  these  districts 
had  been  assailed  by  Judaizing  teachers.    What  measure  of 
success  had  attended  their  mission  of  corruption  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  Paul  would  be 
received  by  them  with  sacred  welcomes,  and  would  find  fidl 
scope  for  all  the  riches  of  his  zeal  and  love  whilst  he  remained 
among  them. 

He  would,  most  probably,  leave  Antioch  by  the  bridge  over 
the  Orontes,  and  cross  Amanus  by  the  Beilan  Pass,  formerly 
known  as  the  "  Syrian  Gates.''  Passing  through  Alexandria 
and  Issus,  he  would  enter  the  Cilician  plain,  and,  most  likely, 
visit  Adana,  Mgsa,  and  Mopsuetia,  at  that  time  conspicuous 
eities.  Nor  can  we  imagine  that  his  native  Tarsus  would  be 
passed  by  without  a  call.  In  all  these  places  we  may  suppose 
oom^panies  of  Christians,  more  or  less  numerous,  existed;  and 
Paul  went  among  them,  meeting  many  old  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  his  own  spiritual  children,  and  confirmed  them  in 
the  fedth  of  the  gospel. 

A  NEW  COMPANION. 

We  need  not  follow  Paul  again  on  l[ua  ^oxinierj  VsXa  Ksba. 
•AeUxy.40.  i  AeUxt.%&. 
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Minor.  Sufficient  be  it  to  say  that,  bj  a  route  we  have  abreadj 
traced,  be  came  again  to  Derbe  and  Lystra — ^most  probably  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  61.  But,  baTing  arrived  at  Lystra,  we 
may  paoae  a  moment  to  notice  tbe  association,  close,  dear,  and 
laating,  wbiob  was  estabUsbed  between  Paul  and  Timothy.  Tbit 
young  man  bad  been  converted  by  Paul  wben  on  bis  previous 
tour.  Tbis  &ct  we  gather  from  three  others :  1st,  Paul  meets 
him  now  as  a  "disciple; "  *  2nd,  be  writes  to  bim  as  to  "bis  own 
son  in  the  £uth;''t  ^^^  ^"^  ui  bis  second  epistle,  he  reminds 
him  of  events  tbat  bappened  during  bis  first  joumey»  and  of 
which,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  the  young  man  bad  been  an 
impressed  spectator.):  This  Timothy  was  the  son  of  parents  who 
belonged  to  different  races ;  his  mother  being  a  Jewess,  whilst 
his  £Either  was  a  Greek.  He  was  already  known,  not  only  in  bis 
native  city,  but  even  in  Iconium,§  for  diligence  and  consistency 
as  a  man  and  as  a  disciple.  From  many  allusions  in  the  apostle's 
letters  to  bim,  we  may  infer  tbat  with  stead&stness  of  fedth  and 
lustre  of  virtue  there  was  blended  in  bis  character  the  attraction 
of  amiability.  Paul  loved  him  even  to  tenderness,  and  would 
have  him  to  go  forth  with  him.  It  was  in  no  immediate  sort 
inconsistent  with  the  decree  Paul  had  received  at  Jerusalem,  nor 
with  the  catholic  principles  which  he  had  himself  professed,  that 
he  circumcised  Timothy  before  they  departed.  His  mother  being 
a  Jewess,  though  a  disciple,  would  rejoice  in  this  conformity  to 
a  custom  she  esteemed  sacred ;  and  other  Jews  in  the  locality 
would  regard  the  young  minister  with  augmented  confidence. 

F£OM  ICONIUM  TO  PHILIPPI. 

The  progress  of  the  missionaiies  from  loonium  was  uncertain 
and  irregular.  The  provinces  into  which  they  are  described  as 
having  made  entrance,  and  from  labouring  in  which  they  were 
prevented  by  the  Spirit,  had  boundaries  but  ill  prescribed ;  and 
their  limits,  confdsedly  varying  from  the  geographical  to  the 
popular,  can  now  be  traced  with  no  pretence  of  certainty.  In 
the  map  with  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 
jovmey,  we  have  given  a  general  outline  of  the  route  pursued, 
ginding  onnelves  by  the  authorised  narrative,  to  which  we  need 
do  no  more  than  refer  our  readers. 

Troas,  at  which  point  the  record  again  becomes  ^^^maXi&^'^vik 
tba  tuuDe  both  of  a  distnct  and  a  town.    T\x&  aces^EA  ol  ^^aX 

•AetBxrtU        r  1  Tim.  U  2.         *  2  Tim.  \tt.  10,  U.        \K•s^A:K^V 
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wars,  this  region  has  receired  a  classical  efminenoe  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Alexander,  of  Macedonia,  started  from  this 
point  to  overthrow  the  grand  eastern  powers ;  and  now  Paul  of 
Tarsus,  a  son  of  the  east,  starts  from  the  same  point  towards 
the  west,  in  a  nohler  enterprise,  destined  to  he  crowned  with  a 
far  wider  and  a  more  lasting  success.  The  city  woiild  be  more 
correctly  called  Alexander  Troas.  Founded  by  Antigonus,  it 
was  originally  called  by  his  name ;  but  Lysimachiis,  his  sno- 
cessor,  having  greatly  extended  and  adorned  it,  changed  its 
name  from  Antigonia  Troas  to  the  one  it  still  retains.  Its 
eminence  has  been  occasioned  rather  by  the  dreams  and 
purposes  of  monarchs  respecting  it,  than  by  any  supremacy 
either  of  architectural  grandeur,  political  power,  or  commercial 
utility  it  ever  actually  acquired.  At  this  place  a  vision  of 
incalculable  significance  appeared  to  Paul.  There  stood  beHne 
him  a  man  of  Macedonia,  saying, ''  Come  over  and  help  us." 
Such  was  the  simple  circumstance  in  which  originated  the 
evangelization,  and,  it  may  not  be  unfitly  said,  the  true 
civilization  of  Europe ! 

The  apostle  was  quick  to  obey  this  singular  call,  and  as  soon 
as  the  morning  dawned  he  was  along  with  his  companions- 
Silas,  Timotheus,  and  Luke,  whojiere  joined  him* — ^busy  among 
the  sailors  of  the  harbour  seeking  for  a  passage  to  Europe. 

Favoured  by  a  fair  wind  to  the  south,  they  made  fast  for 
Samothrace,  from  whence,  having  anchored  for  the  night,  they 
proceeded  to  Neapolis.  Here  they  landed,  and  reached  Philippi, 
of  which  famous  city  Neapolis  was  the  seaport,  by  a  journey  of 
about  ten  miles  over  a  ridge  of  elevated  land  connecting 
together  the  range  of  Pangoeus  with  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  Thrace.    Here  they  abode  certain  days. 

TWO  WOMEN  OF  OPPOSITE  CHAEACTERS :  A  PEI80N, 

AND  A  HOME. 

At  Philippi  there  was  no  synagogue,  the  resident  Jews  being 
few  in  number.  Such  as  lived  there,  chiefly  women,  worshipped 
in  a  building  of  sUght  and  humble  structure,  open  to  the  sky, 
temporarily  used,  outside  the  city  gates,  and  by  the  river  side.t 
On  the  Sabbath  the  Christian  missionaries  assembled  with  those 
who  came  here  to  worship,  and,  as  their  manner  waa,  they 

•  Notice  the  change  of  peTftOIittom^\lftV3cttI^^o^Jttft^|^w^.^  Ks^^srfuX^. 
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iddressed  unto  them  the  g^pcl  of  their  Lord.  Lydia,  a  native 
Kf  Thyatira,  and  a  Jewish  proselyte,  who  is  at  Philippi  by  reason 
f  her  trade,  which  is  that  of  a  dyer,  is  impressed  by  the  strange 
eachers  of  the  strange  doctrine,  and  her  heart  is  opened.  The 
loly  adventurers,  constrained  by  her  cordial  appeals,  use  her 
lOuse  as  their  home  for  the  time  being. 

The  beautiful  and  tranquil  Christian  fellowship  thus  cemented 
B  soon  disturbed  by  rougher  and  more  trying  scenes.  A  woman 
rhose  name  is  not  given,  being  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divination, 
8  employed  by  her  masters  to  bring  to  them  gain.  It  seems 
hey  have  found  it  quite  a  profitable  business.  Her  appeal  was  to 
die  creduUty  and  superstition  of  the  inhabitants.  Some  curiosity 
laving  been  undoubtedly  awakened  by  the  labours  of  Paul  and 
lis  companions,  it  is  her  policy  to  follow  him  through  the  city, 
ind  by  her  gestures  and  exclamations  draw  towards  them  at- 
tentions by  no  means  agreeable.  Weary  of  her  constant  attacks, 
Paul  commands  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  her,  which, 
leing  done,  the  profits  of  her  masters  are  stopped.  Enraged  at 
Jiis  interruption  to  their  godless  commerce,  they  lay  violent 
lands  on  Paul  and  Silas  (Timothcus  and  Luke  not  having  been 
10  prominently  concerned  in  this  transaction,  remain  unassailed), 
ind  take  them  to  the  forum,  preferring  against  them  vague 
sharges  of  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  city.  By  some 
itrang^  impulse  the  multitude  shore  their  rage,  and  the  magis- 
trates, overcome  probably  by  the  sudden  commotion,  give  the 
irder  " Summove,  lictor,  despolia,  verbcra" — "Go,  lictors;  atrip 
iff  their  garments ;  let  them  he  scourged^  A  Koman  scourging  is 
ao  trifling  punishment ;  as  Paul  himself  intimates,*  they  are 
**  thainefully  treated.^*  After  having  received  many  stripes  they 
ire  sent  to  prison,  and  the  jailor  receives  special  orders  to  keep 
them  safe.  Into  the  inner  cell  they  are  accordingly  thrust,  and 
their  feet  are  made  fast  in  the  stocks.  Header,  deceive  not  thy- 
ielf  by  any  fancies  of  the  comforts  of  an  English  prison  in 
tnodem  times !  Howard  was  no  Roman,  nor  had  he  then  lived ; 
ind  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  teaching 
new  doctrine,  were  cast  into  dismal  holes,  damp  and  pestilential. 

What  mystic  souls  are  these  thus  cruelly  tortured,  yet  masters 
af  their  bonds?    Even  at  the  midnight  hour,  they  pray  and 
nng  hymns  unto  Ood.     Their  feet  are  {a;at,  \)wt  \)^\x  i'OA.^  S& 
\U  abuBdant;   and  instead  of  groans  o{  moxo&e  d^aciovAj^'^^^ 

•  1  Tlie«8.  ii.  2. 
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they  send  forth  psalms  of  solemn  worship  and  chieerM  thanks- 
giving. The  heavens  are  not  brass ;  and  God  withholds  not 
his  omnipotent  response  to  the  appeal  of  his  servants.  Then 
is  a  great  earthquake.  The  foimdations  of  the  prison  wn 
shaken.  The  prisoners,  but  now  listening  to  the  strange  ooih 
cert,  find  that  their  bands  are  loosed.  The  jailor  awakes  in 
terror ;  and  is  on  the  verge  of  the  last  and  greatest  crime  a 
sinner  can  be  brought  to,  when  the  remonstrance  of  his  pe- 
culiar victim  stays  his  hand.  Perceiving  that  God  is  at  wmk 
in  all  these  things,  he  procures  a  light,  takes  his  prisomeii 
from  their  abominable  dungeon,  and  asks  what  he  shall  do 
to  be  saved.  Paul,  gloriously  composed,  mindful  that  throng 
fiuth  in  Christ,  not  stocks  nor  stripes,  nor  earthquakes  oonld 
disturb  him,  replies,  **  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus!"  God  has 
been  the  preacher,  and  even  the  jailor,  with  all  his  household, 
are  converted  and  baptized.  The  magistrates,  also,  have  been 
somewhat  agitated  by  these  events,  and  in  the  morning  send 
the  Serjeants,  saying,  **Let  those  men  go."  But  no!  Paol, 
who  could  not  be  subdued  by  persecution,  is  not  the  man  to 
take  advantage  of  any  inglorious  opportunity.  He,  too,  is  a 
citizen  of  Home,  and  having  been,  without  trial,  privily  cait 
into  prison,  he  will  have  a  public  apology  for  the  ill-treadtment 
by  being  publicly  led  therefrom.  Paul  is  a  brave  man  as  well 
as  a  zealous  missionary;  and,  being  true  in  all  his  purposes, 
that  which  horrified  others,  did  but  confirm  him.  The  magis- 
trates must  bend  to  this  humiliation.  They  deliver  the  captives: 
and  Lydia,  the  meek,  industrious,  and  hospitable,  is  once  mors 
the  hostess  of  men  to  whose  instrumentality  she  is  indebted 
for  all  the  joys  of  her  salvation.  But  this  is  only  for  a  short 
season.  The  magistrates  have  requested  them  to  leave  the 
city,  and  those  who  would  not  yield  to  tyranny,  and  who 
would  not  tolerate  meanness,  are  alive  to  the  obligations  of 
courtesy.    They  see  the  brethren,  and  depart.* 

FBOM  FHILIFFI  TO  ATHENS. 

Timothens  and  Luke  remain  at  Philippi,  they  not  having 

been  even  conventionally  compromised  by  the  circumstances  at 

which  we  have  just  glanced.    Paul  and  Silas  pass  on  their  way 

to  Thessalonica.    Their  &rst  stauge  ^a  ^e^  AaEL^bii^li&,  thirty-4hree 

milea  from  PhilippL .  Havm^  T«B\.e^\tfsTO  ^sjstVJaft  isk!^^^^ 
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find  BSioHher  day's  journey  of  about  thirty  miles  between  them- 
selves and  ApoUonia.  Again  weary,  they  again  most  likely 
accept  repose,  and  the  next  day  reach  Thessalonica  by  a  journey 
of  thirty-seven  miles.  Here  they  remain  for  three  weeks.  A 
great  number  of  Jews  crowd  together  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
amongst  them  the  apostle  may  now  be  found.  Accepting  their 
own  scriptures  as  the  authority  of  his  argument,  he  reasons 
with  them  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  Many  Jews,  many  Greeks, 
and  many  of  the  chief  women  of  the  city,  believe.  But  the  old 
scene  is  repeated.  Unbelieving  Jews  stir  up  the  people,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  that  the  brethren  see  it  proper  to  send 
both  Paul  and  Silas  on  to  Berea. 

Berea  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Olympian  range.  Futile  in  its  soil,  and  richly  watered  by 
many  streams,  it  is  a  place  inviting  to  sober  holiday  and 
thoughtful  repose.  It  has,  at  the  time  referred  to,  a  population 
of  from  15,000  to  20,000  souls,  amongst  whom  a  considerable 
number  of  Jews  will  be  discovered.  Here  the  preaching  of  the 
apostle  has  quickly  excited  the  curiosity  and  anxious  study  of 
the  people.  They  search  the  scriptures  daily,  to  see  if  this 
doctrine  be  true.  But  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  hearing  of 
these  things,  cannot  rest ;  and,  with  the  very  abandonment  of 
bigotry,  they  follow  them,  desiring  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  against  them. 

Again  Paul's  prominence  in  labour  involves  him  in  isolation 
in  endurance.  He  is  compelled  to  quit  a  neighbourhood  which 
threatens  soon  to  become  too  hot  for  him,  and  takes  ship  for 
Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus  (who  had  probably  re- 
joined him  at  Thessalonica)  to  carry  on  the  work  which  he  has 
80  auspiciously  commenced. 

THE  ia»OSTLE  IN  ATHENS. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  this  portion  of  our  task  without 
feelings  of  thrilling  interest.  The  city  into  which  the  gospel 
is  now  brought  was  even  then  famous  throughout  the  world,  as 
the  very  centre  and  capital  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  <*  Built," 
as  Milton  grandly  says,  **  Built  nobly  on  the  JSgean  shore," 
it  was  ''the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts  and  eloquence." 
There  was  not  a  god  in  the  whole  vocabulary  ol  Tay\)tv<cA»^  >yoiX 
m^^t  be  B6id  to  have  here  a  temple  and  woT^t^'^gf^^rn^*  ^'\r^^ 
mtaatioB  and  scenic  glories,  the  arcMtectural,  --  — 
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historical  peculiarities  of  the  city,  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
separate  tract,  and  may  be,  therefore,  for  the  present  passed 
over..  We  shall  find  it  necessary,  and  perhaps  expedient,  to 
confine  our  observations  strictly  to  the  visit  of  Paul  and  its 
effects. 

The  great  apostle  is  here  alone.  Dismal  grandeur  and  vast 
moral  desolation  afflict  his  vision,  whilst,  in  silence,  he  awaits 
the  advent  of  his  companions.  Idolatry  and  vain  pretentious 
disputes  occupy  the  time  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  Moved 
by  the  spectacle,  to  him  fraught  with  irresistible  sadness,  he  can 
no  longer  keep  silence,  but  disputes  with  Jews  in  the  synagogue, 
with  the  devout  people,  and  with  such  strangers  as  he 
accidentally  meets  in  the  Agora,  a  gi*eat  market,  situate  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  city.  Here  the  sectarians  of  philosophy  (for 
philosophy  as  well  as  religion  has  had  its  sects,)  meet  him,  and 
with  the  readiness  to  discussion  which  is  the  marked  cha* 
racteristic  of  their  temper,  they  immediately  challenge  him  to 
controversy. 

Though  trained  in  a  far  different  school,  the  apostle  shrinks 
not  from  the  task  thus,  somewhat  iiidely,  put  upon  him.  He 
speaks  boldly  of  "  Jesus  and  the  resurrection."  A  various  re- 
sponse is  elicited.  Some  ridicule  him  as  a  mere  babbler  ;  others 
honour  him  as  a  serious  teacher  of  a  new  religion.  All  are 
curious ;  and  they  carry  him  up  to  the  Areopagus,  the  highest 
court  of  the  city.  On  this  famed  spot  the  greatest  criminals 
were  tried,  and  the  solemn  problems  of  religion  were  decided. 
A  flight  of  stone  stops  conducted  hither  immediately  from  the 
Agora ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  judges  sat  in  seats  »hewn 
out  of  the  immense  rock,  whose  sides  constituted  the  only  walls 
(the  sky  forming  the  roof)  of  this  celebrated  hall.  Earnestness 
is  now  in  close  contact,  as  well  as  in  close  contrast,  with  frivolity: 
the  rampant  scepticism  of  the  people  is  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  fervent  faith  of  the  apostle.  With  admirable  inge- 
nuity, to  which  the  truest  fidelity  is  not  for  a  single  moment 
sacrificed,  Paul  seizes  on  such  topics  of  discourse  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  and  subdue  the  hearts  of  his 
auditors,  mingling  the  immutable  truths  of  revelation  with  happy 
quotations  from  their  own  poets.  As  in  the  former  instance,  this 
addreaa  produces  on  different  minds  contrary  effects.  Again  the 
mockers  laugh  ;  again  tlae  Vkoxxi^Xixjl  axv^  ^'b  ^\sk!;^^'^  ^ssnsft 
further  information.     But  PauV\va»  o>i)afcx  \iwsflis»»  >QfcHjsv'!^\m\ 
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and  having  bonnd  a  few  disciples  together  in  fellowship,  he 
takes  his  departure  for  Corinth. 

CORINTH  AND  EFHESUS. 

There  was,  between  Athens  and  Corinth,  all  the  difference 
of  a  capital  and  a  province — of  the  seat  of  a  university,  and 
the  seat  of  government.    Attracted,  perhaps,  by  its  mercantile 
pre-eminence,  and  by  the  great  number  of  Jews  who  resorted 
thither,  Paul  carried  the  gospel  to  this  great  metropolis.     At 
the  immediate  period  of  his  visit,  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Kome  by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
would  be  found  here  in  great  numbers.    Among  them  were 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  natives  of  Pontus,  afterwards  residents 
at  Home,*  who  we  may  suppose  were  persons  of  good  station, 
luid  certainly  given  to  hospitality.!    At  first  the  bond  between 
Paul  and  these  people  is  an  industrial  one.    Subsequently  they 
were  united  in  the  sympathies  of  a  common  faith.    They  were 
tent-makers;  and  for  certain  days  he  abode  with  them,  working 
with  his  own  hands  at  his  old  trade.    But  he  could  not  neglect 
}us  great  mission,  and  he  reasoned  with  the  people  on  the  Sab- 
bath, in  the  synagogue.   Being  rejoined  by  Silas  and  Timotheus, 
who  have  followed  him  from  Macedonia,  he  grows  bolder  in  his 
speech,  and  arouses  once  more  the  indignation  of  the  Jews.  This 
time  he  himself,  too,  waxes  indignant,  and  declares  that  from 
henceforth  he  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles.    A  proselyte,  called 
Justus,  receives  him  into  his  house,  and  Crispus,  the  ruler  of 
the  synagogue,  and  consequently  a  man  of  very  considerable 
leariHng  and  distinction,  is  one  of  his  first  converts;   and  so 
important  is  this  accession  to  the  new  community  esteemed  to 
be,  that  Paul  departs  from  the  usual  practice,  and  baptizes  the 
disciple  with  his  own  hand.  J    After  this  he  was  encoui'aged 
by  a  vision  of  the  Lord,  and  he  prolonged  his  stay  to  the  extent 
of  a  year  and  six  months — time,  we  may  be  sure,  thoroughly 
well  spent. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Corinth  that  Paul  wrote  his 
two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  first  was  occasioned  by 
news  brought  by  Timotheus — news  of  continued  love,  of  strong 
persecutions,  and  of  some  minor  theological  errors.  The  epistle 
explains  itself.  The  excitement  which  this  commuuicatioiiL  '^^a 
intended  to  allay,  was  rather  fostered  by  it,  tYiou^  \)!D,^i^^TN^x^^ 
ppposition  of  certain  fanatics  who  had  gained  V^mi  fe«x  <^^  "Os^a 

•Bonm»xri.  3,  f  Kom.  xvi.  3  :  1  Cor.  xvi.  \9.  t\^T. V.\V-A&, 
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church;  and  not  many  months  afterwards,  Panl  fonnd  it 
necessary  to  address  another  epistle  to  his  friends  and  fellow 
disciples  in  this  locality. 

Gallio,  originally  called  Anneens  Novatos,  has  been  recently 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Achaia;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  his  unacquaintance  v^ith  the  temper  and  circnm- 
stances  of  the  citizens,  the  resident  Jews  nnanimonsly  comlniie 
in  an  insurrection  against  Paul.  Gallio,  however,  comprehendi 
the  ftmctions  with  which  he  has  been  invested  too  well  to  be 
betrayed  into  any  squabble  about  the  authority  of  the  Jewidi 
law,  and  he  dismisses  the  application  that  has  been  made  to  him 
.with  a  peremptory  judgment.  Thus  secured  by  official  nentralify, 
the  apostle  renews  his  labours  with  increased  earnestness,  and 
continues  them  for  a  period  of  some  months.  At  length  taking 
leave  of  the  brethren,  he  proceeds  to  the  eastern  harbour  of  tiie 
port  called  Cenchreee,  accompanied  by  Aquila  and  PriseiUa. 
Here  either  Aquila  or  Paul  shaved  his  bead  in  fiilfilment  of  a 
vow.    Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  it  was. 

Paul,  having  been  accompanied  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila  to 
Ephesus,  there  left  them.  Probably  it  was  their  intention  to 
abide  in  this  city.  The  vessel  in  which  the  apostle  had  tikn 
his  voyage  was,  it  seems,  bound  for  Syria,  and  only  called  at 
Ephesus  on  its  way.  Paul  determined  to  accompany  it,  bong 
anxious  to  arrive  at  Jerusalem  in  time  for  the  Pentecostal  feast 
This  being  the  case,  we  may  safely  guess  that  the  day  during 
which  the  ship  staid  at  Ephesus  was  the  Sabbath,  and  that  Panl 
took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  visit,  as  was  his  woat» 
the  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  The  curiosity  of  his  fdlknr* 
countrymen  was  excited,  and  their  prejudices  were  not  fieroely 
agitated,  for  they  requested  him  to  prolong  his  stay.  From  the 
reply  made  by  Paul,*  it  is  evident  that  he  felt  considerable 
interest  in  them.  Taking  ship  again  at  Ephesus,  he  would  pan 
by  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  ^gean  to  Cos  and  Cindus,  and 
then  would  cross  the  open  sea  by  Ehodes  and  Cyprus  to 
Caesarea,  where  he  landed.  Csesarea  was  the  capital  of  the 
Koman  province  of  which  it  was  the  centre.  Paul  only  stayed 
here  long  enough  to  salute  the  church ;  but,  as  it  was  the  goal 
of  his  second  missionary  circuit,  we  there,  for  the  present,  must 
leave  bim. 
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Paul'i  Fim  MiHloniry  Ti 


As  we  tutre  to  comprcBB  within  the  limits  of  the  present  tract 
Ul  that  ig  left  US  to  relate  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Paul,  we 
ihall  have  no  room  either  for  elaborate  narrate  qt  -^Tduiii^ci. 
■eSeetion.     This  is  not  ta  be  regretted,  lioweTeT,  iw  -WftYa."^* 
'ready  been  able  to  see  how  Paul  became  ■w'ba.t  "^ie "««» S  ^"^ 
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have  followed  him  through,  the  principal  theatres  of  his  enter- 
prise ;  and  we  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  sufferings,, 
persecutions,  dangers,  and  fatigues  which  may  be  fairly  re- 
garded as  typical  of  those  that  beset  his  whole  career.  Our 
review  now,  therefore,  may  become  more  rapid  and  generalized, 
without  losing  any  of  its  real  instructiveness ;  and  we  may 
hasten  to  those  tragic  glories  in  which  the  life  of  our  hero  was 
consummated,  with  the  full  persuasion  that  our  readers  will  ap- 
preciate the  experiences  and  stirring  religious  adventures  by 
which  they  were  preceded,  and  from  which  they  chiefly  derive 
their  melancholy  splendour. 

We  left  the  apostle  at  Csesarea.  From  this  place  he  imme- 
diately passed — waiting  only  to  salute  the  church — ^to  Antioch. 
A  brief  sojourn  here,  the  occupations  of  which  have  not  been  re- 
corded, was  followed  by  a  systematic  revisitation  of  the  churches 
scattered  throughout  "  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia."* 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  we  have  now  lost  the  companionship 
of  Silas,  who  most  probably  remained  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
name,  though  honourably  mentioned  by  Peter,  f  is  not  again 
found  in  association  with  that  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

Paul,  at  length,  came  to  Ephesus,  where,  during  this  visit,  he 
was  to  witness  a  great  triumph  of  the  gospel  he  proclaimed. 
He  had  been  preceded  by  Apollos,  who  had  learned  Christianity 
from  John  the  Baptist,  but  who  brought  to  the  support  of  partial 
information,  great  ability  in  the  application  of  Scripture  and  a 
wonderfril  power  of  eloquence.  His  preaching  had  naturally 
proved  mighty,  and  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  having  been  among 
his  hearers,  were  enabled  to  supply  him  with  many  new  feu^ts 
by  which  his  apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  the  gospel  were 
greatly  improved.  When  Paul  arrived  at  Ephesus,  however, 
he  found  still  remaining  there  several  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist;  and  with  his  accustomed  energy  he  proceeded  to 
correct  their  views,  and  so  &r  succeeded  that  they  were  bap- 
tised again  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

It  was  most  probably  during  the  second  year  of  Paul's  stay 
at  Ephesus,  that  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  Chiistian  brethren 
at  Corinth — a  visit  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Luke,  but  io 
which  there  are  obvious  references  in  his  second  epistle  to 
that  people,  t  This  visit  was  deeply  painful  to  his  mind, 
for  it  made  him  acquainted  m^  "Vi-alJaVV^  o^  >^^^\s!aQV5&\^'«es»  -^j^ 

•  Acta  iviii.  23.         +  1  Peter  v.  \%.       X "i  Cot, -xah.. W*,  :c>ii,\\  \\.\, k^, 
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common,  open,  and  disg^tiiig,  that  ho  felt  the  honour  of  his 
fiutli  was  compromised  by  their  unrebuked  and  unpunished 
indulgence.  After  his  return,  he  continued  to  receive  reports 
of  these  shameful  practices ;  and  he  at  length  wrote  a  letter, 
evidently  severe,  in  condemnation  of  them.*  Unfortunately 
this  letter  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  In  this  letter  he,  by 
virtue  of  his  apostolical  authority,  ordained  that  fornication 
should  be  punished  by  excommunication  from  the  church.  Even 
this  chastisement,  however,  did  not  produce  a  satisfactory  effect; 
and  other  evils  were  added  to  those  against  which  it  was  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  directed.  The  antagonism  of  faction  com- 
menced. The  unity  of  the  church  was  broken  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  busy  and  imyielding  party  spiritf  Consentaneously 
with  his  discovery  of  this  fact,  he  heard  of  a  most  shameless 
instance  of  immorality.^  To  the  abolition  of  these  disreputable 
proceedings,  and  to  the  correction  of  some  minor  faults,  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  devoted;  and  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  for  us  to  pause  even  for  a  moment  to  point  out  how 
admirably  it  is  sidapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose. 

But  ^whilst  these  foreign  occupations  engaged  the  apostle's 
thoughts,  exciting  scenes  at  home  were  preparing  for  him. 
Ephesus,  famous  from  the  earliest  ages  for  the  vastness  and 
splendour  of  its  public  buildings,  could  at  this  time  boast  a 
theatre,  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  a  temple  gor- 
geous beyond  conception — the  famous  "  temple  of  Diana."  Tho 
national  pride  in  this  magnificent  edifice  (of  which  no  ruins 
now  remain)  was  only  surpassed  by  the  fervour  of  the  idolatry 
carried  on  within  its  walls.  Indeed,  Diana  may  be  said  to  havo 
owed  her  best  worship  to  the  magnificence  of  her  shrine,  rather 
than  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  her  devotees.  Formed  in 
simplicity,  and  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  tho  sky,  she  was 
regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence ;  and  the  glorious  charms 
of  the  temple,  contrasted  vnth  the  primitive  rudeness  of  tho 
goddess  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  made  its  worship  a  luxury, 
and  its  celebrity  a  grand  civic  boast. 

Great  attention  having  been  attracted  to  Paul's  name  and 
doctrine  by  a  curious  event,  for  a  record  of  which  wo  need 
only  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  authentic  narrative  ;§  and  Paul, 
though  so  far  purposing  to  visit  Macedonia,  A^eVi^iiva.,  ^tA^^-^nx.- 
salem  as  to  have  sent  Tiino thcus  and  lLxastusior^wci^\jc>^H^»^«-^ 
•  1  Cor.  T,  9^13,       f  I  Cor.  i.  11,  12.        tlCox.T.l.       \  \t^?.^v5..V^-^^ 
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arrangements  for  his  journey,  having  determined  to  continue 
some  time  longer  in  Asia,  we  can  easily  understand  that  some 
excitement  would  begin  to  be  manifested  in  this  city,  abandoned 
as  it  was  to  idolatry  and  pride.* 

The  month  of  May  was  yielded  up  to  revelries  by  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  whole  surrounding  population,  in  honour  of  their 
far-famed  goddess.  At  such  a  season  those  who  made  portable 
shrines  of  Diana  found  a  ready  and  extensive  sale  for  their 
goods.  A  master  manufacturer  of  such  articles,  named  Deme- 
trius, perceiving  that  the  new  religion  was  inimical  to  the 
superstitions  of  his  nation,  and  that,  it  being  now  extensively 
understood  and  increasingly  believed  by  the  people,  his  craft, 
as  well  as  his  faith,  was  in  danger,  called  together  his  fellow- 
workmen — ^his  own  journeymen,  and  the  artizans  engaged  in 
his  trade.  He  appealed  primarily  to  their  avarice,  and  cun- 
ningly also  to  their  pride  and  their  religious  prejudices,  and 
aroused  among  them  a  spirit  of  reckless  and  angry  fanaticism. 
By  the  prudence  of  his  fellow-disciples,  Paul  was  kept  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob  which  was  speedily  collected,  and  which  had 
assembled  within  the  walls  of  the  immense  theatre.  Those  who 
knew  what  they  were  come  for  were  so  desperate,  and  those  who 
knew  nothing  about  it — the  great  majority — ^were  so  impatient, 
that  tumult  and  confusion  were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
meeting.  So  great  did  the  excitement  become,  that  the  civic 
officers  found  it  necessary  to  use  their  influence  first  to  appease, 
and  then  to  disperse  the  multitude.  The  town-clerk  pleaded 
the  sufficiency  of  the  law,  and  demanded  that,  if  any  had  done 
wrong,  they  should  be  formally  accused  before  the  deputies, 
and  that  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  city  should  not  thus  be 
hazarded  by  the  rashness  and  timidity  of  a  few  interested  men. 
Thus  this  noisy  demonstration,  which  had  been  provoked  by  the 
success  of  Paul's  ministrations  through  a  period  of  three  years, 
ended  without  personal  injury  to  its  guileless  victim;  and  he 
was  permitted,  notwithstanding  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  to 
take  a  peaceful  farewell  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  had  lived 
and  laboured  so  long  and  so  harmoniously.  And  this  farewell 
was  final.  We  have  no  authentic  or  even  plausible  account  of 
any  personal  renewal — save  the  interview  with  the  elders  at 
Miletus — of  the  association  tlana  mtertxr^^^',  Wt  though  Paul 
was  never  again  at  Ephesns,  "we  may  'Vie  «\xie\3^\ia.Tafe^^s^VKv% 
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and  gratefully  remembered  by  those  whom  he  had  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 

THB  JOUKNEY  TO  JERUSALEM. 

The  apostolic  history  concisely  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the 
progress  of  Paul  during  a  space  of  nine  months :  "He  departed 
to  go  into  Macedonia,  and  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts, 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece 
and  there  abode  three  months.*  We  learn,  however,  from  his 
epistles,  some  interesting  details  of  his  journey.  He  called  at 
Alexandria  Troas  on  his  way.f  Here  he  waited  some  time 
anxiously  desiring  to  see  Titus,  whom,  soon  after  the  despatch 
of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  he  had  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Corinth.  {  He  was  disappointed,  and  so  he  pressed 
forward.  Sailing  from  Troas  to  Macedonia,  he  landed  at 
Neapolis  and  renewed  his  fellowship  with  the  saints  at 
PhilippL  The  whole  tone  of  the  second  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians, which  was,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  written 
from  this  place,  indicates  that  he  was  now  labouring  under 
heavy  and  sore  depression  of  soul.  The  solicitudes  of  his  devo- 
tion, the  responsibilities  of  his  office,  and,  perhaps,  his  past 
experiences  and  his  strong  apprehensions  that  severer  suffer- 
ings in  the  future  awaited  him,  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do 
with  his  sadness ;  but  it  is  not  irrational  to  suppose  that  the 
chronic  malady  by  which  he  was  afflicted  §  now  troubled  him, 
and  that  the  agonies  of  the  flesh  claimed,  as  they  ever  will, 
the  sympathetic  sadness  of  the  spirit.  Indeed,  we  can  hardly 
understand  the  peculiar  character  of  the  letter  he  wrote  at  this 
season  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  he  was  now  reduced  to 
great  weakness,  and  oppressed  vrith  the  irresistible  tokens  of 
his  mortality.  The  latter  part  of  the  communication  so  revels 
in  the  shame  of  death  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  triumphs  of 
immortality  on  the  other,  that  it  could  have  originated  only  in 
the  mighty  conflicts  which  a  keen  appreciation  of  both  would 
occasion. 

Titus  arrived  to  cheer  him  with  hopeful  news  in  the  midst 
of  these  melancholy  forebodings.    True,  the  news  was  not  all 
encouraging.    Some  of  those  whose  sins  had  elicited  his  apos- 
tolic rebuke  had  become  more  unscrapuloua  m  <iows»e<^^TvRfc  <5JL 
its  adminiatration,  and  openly  charged  thia  'Vii^.N^  «c«A  \fiL«s:\.^x- 
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souled  man  with  craft,  with  ambition,  with  avarice,  and  all  the 
vices  that  are  associated  with  hypocrisy.  They,  however,  were 
but  a  small  minority  in  the  church ;  and  the  majority  not  only 
disowned  their  malicious  insinuations,  but  had  responded  to  the 
appeal  of  theii*  father  in  the  gospel;  they  had  excluded  the 
incestuous  person,  and  had  made  a  liberal  subscription  for  the 
benefit  of  their  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  The  small  party 
of  malcontents  were  headed  by  an  emissary  from  Palestine,  and 
evidently  belonged  to  that  bigoted  sect  who  sought,  by  any 
means,  to  betray  Christianity  into  the  corruptions  of  Judaism  ;♦ 
and  one  of  their  chief  motives  to  detract  from  the  honour  of 
Paul  was  his  liberal  policy  as  a  religious  reformer.  In  the 
second  letter  Paul  vindicates  himself  and  confounds  his  accusers 
ia  a  passage,  the  manliness,  fidelity,  and  eloquence  of  wbicli 
entitlb  it  to  distinction,  not  only  among  his  own  wonderful 
compositions,  but  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  combines 
the  energy  of  forensic  art  with  the  delicacy,  fervour,  and  dignity 
of  Christian  grace. 

Titus  having  been  despatched  once  more  to  Corinth  to  super- 
intend the  collection  of  aid  to  the  poor  in  Jerusalem  (in  com- 
pany with  two  other  trusted  disciples,  whose  names  we  have  no 
means  of  positively  ascertaining), f  Paul  prosecutes  his  work  in 
the  regions  to  the  north  of  Greece.  It  is  impossible  to  guess, 
with  any  hope  of  accuracy,  the  precise  route  of  his  travels  or 
the  nature  of  his  occupations  as  he  pursued  them.  Before 
visiting  Corinth,  where  divisions,  in  which  he  was  personally 
and  delicately  involved,  prevailed,  he  would  desire  that  his 
letter  should  work  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  disciples  there. 
Opportunity  for  the  attainment  of  this  natural  object  having 
been  allowed,  he  wends  his  way  thither.  His  purposes  are  as 
firm  as  his  feelings  are  tender.  Friendship  and  piety  alike 
prompt  him  to  vigorous  measures,  and,  if  needs  be,  to  decided 
severity.  Upon  his  arrival,  however,  his  anxieties  are  painfully 
diverted  by  intelligence  from  the  churches  of  Galatia.  The 
Judaizing  teachers  have  been  busy,  and,  what  is  worse,  successfol 
there  also.  With  admirable  promptitude  he  sets  himself  to  the 
immediate  destruction  of  this  sore  evil.  He  writes  that  letter, 
80  rich  in  argument,  in  scriptural  philosophy,  and  in  eloquent 
remonstrance,  which  for  ever  Viil^ieViaorwa.  ^a^'^^^'^^aiO^^^l 
St  Paul  to  the  Galationa."  T\na  "Vyasm^^^  «*ifcoTK^Ja^^\i» 
•  2  Cor.  xi.  ^  ^  Cot.^rt^ \V-.%^ 
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commences  his  solemn  enterprise  at  Corinth  Having  to  grapple 
with  lawless  spiritualists  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  slaves 
of  law  on  the  other,  hj.  his  preaching  and  teaching  he  vindicates 
the  gospel  as  at  once  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  and  the  perfect 
liberty  of  law — as  the  plirity  of  a  spiritual  life,  and  as  the 
spirituality  of  a  pure  life.  This  glorious  undertaking  occupies 
him  for  three  months,  and  Clement,  who  evidently  knew,  has 
left  a  pleasing  testimony  of  the  completeness  with  which  it  was 
achieved. 

At  this  time  there  resided  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of 
Corinth,  a  lady  of  respectability  and  wealth,  whose  piety  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  disciples.*  This  woman,  Phoebe 
by  name,  was  about  to  sail  to  Rome  on  some  matter  of  private 
business.  Paul  took  this  opportunity  of  writing  a  letter  to  the 
Christians  in  that  city.  To  them  his  name  would  be  well 
known,  although  he  had  had  no  personal  fellowship  with  them. 
He  had  never  as  yet  visited  Home.  There  were  many  there, 
however,  whom  he  had  incidentally  met  in  the  flesh,  and  he 
purposed  himself  to  visit  them  when  on  his  way  from  Jerusalem 
to  Spain.  As  in  other  churches,  so  at  Rome,  there  were  divisions 
between  Gentiles  and  Jews  ,*  and  the  main  purpose  of  the  epistle 
is  to  reconcile  them,  by  showing  to  the  former  that  Christianity 
had  a  philosophy  worthy  of  their  respect ;  to  the  latter  that  it 
was  worthy  of  their  respect,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  a 
philosophy ;  and  to  both,  that  it  was  **  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation."  Thus  originated  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans: 
and  as  the  controversy  between  philosophy  and  law  has  never 
been  terminated,  it  is  an  epistle  for  all  peoples  and  for  all  times. 

Things  now  began  to  be  more  favourable  to  his  long  projected 
journey  to  Jerusalem.  A  number  of  fellow-disciplesf  preceded 
Paul  and  Luke  to  Troas,  where  they  waited  for  their  arrival.  The 
voyage,  which  would  be  ordinarily  accomplished  in  two  days, 
from  some  nnezplained  causes,  in  this  instance  occupied  five  days. 
At  Troas,  seven  days  were  spent  in  missionary  activity  and  chris- 
tian communion.  The  visit  was  brought  to  a  close  under  circum- 
stances that  contributed  to  it  a  memorable  interest.  On  the 
Sabbath  (that  is,  the  Christian  Sabbath)  the  disciples  had 
Assembled  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  th^ 
TememhnDoe  of  their  Lord,  They  were  con^e^-ale^  vft.  ^isc 
ofper  room,  which  had  a  balcony  projecting  oxet  ^iJlaa  ^\x^^\.» 
•  Bom.  XTi.  1,  2.  ^Actaxx,\, 
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The  room  was  fiill,  and  being  lighted  with  many  lamps,  was 
unusually  warm.  Paul's  address,  moreover,  was  very  protracted. 
A  young  man,  seated  in  the  balcony,  going  to  sleep,  fell  there- 
from into  the  street,  or  court.  Paul  broke  off  his  discourse  and 
rushed  to  the  poor  fellow,  and,  having  embraced  what  seemed  to 
be  a  corpse,  pronounced  him  living.  The  constemation  of  the 
people  at  this  tragical  occurrence  was  now  turned  into  joy ;  and 
with  unusual  gratitude  they  partook  together  of  the  solemn 
feast.  With  these  tokens  of  affection  and  religious  sympathy, 
they  separated. 

Paul's  companions  in  travel  and  in  adventure  had,  at  his 
request,  taken  ship  before  him,  and  had  sailed  for  Assos.  By 
the  old  Eoman  road,  this  was  twenty  miles  distant  from  Tioas; 
by  water  it  was  nearly  twice  as  far,  the  vessel  having  to  ga 
round  Cape  Lectum.  By  this  arrangement,  Paul  secured  a  few 
hours'  longer  fellowship  with  his  Mends,  and  a  pleasant  walk 
alone.  Solitude  would  have  its  chaims  for  his  great  soul  at  this 
season ;  and  his  journey  would  be  rendered  at  once  sweet  and 
solemn  by  reflections  on  the  mysteries  of  his  life,  the  probabiHties 
of  his  future,  and  the  grand  revelations  of  his  God.  As  he 
walked  along,  his  heart  would  move  with  the  varied  impulses  of 
wonder,  of  gratitude,  of  fear,  and  of  faith ;  and  undoubtedly  he 
would  accompany  himself  with  strains  of  deep  though  silent 
thanksgiving,  and  with  the  holy  thoughts  of  prayer. 

He  arrived  at  Assos  in  time  to  meet  the  ship,  and  having 
been  received  on  board,  with  his  godly  companions,  immediately 
set  sail.  They  called  at  this  beautiful  city,  and  most  probably 
remained  for  the  night  in  its  harbour.  The  navigation  of  these 
seas  being  a  critical  work,  it  would  seem  that  the  day  was 
ehosen  for  the  voyage,  and  that  the  various  harbours  on  the 
coast  were  made  available  for  shelter  during  the  nights.  Pro- 
ceeding by  short  stages,  the  vessel  at  length  arrived  at  Miletus, 
having  paused  successively  at  Chios,  Samos,  and  Trogyllium. 
At  Miletus  the  ship  was  detained  for  some  time — a  circumstance 
of  which  Paul  took  advantage.  To  go  himself  to  Ephesus  would 
have  been  hazardous  to  his  purpose  of  being  in  Jerusalem  in 
time  for  the  Pentecostal  festivities  ;  so  he  sent  a  message  from 
Miletus  to  the  presbyters  of  th«  church  at  Ephesus — a  distance 
of  neaxly  thirty  miles — desviVn^  VSofivsi  \o  ^o^ma  ^j^d.  meet  him. 
This  they  did,  and  he  addressed  \.o  ^Jtiwi «.  ^St^jax^^  ixjj^.  q\  ^-isj^- 
lent  counsel  and  sacred  eiicoura^^meuX.— tv.^V^%^\fi.^\s^^^^'^ 
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knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  spirituality  of  its  import, 
or  the  sahdoing  pathos  of  its  personal  allusions.  In  this  address, 
he  takes  a  solemn  and  final  farewell  of  those  with  whom  he  had 
held  sweet  intercourse  and  engaged  in  many  pious  services ;  and 
>conimending  them  to  God,  whilst  he  urges  them  to  every  Chris* 
tian  word  and  work,  he  melts  their  hearts  at  the  same  time  that 
he  edifies  their  fsiith.  In  mutual  love  and  sorrow,  they  together 
pray.  With  noble  grief  these  people  weep,  as  they  fall  upon 
the  neck  of  him  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  their  salvation 
and  their  constant  friend.  Keluctant  to  part  for  ever  from  one 
bound  to  them  by  ties  of  such  varied  sanctity,  they  accompany 
him  to  the  ship,  and  when  he  at  last  departs,  they  return  with 
43orrowing  souls  to  Ephesus.  These  touches  of  tenderness  show 
that  Paul  was  as  true  a  child  of  humanity,  as  he  was  a  brave 
and  faithftd  servant  of  Gk>d.  He  had  the  heart  of  a  man,  as 
well  as  the  heroism  of  a  saint. 

The  same  afternoon  "^diich  witnessed  this  afiecting  interview, 
■Saw  Paul  and  his  companions  sailing  in  a  direction  due  south 
towards  the  island  of  Cos,  a  distance  from  Miletus  of  about  forty 
nautical  miles.  This  place — ^the  wind  being  fair  and  the  course 
43traight— they  would  gain  in  six  hours.  Another  day's  sail 
would  bring  them  to  Rhodes.  Having  arrived  at  Patara,  they 
found  it  advantageous  to  leave  the  ship,  and  take  a  vessel  bound 
for  Phoenicia.  Tbey  go  on  board  and  immediately  set  sail  for  the 
open  sea.  With  a  fEur  wind,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
voyage  should  not  be  prosecuted  by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and 
thus  Paul's  desire  to  be  in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
would  be  encouraged. 

This  vessel  had  to  unload  her  burden  at  Tyre,  which  was 
distant  from  Patara  three  hundred  and  forty  geographical  miles. 
We  may  fidrly  suppose,  from  the  tone  of  Luke's  narrative,  that 
the  weather  was  eminently  favourable,  and  if  so,  the  passage 
might  be  comfortably  made  in  forty-eight  hours.  Paul  found 
Tyre  sadly  degenerated  since  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  had  described 
its  commercial  glory.  Still  it  remained  a  place  of  considerable 
trade  in  com  and  wine,  and  it  had  some  manufactures  of  glass 
and  purple.  As  the  ship  had  here  to  lose  its  load,  a  delay  of 
.some  days  would  be  inevitable.  Paul  employed  himself  well  in 
the  metttttime.  There  were,  even  at  Tyre,  a.  svasiXV  \k^^'^  <5kl 
Vbriatuauf,  and  some  of  them  were  blessed.  vi\>i^  -^xo'^^^'^, 
£fowGr.    Tbe  apoetle  Bought  intercourse  mtk  \hfiafe-     ^ffai^ai^ 
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was  tlmfi  spent,  and  Paul  broke  bread  with  his  brethren.  On 
his  departure — for  the  warnings  and  appeals  of  those  who  foie- 
saw  his  danger  could  not  move  him  from  his  purpose-— tho8& 
lamentations  of  regiret  and  outbursts^  of  affection  which  had 
made  his  separation  from  the  disciples  at  Miletus  so-impressiye,. 
were  renewed ;  and  prayers  and  tears  attested  the  cordiahty  of 
the  farewell. 

Sailing  southwards,  the  missionary  band,  before  night-M, 
reached  Ptolemais,  a  town  more  ancient  than  Tyre,  and  therefore 
far  more  ancient  than  Caesarea,  but  which,  rendered  important 
by  its  geographical  position,  has  outlived  both  those  places.  In 
olden  times  it  was  "  the  pivot '^  of  the  contests  between  Persia 
and  Egypt.  The  Crusaders  called  it  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  In  our 
own  times  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  strength  of  it» 
fortresses ;  and  this  place,  associated  with  the  spiritual  campaign 
of  Paul,  has  been  the  scene,  also,  of  the  martial  exploits  of  our 
own  countrymen.  Sir  Sydney  Smith  and  Sir  Charles  Napier. 
At  the  time  of  Paul's  visit  there  were  already  a  company  of 
Christian  disciples  resident  in  the  city,  and  in  fellowship  with 
these  he  spent  one  day.  One  day's  journey  by  land — between 
thirty  and  forty  miles — would  bring  those  who  were  of  Paul'ft 
eompany,  and  who  left  the  ship  at  Acre,  ta  Csesarea.  Here 
resided  Philip  and  his  family,  consisting  of  five  daughters,  who 
were  enriched  with  the  higher  powers  of  the*Spirit,  and  who, 
with  their  father — one  of  the  earliest  disciples — were  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  church.  In  this  family  Paul  would  be 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome ;  and  though  the  happiness  of  their 
intercourse  with  him  would  be  mingled  with  grave  apprehen- 
sions of  the  dangers  which  he  was  destined  to  meet  at  Jerusalem, 
it  would  be  sweetened  by  the  interchange  of  holy  records  of 
labour  and  of  triumph  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  Those  appre- 
hensions soon  received  a  painful  stimulus.  A  prophet,  named 
Agabus,  £rom  Jerusalem,  came  down  to  Csesarea,  and,  by  ex- 
pressive symbols,  announced  the  impending  trials.  On  all 
present  the  effect  of  this  dramatic  caution  was  overwhelming, 
and  they  unitedly  besought  him  to  abandon  his  purpose.  But 
he  was  unshaken  by  their  appeals,  and  indicated  the  firmness  of 
his  mind  in  a  remonstrance  which  may  be  for  ever  quoted  as  a 
protest  of  martyr  magiiamm\t^  «li\^  q^  Ooi-sii^xAss.  \vuman  love: 
"  What,  mean  ye  to  weep  aivd  \>xfc^  tcvycv^V^^tX."^  W\^3sa.ixaJs.^ 
not  to  he  bound  only,  Wt  a\ao  t»  ^\b  ^\.:i^^v«s>\s!^mi«t^^ 
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of  the  Lord  Jesns.''  In  the  presence  of  snch  stalwart  faith  and 
such  impregnable  purpose,  what  could  they  do  but  utter  that 
everlasting  form  of  resignation,  **  The  Lord's  will  be  done  ?  " 

THE  SAIKT  AND  MISSIONARY  HERO   IN   THE  HOLY   CITY. 

Paul's  first  reception  at  Jerusalem  was  one  of  encouraging 
welcomes.  On  the  morning  which  followed  his  arrival,  James 
(who  was  president  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem)  called  together 
the  presbyters  and  elders  to  receiye  Paul,  and  the  brethren 
who,  along  with  him,  represented  the  Gentile  churches.  After 
firatemal  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  Paul  relates,  greatly 
to  the  joy  of  his  auditors,  what  wonderM  things  God  had 
accomplii^ed  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  Beneath 
these  outward  manifestations  of  sympathy,  however,  there  lurked 
the  elements  of  strife.  The  church  at  Jerusalem  contained 
a  Pharisaic  faction — ^busy,  suspicious,  bigoted,  and  unyielding. 
These  were  but  too  ready  to  test  the  measure  in  which  the 
apostle  would  support  them  j  and  many  weak  believers  would 
be  entrapped  into  alliance  with  them  should  an  outbreak  occur. 
Some  even  among  the  presbyters  had  been  obviously  affected 
by  the  malicious  rumours  which  these  sectarian  propagandists 
had  put  into  circulation.  These  persons  gave  to  Paul  formidable 
representations  of  the  strength  and  the  animosity  of  the  Pharisaic 
party,  and  suggested  an  expedient  by  which  the  suspicions  of 
the  multitude  should  be  disarmed,  and  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  few  refuted.  Now  the  very  object  of  Paul's  visit  was  to 
conciliate  the  contending  sects  into  which  the  church  at  Palestine 
was  unfortunately  divided ;  he  would  therefore  be  predisposed 
to  adopt  any  method  of  impressing  both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  with  the  purity  of  his  intentions  and  the  uncorrupted 
oatholicity  of  his  mind.  The  plan  suggested  was  this.  There 
were  then  at  Jerusalem  four  Jewish  Christians  who  at  that 
time  were  under  a  Nazaritic  vow.  It  was  proposed  that  of 
these  Paul  should  take  charge — that  he  should  himself  accom- 
pany them  to  the  temple — and  that  he  should  pay  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  vow.  In  this  arrangement 
Paul  might  feel  there  was  nothing  by  which  his  Christian 
integrity  would  be  compromised.  He  consequeutlY  c^ows^^xii^^, 
and  Utienext  day,  which  was  the  great  feast  oi  'Pevii^^<2>^\*^V^ 
pmd^ed  himself,  entered  with  them  into  t\ie  tem^\&,  «cl^ ^"^^^ 
himself  responsible  for  the  four  men. 
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It  may  be  here  explained,  that  the  usual  period  aasigniBd  to 
the  ascetic  rigour  undertaken  in  the  making  of  a  vow,  was 
thirty  days.  During  this  time,  the  subject  of  the  tow  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  wine  and  to  allow  his  hair  to  grow 
imcut.  When  the  period  of  self-denial  was  completed,  it  was 
his  duty  to  appear  in  the  temple,  where  his  hair  was  cut  off 
and  burnt  upon  the  altar.  Certain  offerings,  howeyer,  most 
accompany  this  act,  and  as  these  were  beyond  the  means  of  the 
poor,*  it  was  considered  to  be  an  act  of  pious  diarity  for  a 
-wealthy  man  to  provide  the  offerings  for  his  poor  iH'otlier.  By 
what  means  Paul  acquired  the  means  of  relieving  four  men  of 
this  somewhat  heavy  obligation,  we  can  do  no  more  than  guess. 
Perhaps  he  was  authorised  to  devote  to  this  purpose  a  portion  of 
that  contribution  with  which  he  was  charged.  Perhaps  the 
council  of  elders  had  engaged  to  reimburse  him»  and  thus 
accredit  to  him  the  advantages  of  the  act.  It  is  not  impossiblev 
however,  that  Paul — of  whose  industry  we  have  had  abundant 
evidence — was  enabled  to  supply  the  necessary  sum  from  his 
own  private  resources. 

The  expedient  unhappily  failed ;  for  the  superstitious  and  the 
prejudiced  are  not  to  be  conciliated  by  any  means.  Sectarian 
m^ce — and  the  history  of  the  world  confirms  and  abundantly 
illustrates  the  statement — is  the  very  hardest  thing  to  subdue. 
The  precise  policy  adopted  by  Paul  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  his 
enemies,  was  the  precise  oiSence  that  provoked  their  resentment. 
The  temple  was  esteemed  sacred  to  the  faithful  Jews  alone.  Of 
these  the  most  rigid  and  scrupulous  were  now  collected  together 
in  the  city.  Paul  was  an  apostate,  and  when  he  was  recognised 
in  the  temple,  the  cry  was  raised  that  the  temple  of  God  was 
defiled.  Not  only  was  Paul  accused  of  teaching  "all  men  every- 
where against  the  people,  the  law,  and  this  place,"  but  he  was 
even  charged  with  having  introduced  Greeks  into  the  holy  place 
which  no  Gentile  might  approach. 

This  reverence  for  the  sacred  spot  undoubtedly  saved  Paul's 
life ;  but  the  infuriated  crowd  rushed  upon  him,  and  violently 
dragged  him  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  fury  of  the  mob 
received  an  unexpected  check,  in  the  arrival  of  the  chief  captain 
of  the  band  and  the  soldiers,  or  it  would  speedily  have  resulted 
In  ihe  death  of  its  helplesE  V\c\xm..  T\\^  %m^  q1  C^tudiua 
LysiaSf  however,  paralysed  tUe  an^et  ol  M5aa  ^xq"^^'^?^^^  ^^lisw 
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left  off  beating  Paul."  The  commander  ordered  Paul  to  be 
bound,  and  enquired  of  the  bystanders  what  was  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  tumult.  Some  cried  one  thing  and  some  another ; 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  get  any  certain  information,  he 
ordered  the  man  to  be  taken  to  the  castle,  or  barracks.  The 
multitude  pressed  so  much  upon  the  soldiers  that  Paul  was 
actually  borne  with  them  up  the  staircase.  Claudius  Lyraas, 
it  seems,  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Paul  was  the 
Egyptian  rebel  who  had  lately  stirred  the  city  to  insurrection. 
When  Paul,  therefore,  asked  permission  to  address  the  crowd,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  him  speak  in  the  Ghreek  tongue.  Finding 
that  he  was  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  he  would  most  likely  conceive 
that  the  disturbance  had  arisen  from  some  mere  religious 
squabble  or  misunderstanding.  Paul's  was  a  brave  request, 
aadf  dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  the  terrible  circumstances, 
it  was  undoubtedly  preferred  with  an  impressive  dignity  of 
faith  which  the  military  officer  could  not  resist.  The  mob 
seemed  to  be  suddenly  impressed,  also,  by  the  strange  bearing 
of  him  whom  they  had  so  savagely  assailed,  and  when  he 
beckoned  unto  them  with  his  hand,  there  was  a  great  silence. 
He  addressed  them  in  Hebrew,  which  would  still  further  tran- 
qnillise  their  raging  spirits.  So  long  as  ho  spoke  of  his  early 
life,  his  zeal  as  a  persecutor,  his  mission  to  Damascus,  and  his 
conversion,  they  listened  to  him  in  silence,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
declared  unto  them  how  he  was  appointed  the  minister  of  God 
unto  the  Gentiles,  than  their  passions  were  again  aroused,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  at  once  to  take  him  within  the  castle. 
Most  probably  Lysias  would  not  be  able  to  comprehend  this 
speech,  and  the  new  commotion  p^*plexcd  him.  Concluding  that 
his  prisoner  must  have  committed  some  enormous  offence,  he 
orders  him  to  be  "  examined  by  scourging,"  in  order  to  elicit 
from  him  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  From  this  torture  Paul 
saves  himself  by  the  intimation  that  he  is  a  free-bom  citizen 
of  Rooae— a  knowledge  of  which  fact  throws  Lysias  into  a 
state  not  only  of  astonishment,  but  of  consternation — he  having 
already  violated  the  law  he  was  appointed  to  administer.  To 
release  Paul  from  custody,  however,  would  be  only  to  hand  him 
over  to  destruction.  At  the  same  time  he  knows  not  the  nature 
of  the  dtmrgcB  hrojight  against  him.  He  t^iexetot^i  Qt^<ct^\cass. 
to  be  mibound,  and  calls  a  meeting  oi  t\ie  ^at3[\\^toxL  iw  *Cwsi 
jDorrow. 
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Before  this  august  assembly  Paul  is  accordingly  bronglit;  but 
he  has  no  sooner  commenced  his  vindicatory  statement  than 
Ananias,  the  high-priest,  commanded  him  to  be  struck  upn 
the  mouth.     Such  a  brutal  order  naturally  filled  the  apostle 
with  indiguation,  and  he  exclaimed:  ''God  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall:  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and 
commandest  thou  me  to  be  smitten  contrary  to  the  law  ?"    This 
utterance  of  excited  feeling  proved  to  be  prophetic ;  for  in  the 
Jewish  wars,  the  same  Ananias  was  assassinated  by  the  SicariL* 
The  words  were  resented  as  profane  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  Paul, 
when  he  understood  that  the  victim  of  his  just  rebuke  was  a 
high-priest,  pleaded  the  apology  of  ignorance.    Convinced  by 
all  these  incidents  that  he  had  no  chance,  in  such  a  court,  of  an 
impartial  trial,  and  perceiving  that  part  of  his  judges  were 
Pharisees,  whilst  part  were  Sadducees,  he  ingeniously  intro- 
duces the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  the  great 
theme  of  his  ministry  and  the  question  of  the  present  angry 
controversy.     The  antagonism  of  the  two  sects  is  at  once 
aroused,  and,  as  Paul  had  not  yet  declared  to  which  side  he 
belonged,  they  hated  one  another  so  thoroughly,  that  the  con- 
tention now  became  rather  who  should  claim  him  as  their  own. 
The  controversy  grew  to  a  quarrel;  and  Lysias  fearing  that 
Paul,  between  his  violent  friends  and  his  more  violent  enemies 
(both  classes  equally  despicable  for  the  bigotry  and  ignorance 
of  their  impulses),  would  be  destroyed,  ordered  the  troops  to  go 
down  instantly  and  bring  him  again  into  the  castle. 

«THE  PBISONEB  OF   THE  LOED." 

This  exciting  season  is  followed  by  a  consolatory  and  en- 
couraging vision  from  the  Lord,  and  Paul  is  informed  that 
Home,  as  well  as  Jerusalem,  must  witness  the  fidelity  of  his 
devotion.  But  the  means  which  should  lead  to  this  issue  were 
not  yet  revealed.  They  were  being  rapidly  prepared,  however ; 
for,  on  the  following  day,  a  dastardly  scheme  for  taking  away 
his  life  was  devised;  and  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Paul's  nephew,  it  was  made  known  to  the  commandant  of  the 
fortress,  who,  in  genuine  kindness,  arranged  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  prisoner,  under  safe  escort  to  Csesarea,  where  Felix,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  xeBided.  Tbe  cixcumstanoes  having 
been  laid  before  Felix,  in  a\%l\jex^\ii't^\i3aia\«fe^'^x^^TH'^ 

•  JosephusB.  J.  11,  n.  ^.  ^  i.^^*«s^.«»-^. 
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the  goyemor  asked  the  prisoner  before  him  to  what  province  he 
belonged — ^a  question  dictated  not  only  by  personal  courtesy, 
but  by  political  prudence  also.  Paul  having  stated  that  he  was 
a  native  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,  Felix  directed  that  he 
43hould  be  kept  in  Herod's  prsetorium,  and  promised,  as  soon  as 
Ms  accusers  should  be  brought,  to  hear  and  judge  the  matter. 
Felix  was  destitute  of  every  claim  to  ordinary  respect.  His 
private  life  was  tainted  with  every  corruption  of  lust,  and  his 
administration  of  public  affairs  was  but  one  series  of  infidelities, 
cruelties,  meannes£(es,  and  crimes.  Tacitus  describes  him  in  a 
few  words  thus :  **  In  the  practise  of  all  kinds  of  lust  and 
cruelty,  he  exercised  the  power  of  a  king  with  the  temper  of  a 
slave."  *  From  such  a  judge  justice  could  only  be  expected  as 
the  result  of  some  unusual  and  fortimate  accident.  We  shall 
see  to  what  extent  justice  was  realised  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  five  days  the  accusers,  with  their  advocate,  (one  Tertullus, 
a  Roman,  who  understood  the  forms  of  law  and  practised  in 
provincial  courts),  arrived  at  Csesarea,  and  the  trial  was  at  once 
commenced.  In  this  instance  the  accusations  are  clearly  made 
out,  and  Paul's  conduct  is  described  in  a  fashion  which  made  its 
illegality  seem  indisputable.  The  counts  in  the  bill  of  indict- 
ment are  three : — First,  that  the  prisoner  had  caused  disturbances 
among  the  Jews  throughout  the  empire  (which  was  an  offence 
against  the  empire,  and  was,  indeed,  regarded  as  treason  against 
the  emperor) ;  secondly,  with  being  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of 
Nazarenes  (which  involved  heresy  against  the  law  of  Moses) ; 
and,  thirdly,  with  an  attempt  to  profane  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
(which  was  an  offence  against  the  Roman  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
law,  the  Romans  having  engaged  to  protect  the  Jews  in  the 
exercise  of  their  worship).  So  far  Tertullus  had  said  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  conventional  moralities  of  his  profession, 
but  he  concluded  his  address  with  a  barefaced  misrepresentation 
of  the  facts.  He  insinuated  that  Lysias  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  his  official  duty  in  forcibly  preventing  Paul  from  being 
properly  judged  by  the  ecclesiastieal  courts  of  his  country;  and 
this  false  statement  was  evidently  designed  to  secure  the  judg- 
ment of  Paul  to  the  Sanhedrin.  Though  this  representation, 
howerer,  was  endorsed  by  the  Jews  present,  Felix  retained  the 
biudneBs  in  his  own  hands,  and  heard  PauVa  didexvc;^.^ 

^eJix  having,  from  Mb  long  residence  in  C»%«tets.,  ^\«NX«t 

•  mat.  y.  9.  ^  Acte  XiW.  W-«U 
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knowledge  of  the  religioas  qneetions  at  issue,  wooLd  appreciate 
the  animosity  of  the  Jews  to  Paul,  and  mjght  have,  decided  at 
once ;  but  he  must  temporise,  and  so  he  postpones  his  jndgmeot 
until  Lysias  and  himself  had  conferred  on  the  matter.  Paul 
evidently  had  produced  some  impression  upon  his  mind ;  for  he 
carefully  protects  him  from  the  anger  of  his  enemies,  at  tlie 
same  time  allowing  him  every  relaxation  compatible  with  his 
confinement,  and  giving  orders  that  his  friends  and  aioquaintaaoe 
were  to  be  allowed  uninterrupted  fellowship  with  him. 

Paul's  courage  is  not  yet  subdued,  and  he  can  stand  befbie 
kings*  Felix  liad  married  a  Jewess  named  Drusilla,  whom  he 
had  enticed  from  her  lawful  husband,  by  the  aid  of  a  magiciaiit 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  Simon  Magus.  Most  likely  this 
woman  would  feel  some  curiosity  to  see  Paul,  and  know  more  of 
the  <<  Christ"  he  preached.  At  any  rate,  Felix  sent  for  the 
prisoner,  and  heard  him,  in  her  presence,  "  concerning  the  faith 
of  Christ.''  Paul  was  not  content,  under  such  drcumstancefi, 
to  preach  a  merely  theological  discourse;  he  ''reasoned  of 
righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come;"  insomuch 
that  the  judge  was  the  accused,  and  the  prisoner  the  accuser* 
.  Felix  trembled,  and  dismissed  him«  This  fear,  however,  waa 
not  that  of  repentance ;  for,  although  these  interviews  were 
frequently  renewed,  we  have  the  direct  authority  of  the 
historian  himself  for  believing  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
imscrupulous  governor  to  get  a  bribe  from  Paul  to  set  hiip  at 
liberty.  Such  a  transaction  was  not  according  to  the  apostle's 
mode  of  doing  things.  It  was  easier  for  him  to  suflfer  than  thus 
to  degrade  h^nself ;  and  so  he  continued  the  imprisoned  victim 
of  caprice  and  of  suspense  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

Felix,  for  his  crimes  and  cruelties,  was  hated  by  the  popular 
tion  over  whom  he  had  been  placed.    During  the  x>eriod  of 
Paul's  confinement,  this  hatred  broke  forth  in  open  disturbance. 
The  troops,  the  heathen  population,  and  the  Jews  fraternized 
in  the  rebellion.    At  length  the  evil  became  so  notorious  and 
threatening  that  Felix  was  summoned  to  Rome,  whither  his 
accusers  foHowed  him.    Anxious  to  purchase,  even  by  a  farther 
sacrifice  of  his  character  as  a  prince,  the  immediate  favour  of 
tiie  Jews,  he  left  Paul  in  prison.     Festus  succeeded  Felix  as 
governor  of  the  province ;  and,  \)e\n^  otl  ^  ^^isit  to  Jerusalem, 
Wd8  quickly  besieged  by  the  eneim»^  oi  ^«x\,  ^\ko  %>5^\2s£a:«iu^ 
for  Ilia  blood,  and  who  UesoxiglatTJesitvxa,  «ja  «.iwwa,  \a  ^^^w^ 
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tbe  pruMmer  to  their  condemnation.  Festus,  however,  had  hi» 
se^ponsibilitiesy  whatever  his  private  feelings  might  have  been  ^ 
and  such  a  conrse  would  have  been  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  Home.  He,  therefore,  refused  to  grant  this  request,  and 
instituted  a  new  trial.  Charges  conflicting  and  false  were  again 
preferred,  and  again  refuted.  But  Festus  was  more  inclined  to 
purchase  the  approbaticm  of  the  Jews  by  injustice  than  to  win 
&me  by  honour;  and  he  foolishly  asked  Paul  to  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  judged  by  his  enemies!  Paul  was  not  thus 
easily  to  be  betrayed.  He  could  stand  upon  his  honour  as  a 
citizen  of  lUnne.  He  appealed  unto  Caesar.  The  native  and  un- 
enfranchised populations  of  the  Koman  provinces  were  subject 
to  the  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  of  the  local  governors, 
whether  tbey  were  proconsuls,  proprcetors,  or  procurators ;  but 
a  citizen  of  Rome  had  a  guarantee  against  any  abuse  of  this 
great  power  in  his  case,  by  the  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  supreme- 
power  of  the  empire.  In  cases  of  obvious  and  dangerous  crimes, 
saxh,  an  c^peal  would  be  sometimes  disallowed ;  and,  as  Festus 
had  not  yet  been  made  aware  of  the  particular  oflences  with 
which  his  present  prisoner  was  charged,  he  was  placed  in  some 
perplexity  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be  gnuited  in  this 
instance.  He,  therefore,  sought  the  counsel  of  his  "  assessors," 
and,  under  their  advice,  at  once  granted  the  appeal. 

But  the  difficulties  of  the  governor  had  not  yet  ceased.  He 
had  decided  to  send  Paul  to  Rome ;  but  he  was  bound,  also,  to 
send  all  the  documents  of  indictment,  evidence,  and  defence, 
which  the  previous  progress  of  the  case  had  elicited.  It  waa 
so,  however,  that  Paul  had  had  as  yet  no  real  trial ;  and,  though 
he  had  been  a  prisoner  for  two  years,  his  judges  had  not  yet 
kamed  the  precise  nature  of  his  offence.  Of  this  fact  Festus 
himself  was  evidently  conscious.*  It  so  happened  that  at  this 
time  Herod  Agrippa  ii,  king  of  Chalcis,  and  Bemice  his  sister, 
paid  a  visit  to  tiie  new  governor.  He  was  superintendent  of  tho 
temple;  he  held  the  power  of  appointing  the  high  priest;  he 
was  learned  in  all  that  related  to  Jewish  law  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, very  natural  that  Festus  should  confer  with  his  royal 
Mend.  The  subsequent  narrative  is  given  in  fullest  detail  by 
Luke;  and  we  need,  in  now  reproducing  it,  do  no  more  than 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  combined  di^it^  «xvA.  wsn3s\j»s^ 
of  Paul's  bebariour  throughout  the  intervieyf  m^  ADfta^^^Tvaftj^ 

•  Acts  XXV.  27. 
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personages.  It  was  Agrippa's  conviction  that  Paul  ooglit  to 
have  been  set  at  liberty ;  but  as  he  had  appealed  to  Rome,  to 
Home  he  must  be  sent. 

THE  VOYAGE,   SHIPWRECK,   AND  ABRFVAL  AT  &OMB. 

Paul,  with  sundry  other  state  prisoners,  was  appointed  to  sail 
in  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  whose  course  lay  along  the  coast  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia.  Probably,  this  vessel  was  engaged  in  the 
coastings  trade,  and  if  so  would  call  at  the  various  ports  for 
purposes  of  commerce.  Thus  on  the  very  day  after  sailing  from 
Csesarea,  the  vessel  put  in  at  Sidon.  It  is  possible,  howeteri 
that  the  westerly  and  north-westerly  winds,  so  common  in  tho 
Levant,  would  render  it  advisable  to  wait  there  for  more  favour- 
able weather.  If  so,  on  leaving  Sidon,  the  wind  wa^  still  un- 
friendly; so  much  so,  that  instead  of  taking  the  direct  course 
southward  of  Cyprus,  the  voyagers  sailed  to  the  north-east,  and 
north  of  the  island,*  under  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  and  through 
the  bay  of  Pamphylia,  to  Lycia.  They  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Myra,  where  was  a  ship  bound  for  Italy,  and  much 
larger  undoubtedly  than  the  coasting  vessel  they  had  hitherto 
employed.  The  centurion  took  the  prisoners  on  board.  From 
the  first  the  weather  was  unpropitious.  It  occupied  "  several 
days''  (verse  7)  to  reach  Cnidus,  only  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  distant  &om  Myra. 

Here  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage  wa^  departed  from. 
Avoiding  the  strong  force  of  the  sea  from  the  westward,  they 
ran  down  in  a  southerly  direction,  rounded  Cape  Salmone,  and 
proceeded  under  the  lee  of  that  island,  until  they  came  to  a 
Toadstead  not  far  eastward  of  Cape  Metala,  known  by  the  name 
of  Fair  Havens,  near  which  was  a  town  called  Lasea.  Here 
much  time  was  spent,  and  as  *'the  fast  was  already  past" — a 
proverbial  phrase,  which  indicates  that  it  was  the  period  of  the 
year  which  we  denominate  "Michaelmas" — ^Paul  forewarned 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  dangers  of  the  voyage,  and  pre- 
dicted calamity.  The  centurion,  however,  determined  to  pro- 
ceed— a  determination  which  was  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  passengers,  on  the  ground  that  the  harbour  was  not  com- 
modious, and  from  a  desire,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  harbour  of 
JPhoBuix, — in  modem  times  caWed.  liVL^xo. 
-A  sudden  change  of  ^wea^ex  isc-^oiva^  ^Ccs^  ^^\^«    ^^^ 
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north-westerly  wind  ceased.  A  light  air  sprang  up  from  the 
south.  The  ship  weighed  anchor,  and  hore  round  Cape  Metala 
—five  miles  from  Fair  Havens,  and  thirty-five  miles  from 
Phoenix.  Suddenly  the  vessel  was  seized  hy  a  mighty  gust  of 
wind  from  the  mountains,  rushing  e.n.e.,  and  was  driven 
violently  towards  Clauda.  Here  the  sailors  hccame  afraid 
that  they  should  he  driven  into  the  Syrtis  (not  correctly 
rendered  *' quicksands;"  the  phrase  ohviously  refers  to  the  bay 
between  Tunis  aud  Tripoli,  the  navigation  of  which  was  notori- 
ously dangerous).  A  state  of  excitement  was,  in  this  instance,  a 
state  of  activity.  Taking  advantage  of  the  temporary  lull 
secured  by  running  under  the  lee  of  Clauda,  they  hoisted  the 
boat  on  board.  Guarding  against  a  leak — of  which  there  was 
much  hazard — ^they  girded  the  ship  by  passing  strong  ropes 
round  her  frame,  and  fastening  them  tightly  on  deck.  They 
lowered  some,  or  all  of  their  sails,  to  avoid  being  driven  into 
the  Syrtis.  In  this  position  she  was  allowed  to  drift.  Her  head 
was  brought  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible,  and  with  a  small 
amount  of  canvass,  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the  vessel  from 
falling  off  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  she  would  probably  drift 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  half  in  the  hour.  *< The  direction" 
say  the  authors  of  "The  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,"  in  their 
admirable  account  of  this  momentous  incident,  "  in  which  she 
drifts  is  not  that  in  which  she  appears  to  sail,  or  towards  which 
her  bows  are  turned;  but  she  falls  off  to  leeward:  and  to  the 
angle  formed  by  the  line  of  the  ship's  keel  and  the  line  in 
which  the  wind  blows,  we  must  add  another,  to  include  what 
the  sailors  call  leeway;  and  this  may  be  estimated  on  the  average 
at  six  points  (67  deg.)  Thus  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  direction  of  the  drift  would  make  an  angle  of  thirteen 
paints  (147  deg.)  with  the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  the  wind 
was  E.N.E.  the  course  of  the  vessel  would  be  w.  by  n." — pp. 

Ov9y  94U. 

The  storm  continued  with  unabated  violence,  and  the  precau- 
tions against  springing  a  leak  it  would  seem  had  proved  un- 
successful, for  on  the  day  after  they  left  Clauda,  they  cast  over- 
board what  could  be  best  spared,  and  again  on  the  third  day  all 
"spare  gear"  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Of  all  these  terrible 
eonditioiis,  consternation  was  the  inevitabVe  irxiit.  \>^'^&:(i^:«&^  ^ 
roaring-  aea,  a  leaky  vessel,  a  dangerous  sitwaWoTi,  wgo"^^  ^t»- 
visionB,  were  a  combination  of  circumstanceft  B\)fflLCvetA.  \ft  "^^fitfJ*^ 
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despair  in  the  very  stoutest  heart.  Paul,  however,  who  had 
forewarned  of  danger,  was  now  permitted  to  predict  ultimate 
safety.  For  fourteen  days  they  drifted  in  the  Adria;  at  the 
elose  of  the  fourteenth  day  the  sailors  suspected  that  th^  were 
approaching  land.  A  sounding  was  at  once  tak^i,  and  it  was 
found  that  there  were  twenty  fathoms  of  water.  After  a  short 
interval  they  sounded  again,  and  found  fifteen  fieithoms.  Hearing 
breakers  ahead,  and  fearing  that  the  ship  might  dash  upon  the 
rocks  and  go  to  pieces,  they  cast  out  four  anchors  by  the  stern. 
The  sailors  made  a  subtle  and  selfish  effort  to  save  themselves. 
Paid,  comprehending  their  intent,  and  seeing  that  in  their 
absence  every  hope  of  safety  would  be  lost,  urged  the  cutting 
of  the  ropes  by  which  the  boat  was  held,  which  was  instantly 
done.  This  circumstance  would  tend  to  raise  Paul  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  passengers  and  crew,  especially  as  he  had  foretold 
the  hazards  of  the  voyage  $  and  when  the  day  was  coming  on, 
after  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  night,  his  recommenda- 
tions to  take  courage  and  food  would  be  likely  to  restore  some- 
thing like  hope  and  cheerfulness  among  his  companions. 

The  cargo  of  wheat  was  by  this  time  spoiled ;  and,  as  all 
expectation  of  saving  the  vessel  must  have  been  extinguished, 
it  was  prudently  thrown  overboard.  The  sailors  knew  not  the 
shore  on  which  they  were  irretrievably  destined  to  run ;  they 
saw,  however,  *'  a  small  bay  or  indentation,  with  a  sandy  or 
pebbly  beach."  Into  this  creek  they  strove  hard,  by  cutting 
the  anchors  adrift,  by  unloosing  the  lashings  with  which  the 
rudders  had  been  secured,  by  a  &ee  use  of  the  oars,  and  bj 
lioisting  the  foresail,  to  guide  the  ship.  Whether  or  not  thej 
succeeded,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire.  They  fell  into  a  place 
*'  between  two  seas,"  and  ran  aground.  The  bow  stuck  fast  in 
the  ground,  whilst  the  stem  went  rapidly  to  pieces.  And  now 
Paul  reaped  the  reward  of  his  disinterested  services.  He  was 
a  prisoner,  and  the  soldiers  wished  to  kill  the  prisoners  lest 
they  should  gain  the  shore  and  escape.  To  this  the  centurion 
objected,  and  suggested  wisely  that  those  who  could  swim  should 
cast  themselves  into  the  sea.  This  was  done ;  an4  the  remainder, 
''  some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship,  escaped 
aH  sale  to  land." 
Now,  there  lias  been  a  great  ^%«kV  Q>t  wsQtetQfs««^  ^  ^k^  the 

name  of  this  island.    Luke  caWa  \\.^^\A»..  Tiia  ^«s«2n^  ^-^xsasso. 

has  identified  it  witli  ^lalta.     X^^^^^*  >^  ^^^^  "^^"^^^ 
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many  objections  haTe  been  urged;  and  though  we  have  not 
space  for  any  discussion  of  the  question,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
rapidly  to  announce  our  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  popu- 
lar notion.  We  have  seen  that  the  vessel  drifted  w.  by  N.  from 
Clauda.  This  was  exactly  the  bearing  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  island  of  Malta  from  the  south  of  Clauda.  Moreover,  the 
vessel  drifted  at  about  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  half  in  every 
hour.  Since  that  time  thirteen  days  had  elapsed.  Clauda  is 
rather  less  than  480  miles  from  Malta ;  the  vessel  had  drifted 
468  miles  according  to  the  above  calculation,  which,  to  say  the 
least,'  is  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Further,  a  ship  drifting  W. 
by  N.  might  approach  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Koura  point 
(the  eastern  boundary  of  St  Paxd's  bay)  without  having  fallen 
in  previously  with  any  other  part  of  the  coast;  whilst  on  such  a 
night  as  that  described  the  breakers  would  be  very  violent.  Let 
it  be  also  notitced  that  at  this  point  the  soundings  show  a  depth 
of  twenty  fathoms :  whilst  a  little  further  on,  in  the  precise  direc- 
tion the  skip  drifted^  the  soundings  are  fifteen  fathoms.  Onco 
more,  the  coast,  though  generally  precipitous  and  rocky,  shows 
one  or  two  indentations  which  would  exhibit  the  appearance  of 
a  creek  with  a  sandy  shore.  The  island  of  Salmonetta  would 
be  supposed  by  sailors  unacquainted  with  the  locality  to  be  a 
continuous  part  of  the  main  land;  but  whilst  they  were  running 
aground,  they  would  perceive  the  opening  of  the  channel,  which 
would  thus  appear  *<  a  place  between  two  seas."  And  it  tends 
to  confirm  the  impression  produced  by  all  these  facts  to  know, 
that  the  ground  in  St.  Patil's  bay  is  so  good  that  "  while  the 
cables  hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never  start;'* 
it  would  be,  consequently,  probable  that  the  anchors  would  hold 
through  this  rough  night.  Those  who  wish  to  see  this  matter 
more  fully  argued,  will  find  every  interesting  detail  in  Mr. 
Smith's  admirable  volume.* 

Paul's  short  residence  at  Malta  gained  him  great  distinction 
there,  t  &>^d  when  he  departed,  he  received  the  honour  of  parti- 
cular attentions.  The  remainder  of  the  ^iSHHLio  Bome  was 
in  every  way  propitious.  The  <*  Castor  ^i 
they  sailed,  was  for  the  most  pert 
The  jfomous  harbour  of  Syracuse 


*  The  YojtLge  and  SUpwreck  of 
Xandon: 
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in  there,  and  stayed  three  days.  Then  sailing  on  northwards, 
they  came,  by  an  indirect  course,  to  Rhegimn,  tirhere  they 
stayed  one  day.  A  south  wind  rising,  they  made  way  to  Pateoli. 
Here  a  company  of  Christians  was  found,  with  whom,  by  their 
.  desire,  Paul  stayed  seven  days.  From  this  place,  he  proceeded 
by  land  to  Home.  The  disciples  in  the  "eternal  city"  had 
heard  of  his  arrival  at  Puteoli,  and  some  of  them  came  forth 
as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and  another  company  as  far  as  the  Three 
Taverns,  to  meet  him.  Encouraged  by  so  kind  a  welcome,  he 
would  go  into  the  city  with  a  brave  heart,  though  confinement, 
judgment,  and  perhaps  death  awaited  him. 

■ 

THE  ETEBNAL   CITT. 

Within  our  limits,  which  are  now  becoming  extremely  con- 
tracted, it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  to  enter  into  any  de- 
scription of  Home  as  it  was  when  Paul  entered  it  as  a  prisoner. 
And  if  our  space  were  available  for  the  enquiry,  we  should  find 
it  difficult  to  furnish  a  statement  at  once  sufficiently  definite 
and  authentic  to  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  therefore,  that  Home  at  this  period  had  attained  nearly 
all,  and  had  lost  scarcely  any,  of  those  architectural  and  artistic 
glories  which  have  contributed  to  its  splendour  and  renown. 
Its  population  was  vast  beyond  appreciation.  Hoeck  has  cal- 
culated that  within  a  circle  of  little  more  than  twelve  miles, 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  people  were  crowded  together.  This 
immense  population  was  as  heterogeneous  in  social  and  political 
characteristics  as  the  inhabitants  of  &ny  modem  city.  To  borrow 
the  words  of  Messrs.  Connybeare  and  Howson  (whose  elaborate 
and  truly  magnificent  work  has  been  of  considerable  service  to 
us  in  our  humbler  narrative),  "Rome  was  like  London,  with 
all  its  miseries,  vices,  and  follies  exaggerated,  and  without 
CJhristianity." 

The  Jewish  families  resided  chiefly  in  a  locality  known  as  the 
"  Trastevere  " — a  district  beyond  the  river.    Then,  as  in  modem 
times,  its  inhabitants  were  rough,  low,  and  intractable;  but  then, 
more  than  in  modern  times,  they  were  marked  by  all  the  in- 
signia of  the  vulgarest  rabble,  and  were  devoted  to  the  very 
meanest  forms  of  commerce.     But,  among  these  degraded  and 
outcast  people,  the  gospel  'won.  \^a  ^tsX,  \rixmv?^\w  '"'•  >i?afc\i.^'!i,Yual 
city,"  which  was  "the  capital  oi  t\ife  ^at\$Lr    ^q^\.  ^^i^^i^ 
these  Christians  were  not  sMmcieTiVV^  eC^s\Mv^'^^^  vv&  ^^\.  \x«s^ 
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iiieir  Tsraelitish  neighbours,  to  escape  the  contempt  and  hard- 
ships they  were  made  to  endure.  So  fiEu:  as  they  were  known 
and  appreciated,  they  would  be  likely  to  receive  a  kindlier  toler- 
ation than  the  Jews;  for  in  Judaism  there  was  always  a  supreme 
political  element  which  was  adapted  to  excite  the  distrust  and 
alarm  of  all  gentile  monarchs.  The  expectation  of  a  hero,  and. 
a  king,  whose  reign  should  be  personal,  and  whose  empire  should 
be  wide  as  the  world,  rendered  the  faith  of  a  Jew  a  kind  of  per- 
petual protest  against  the  existing  govemment ;  and  he  mighty 
therefore,  be  fairly  suspected  of  disloyalty,  even  when  there  was 
no  positive  ground  to  charge  him  with  treason.  But  the  Chris- 
tian worshipped  a  Hero  of  the  past — acknowledged  a  King  in 
heaven;  he  would  have  no  inducements  to  political  conspiracy, 
and  what  of  disaffection  he  might  possibly,  feel  towards  civil 
government,  was  but  one  manifestation  of  the  high  spirituality 
of  his  life.  So  that  whilst  the  Christian  would  share  the  con^ 
tempt  shown  to  the  Jews,  he  would  share,  also,  the  legal  pro- 
tection afforded  them,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  peculiarities  of  his 
faiih  were  understood,  the  charter  of  his  freedom  would  be  pro- 
bably enlarged. 

It  is  evident  from  many  allusions  in  Paul's  letter  to  the  saints^ 
in  Rome,  that  a  considerable  community  of  Christians  was  estab- 
lished  there  previously  to  his  own  arrival;  and  the  personal 
salutations,  of  which  that  letter  contains  not  a  few,  are  con> 
Teyed  in  terms  indicative  of  more  than  a  common  interest;  tbey 
suppose  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance  and  cordial  friend- 
ship. But  all  were  not  his  Mends  that  he  met  with.  Among  the 
converted  of  his  race,  some  had  the  old  prejudice  against  him ; 
whilst  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers 
would  regard  him  with  malignant  jealousy  and  implacable 
hatred.  Nevertheless,  Paul  sought  an  early  interview  with  the 
chief  among  his  countrymen,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
reconciling  them  to  his  person  and  his  ministry.  Disclaiming 
all  prejudice,  they  ask  further  explanations;  and,  by  mutual 
appointment,  they  come  in  considerable  numbers  to  his  own 
lodging  on  a  certain  day,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them. 
Paul,  however,  does  not  occupy  them  with  the  gossip  of  his 
enterprise,  but  boldly  preaches  the  gospel,  with  such  effect  that 
fheir  prejudices  and  convictions  are  equaWy  ^\xv£<^%  ^sA^t 
ifritb  a  solemn  admonition  quoted  from.  t\ievt  o^i\.  wiTv^N::^^^'^ 
lie  dismisses  them  to  disputation,  astonislaiiLCiit,  aivi^  ^Ct^s^^oJ^- 
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Having  now  formally  separated  himself  from  the  Jews  df 
Rome,  as  mchf  Paul  receives  in  his  own  hired  house  such  at 
come  to  him  for  fellowship  or  instruction.  The  privilege  d 
communion  with  his  fellow-saints,  and  of  quiet  activity  in  tJt6 
cause  of  Christ,  is  a  tribute  of  political  confidence  on  the  pert 
of  the  government.  For  it  must  he  remembered  that  he  is  still 
a  prisoner,  and  is  not  relieved  from  that  custody  to  which  he 
was  upon  his  arrival  given  up.* 

For  two  years  this  anomalous  mixture  of  bondage  and  liberfy 
continued.  The  accusers  not  being  yet  come  from  Palestine,  h^ 
trial  was  postponed  until  their  arrival.  Many  opportunities  of 
Christian  service  were,  however,  granted  him;  for  thongh 
fr'eedom  was  denied  him,  he  was  allowed  many  of  its  con* 
veniences,  and  saved  the  degradation  and  the  sorrow  of  forced 
inactivity.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  devotion  of  our  hero 
was  not  curbed,  that  he  could  preach  without  restraint,  and  that 
he  might  sustain  the  care  of  all  the  churches.  Genial  com* 
panionships  soothed  his  bondage,  and  active  fellow-labourers 
extended  the  range  and  augmented  the  results  of  his  unwavering 
zeal.  Luke,t  Timotheus,  J  Tychicus,  §  Mark,  ||  and  Demas,^ 
who,  alas !  afterwards  deserted  him,  were  among  his  coadjuton 
and  comforters. 

We  might  mention  many  other  names,  but  these  are 
the  most  remarkable.  There  is  one  name,  however,  which  we 
cannot  pass  over  without  a  word  of  observation.  The  fugitive 
slave,  Onesimus,  has  more  than  a  personal  interest  for  all  the 
readers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  property  of  a  Christiaii 
named  Philemon,  he  had  robbed  his  master,  fled  from  Colosse, 
and  found  his  way  to  Rome.  Himself  of  pagan  origin,  his  com* 
panions  in  concealment  would  be  among  the  most  profligate 
and  degraded  of  all  the  population  of  the  city.  By  some  strange 
providence,  this  guilty  and  abandoned  creature  was  redeemed 
to  virtue  and  to  faith.  His  master  having  been  intimate  with 
Paul  at  Ephesus,  it  is  possible  that  Onesimus  may  have  been 
familiar  veith  the  name  and  character  of  the  apostle;  and 
hearing  of  him  now  at  Rome,  sought  him  oat  on  an  impulse  of 
his  own.  At  any  rate,  he  became  attached  to  the  prisoner  of  the 
Xord ;  and  Paul  speaks  of  him  veith  ministerial  hope  as  well  as 
with  personal  gratitude  and  aSef^^ou.   1^^  ^^\x^\«^  ^c&tain  his 

•  Acts  xxviiL  16.     +  Co\.  W.  V\.      \T?\ja\msm,\  %  ^\AA\  ^\S&^.W 
$  Col.lv.  7,  Wa'ttm.V^.W.  ^^\ia««««sm^ 
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serrioes  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the  cause  of  Christ  He  would 
not  take  this  step  without  the  consent  of  Philemon,  however ; 
he  decided  that  Onesimus  should  return  to  his  master ;  and  he 
furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  such  cordial  commendation  as 
would  be  likely  to  placate  the  offended  and  secure  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  offender.  The  system  of  slavery  is  not  formally 
condemned  in  that  letter,  but  the  principles  on  which  its  appeal 
is  grounded  are  evidently  those  of  human  brotherhood  and 
equality. 

Tychicus  accompanied  Onesimus  into  Colosse,  being  the  bearer 
of  an  epistle  from  the  apostle  to  the  Colossian  church.  The 
Gnostics  had  made  some  headway  in  this  community ;  and  the 
tendency  of  their  teaching  being  obviously  derogatory  to  the 
claims  of  Christ,  Paul  felt  it  his  duty  to  caution  the  disciples 
against  it  ere  the  work  of  corruption  had  gone  too  far  for  re- 
sistance or  for  cure.  We  say  the  work  of  corruption;  for  in 
addition  to  the  evils  of  a  false  philosophy,  the  Gnostics  were 
notorious  for  their  disregard  of  those  laws  of  virtue  which 
constitute  the  very  bond  of  society.  Hence  the  large  attention 
given  to  questions  of  practical  morality  in  this  brief  but  com- 
prehensive letter. 

With  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Tychicus  was  the  bearer 
of  another  communication,  commonly  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Ephesians.*  The  popular  idea  that  this  letter  wa» 
intended  for  the  saints  at  Ephesus  has  been  disputed;  and 
the  arguments  against  it  are  so  many  and  so  strong  as  to 
involve  the  question  in  considerable  obscurity.  Into  this  con- 
troversy it  is  not  our  business  to  enter.  We  may  just  observe  in 
passing,  however,  that  the  absence  of  all  personal  salutations ;. 
Paul's  description  of  the  church  as  one  whose  conversion  he 
had  learned  only  by  report  (i.  15) ;  his  commendation  of  him- 
self to  them  as  one  whom  they  had  heard  to  be  an  apostle 
(ill.  2) ;  his  intimations  that  they  had  been  recently  converted 
(v.  8,  &c.  &c.) ;  and  that  they  were  exclusively  Gentiles  (ii.  11,. 
&c.) — are  all  unfavourable  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  Truly,  in  the  first  verse 
of  the  epistle  the  words  "  to  the  saints  which  are  at  Ephesus" 
occur;  but  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  do  not  contain  the 
words  in  the  text,  but  only  in  the  margin,  aad.  \\i«t^  >i!aK^  \issN^ 
been  obriously  placed  by  a  much  later  kand.    ^\.»"^««^  ^ssbbsN^- 

•  Eph.  \i.  21,  22.  — ^ 
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that  the  early  writers  whom  he  had  consulted  declared  that  the 
manuscripts  of  his  time  did  not  contain  the  words ;  and  Mardon 
has  called  it  in  his  collection  <*  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.** 
The  epistle  is  doctrinal  and  hortatory,  clear  in  its  instructions, 
and  universal  in  its  appeals ;  and,  as  an  epitome  of  Christian 
truth,  as  well  as  an  enforcement  of  Christian  duties,  has  been 
deeply  revered  by  the  Christians  of  every  age. 

It  is  accounted  probable  that  these  three  letters — to  Philemon, 
the  Colossians,  and  (so  called)  the  Ephesians — ^were  despatched 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  62,  that  is,  about  one  year  after  Paul 
had  arrived  in  Rome.    The  absence  of  Onesimus  and  Tychiens 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  presence  of  Epaphroditus,  who  came 
^  Home  with  a  contribution  from  the  Christians  at  Philippi, 
among  whom  he  was  a  leading  presbyter,  and  towards  whom 
the  apostle  appeared  to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection.  Epaphro- 
^tus  was  the  subject  of  severe  afflictions  whilst  in  llome ;  but 
having  recovered  his  health,  and  being  about  to  return,  Paul 
took  the  opportunity  of  writing  a  letter  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  generous  and  considerate  converts  at  Philippi. 
This  letter  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  had  its  origin,  and  the  sacred  geniality  of 
its  contents,  but  also  for  the  intimations  it  affords  of  the  con- 
dition and  prospects  of  the  apostle  at  the  time  when  it  was 
written.    When  he  wrote  to  Philemon,  he  was  confidently  ex- 
pecting his  release  from  bondage.*    Now,  his  tone  is  changed, 
and  he  regards  the  probabilities  of  his  future  with  depression 
and  anxiety.f    This  altered  tone  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  Boman  court  and  the  Koman 
church.    Burrus,  the  Praetorian  Praefect,  under  whose  adminis- 
tration Paul's  imprisonment  had  been  so  mild,  died  during  this 
year ;  and  under  his  successors,  Fenius  Rufus  and  Sofonins 
Tigellinus,  bondage  threatened  to  become  a  veritable  hardship. 
The  latter  of  these  commissioned  officers  is  notorious  in  history 
for  cruelty  and  wickedness ;  and  the  former  had  neither  the 
ingenuity  to  neutralize  nor  the  energetic  will  to  resist  his  atio- 
•cities.    Moreover,  Nero  had  just  perpetrated  his  foul  alliance 
with   Poppaea,  who   had   become    a   proselyte   to    Judaism. 
JosephxiB  informs  us  that  she  exerted  her  influence  over  Nero  in 
favour  of  the  Jews;  and  "we  cmv  -^^  -oaAct^XasA'Ws^  ^^sil 
^ould  anticipate  the  direclioii  oi  \iet  m^^^  ^^yq&\.>k^,  '^^sa 
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flg  the  situatioii  of  affairs,  and  the  apostle  having  renewed 
h  illustrious  success  his  evangelical  labours,  the  apprehen- 
ts  confessed  in  his  letter  to  thcPhilippians  are  natural  enough, 
list  the  radiant  peace,  the  buoyant  and  mcyestic  faith,  the 
ction,  fidelity,  and  devotion  which  are  so  remarkable  in  this 
ununication,  are  rendered  truly  sublime. 

TSIAL,    ACQUITTAL,   TRAVELS,    CONDBMNATION,   DEATH. 

^e  have  now  traced  the  course  of  our  hero  as  far  as  the  sacred 
rative  extends,  and  for  what  we  further  know  concerning 
labours  and  experience  we  are  indebted  to  tradition.  The 
upt  termination  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  occasioned 
juderable  speculations  and  some  controversy.  We  shall 
Bent  no  theory  in  its  explanation.  But  we  shall  do  our  best 
satisfy  the  devout  curiosity  of  our  readers  respecting  the  last 
i  and  scenes  of  that  life  we  have  reviewed,  with  a  rapidity 
ly  incompatible  with  bur  reverence  as  disciples,  as  far  as  our 
rces  of  authentic  information  (which  are  very  scanty)  will 
ait. 

Ve  have  no  contemporary  history  of  the  remaining  incidents 
Paul's  career,  save  a  few  incidental  expressions  in  his  own 
ers  to  Timotheus  and  to  Titus,  and  a  single  sentence  written 
Clement  of  Rome,  who  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  dis* 
68.  Nevertheless,  from  unquestionable  sources  we  gather  the 
owing  facts :  Paul  was  acquitted ;  he  travelled  over  the  dis- 
ts  well  known  to  him,  and  passed  into  Spain ;  he  came  to 
ne  a  second  time ;  and  was  finally  martyred  under  Nero.  In 
port  of  these  facts  we  might  plead  the  testimony  of  Clement, 
«biiis,  Chrysostom,  and  St.  Jerome.  In  refutation  of  them 
re  is  no  external  evidence  whatever  to  plead.  Many  have 
aed  that  Paul  was  never  liberated,  and  that  he  died,  or  was 
oated,  a  prisoner  at  Kome.  But  these  pleas  are  speculations 
jr,  unsupported  by  the  slightest  historical  evidence,  and 
^nating  alone  in  vain  calculations  of  probability. 
lie  summary  we  have  given,  however,  it  is  beyond  our  power 
elaborate.  When  we  have  announced  the  bare  outlines  of 
history,  we  have  said  all  that  can  be  known  with  any 
tence  of  accuracy.  Imagination  will  be  aided  by  our  know- 
^  of  his  character  in  its  efforts  to  conceive  ^<fe  ^e\aS^  q1\^& 
^  the  resolution  of  his  defence,  the  proio\m^  ^<5iNC>>a.c«:L^'^ft2&^ 
b  his  last  testimony  to  the  gospel  -would  \>e  \ioni^>  «Ek^  ^''^ 
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mystically  blended  rapture  and  repose  which  would  glorify  his 
martyrdom.  But  our  readers  will  draw  this  picture  for  them* 
selves — and  the  creation  will  be  all  the  more  satisfactory  if  it  be 
spontaneous. 

After  his  first  trial,  it  seems  likely,  from  his  own  epistles,  that 
he  revisited  many  of  the  scenes  of  his  triumphs  as  an  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  letter  to  Timothy  seems  to  have  been 
written  from  Macedonia,  and  to  have  been  intended  as  an 
abiding  protest  against  the  false  teaching  which  Timothy  was 
appointed  to  resist;  thus  furnishing  him  with  a  written  and 
authentic  vindication  of  his  own  hostility,  and  stimulating  him 
by  practical  counsels  to  a  wise  discharge  of,  and  a  fiEdthAil  per- 
severence  in,  the  duties  of  his  mission. 

From  the  concluding  verses  of  this  letter,  it  appears  that 
Paul's  intention  was  to  visit  Nicopolis,  and  to  stay  there  for  the 
winter.  Tradition  says  that  he  went  to  Nicopolis,  but  that 
before  the  winter  was  over  he  was  again  troubled  by  his 
enemies — sent  to  Home,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring,  and 
where  he  awaited  the  fatal  investigation  which  should  precede 
his  death.  In  this  second  imprisonment,  he  was  denied  those 
comforts  and  relaxations  which  had  relieved  his  former  cap- 
tivity. He  was  treated  as  a  "  malefactor."  *  The  first  great 
persecution  of  Christians  had  just  been  perpetrated  by  the 
vile  Nero;  and  the  blood  of  many  martyrs  had  already  made 
this  atrocious  monarch  infamous  throughout  the  empire.  We 
can  easily  imagine  that  whilst  Paul  would  receive  the  benefit 
of  all  the  forms  of  law,  he  would  be  the  subject  of  spiteM 
severities  and  much  angry  injustice.  From  many  allusions  in 
his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  we  gather  that  his  trial  was 
rendered  more  gloomy  by  his  intense  solitude.  It  was  danger- 
ous for  any  to  appear  in  his  defence,  and  consequently  <<no  man 
stood  by  him."  Yet  this  isolation  did  not  break  his  own  spirit 
He  says,  *'the  Lord  Jesus  stood  by  me  and  strengthened  mj 
heart " — (iv.  17).  Whilst  waiting  for  his  condemnation,  how- 
ever, he  was  cheered  by  the  society  of  Luke,  and  spent'his  time 
in  holy  musings  and  noble  correspondences.  Timotheus  was 
far  away  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  him  he  writes  a  second  letter- 
warmer  in  its  affection,  more  triumphantly  pensive  in  its  tone, 
and  more  encouraging  and  ^^Y^^%  "^  ^^  <jKsvjiSM6ft\s^  than  the 
former  one.     He  \irgeiit\y  Te^e«\»  ^sJ^  Vsoaas^asyJ^  ^-tomew^  ^&. 
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me.      We  haye  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  his  re- 
ert  was  fulfilled  or  not. 

rhe  privilege  of  citizenship  exempted  Paul  from  a  death  by 
jering  torture.  He  would  die  by  decapitation,  beyond  the 
Us,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  which  was  the  port  of  the  city. 
>iir  readers  will  perceive  that  we  have  not  recorded  any  of 
numerous  legends  associated  with  the  later  life  and  martyr- 
n  of  Paul.  Many  of  these  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
asibility;  but,  as  no  authentic  historical  records  can  be 
jealed  to  in  confirmation  of  them,  we  have  thought  it  due  to 
I  integrity  and  simplicity  of  our  narrative  not  to  repeat 
on.  The  inventions  of  curiosity,  only  the  idly  curious  could 
entertained  by  their  perusal ;  whilst  the  earnest  student  of 
\  man  whose  biography  we  have  attempted  to  trace  will  prefer 
abide  by  the  narrower,  but  more  certain,  instructions  of 
tory.  Myth  is  a  grand  element  in  the  poetry  of  the  past, 
1  no  great  names  can  escape  its  trammels  and  ornaments ; 
t  we  have  to  do  with  fact,  not  poetry ;  and  our  hero  needs 
oe  of  the  creations  of  human  fancy,  nor  the  exaggerated 
ditions  of  time,  to  give  either  massiveness  or  splendour  to  his 
oe. 

E^either  have  we  found  in  the  course  of  our  record  any  favour- 
le  opportunity  for  noticing  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
e  authorship  of  this  extraordinary  letter  is  not  only  involved 
doubt,  but  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  controversies 
the  church.  So  early  as  the  second  century,  the  origin 
1  history  of  this  document  were  vigorously  and  learnedly 
pated.  Some  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas,  some  to  Luke,  some  to 
rment,  and  some  to  Paul.  In  later  times,  opinions  grew  more 
ions.  Luther  assigned  it  to  ApoUos — a  decision  which 
ms  to  have  received  the  very  favourable  support  of  Samuel 
flor  Coleridge.  This  authority,  of  course,  is  no  more 
lUible  than  those  to  which  it  is  opposed;  but,  as  far  as 
ruing,  research,  and  sincerity  can  invest  an  opinion  with 
omand,  this  is  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration. 
fhe  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  the  church  of  Home 
lied  that  Paul  wrote  the  letter;  the  same  tribunal  now 
intains  that  he  was  its  author.  Without  attempting  to 
itrate  between  these  conflicting  theories,  however,  ^^  tdlik^ 
fit  without  danger  to  truth  that  the  letter  "waa  >i)!afc  y^o^^- 
of  a  mind  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  wi*^  excwckaT^ 
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familiar  with,  the  loftier  and  more  sacred  themes  which 
occupied  the  attention  and  held  the  reverence  of  the  earliest 
Christians.  This  we  judge  from  internal  evidencfB.  From  the 
same  source  we  learn  that  its  writer  was  a  Mend  of  Timfltheus;* 
that  he  was  a  teacher  of  one  of  the  apostolic  churches;!  and 
that  he  penned  the  work  previously  to*  the  destroctian  of 
Jerusalem.  %  Moreover,  we  would  not  have  it  understood  for  a 
moment  that  the  difficulties  in  which  the  question  of  its  author- 
ship is  involved  are  regarded  hy  us  as  affecting  at  all  th« 
much  more  important  question  of  its  authenticity.  From  th» 
very  first,  the  epistle  was  regarded  as  canonical  hy  the  oriental 
church.  Calvin  concluded  that  it  was  not  written  by  Paul,  but 
he  contended  notwithstanding  that  it  should  he  received  "  with- 
out controversy  as  one  of  the  apostolical  epistles."  From  this 
position  who  will  dissent  ?  Not  those  who  consider  the  intrinsift 
value  of  a  book  to  be  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 
certainty  of  its  authorship.  Those  who  have  read  with  pious 
enlightenment  this  most  magnificent  production,  must  have  felt 
that  it  is  supremely  worthy  of  the  Christianity,  to  the  exposition, 
vindication,  and  enforcement  of  which  it  is  dedicated;  and,  if 
it  is  worthy  of  Christianity^  the  appreciation  of  the  gospel  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  apostle  on  the  other,  will  ever  form  an 
adequate  apology  for  its  ecclesiastical  identification  with  the 
name  of  Paul. 

Our  task  is  now  over.  We  have  traced  a  career  of  the 
loftiest  adventures  and  the  holiest  service.  For  once  we  have 
seen  that  the  hero  and  the  saint  may  be  united  in  a  single 
character — an  example  which  is  singular,  though  not  strange. 
For  the  truest  saint  is  ever  the  truest  hero.  Not  in  fields  of 
bloody  confiict  alone  are  the  more  chivalric  qualities  of  onr 
nature  exhibited;  they  are  eminently  essential  to  the  higher 
responsibilities  of  the  man  of  God.  He  who  teaches  truth  must 
stand  ready  to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake.  Scorn,  scandal,  fierce 
antipathies,  petty  provocations,  malicious  insinuations,  poverty, 
toil  unrewarded,  and  devotedness  unadmired — these  are  the  life- 
long hardships  of  the  true  missionary,  the  faithful  apostle  of 
Christ.  Paul  knew  them  all  in  their  fullest  measure.  He  had 
a  nature  exquisitely  constituted  for  the  appreciation  of  them. 

*  See  vii.  28 ;  xiil.  11— 18,  and  o\.\i^t  ^«L»2i«^%^\i\^>i«^««>5t^V\jDL%wc*R»^'^  \ 
temple  as  still  going  on. 
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lensitiTe,  tender-hearted,  the  subject  of  gen.erous  impulses  and 
f  a  manly  meekness,  harsh  words  would  pierce  his  heart,  and 
xka  of  satire  or  of  scorn  would  agitate  his  soul.  But  he  bore 
U  with  more  than  human  fortitude.  Brave  to  dare,  he  was 
atient  to  sustain,  the  fary  of  his  enemies.  Courteous  to  the 
reat,  grateful  to  the  good,  affectionate  to  his  friends,  he  re- 
oked  the  wayward  without  passion,  and  bore  the  taimts  of  the 
ngodly  with  a  right  noble  serenity  of  soul.  His  motive  an 
biding  inspiration  of  piety,  his  faith  in  God  the  constant 
larength  and  solace  of  his  soul,  he  was  self-reliant  without 
qrofiumption,  and  independent  without  arrogance.  He  was 
fgrily  the  interpreter  and  disciple  of  Christ  his  master.  Tamed 
ty  grace  to  a  gentleness  worthy  of  his  Lord,  he  faced  death 
rith  a  magnanimity  as  undisturbed,  and  with  prayers  and 
vords  as  generous  as  those  that  have  consecrated  *^  The  Cross  " 
a  the  sympathies  and  adoration  of  the  world.  And  he  ex- 
Miunded  in  his  teachings  the  faith  he  vindicated  by  his  life. 
\m  Christ  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  Christian 
ystem,  he  raised  the  superstructure.  "Other  foundation  can 
10  man  lay;"  and  an  edifice  more  appropriate  to  its  immuta- 
nlity,  vastness,  and  sanctity  than  that  which  Paul  has  built 
ipon  it,  human  imagination  hath  not  conceived,  human  wis- 
jbm  cannot  desire.  Christ  teas  Christianity ;  Paul  was  the 
acponent  of  Christ.  How  well  he  comprehended  the  divine 
)hilosophy,  let  all  his  words  attest ;  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
Izvine  Lord,  his  labours,  fellowships,  sufferings,  and  martyrdom 
U8  the  consistent,  impressive,  and  everlasting  signals. 

Of  what  great  qualification  for  the  high  office  he  sustained 
iras  Paid  destitute  ?  Peter  was  weak  as  a  man,  though  unre- 
leorved  and  ardent  as  a  devotee.  He  had  more  than  once  to  b& 
Knrry  for  what  he  said  and  did;  and  a  reproachful  look  sent  him 
mt  to  weep  bitterly.  John,  with  a  nature  all  divine,  however 
Jbrist-Uke  in  his  tenderness,  however  celestial  in  the  temper 
if  his  genius,  and  however  competent  to  invest  the  gospel 
Rith  every  transcendent  glory,  was  not  fitted  to  engage  in  its 
rangher  conflicts,  or  to  afford  to  the  wprld  its  formal,  dogmatic 
apposition.  But  Paul,  impulsive  as  the  former,  and  accomplished 
18  the  latter  of  these,  his  fellow-apostles,  was  free  &om  the 
■ashness  of  the  one,  and  superior  in  moral  and  lo^'coX  ^oi^^x  \» 
he  other.  His  tirmneaa  as  a  man,  and  ins  ex^i^'evvce^  ^a  ^ 
indent,  eminently  suited   him    to  tlie    oi^ce    ol   ycvX.qx^^^N.^^-. 
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defender,  and  specific  representative.  Familiar  with  the  leamini 
of  the  more  liberal  schools  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  timt 
trained  under  the  discipline  and  moulded  by  the  theologico-eocle 
siastical  system  it  was  the  purpose  of  Christianity  to  reform  am 
emancipate,  he  could  grapple  with  the  licentious  philosophy  c 
the  Greeks,  or  with  the  stiff,  intolerant  ritualism  of  the  Jews,  a 
the  occasion  might  demand.  Equally  at  home  in  the  strife  c 
agitation  and  in  the  solemnities  of  worship,  his  teachings  wer 
commended  by  the  sanctities  of  religion,  and  his  piety  wa 
vindicated  by  a  supreme  enlightenment.  He  had  to  concilia! 
his  coimtrymen  to  changes  to  which  all  their  traditions  and  pri 
judices  as  a  nation  were  opposed ;  and  when  their  fidelity  1 
Moses  degenerated  into  obstinacy  against  God,  he  had  to  appei 
to  tribes  on  behalf  of  themes  quite  foreign  to  their  thoughts,  an 
of  virtues  in  the  habitual  violation  of  which  their  lives  wei 
spent.  He  had  to  do  this  under  the  jealous  and  angry  surveiUan* 
of  the  people  whose  peculiar  prejudices  and  customs  he  was  hd 
to  defy  and  bound  to  uproot.  When  he  preached  to  one  cla« 
he  was  sure  to  displease  the  other;  yet  his  purpose  was  tl 
purification  of  each  and  the  reconciliation  of  both.  And  succef 
which  the  world  universally  accepts  as  the  test  of  merit,  follows 
his  exertions.  The  vices  of  the  Gentile  world  were  withen 
hy  the  sacred  energy  of  his  protests;  the  self-righteoi 
exclusiveness  of  Judea  relaxed  imder  the  benign  and  hallow< 
catholicity  of  his  instructions.  As  far  from  the  bigotry  as  he  W2 
stem  against  the  iniquities  of  his  age,  he  has  left  in  his  inspire 
words  a  philosophy  which  the  whole  race  may  study,  and  i 
his  life  an  example  which  the  whole  world  may  imitate.  Hi 
severities  are  amply  excused  by  the  critical  responsibilities  c 
his  mission  and  the  imcompromising  demands  of  his  time;  ani 
when  the  harsher  functions  of  the  apostleship  were  discharged 
we  are  captivated  by  the  noble  simplicities  and  warm  affection 
of  the  man.  A  very  hero  in  battle,  his  periods  of  personal  re 
pose  and  his  indulgences  of  spiritual  fellowship  were  rendere 
saered  by  the  tenderness,  fidelity,  and  unaffected  piety  of  hi 
heart,  so  that  whilst  we  are  forced  to  revere  him  as  a  "teache 
sent  from  God/'  he  wins  our  love  as  a  brother  and  a  friend.  Hi 
fame  is  above  reproach,  as  his  life  was  above  suspicion.  He  wa 
devoted  to  God  whilst  on.  ewrtk,Mi^  «\x!isi^\i^\»j&b^n  in  heavei 
not  a  man  has  dared  to  ca\uTnm&V,e\^TKisciQ'tr^. 
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What  a  moment  was  that  when  Moses,  with  hia  liberated 
^tives  aroand  biin,  stood  safe  oa  tlie  e&sVem  tib»i«  cA.  ^Sea 
tfof  8aez.     That  morning,  liow  toig^iiVy  sbioiift  'Ow*  iMtk-' 
joy  of  the  moment  waa  inooncewaUe-,  h>  «1»  ■'»»  ** 
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gratitude;  and  well  may  we  believe  that  the  man  of  God 
sought  Bome  solitude  where  he  might  disburden  his  heart  by 
pouring  forth  his  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Deliverer.*  But 
the  joy  and  the  gratitude  had  hope  as  well  as  reality  for  their 
basis ;  and  wherever  hope  is  found,  fear  is  not  far  off.  And 
so  there  would  Arise  the  anxious  thought,  "  What  next?  "  And 
the  next  step  could  not  be  determined  until  the  ultimate  aim 
was  clearly  seen  and  definitively  resolved  on.  Without  delay, 
therefore,  must  Moses  have  given  himself  to  'meditation,  in 
order  to  learn  clearly  what  was  before  him.  But  this  he  could 
not  learn  until  he  had  surveyed  what  was  around  him.  His 
present  condition  would  determine  his  future  course. 

Moses  had  a  fixed  and  unalterable  purpose.  That  purpose 
was  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel.  In  part,  this 
had  been  effected.  But  a  horde  of  fugitive  slaves  is  not  a  free 
people.  The  rescue  of  his  fellow-bondmen  from  the  hands  of 
Pharaoh  was  but  the  first  step  of  a  series.  The  next  step  was 
to  secure  their  safety.  When  this  was  effected,  they  might 
begin  to  coalesce  and  grow  into  a  community.  Once  a  com- 
munity, they  might,  with  the  aid  of  religion,  become  a  people, 
and  grow  up  iuto  a  nation.  For  this  end,  however,  they  would 
need  a  country.  Such  an  inheritance  had  been  indicated  and 
promised  by  the  word  of  Him  by  whom  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  , 
had  just  been  overwhelmed.  Into  Canaan,  therefore,  must 
Moses  conduct  .httt]9»pls.  That  land  of  their  fathers  was  to 
be  their  home».  and  m^  that  home  would  Jehovah's  grace  be 
fulfilled  in  the  growiiL  of  those  children  into  maturity.  The 
purpose,  tiien,  whidL'Mbses  had,  was  to  lead  1^  Israelites  into 
Canaan,  in.  order  that  there  they  might  become  God's  people ; 
that  is,  a  people  organised  under  the  divine  hand,  and  obedient 
to  the  divine  vnlL 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  his  purpose,  Moses  had  first  of 
all  to  establish  his  people  in  a  place  of  security.  An  arm  of 
the  sea  was  indeed  between  them  and  tl^eir  oppressors ;  but  the 
might  of  Egypt,  though  struck  down,  was  not  destroyed. 
Soon  would  the  land  ring  with  a  cry  for  vengeance.  Soon, 
therefore,  would  Egypt  muster  its  remaining  strength,  and  set 
in  movement  its  allies  and  dependents.    Those  were  found 

•  The  narrative  preBupposea  an.  aM^xvaVaXaxkCft  V»X}a.  *^\8»ji^  %xA  >&»»  ^^ra- 
mfd«,'»   "The  Plagues  of  BgypV*  "^  ** T:\xft 'aio^'tr  ^2a%aft.i  ^xi^Kafias^  woS^ 
which  are  still  on  sale,  ^thex  ««paxa\AVj  ot  Va  '^oV  \. 
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alike  on  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  spot  where  Moses 
deliberated  with  himself.  If  he  cast  his  thooghts  in  th« 
direction  of  Canaan,  Egyptian  strongholds  bristled  on  his  sight 
If  he  turned  his  thoughts  toward  the  sanctuary  of  Horeb,  he 
beheld  Amalek  ready  to  fall  on  his  undisciplined  bands.  Yet 
flight  toward  the  north  was  as  undesirable  now  as  it  was  when 
he  qoitted  Barneses.  Beyond  a  doubt,  his  all  but  unarmed 
myriads  would  be  cut  to  pieces  if  he  tried  to  strike  into  Canaan 
by  the  Wady-el-Arish.  No  better  fate  could  he  expect,  if, 
taking  the  pilgrim  route  across  Arabia  Petrsea,  he  endeavoured 
to  pass  &om  Suez  to  Akaba,  in  order  thence  to  advance  north- 
wajidly  into  Canaan.  A  third  road  was  not  without  promise. 
That  road  ran  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
The  danger  here  was,  that  he  might  even  unexpectedly  come 
into  colHsion  with  the  Amalekites,  who  roamed  at  large  over 
the  interior  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  which  they  considered 
their  own,  and  which  as  their  own  they  would  be  eager  to 
defend  against  invaders.  Besides,  animosity,  which  ran  back 
for  centuries,  made  Amalek,  a  descendant  of  Edom,  but  too 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  deal  a  blow  on  his  kinsman*  Israel. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative,  and  the  peril  must  be 
incurred.  Possibly,  by  keeping  near  to  the  sea,  Moses  might 
escape  attack,  or  at  least  postpone  the  hour  of  trial  imtil  he 
was  less  unprepared.  The  risk,  however,  great  as  it  might  be, 
he  must  encounter,  for  he  was  under  a  command  from  God  to 
conduct  the  people,  when  set  &ee  by  the  divine  arm,  to  '*  the 
mount  of  God.'*  This  obligation  was  paramount.  With 
Moses,  God's  will  was  law.  If  only,  with  Jehovah's  aid,  he 
could  place  the  people  in  the  heart  of  Sinai,  he  would  g^ain  the 
security  he  desired.  In  that  natural  stronghold  he  could 
easily  keep  even  a  powerful  enemy  at  bay,  and  might,  by 
judiciously  choosing  his  time,  assail  and  destroy  his  foes.  Once 
in  a  plao9  of  safety,  the  people  would  begin  to  rise  into 
a  nation. 

Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  painfully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  conducting  the  Israelites  through  a  long  and 
varied  course  of  discipline.    The  fail  extent  of  that  necessity 
he  may  have  learnt  only  by  sad  experience  afberwaxds.    ^^^ 
what  were  they?    Slaves  with  their  chains  stenw^  ^^.   '^SV^ 
brand  of  eUarery  bad  eaten  into  the  heartfs  cox©  ot  'Oaa>svi^  ^ 

•  Gen.  xxxvl.  12,  16.  *  1 
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the  people.  To  the  depravations  of  slavery  were  added  the 
depravations  of  idolatry.  Not  easily  conld  the  consequent 
evils  he  rooted  out.  That  difficult  task  achieved,  God  and  his 
law  had  to  he  planted  in  those  gross  and  stony  hearts. 
Evidently  the  process  was  long,  the  lahour  was  great,  and 
success  could  he  hoped  for  only  under  very  £a,vourahle  circum- 
stances. In  Sinai — the  school  appointed  hy  Jehovah  himself— 
might  the  requisite  discipline  he  found.  To  Sinai,  therefore, 
must  the  people  he  conducted. 

These  considerations,  when  taken  together,  show  how  arduous 
was  the  task  on  which  Moses  was  ahout  to  enter.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  hefore  or  since,  was  a 
more  difficult  lahour  undertaken.  The  mere  conception  of  such 
an  enterprise  hespeaks  in  Moses  a  nohle  mind.  Tliere  is  a  fine 
moral  daring  in  the  assumption  of  so  onerous  an  office.  And 
the  execution  of  its  duties,  which  we  can  now  look  hack  and 
hehold  fully  completed,  merits,  as  it  awakens,  the  highest 
admiration.  But  who  can  at  all  appreciate  the  solicitude  of 
his  mind  when  Moses  first  realised  to  himself  the  magnitude 
and  difficulty  of  his  lahour  ?  Let  us  distinctly,  as  we  ought, 
acknowledge  that  hut  for  his  deep  and  intense  religiousness, 
he  never  could  have  adventured  on  the  duty.  Certainly, 
without  God's  constant  aid  and  care,  he  would  hy  no  means 
have  accomplished  his  purpose ;  and  his  entire  and  confiding 
reliance  on  divine  succour  and  guidance  which  the  enterprise 
supposes,  must  impress  the  thoughtful  reader  with  a  very  high 
sense  of  the  character  of  the  Hehrew  legislator.  Beyond  a 
douht  Moses  was  pre-eminent  among  those  great  men  whom, 
from  time  to  time.  Providence  raises  up  to  execute  the  grandest 
of  purposes,  in  the  emancipation  of  a  people,  the  foundation  of 
a  commonwealth,  the  commencement  of  a  new  order  of  civili- 
zation. Nay,  even  deeper  and  more  pervasive  than  any  of 
those  great  ordinal  changes  was  the  social  revolution  hrought 
to  pass  hy  Moses ;  for  he  taught  a  nation  to  know,  reverence, 
and  serve  the  true  God.  And  as  this  great  fact  first  explains 
the  grandeur  of  the  enterprise,  so  does  it  affi)rd  sufficient 
reason  for  that  series  of  wonderful  doings  on  the  part  of  God, 
which,  heginning  with  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  was  continued 
daring  the  forty  years  oi  w«n^etm%  m  >i\i<&  Vs^i^ssrDkea^  wiid  did 
not  terminate  till  the  BOTiaoii«i^M\3\KyyN3iiw^ 
in  their  promised  inheritaaDLC©.    T\Mi\aB^VV^y^ft^A  V^w^W^a 
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and  the  truth  of  those  reflections,  can,  however,  be  adequately 
understood  only  when  the  student  has  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  country,  on  the  north-western  boundary  of  which  the 
deHverer  and  the  delivered  now  stand  in  our  narrative. 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  a  tongue  of  land  belonging  to 
Arabia  Fetrsea,  the  northern  portion  of  which  it  has  for  its 
base.  This  tongue  of  land  may  be  said  to  have  for  its  northern 
border  the  Hadji  or  pilgrim  road,  which  runs  firom  Suez  to 
Akaba,  where,  suddenly  turning  southwards,  it  proceeds  to 
Mecca.  Immediately  south  of  that  road,  the  country  begins 
to  rise  into  a  succession  of  elevated  plains  or  table-lands, 
bearing  as  their  general  designation,  on  the  west,  the  name  of 
Jebel-et-Tyh,  and  on  the  east,  Jebel  Edjme.  These  desert 
plateaux  have  for  their  immediate  termination  a  continuous 
range  of  lofty  hills,  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  which 
reaches  on  the  east  from  Akaba,  and  on  the  west  fix>m  the 
vicinity  of  Suez.  Springing  from  the  sides  of  this  crescent 
another  range,  similar  in  outline,  ascends  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, to  form  the  basis  of  support  to  the  vast  group  of  mountains 
of  which  Sinai  proper  (Jebel  Tor  Sina)  is  made  up.  That 
group  or  nest  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  natural  formations. 
Besembling  a  crest  or  cockscomb  in  general  contour,  it  consists 
of  a  number  of  long  mountain  masses,  based  on  a  central  line, 
and  running  on  one  side  of  the  line  south-west  by  south,  and 
on  the  other,  south-east  by  east.  The  central  line  goes  on  rising 
in  a  southerly  direction,  till  within  a  short  distance  it  has 
passed  from  an  elevation  of  5151  feet  (at  the  Convent  of  Sinai) 
to  an  elevation  of  9500,  in  a  peak  to  which  geographers  have 
not  given  a  name.  From  this  suddenly -attained  altitude,  the 
mountains  have  a  rapid  descent  until  they  end  in  Ras  Mo- 
hammed, which  is  little  above  the  Red  Sea,  over  which  it  im- 
pends. The  extent  to  which  this  natural  stronghold  of  Jebel 
Tor  Sina  is  rabed  into  the  air  and  insulated  from  the  world, 
may  be  estimated  when  the  fact  is  known  that,  from  the  sea 
level  at  Suez  to  the  highest  point  in  the  group,  the  direct 
distance  is  not  more  than  some  eighty  miles. 

It  is  along  the  western  side  of  this  tongue  that  the  Israelites 
travelled.    This  western  side  is  lined  by  a  succession  of  rock 
masses,  which,  as  they  go  southward,  rise  mVA  TXiQ\ixv\.<9caA\ 
bein^  at  Jebel  Rabab,  about  twenty  miles  {toth  ^m^^^^^^  ^^^ 
bigh,  and  at  Jebel  Serbal,  where  the  great  e\er««^^wkA  \»^»"» 
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4800  feet  high.  This  constantly  rising  natural  wall,  which 
for  the  most  part  runs  at  a  considerahle  distance  from  the  sea, 
is  ever  and  anon  intersected,  to  give  a  channel  to  some  hrook  or 
torrent,  coming  down  from  the  high  lands  of  the  interior. 
Hence  a  succession  of  valleys  or  water  courses,  called,  in  Arabic, 
wadys ;  and  up  these  wadys  travellers  may  pass  into  the  heart 
of  the  country.  The  whole  district  is  a  stupendous  mass  of 
upheaved  mountains,  which  at  first  appear  thrown  together 
without  connexion  or  order,  forming  a  real  labyrinth,  through 
which  and  out  of  which  no  clue  could  lead.  Yet  is  it  the  seat 
of  law,  no  less  than  the  open  plain  or  the  luxuriant  glen.  The 
inmost  recesses  have  been  threaded  for  the  chief  purposes  of 
existence — traffic,  science,  and  religion.  Roads  run  through  it 
in  almost  every  direction.  K  along  the  western  side  yon 
are  limited  to  the  sea-shore,  you  soon  have  the  option  of  keeping 
that  line  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  even  of  pur- 
suing it  round  the  headland  to  the  east  and  the  north,  or  you 
may  strike  into  the  interior,  and  make  your  way  into  what  we 
have  termed  the  nest  of  Sinai,  by  at  least  three  lateral  routes. 
Of  these,  one  begins  more  in  the  north,  in  Wady  Useita,  and 
passing  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  colony 
Surrabit,  terminates  directly  in  front  of  the  Convent  of  Sinai; 
another  (the  lower),  commencing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
former,  runs  along  the  very  interesting  Wady  Feiran,  and 
leaving  Mount  Serbal  on  the  south-west,  spreads  out  into  the 
capacious  vale  of  er-Rahah,  immeiliatcly  below  the  spot  where 
probably  the  law  was  promulgated ;  and  a  third  route,  keeping 
nearer  the  sea-board,  and  passing  over  the  vast  and  desert 
plain  el-Kaa  (Sin),  breaks  into  the  Sinaitic  group  either  up 
Wady  Hebran,  Wady  Salih,  or  some  other  of  the  southern  vales. 
As  there  are,  at  least,  three  roads  into  this  huge  natural 
fastness,  so  are  there,  of  course,  as  many  out  of  it.  The  three 
which  we  have  specified  lie  on  the  western  side ;  on  the  eastern 
there  are  others.  Let  us,  however,  fancy  ourselves  in  the 
very  centre  of  these  groups ;  how  are  we  to  make  our^way  back 
into  the  midst  of  social  life,  supposing  that,  like  Moses,  we 
have  a  preference  for  the  eastern  side  ?  Two  chief  roads  offer 
themselves.  We  may  quit  Jebel  Tor  Sina  by  the  Wady 
Sheikh,  cross  over  the  p\a\n  eVIcLu^e-t^V^EkAa.^^^xKS^QLtLd  then 
taking  a  directly  tiortbLetn  coxrre^,  \jcwet«a  Vk^n  ^«wst\.  >S\  ^^ 
reach  the  southern  Iwunewry  ol  Cw»asi  ^ws^  xaaXi^V  «, 
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taming  to  the  east,  pass  by  Ain  el-Huderah  (Hazeroth),  nntil 
yon  strike  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  Gulf  of  Akaba), 
at  Ain  en  Nuweibia,  and  so  travel  northwards  by  Allah  and 
the  Arabah  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jericho. 

The  collection  of  hills,  table-lands,  and  moan  tains  thus  set 
forth  in  a  few  outlines,  consists,  geologically  considered,  of 
▼arious  kinds  of  rocks,  from  the  sandstone  and  limestone  of 
the  lower  regions,  to  the  porphyry  and  granite  of  the  higher 
and  the  highest,  and  in  the  upheaved,  torn,  jagged,  precipitous, 
and  pointed  masses  which  everywhere  appear  on  the  surface, 
give  evidence  of  the  action  of  tremendous  volcanic  forces 
exerted  at  an  epoch  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  ante-historic  ages. 
At  the  steep  pass  of  Nukb  Buderah,  the  traveller  comes  on  the 
point  of  transition  from  the  sandstone  to  the  granite  region. 
Here  he  finds  a  stern  oppressive  grandeur,  in  the  long,  narrow, 
winding  valleys,  with  their  dark  and  awful  walls  towering 
abrupt  on  either  hand,  without  a  sound  or  sign  of  living  thing. 
No  vegetation  relieves  the  sandy  depths  of  the  defile,  except 
the  solitary  acacia  tree,  which,  though  rugged,  and  fenced  with 
long  sharp  spines,  by  which  his  hands  and  feet  are  torn,  he 
learns  to  love  for  its  delicate  bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  still 
more  for  its  exquisite  fragrant  scent.  Here  and  there,  too, 
is  seen  a  toft  of  long  wild  broom,  the  retem,  or  juniper  of 
tiie  Bible,  beneath  which,  in  ancient  days,  prophet  and  patri- 
arch took  repose ;  and  to  him  who  in  busy  idleness  shall  pore 
among  the  fine  sand,  many  minute  plants  and  flowers,  before 
overlooked,  prove  that  even  in  this  spot  God  has  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness,  sad  and  monotonous  as  is  its  aspect. 

A  district  such  as  this  must  ever  have  been  characterised  by 
barrenness.  On  the  surface  of  the  rock,  at  least,  human  food 
eannot  grow.  The  valleys  may  afibrd  a  less  unpropitious  soil. 
In  fact,  however,  many  of  the  actual  wadys  are  nothing  more 
than  temporary  water-courses,  along  which  rushes  the  winter 
torrent,  bearing  away  in  its  course  every  moveable  thing  and 
leaving  behind  drought  and  desolation.  Exceptions  occur,  a 
few  of  which  present  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Such  is  Wady 
Feiran,  the  loveliness  of  which  will  appear  in  its  true  character, 
if  we  present  its  features  in  somewhat  of  their  natural  union 
with  the  surroanding  barrenness. 

*'It  18  impoamble,"  8&ya  a,  recent  traveWer,  **  to  <»xv:^«^  vo:^ 
flf  the  &eiing  of  utter  weariness  tbat  grow^  u^xLVJaa  wJar 
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tary  wanderer  as  day  by  day  he  penetrates  further  into  the  heart 
of  this  great  and  terrible  wilderness;  as  ravine  succeeds  to  ravine^ 
each  more  forsaken  and  desolate  than  the  last,  with  its  bed  of 
sand  or  gravel,  overhung  with  mountains  which,  in  their  con- 
yulsed  forms,  their  bald  and  awful  abruptness,  their  arid 
colouring  of  brown,  black,  white,  red,  and  yellow,  glaring 
eternally  under  the  same  fiery  sun,  seem  like  a  portion  of 
some  early  world  untenanted  by  man  —  some  blasted  planet 
visited  in  the  wildness  of  our  dreams,  where  human  foot  has 
never  trodden,  and  human  life  has  neither  object  nor  subsistence. 
'*  The  mechanical  and  silent  foot-fall  of  the  camel,  pacing 
noiselessly  from  morning  to  night  among  the  voiceless  crags, 
lulls  us,  in  the  absence  of  all  external  signs  of  life,  into  a  state 
of  reverie,  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  sad,  which  is  not 
without  its  charms.  The  mind  falls  back  upon  itself,  and 
delights  to  recall  the  events,  in  all  their  vividness,  of  that 
early  period  when  the  Israelitish  host  threaded  these  weary 
defiles — to  represent  to  itself  every  incident  of  their  toilsome 
march,  and  Uie  feeling  of  horror  and  amazement  that  must 
have  daunted  their  spirits,  as  they  felt  themselves  transported 
from  verdant  Egypt  into  the  heurt  of  a  solitude,  of  which  we 
may  indeed  say — 

*  So  lonely  'tis,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemeth  there  to  be.' 

"  But  a  sudden  change  awaited  us ;  about  noon,  at  a  turn  of 
the  road,  the  scene  that  burst  upon  us  was  more  like  the  dream 
of  a  poet  than  any  reality  in  this  arid  wilderness.     The  cliffs 
on  either  hand  still  towered,  bare  and  perpendicular,  to  an  im- 
mense height ;  but  instead  of  a  gravelly  valley,  collecting  and 
condensing  the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun,  arose,  as  by  enchantment, 
tufted  groves  of  palm  and  fruit  trees,  producing  on  my  mind 
a  more  vivid  impression  of  romantic  luxuriance  than  had  been 
left  by  anything  I  'had  yet  beheld  in  the  East    Here,  in  the 
heart  of  this  terrible  wilderness,  I  pitched  my  tent,  beneath  a 
tall  group  of  palms,  which  bent  shelteringly  over  it ;  the  spring 
coming  down  the  valley,  and  rippling  among  green  sedges, 
formed  a  small  transparent  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  fragment  of 
limestone  rock,  fallen/rom  the  mountain- wall  above;  a  beautifnl 
natural  altar,  as  it  were,  decox^Xi^m^  >^^\i!^\.'^t»Ale  foliage 
of  overhanging  turfeAi-tteea.    TlYi^b  <5a.m^>  x^Si^sr?^  tk\  ^^\sl 
burdens,   after  drinking  \h«a  ^VX,  ^«t^  wattsst^  i^swo^.  ^^ 
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bowery  tbicketsi  cropping  Uie  tbick  blossom  witb  avidity  and 
nnnsnal  relisb,  whilst  the  Arabs  spread  among  the  shady  trees, 
revelling  in  the  choicest  beauty  of  their  desert  home,  the  pro- 
verbial '  Paradise  of  the  Bedouins.'  The  palms  beneath  which 
I  encamped  were  not  the  solitary  ornament  of  a  small  oasis, 
but  the  outskirts  of  a  dense  grove,  extending  for  miles  up  the 
narrow  valley.  On  stepping  out  of  my  tent  I  was  at  once  in 
the  midst  of  an  almost  tropical  wilderness.  In  the  palm  groves 
of  Egypt  the  stems  are  trimmed  and  straight,  and  placed  gene- 
rally at  regular  intervals ;  but  here  this  most  graceful  of  trees 
is  half  intended ;  its  boughs  spring  direct  from  the  earth,  and 
form  tufts  and  avenues,  and  dense  over-arching  thickets  of  the 
most  luxuriant  growth,  through  which  the  sunlight  falls 
tremblingly  upon  the  shaded  turf.  Among  them  some  few, 
shooting  upright,  lift  high  above  the  rest  their  lovely  coronal 
of  rustling  fans  and  glowing  bunches  of  dates ;  but  the  greater 
part  assume  that  fantastic  variety  of  form  which  only  untended 
nature  can  originate;  some,  wildly  throwing  forth  their 
branches,  droop  to  the  ground  like  heavy  plumes,  laden  with  a 
graceful  burden  of  fan-like  boughs,  which  almost  kiss  the  turf; 
others,  crossing  and  intertwined,  form  masy  alleys  of  exquisite 
verdure ;  the  clear  stream  bubbles  freshly  on  the  edge  of  these 
arcades,  and  the  deep  solitude  is  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds ; 
the  wind,  sweeping  down  the  rooks,  plays  over  the  rustling 
foliage  with  the  gentlest  murmur ;  and  shut  in  by  two  walls  of 
rock  from  the  dreary  desert  without,  the  traveller,  lulled  in  a 
dreamy  and  delicious  repose,  heightened  by  his  past  weariness, 
forgets  awhile  its  perils  and  privations,  and  the  long  distance  he 
has  yet  to  accomplish  across  its  droughty  sands.  Among  these 
groves  the  Bedouins  of  the  valley  have  erected  a  few  rude  huts, 
and  cultivate  gardens  of  iigs,  and  pomegranate,  and  acacia, 
which  intermingle  their  foliage  with  the  predominant  palm; 

they  also  raise  tobacco  and  a  little  corn But 

enough  of  this  attempt  to  describe  the  indescribably  romantic 
Feiran ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  night,  and  its  impressions, 
"were  worth  my  whole  journey."* 

Wady  Feiran  is  celebrated  for  the  only  corn  grown  in  the 

Peninsula,  and  for  its  luxuriant  clusters  of  dates.    In  fact>  the 

upper  part  of  this  singular  valley  contaVn^  ».  t\^^  ^^"'^>^  ^\ 

eartb,  broagbt  down  from  the  mountame,  'TjYA^iXi  Vwi  \gw^xi^»?5 

•  "  Forty  Daye  in  the  Desert  on  the  Track  ot  \3[i%\«twSiiX«^^ 
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aecumolated,  and  is  made  additioo^ly  prodactiire  by  the  nome- 
roos  springs.  That  a  considerable  population  once  dwelt  hsn 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  ruini^  of  villages  and  convents 
scattered  about.  At  present  the  valley  is  not  carefully  culti- 
vatedi  and  supplies  subsistence  to  but  a  handful  of  Arabs. 
Though  in  general  the  district  is  bare  of  vegetation,  yet  stunted 
trees  and  scanty  shrubbery  are  here  and  there  found  in  deep 
valleys.  Indeed,  wherever  water  comes  in  a  gentle  flow,  or 
tarries  without  producing  a  marsh,  the  earth  gives  an  increase^ 
though  it  may  be  with  a  grudging  hand.  Of  old,  the  amount 
of  natural  produce  was  greater  than  it  is  at  present;  for,  like 
other  lands  similarly  down-trodden,  Sinai  is  desolated  by 
Turkish  misrule  and  oppression.  Accordingly,  the  population 
is  small  and  scattered,  and  the  little  intelligent  life  and  move- 
ment found  in  or  near  it  are  owing  to  the  impulses  of  com- 
merce which  send  caravans  along  its  chief  highways. 

These  connexions  with  the  outer  world  of  active  existence 
were  more  numerous  and  important  in  remote  ages.  The 
Peninsula  itself  bears  traces  of  having  once  been  a  scene  of 
comparatively  busy  life,  and  of  having  also  furnished  support 
to  a  not  inconsiderable  population.  To  discriminate  the  his- 
torical periods  when  these  signs  of  life  and  enterprise  had  their 
origin,  is  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  by  no  means  easy. 
In  this  matter  speculation  has  been  busy,  conjecture  bold,  and 
belief  too  ready.  Some  tokens  carry  the  thoughts  back  to  the 
dawn  of  civilisation,  when  the  shades  of  polytheism  were  yet 
but  very  partially  broken.  Others,  with  full  evidence,  briog 
the  mind  down  to  a  period  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  when  the  land  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  Christian 
ministrations,  and  its  churches  were  affiliated  to  the  general 
"  church  of  the  first-born,"  under  bishops  of  their  own. 

Were  we  to  attempt  to  describe  the  country  as  it  was  when 

seen  by  the  eyes  of  Moses,  we  should  fail  for  the  want  of 

materials ;  but  one  or  two  remarks  on  the  point  may  be  safely 

made.    For  ages  had  Sinai,  in  the  days  of  Moses,  been  under 

the  svay  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  to  whom  it  paid  tribute, 

and  who  wrought  the  mines,  clear  traces  of  which  are  still  seen 

at  Snrrabit  and  other  pointa  on  the  western  coast    The  con* 

nexion  with  Egypt  was  not  wv^c^sn^i^'^  ^^smr^  \a  ^^t^^^qI  ^ 

species  of  wild  independence  on  Vh©  \«i\.  ol  \\&t^>2^^  Vc^co^- 

tacts.    Few  were  th.ey  in nnoi\iet» Viaon^^matft TsosaKt^^aHJossv 
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in  these  times.  Two  tribes  of  Arab  blood  nomadised  in  the 
land,  now  wandering  at  large,  now  becoming  for  a  time  in 
a  measure  stationary,  and  sabsisting  partly  on  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  partly  on  the  gains  of  commerce,  and  by  no  means  least 
on  plunder.  These  were  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites,  the 
former  keeping  more  in  the  east,  the  latter  extending  even  to 
the  extreme  south,  and  both  connected  with  kindred  in  the 
north  and  the  borders  of  Canaan.  Of  these,  some  pursued  the 
peaceful  engagements  of  pasturage  and  husbandry,  and  living 
in  families,  and  under  a  kind  of  patriarchal  government, 
enjoyed  a  more  or  less  pure  monotheistic  religion,  and  made 
some  approach  to  what  may  be  termed  civilisation.  Such  was 
Jethro,  into  whose  family  Moses  married.  The  Amalekites 
being  a  more  warlike,  were  a  less  cultivated,  tribe.  Regard- 
ing the  Peninsula  as  in  some  sense  their  own,  and  specially 
desirous  to  preserve  its  centre  from  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
they  were  prepared  to  repel  all  new  comers.  One  in  origin, 
and  having  interests  not  dissimilar,  the  two  occasionally  united 
for  common  objects,  and  not  improbably  formed  a  defensive 
and  offensive  treaty  against  the  hosts  of  Israel.  To  such  a  step 
they  might  be  urged  alike  by  apprehension  and  the  hope  of 
reward.  The  great  deeds  accomplished  by  Moses  resounded  in 
all  the  surrounding  lands.  The  nations  were  stricken  with 
amazement.  Every  people  asked,  **  Whither  will  Moses  direct 
his  steps  ?  **  Preparations  for  resistance  became  universal. 
And  when  the  victorious  hero  was  known  to  be  passing  down 
the  western  shore  of  Sinai,  its  tribes  and  its  clans  would  every- 
where run  to  arms.  Their  ardour  must  have  received  additional 
impulse  from  the  court  of  Egypt,  which,  fearing  that  the 
fugitives,  if  not  destroyed,  would  return  and  seize  the  helm  of 
state,  were  eager  to  set  the  natives  of  the  Peninsula  in  deadly 
array  against  the  Hebrews,  while  yet  a  confused  and  inorganio 
mass.  What,  indeed,  more  likely  than  that  while  Amalek  was 
engaged  to  fall  on  Moses  in  the  front,  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves should  assail  his  forces  in  the  rear  ? 

Kemarkable  remains  and  indications  of  the  ancient  civiliza* 
tion  of  parts  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  discovered,  and  still 
o£fer  their  interesting  lessons.    Such  are  the  Egyptian  tablets 
m  Wady  Magbara.    The  principal  tablet  ^\a!(^  ^iXasA^  ^t^-s^ 
the  entrance  to  a  copper-mine,  onoe  woi^e^  Vj  ^  o^^sso:^  ^ 
Egyptians,  represents  the  conquest  of  the  \aa3L>Q7  w^'SiJ^^*^ 
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king.  The  hero  appears  personified  under  three  figures,  of 
which  the  middle  one  hears  the  donhle  crown,  that  is,  the 
crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  proving  that  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  the  whole  extent  of  Egypt  was  under  one 
monarch.  These  are  among  the  most  ancient  sculptures  in  the 
world.  Yet  when  they  were  executed  the  arts  were  no  longer 
in  their  infancy.  These  copper<nines  are  referred  hy  Lepsius 
to  the  dynasty  which  huilt  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh  in 
Egypt. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity  still  sur- 
Tiving  in  Sinai  are  those  mysterious  characters  found  more 
especially  in  Wady  Mokatteh,  or  "  the  Written  Valley,"  which 
is  entered  a  short  time  after  leaving  Wady  Maghara,  on  the 
lower  road  to  Sinai,  along  the  western  side.  The  faces  of  the 
rooks  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  as  thickly  as  the  letters  or 
figures  can  stand.  For  several  miles  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer 
is  constantly  met  by  these  figures,  irregularly  carved,  some 
larger,  some  smaller,  from  nearly  a  foot  high  to  half  an  inch ; 
now  hut  slightly  scratched,  now  deeply  cut,  showing  hugely- 
laden  crooked  eamels,  tumble-down  goats,  and  clumsy  or 
scraggy  gazelles.  With  these  inscriptions,  learning  and  specu- 
lation have  been  very  busy.  But  as  it  is  probable  that  we  may 
devote  a  tract  to  this  curious  subject,  we  shall  not  dwell  further 
upon  it  here. 

The  estimate  which  we  have  now  formed  of  the  condition 
of  the  Peninsula  anterior  to  Moses,  however  imperfect,  may 
afford  some  aid  to  the  settlement  of  an  important  preliminary ; 
we  mean,  the  exact  point  to  which  the  deliverer  intended  to 
conduct  his  emancipated  bands.  Three  chief  localities  have 
their  respective  patrons.  These  spots  are  Serbal,  Mousa,  and 
Horeb.  Having  described  these  elevations,  and  so  done  some* 
thing  to  make  our  description  of  the  country  less  imperfect,  we 
shall  summarily  consider  their  claims.  A  few  explanatory 
remarks  must  be  premised.  The  locality  is  indicated  in  Scrip- 
ture in  these  words,  **The  mountain  of  God,  Horeb."*  In 
this  vicinity  Jethro  dwelt  when  first  visited  by  Moses.  To 
this  place  Moses  was  directed  of  God  to  repair  when  he  had 
rescued  Israel.  Here  was  it  that  Moses  and  Jethro  met  after 
the  long  separation  made  necewai-j  Vj  ^iVaX.  A^v^ewwsfe*  ^d. 
into  the  same  district  did  'Nloa^  wi^mWs  ^qw-^wrX.  \s»  ^^Sasi, 
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bands.  So  far  all  is  clear.  Equally  so  is  it  that  the  district 
lay  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  Peninsula ;  hut  where  ?  The 
moment  we  attempt  to  fix  the  precise  spot,  we  find  a  diversity 
of  views  and  claims. 

Horeh  denotes  a  district,  while  Sinai  is  the  common  name 
for  the  whole  country,  as  may  be  seen  in  its  present  appella*- 
tion,  Jebel  Tor  Sin  a.  So  the  place  where  the  law  was  given 
is  called  Sinai  in  the  older  books  of  the  Bible,*  and  Horeb  only 
in  Deuteronomy  f  and  Malachi4  The  name  of  Sinai  is  now 
given  by  the  Christians  in  this  general  way  to  the  whole  cluster 
of  mountains,  though  in  a  more  limited  application  it  is  applied 
to  a  ridge  lying  between  the  two  parallel  valleys,  Shneih  and 
el-Ledja.  The  northern  end  of  this  ridge  is  now  called  by  the 
Christians,  Horeb.  From  this  front  a  high  range  extends  back 
about  south-east  by  south  for  nearly  three  miles,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  higher  peak,  named  Jebel  Mousa,  or  Moses* 
Mount.  Tradition  pronounces  in  favour  of  Jebel  Mousa,  but 
Horeb  seems  to  have  preferable  claims.  Let  it  be  added  that 
south-east  of  Mousa  is  Mount  Catherine;  and  south-east  of 
Catherine  the  peak  Om-Shomar.  These  peaks  rise  as  they  pro- 
ceed southwardly,  Horeb  being  about  5450  feet  high,  Mousa 
7564,  Catherine  8705,  and  Shomar  8850,  while  two  still  more 
southerly  peaks  reach  the  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet.  Of 
these  elevations,  Horeb  (as  denoting  a  spot)  and  Mousa  have 
the  best  claims,  if  the  district  of  Sinai  is  the  Sinai  of  the  Bible. 
That  honour,  however,  is  claimed  for  Serbal,  lying  to  the  north* 
west  of  the  Sinai  tic  group,  and  south-east  of  the  Wady  Feiran, 
Let  it  then  he  distinctly  understood  that  we  have  two  things 
to  determine ;  first,  the  district,  and  then  the  spot  in  which 
the  law  was  given.  Two  districts  put  in  their  claim,  Serbal 
and  Sinai.  If  we  are  led  to  decide  against  Serbal,  then  on 
what  spot  in  Sinai  ought  we  to  fix  ?  Shall  the  spot  be  Horeb 
(es-Susafeh)  or  Mousa? 

The  passages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  this  subject  present 
nothing  definitive.  Marking  out  the  locality  with  general  pre- 
cision, they  leave  the  exact  spot  undetermined.  Even  the 
phrases  "  the  mount  of  God,"  and  "  the  backside  of  the  desert," 
which  look  as  if  they  contained  a  definition,  in  reality  afford. 
little  aid.  Pointing  to  a  sacred  locaVily,  a  Ti«t\.\a«\  XfeTSi.^^^ 
tbejdo  not  say  whether  that  sanctuary  v?as  ^vii^iot  ^c£|QsiiL>^^'^. 

•  Exod.  xix.  1 ;  Judges  v.  5i  -^  I.  6.  It  V^ .  ^  '* 
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in  a  very  remote  antiquity  both  mountains  were  consecrated  i6 
worship.  And  yet  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  favour  of 
Sinai;  for  while  the  two  were  natural  temples,  Sinai  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  monotheistic  worship,  while 
Serbal  was  the  religions  gathering-place  rather  of  poly theistia 
tribes.*  Besides,  it  may  well  be  pleaded  on  the  same  side  that 
a  Biblical  writer  could  not  have  designated  a  polytheistic  temple 
''  the  mountain  of  God" — a  phrase  which  in  his  mind  must  have 
implied  a  sanctuary  of  the  only  living  and  true  God.  If,  how- 
ever, any  probability  in  favour  of  Sinai  arises  from  this  con- 
sideration, we  have  still  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  Sinai  the 
law  was  given.  Now  Sinai  denotes  a  district,  and  a  particular 
spot  in  that  district — what  spot  ?  Before  we  can  answer  the 
question,  we  must  describe  the  three  localities. 

Soon  after  leaving  Wady  Maghara,  as  you  pass  across  an 
irregular  table-land,  you  descry  the  lofty  jagged  peaks  of 
Mount  Serbal,  placed  in  a  stern  desolate  region — an  object  of 
imposing  grandeur.  The  range  would  seem  to  have  been  cast 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  a  s£ate  of  fusion,  by  some 
mighty  throe  of  nature,  and  instantaneously  cooled.  It  looks 
like  an  immense  mass  of  stalactites  inverted.  A  multitude  of 
small  conical  hills  rise  far  below  these  lofty  points  around  the 
base.  They  are  black  and  gloomy,  not  unlike  the  accumula- 
tions in  the  precincts  of  an  ancient  furnace.  The  view  from 
the  top  is  indescribably  magnificent,  the  whole  Peninsula  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  traveller  who  has  the  energy  to  make  the 
ascent.  The  atmosphere  may  be  hazy,  but  he  carries  his  eye 
very  far  up  the  Ked  Sea  towards  Suez,  and  makes  out  different 
points  in  the  route ;  nay,  he  can  look  across  the  water  far  into 
the  Egyptian  desert.  The  ancient  town  of  Tur  (Tor),  standing 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  sea,  may  be  discerned  through  a 
cleft.  The  stem  and  sterile  mountains  of  the  whole  peninsula 
rise  below  on  all  sides — an  intricate  labyrinth,  a  confused  and 
tossing  sea  of  many-coloured  points,  black,  brown,  grey,  and 
red,  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  valley  of  bright  yellow 
sand  peeping  through.  Far  away  to  the  north  arise  the 
plateaux  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  the  ranges  of  et-Tih — all 

*  It  was  ipeoially  conBeerated  to  Saal,  ot  tbe  Sun-God,  a  penoniflcatioa  of 
the  impregnatiiig  and  ^^ying  enwCT  kA  Twtoa%,\i»  «aaa  «a^«^^^sr^i^v^^ 
fielfopolu.  in  Ejrypt,wliere,lt^V\\  >«temem\»x«A,l&^Q(MAx«»V^^\iA*»^ 
elemJi^t  his  edSmtloii.   See  theTxai^t  Vii\i^  ,«A^^T.^^X^-Tt^^^.«^?^ 
of  EgypV* 
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fading  away  into  a  misty  heat,  bnt  for  which  the  hills  of 
Palestine  might,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  the  remotest  distance.  On 
the  south  are  the  solitudes  of  Sinai — a  bolder  congregation  of 
wild  peaks,  stern,  black,  and  frowning.  Nothing  on  the  earth's 
•arfaoe  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  yast  region  which  floats 
in  the  scorching  haze  beneath,  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south.  Mountains,  plain,  valley,  and  sea,  formed  by  the  slow 
abrasions  and  depositions  of  countless  ages,  and  then  frtustured 
and  npheaved,  seem  stamped  with  eternal  barrenness  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

Under  the  false  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  find  means  of 
subsistence  in  the  spots  where  the  Israelites  encamped,  some 
Biblical  critics  have  liiade  Serbal  the  place  of  the  giving  of  the 
Decalogue,  on  the  ground  not  only  of  its  magnificence,  but 
chiefly  because  of  its  proximity  to  Wady  Feiran,  whose  full 
brooks  and  flue  palms  still  bear  testimony  to  its  fitness  for 
human  habitation.  Bnt  if  Serbal  is  near  wood  and  water,  it 
offers  no  accommodation  for  large  masses  of  people.  In  one 
spot,  indeed,  there  is  a  fine  sweep  of  the  mountain  ridge,  where 
it  is  natural  for  those  who  believe  this  to  have  been  the  moun- 
tain of  the  law,  to  see  in  vision  the  gathering  of  the  clouds  and 
the  flashing  of  the  lightnings.  But  there  is  no  plain  below 
from  which  the  Hebrew  multitude  could  have  beheld  the  awful 
scene,  nor  is  there  anywhere  round  the  mountain  a  space  which 
could  afford  the  spectacle  to  any  large  number  of  people.  Yet 
without  such  accommodation  the  scriptural  conditions  of  the 
locality  are  totally  uncomplied  with.  We  can,  therefore,  in  no 
way  assent  to  the  opinion  that  Serbal  is  **  the  Mount  of  God,'' 
though  that  view  has  been  lately  espoused  by  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Professor  Lepsius. 

The  predominant  voice  of  tradition  places  the  Mosaic  Sinai 
at  Jebel  Mousa.  The  name,  Mousa  or  Moses,  points  to  the 
fact.  This  mountain  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of 
which  Jebel  Horeb  is  the  northern.  It  takes  above  two  hours 
to  reach  the  summit.  The  ascent  is  toilsome,  but  the  effort  is 
well  compensated  by  the  ever-increasing  sublimity  of  the  view. 
Grand  and  impressive  are  the  sights  which  crowd  on  the  eye 
of  him  who  has  placed  himself  on  the  summit  There  he  sees 
spread  oat  before  him  as  in  a  map  the  Yonl^\^^  ^\ivdcL\k&\A& 
peaetnted  into  theae  hallowed  recessea.  T!\M6^iA\%^«R^^stfc. 
«  daJd^pexAspg  thirty  op  forty  miles  m  daam^ict,  t^^  ^^*^ 
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mountains,  thrown  and  joined  together  without  order  or  range, 
no  one  of  which  is  more  than  from  five  to  eight  miles  in  length 
With  a  general  and  remarkahle  similarity  in  form  and  aspect, 
they  are  distinct  and  independent  masses,  separated  hy  deep 
narrow  valleys,  which  are  generally  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator.  This  circumstance  often  gives  a  cluster  of  separate 
mountains  the  appearance  of  heing  one  vast  pile,  surmounted 
hy  a  nnmher  of  lofty  pinnacles.  These  summits,  ohserved  more 
carefully,  or  from  other  positions,  are  discovered  to  he  the 
combs  of  short  but  distinct  ridges,  divided  into  a  number  of 
tall,  slender  peaks,  by  deep  ravines,  which  are  formed  by  the 
dissolution  of  perpendicular  strata  of  porphyry,  interposed 
between  the  more  solid  masses  of  granite.  They  remind  one 
of  the  slender  lofty  towers  that  rise  at  regular  intervals  upon 
the  walls  of  a  Saracenic  fortress.  The  colour  of  these  moun- 
tains, though  various,  is  uniformly  dark  and  sombre.  In  some 
of  the  less  elevated  masses  the  greenstone  formation  prevails, 
which  being  easily  decomposed  and  diffused  by  the  rains, 
tinges  the  whole  region  below  with  a  dull  yellowish  green. 
Where  porphyry  predominates,  it  imparts  its  own  hue  to  the 
higher  portions  of  the  mountain,  and  a  number  of  considerable 
tracts  have  their  surface  of  a  brick-red  colour ;  but  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  this  sing^ar  collection  of  mountains  is  com- 
posed of  red  granite,  whose  bright  and  beautiful  hues  time 
and  the  elements  have  converted  into  a  dull  reddish  brown. 
All  is  as  dark  and  gloomy  in  hue  as  it  is  sublimely  magnificent 
in  attitude  and  form. 

Such,  then,  is  Jebel  Mousa.  If  we  are  enslaved  to  monkish 
tradition,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  recognise  Jebel  Mousa  as  the 
consecrated  birth-place  of  the  decalogue.  The  claim  is  of  the 
weakest  kind,  and  cannot  be  sustained  for  a  moment  against  the 
fact  that,  as  at  Serbal,  so  here,  there  is  no  pi  ain  wherein  the 
Israelites  could  have  encamped.  Dr.  Robinson's  words  are 
very  positive  on  the  matter.  "  Nor  is  any  spot,"  he  says,  "  to 
be  seen  around  it  (Jebel  Mousa)  where  the  people  could  have 
been  assembled.  The  only  point  in  which  it  is  not  immediately 
surrounded  by  high  mountains  is  towards  the  south-east,  where 
it  sinks  down  precipitously  to  a  tract  of  naked  gravelly  hills. 
Here,  just  at  its  foot,  is  l\ie  \\e«A  ot  «.  ^UksiJ^.  N^te^^Wfljiy 

ea'Sehaiyeh,  running  toward.  Wie  iiot>i)cir^«»&\.,  wA  ^xi^^^x  t^sN. 

larger,  called  el-Warah,  runuVag  eouVJqt^^aV  \  >w.\.\««a.  ^V  ViM»fc 
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together  hardly  afford  a  tenth  part  of  the  space  contained  id 
er-Rahah  and  Wady  es-Sheikh.'' 

To  Horeh,  then,  let  us  now  direct  our  attention.  The  region 
is,  from  the  north,  approached  through  a  deep  ravine.  Steep 
and  lofty  mountains  line  the  path,  and  their  rapidly  sloping 
■ides  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  and  form  the  channel  of 
a  torrent.  The  way  is  so  narrow  that  camels  advance  along  it 
with  difficulty.  The  traveller  has  to  clamber  up  successive 
steeps,  over  immense  piles  of  loose  or  rolling  stones.  The 
eastern  cliff  is  almost  perpendicular,  eight  hundred  or  one 
thousand  feet  high,  and  its  front,  like  that  of  the  opposite 
mountain  in  the  west,  contains  an  infinite  number  of  cavities, 
most  various  in  size  and  form,  which  give  to  these  stupendous 
masses  the  appearance,  upon  a  mammoth  scale,  of  worm-eaten 
timber.  After  for  two  hours  admiring  the  magnificent  features, 
and  struggling  with  the  ceaseless  difficulties  of  this  scene  of 
wild  and  gloomy  sublimity,  the  exhausted  wayfarer  advances 
into  a  wide  expanded  plain,  bounded  on  the  right  and  left  by 
very  high,  dark  ridges  of  granite,  divided  into  jagged,  perpen- 
diculsLT  peaks  by  gorges,  by  which  they  are  cut  almost  to  the 
base«  Athwart  the  valley,  and  immediately  in  front,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  Mount  Sinai  (es-Susafeh,  or 
Horeb)  rises  abruptly  on  the  view,  to  the  height  of  nearly  two 
thousand  feet.  As  seen  from  thi  s  point,  it  is  nearly  insulated, 
being  separated  by  deep  valleys  on  the  east  and  west,  as  well 
as  on  the  south,  from  the  immense  dreary  piles  of  granite  that 
fill  up  the  surrounding  region.  The  dry  and  rocky  bed  of  a 
wild  torrent  runs  along  at  no  great  distance  from  its  base ;  from 
this  a  swelling  table-land,  composed  of  sandstone  and  gravel, 
extends  to  the  fort  of  the  towering  rocks,  which  rise  in  dark, 
broad  masses  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.  What  solemn  asso- 
ciations haunt  this  scene  of  awful  and  overpowering  grandeur ! 

This  very  large  plain,  bearing  the  name  of  er-Rahsi,  is  much 
increased  in  size  and  capaciousness  by  lateral  valleys,  so  as  to 
affiord  space  sufficient  for  an  immense  collection  of  human 
beings.  From  the  plain  you  may  ascend  to  the  summit,  either 
near  the  front  or  circuitously  from  the  rear.  Lepsius  says : 
*' We  ascended  the  actual  brow  of  Horeb.  We  passed  several 
hermits'  hats  and  chapels  till  we  reached  oxie  «yXxi«X«^  vc^^ 
rockjr  baain,  behind  which  the  principal  masa  ot  "Sjot^  T^^^^i^ 
hraptljr  and  grandly.      There  is  no  acceasftAe  to«l\  Vft  ^^^ 
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We  clambered  up  first  through  a  precipitous  cleft  in  the  rock, 
and  then  over  the  brows  of  the  rock  toward  the  south.  We 
reached  the  summit,  just  above  the  great  plain  of  Rahah,  on  the 
immense  round-formed  mountain  top,  which  has  so  grand  an 
appearance  from  below.''  * 

The  summit  which,  seen  from  the  plain,  seems  but  a  point,  is 
found  to  spread  out  into  a  level  area  of  considerable  extent, 
composed  of  dark  grey  sunburnt  granite.  The  view  from  the 
top  perfectly  commands  the  plain  er-Kahah.  Every  object  of 
sufficient  magnitude,  and  every  transaction  upon  the  summit, 
may  be  discerned  on  the  plain.  Several  deep  valleys  lie  among 
the  di£Eerent  masses  of  the  mountain,  covered  with  a  profusion 
of  shrubs,  to  which  the  herds  of  goats  belonging  to  Bedouins 
find  access  by  paths  less  steep  and  toilsome  than  those  which 
are  known  to  modem  Christian  travellers.  The  difficulty  of  the 
ascent  has,  however,  been  overrated.  The  task  was  accom- 
plished by  that  energetic  lady,  Miss  Martineau,t  who,  speaking 
as  from  her  position  on  the  heights  of  Horeb,  says :  **  There  we 
beheld  stretched  below  us  the  wide  plsdn  and  its  tributary 
wadys — a  space  amply  sufficient  for  the  encampment  of  the 
Hebrews,  be  their  numbers  what  they  might.  We  chose  for 
our  resting-place  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  where  we  sat  long, 
looking  abroad  upon  a  scene  which  fulfilled  all  our  expectations 
and  desires.  The  spreading  plain  and  its  tributaries  made  the 
view  a  far  finer  one  than  that  from  Jebel  Mousa.  Again  Ser- 
bal  stood  out  grandly,  towering  above  all  other  mountains ;  and 
again  the  Eastern  Arabian  hills  were  exquisitely  beautiful." 

The  locality  we  have  now  described,  namely,  Jebel  Horeb,  or 
es-Susafeh,  is,  we  doubt  not,  the  true  "  Mount  of  God" — the 
holy  spot  where  was  promulgated  a  law  which  was  one  of  the 
noblest  gifts  of  God  to  man.  Here,  as  may  be  in  part  inferred 
from  our  description  of  the  locality,  those  circumstances  oon- 
onrred  which  the  Biblical  narratives  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease  require.  Not  only  was  there  in  the  plain  and  con- 
nected valleys  space  enough  for  the  armies  of  Israel,  but  oppor- 
tunity also  for  that  personal  inspection  of  which  the  Bible 
speaks  with  much  emphasis.    Exodus  xix.  2  informs  us  that 

*  "Letters  from  E{|^V*  <^*t  P*  ^^^*  Bohn'a  Edition.   The  fiilleflt  and  most 
erael  aoeoant  of  the  aaeent  o!  Hote\>  (cft-%\waX%\iL^  m«s\»  \awA  Vft.QW».,  ^L  L 
p.  893  seq.— a  description  of  pecn!^«t  V3Qtet<i%\,  %a\«MNsi%aaXJMi^\\N«si5LiMat».- 
tivea  of  the  communion  \>eUecii  t\ve  Kto»^\iX.l  w^^^^  «t^wi\.^««^, 
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Israel,  having  remoyed  from  Kepbidim  to  the  Wilderness  of 
Sinai,  ''encamped  hefwe  the  mount."  In  the  eleventh  verse 
it  is  said,  '<  the  Lord  wHl  oome  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  upon  Mount  SinaL**  Great  anxiety  was  felt  lest  the 
people  should  press  upon  and  touch  the  mountain.  This  solici- 
tude implies  that  the  camp  was  very  near  it.  "  Take  heed  to 
yourselves  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border 
of  it."  *  At  the  same  time  the  people  had  a  full  view  of  the 
mountain :  "  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  the 
camp  to  meet  with  Qod ;  aAd  they  stood  at  the  nether  part  of 
the  mount,  (verse  17.)  *'  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings 
and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
mountain  smoking ;  and  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  removed 
and  stood  afar  o£"  f 

In  full  agreement  with  the  geographical  and  the  historical 
implications  is  it  also  stated,  that  "  Moses  builded  an  altar 
under  the  hill,  and  twelve  pillars ; "  %  ^^^  <^^  sacrifices  had  been 
ofiered,  "  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant  and  read  in  the 
audience  of  the  people ;  and  they  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath 
said  will  we  do."  (ver.  7.)  So,  moreover,  we  read :  "  The  sight  oi 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel."  ||  On  the  descent 
of  Moses  ^m  Sinai  with  the  tables  of  the  law,  when  the  people 
were  engaged  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf,  he  heard  tiie 
songs  of  the  people  from  the  foot  of  the  mount,  not  having  yet 
approached  the  camp ;  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  sato  the  people 
dancing  round  the  idolatrous  calf;  and  at  length  he  stood  in 
the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  inflicted  the  merited  punishment.§ 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident,  first,  that  Sinai  was  visible 
from  at  least  the  chief  camp  or  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelite 
host ;  and,  secondly,  that  Sinai  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  camp.  Nay,  the  one  was  obviously  near  and  in  view  of  the 
other.  The  whole  current  of  the  narrative  carries  this  idea ; 
and  it  is  particularly  implied  in  the  facts  that  the  people  saw 
the  face  of  Moses,**  and  that  he  heard  their  voices;  while  on 
their  part  they  heard  his  (ver.  31, 34).  All  this  was  practicable, 
and  easy  on  the  supposition  that  Susafeh  is  Sinai,  and  Kahah 
the  place  of  encampment.  But  utterly  impossible  is  it  that  these 

•  Exod.  xix.  12, 18,  +  Exod.  k.  18 .  ^  "EaLod..  :&xV« .  ^. 

BxotL  xxir.  17,  }  Exod.  xxxii.  18,  Be<^.  ^*TgaLoe^."Ma:v9.^^>  ^^- 
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things  could  have  taken  place  either  at  Serbal,  Jebel  Mousa,  or 
indeed  at  any  other  spot  in  the  entire  district.  In  the  whole 
peninsula  there  is  no  other  mountain,  small  or  great,  which  can 
answer  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  Biblical  accounts. 

To  the  conclusion  that  Sinai  was  the  destination  of  the  Mosaic 
hordes  it  may  be  objected,  that  a  due  regard  to  the  means  of 
sustenance  would  have  made  such  an  attempt  impossible.  We 
freely  admit  that  the  Peninsula  could  have  supplied  no  sufficient 
resources  for  the  men  and  cattle  which  stood  around  Moses  after 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Let  the  productiveness  of  the 
country  then  have  far  exceeded  what  it  is  now  j  let  commerce 
have  given  its  supplies;  calculate  as  high  as  you  will  the 
amount  of  human  food  famished  by  the  flocks  and  herds 
brought  out  of  Egypt ;  suppose  that  Moses,  whenever  he  could, 
chose  for  his  resting-places  fountains,  vales,  or  towns ;  even 
place  Horeb  at  Serbal,  and  so  obtain  all  the  resources  of 
Wady  Feiran ;  still  you  have  made  no  visible  approach  to  the 
supplies  required  for  a  month,  much  less  for  years,  in  order  to 
keep  some  two  millions  of  people  alive  in  those  deserts.  At 
this  hour,  not  more  than  about  seven  thousand  of  half-fed 
inhabitants  find  a  precarious  subsistence  there.  Head  the 
following  account  of  five  or  six  of  those  clans,  and  then  say 
what  would  be  now  the  condition  of  two  millions  of  fugitives  in 
Sinai,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  eager  enemies : — 

"  They  belong  to  the  Towarahs.  They  are  very  poor,  having 
some  camels,  goats,  and  a  few  sheep,  but  no  horses  or  cows,  which 
could  not  subsist  upon  the  coarse  and  meagre  pasturage  afforded 
by  these  sterile  regions.  They  have  also  some  fowls,  and 
brought  a  few  eggs  and  chickens  for  sale.  Their  bread-corn,  as 
well  as  the  beans  given  to  the  camels  when  on  hard  service, 
are  brought  from  Cairo  on  the  backs  of  these  animals.  They 
carry  to  that  market  a  little  charcoal,  made  of  the  branches 
of  the  acacia,  and  a  small  quantity  of  gum,  derived  from  a 
species  of  the  same  tree,  which  seem  to  be  their  only  articles  of 
export,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  camel.  Their 
most  gainful  support,  and  that  upon  which  they  seem  in  a  great 
measure  dependent  for  subsistence,  is  the  transportation  of 
^rareJJers  and  pilgrims  to  atvd  fxom  SltLfli,  which  is  a  monopoly, 
and  the  carriage  of  mexcViaTidVsfeW.^^e^^^^^^^^^^'i'''^'^ 

Utterly  insufficient  was  t\ie  ^\\^enx^«a  \.^  «a^Vs^\.  'Oe^^  V^\». 
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of  Israel.  Apply  the  pmning-knife,  if  you  will,  to  the  nam" 
hers.  Instead  of  two  millions,  say  the  Israelites  were  two 
hundred  thousand ;  still  you  have  not  got  over  the  difficulty. 
Equally  impossible  is  the  sastenance  in  that  desert  of  the 
smaller  as  of  the  larger  host.  Hear  Dr.  Olin  again  : — *<  No 
reflection  forced  itself  upon  me  so  often  or  so  urgently, 
in  passing  over  the  track  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  utter  and 
universal  inaptitude  of  this  country  for  the  sustenance  of  animal 
life.  It  really  seems  to  possess  no  elements  favourable  to 
human  existence  besides  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  no  appearances 
favour  the  supposition  that  it  was  ever  essentially  better.  I 
am  filled  with  wonder  that  so  many  travellers  should  task  their 
ingenuity  to  get  dear  of  the  miracles  which,  according  to  the 
narrative  of  Moses,  were  wrought  to  facilitate  the  journey  of 
that  vast  unwieldly  host,  when  it  is  demonstrable  that  they 
eould  not  have  subsisted  three  days  in  the  desert  without  super- 
natural resources.  The  extensive  region  through  which  we 
were  twelve  days  in  passing  on  dromedaries  is,  and  ever  must 
have  been,  incapable  of  affording  food  sufficient  to  support 
even  a  few  thousand  or  a  few  hundred  people  for  a  month  in 
the  year.  There  is  no  corn-land  nor  pasturage,  no  game  nor 
roots,  hardly  any  birds  or  insects,  and  the  scanty  supply  of 
water  is  loathsome  to  the  taste,  provoking  rather  than  appeas- 
ing thirst.  What  could  two  millions  of  Israel  have  eaten 
without  the  miracles  of  the  manna  and  the  quails?  How 
could  they  have  escaped  destruction  by  drought  but  for  the 
healing  of  the  waters  of  Marah  ?  "  * 

Equally  unquestionable  is  it  that  the  Israelites  passed  at 
least  over  the  greater  part  of  Sinai.  The  historical  fact  is  no 
less  certain  than  the  physical.  The  escape  from  Egypt,  and 
the  legislation  at  Horeb,  are  certainties  which  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  polity,  About  details  there  may  be  a 
question,  but  the  broad  fiajcta  no  competent  authority  will  deny 
or  diipute.  We  are  thus  shut  up  to  the  admission  of  miracle 
as  the  sole  means  of  support.  Miracle  is  alleged  by  the  Bible ; 
and  so,  while  we  thank  the  Bible  for  its  explanation,  we  are,  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  thrown  on  an  illustration  of  the 
credibility  and  reliableness  of  the  Biblical  history. 

Let  it  be  added  that  we  are  also  put  iato  -^^ai&^svssa  ^\  ^ 
coDoa  or  rale  of  interpretation.    Biblical  ex"go»!t«»  \iw^\iS8t^ 

•  Olin'a  Traveli,  p.  BSl,vo\.i. 
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greatly  erred.  Shrinking  from  the  faW  recognition  of  Gods 
own  hand  as  the  bestower  of  dail j  and  hourlj  support  to  the 
Hebrews,  they  have  vacillated  between  a  sort  of  half-natnraliaiii 
and  half-sapematnralism,  which  satisfied  the  claims  of  neither 
system.  Hence  they  have  been  led  to  fix  the  stations  of  the 
Israelites  only  where  what  is  called  **  nature  "  g^ve  some  sop- 
plies,  leaving  to  the  Divine  bounty  the  office  of  making  np  the 
deficiencies.  According  to  the  more  or  less  decided  tendencies 
of  their  theological  philosophy,  they  admitted  much  or  little 
of  the  miraculous,  and  so  in  some  cases  were  led  to  a  rationalism 
which  bordered  even  on  pure  naturalism.  Meanwhile,  the 
Scriptures  were  partly  disowned  and  partly  misinterpreted. 
In  the  more  rationalistic  leanings  of  this  perversion,  Lepsinsand 
others  have  ransacked  the  Peninsula  to  discover  spots  where, 
by  some  liberal  interpretation  of  circumstances,  fancy  might 
be  cheated  into  the  belief  that  the  armies  of  Israel  could  have 
found  for  themselves  means  of  subsistence.  Accordingly, 
Wady  Feiran  and  Mount  Serbal  have  their  claims  exagge- 
rated. A  more  futile  attempt  was  never  made.  Simply,  there 
b  no  alternative ;  you  must  admit  or  deny  the  miracle  as  the 
cause,  which  is  to  declare  in  other  words  that  the  Hebrews  did 
or  did  not  traverse  the  Peninsula.  The  right  position  in  the 
matter  does  not  require  the  disowning  of  all  ordinary  means 
of  support,  but  only  their  utter  insufficiency.  As  an  actual 
fact,  the  ordinary  must  have  been  a  very  small  element ;  the 
chief  supplies  came  directly  from  the  overflowing  hand  of 
God.  We  thus  meet  here,  as  everywhere,  a  union  of  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary,  of  the  special  and  the  general, 
of  the  exceptional  and  the  normal,  with  proportions,  indeed, 
varying  in  all  cases  correspondent  to  their  several  peculiarities. 
Equally  is  it  by  the  superabounding  amount  of  the  miracu- 
lous that  the  educational  training  was  given  to  the  sons  of 
Israel  which  they  specially  needed,  and  from  which  ensued 
results  on  the  largest  scale  and  of  the  most  beneficial  kind. 
In  a  word,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  their  position  in  the 
wilderness,  God  himself,  in  a  very  special  and  emphatic  manner, 
became  their  teacher.  In  the  discipline,  and  in  the  consequences 
thereof,  Moses  largely  paxticv^^ted.  But  what  a  noble,  what 
a  truly  religious  confiidencQ  ^^  ^^\>  \nAet  ^\as^  V^  ^«s^ 
Boatainei  and  prompted,  "wlieii  'Vkfe  te^^^e^  V^  liwAasA.  ^%.\.  ^\ir 
fhaed,  disordered,  igwwaat,  aa^^jwa^nXfetnaaa  w«  «cA^«>s». 
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through  bnmiDg  rales,  and  acrofis  leafless  deserts,  from  Suez  to 
8inaL  Here  the  deep  and  broad  foundatioDs  of  that  rdigiims 
Bonl  came  fully  into  view.  It  was  because  Moses  was  built  up 
in  God,  that  he  had  first  the  thought,  and  then  the  power,  to 
undertake  that  task.  History  has  nothing  equal,  nothing  even 
resembling,  that  enterprise.  And  we  add,  that  the  arduous- 
ness  of  that  enterprise  is  the  measure  of  Moses'  trust  in  God. 

We  have  then  now  fairly  cleared  our  way.  We  know  where 
Moses  began,  and  where  he  terminated  his  journey ;  we  know 
the  line  of  road  he  chose;  we  know  what  he  had  to  rely  upon, 
and  we  know  also  what  he  had  to  shun.  Of  course,  the  line 
of  his  march  would,  in  a  measure,  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  country ;  equally  would  it  be  influenced  by  the  proba- 
bilities of  safety.  Accordingly,  we  may  lay  down  the  following 
as  rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  attempt  we  are  about  to  make 
to  mark  out  the  exact  route  he  took.  On  quitting  Kolsum 
(Clysma,or  Suez),  Moses  would  employ  all  possible  despatch,  lest 
he  should  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Egyptians,  eager 
to  recover  their  slaves.  In  prosecuting  his  journey,  he  would, 
as  long  as  possible,  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  interior,  lest 
he  should  come  into  collision  with  colonists  or  allies  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  with  native  hostile  tribes ;  at  the  same  time  he 
would  be  likely  to  halt  for  refreshment  and  repose  at  the 
ordinary  stations  of  the  desert,  so  far  as  such  a  course  was 
compatible  with  the  overruling  considerations  arising  from  a 
proper  regard  to  safety  and  success.  Guided  by  these  canons, 
we  have  been  led  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  march  usually 
given.  We  submit  our  views  without  distrust,  yet  with  such 
humility  as  the  irremediable  defectiveness  of  our  materials 
demands.  The  footprints  of  the  Israelites  on  the  sands  of  the 
desert  have  nearly  vanished ;  yet  some  faint  traces  may  pos- 
sibly be  descried. 

I^  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  scriptural  narratives,  we  cast  a 
general  look  over  the  route  taken  by  Moses,  we  find  that  it  has 
for  its  chief  points :  1,  the  Wilderness  of  Shur ;  2,  Marah ;  3, 
Elim ;  4,  the  Wilderness  of  Sin ;  5,  Dophkah ;  6,  Alush ;  7, 
Rephidim ;  and  8,  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai.*    The  time  spent 
in  the  march  extends  from  the  21st  day  of  Niaatk  (^^^  ^^^V 
6th)  through  the  month  lyar  to  .the  begmnmg  ol^vswv  ViJ^a;:^^ 
eorrespondiDg  with  the  statement :  "In  tliie "Gqm^ xxioroJCfiLNR^^^ 
•  Compare  Exod.  xv.  22  ;  xix :  and  l^umb.  xxx\\\.  ^— '\t>. 
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the  children  of  Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^ 
the  same  day  came  they  into  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai."  *  The 
distance  passed  would  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  road 
pursued.  Niebuhr,  however,  reckoned  20  German,  or  about 
120  English  miles  between  Suez  f  and  Sinai.  If  we  compute 
the  time  in  days,  we  shall  have  some  forty-four  days  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  journey  of  120  miles — a  very  easy  task  even 
for  so  large  and  so  confused  a  host  as  that  of  Israel.  And  if 
we  carry  our  minds  back  to  the  Passover  established  in  Egypt, 
we  shall  find  that  the  interval  spent  between  the  last  night  in 
Egypt  and  the  first  day  at  Sinai,  was  the  interval  between 
the  Passover  and  Pentecost,  or  Easter  and  Whitsuntide. 

The  Wilderness  of  Shar  is  the  present  el-Shofar  (the  old 
name  being  retained),  which  extends  from  the  Mediterranean 
across  the  apex  of  the  Nile  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
running  northward  as  far  as  the  south-west  boundary  of  Pales* 
tine.  Of  this  extensive  desert,  Etham  was  the  part  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  stretching  along  toward  Sinai. 
Marah  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady  el  Howarah,  lying 
in  the  road  just  indicated,  some  three  days'  journey  from  Suez. 
But  the  names  Howarah  and  Marah  do  not  correspond,  whereas 
Marah  has  the  same  root  as  Am&rah,  the  name  of  a  wady 
lying  a  little  north  of  Howarah.  Here,  therefore,  we  place  the 
second  station ;  and  we  place  it  there  the  rather  that  whatever 
dispatch  Moses  employed,  he  would  not  have  found  it  easy, 
wiHi  all  his  incumbrances,  to  reach  Wady  Howarah  in  the  space 
of  three  days ;  for  Howarah  is  nearly  forty  miles  from  Suez ; 
that  is,  one-third  of  the  entire  journey. 

The  next  station  was  Elim,  commonly  found  in  the  compara^ 
tively  fruitful  and  pleasant  Wady  Ghurundel.  The  only  indica- 
tion respecting  Elim  that  the  Bible  gives  is,  that  at  the  spot  were 
twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three-score  and  ten  palm  trees  j  and 
the  chief  reason  why  Ghurundel  has  been  chosen  is  some  general 
correspondence  in  wood  and  water.  A  deeper  and  more  impor- 
tant correspondence,  however,  is  found  in  Zelima  (Elim),  a  pro- 
montory a  short  distance  south-west  of  the  former  station,  a  lit- 
tle south  of  the  hot  wells  of  Hammam,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wady  Taiyibeh.  The  harbour  of  Zelima  was  a  position  of  great 

t  If  the  Joamey  of  three  day*  toithoitt  tooter  V%\»>»\wA«%VncA\\\««Sci,^aa* 
exact  fltarting.plaoe  would  be  Aln-^o\xft«L»oT'MLQ«etf  ^ti\»A^Vt^*.*ww\.«»\»»wfe 
Math  of  Suez^r  KoUum,    hX  Aixi.^o\»a  toxt?  ^eY»  «^  «i^^  \ft  «A«c 
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importance  in  and  long  before  the  days  of  Moses.  Even  nov 
it  produces  palm  and  tamarisk  trees,  and  has  a  moist  soil.  In 
Exodus  XV.  27,  we  are  informed  that  when  the  Israelites  came 
to  Elim,  they  "  encamped  there  by  the  waters/'  that  is,  the 
waters  of  the  Red  Sea — a  statement  which  is  exactly  descrip- 
tive of  this  station,  which  Moses  held  when  he  pitched  his  tent 
near  the  promontory  Zelime  or  Zelima. 

Sin,  the  next  station,  is  declared  to  be  between  Elim  and 
Sinai.  Sin*  is  called  "  the  wilderness."  The  only  wilderness 
specially  so  termed  is  the  wilderness  el-Klia,  the  great  and 
terrible  plain  of  sand  that  stretches  from  Zelima,  along  the  sea, 
to  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  The  change  from  Elim  to 
Sin  is  described  in  these  terms:  "And  they  removed  from 
Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Ked  Sea."  The  description  cor- 
responds exactly  with  the  position  of  Sin  just  given,  but  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  any  theory  which  takes  the  Israel- 
ites into  the  heart  of  Sinai  at  some  more  northern  spot.  In 
the  same  connexion  the  Scripture  informs  us,  **  they  took  their 
journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  encamped  in  Dophkah." 
Clearly,  then,  at  this  point  Moses  turned  suddenly  eastward, 
and  leaving  the  Ked  Sea  and  its  barren  shore,  struck  right  into 
tM  cluster  of  mountains  on  his  left.  By  what  valley  Moses 
proceeded  to  Sinai  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  The  book  of 
Exodus  takes  him  directly  from  Sin  to  Kephidim,  while  the 
book  of  Numbers  makes  him  stop  at  two  intervening  stations, 
namely,  Dophkah  and  Alush.  The  omission  of  Dophkah  and 
Alnsh  in  Exodus  may  imply  that  these  stations  were  of  less 
consequence,  and  therefore  that  the  stay  there  was  of  short 
duration.  Dophkah,  however,  appears  to  b^  identical  with  the 
modern  Daphakat  (Ain-Tubakah),  which  lies  near  the  point 
where  Wady  Salieh  and  Wady  Esle  unite  j  and  in  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  vales  we  may  probably  recognise  Alush ;  the 
name  of  the  latter — that  is,  Esle  or  JSsleh — resembles  Alush  in 
sound.  This  road  would  take  Israel  to  the  southern  base  of 
Om  Shomar,  and  so  bring  the  Hebrews  to  the  **  back  side  of  the 
desert  ";t  that  is,  to  the  south-west  of  the  Sinaitic  group.  On 
the  south-west  of  the  present  Sinai,  then,  must  Rephidim  have 
been.  The  only  indication  respecting  Rephidim  given  by  tibft 
sacred  text  is,  that  it  was  without  water.  Th.e  indkatioTL^AAtBft^t  1 
point  to  a  desert  spot  in  the  moantaius,  andiii  s^Od^^^X^wso!^ 
•  Bin,  tberoot  of  Sinai,  ia  etymologioaUy  the  iriXdexna^  «l  Bi*^     ^'toss^V^'' 
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west  of  the  present  Jebel  Mousa,  Dr.  Olinwas  shown  the  place 
where,  according  to  tradition,  **  Moses  stood  daring  the  battle 
with  the  Amalekites  in  the  vale  of  Kephidim."  From  that 
spot  the  leader  of  the  Israelites  would  readily  conduct  his 
people  through  known  wadjs,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  to 
the  plain  er-Kahah,  in  front  of  Horeb,  where,  under  divine  aid,  he 
gave  the  law,  of  which  the  ten  commandments  was  the  kernel. 
If  now,  with  these  topographical  conclusions,  we  combine 
the  implications  ascertained  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  and 
the  express  statements  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  a  remarkable 
congruity  between  the  two,  the  existence  of  which  strongly 
confirms  the  general  accuracy  of  the  view  here  taken.  Employ- 
ing all  possible  dispatch  in  order  to  place  his  disorganised  bands 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Egyptians,  Moses  hastened  from  Suez, 
or  Ain-Mousa,  and  passing  through  the  wilderness  of  Shnr, 
continued  without  halting  in  a  south-easterly  by  south  direction 
for  three  successive  days.  The  district  afibrded  no  water.  The 
hurry  in  which  the  fugitives  left  Egypt,  and  their  eagerness 
to  escape  after  they  had  passed  the  Red  Sea,  prevented  any 
provisidn  of  so  needful  a  means  of  refreshment.  Worn  by 
continuous  effort,  and  a  long  journey  over  barren  plains  and 
uplands,  they  reach  Marah,  suffering  from  intolerable  thi|it. 
With  what  joy  do  they  hail  the  prospect  offered  them  «t  **  the 
waters  of  Marah.''  But  the  joy  is  soon  converted  into  lutter 
disappointment.  The  water,  unlike  the  sweet  water  of  the  Nile, 
is  offensively  brackish  and  intolerable  to  palates  from  infiEmcy 
used  to  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  the  most  restorative  of 
natural  beverages.  Disappointment  creates  vexation.  Mur- 
murings  ensue,  ^n  all  sides  cries  arise,  "  What  shall  we 
drink  ?  "  The  agitation  is  indescribable  and,  to  our  cold  western 
imaginations,  inconceivable.  Alarmed  and  distressed,  Moses 
seeks  counsel  of  God,  by  whom  he  is  directed  to  a  shrub,*  the 

*  Speculation  respecting  these  bitter  waters  and  their  sweetening  has  been 
bu9y.    A  Jewish  tradition  states  that  the  waters  were  originally  and  naturally 
potable,  but  made  offensive  by  the  special  act  of  Ood,  in  order  tJiat  they,  when 
bitter,  might  serve  as  a  trial  to  the  Israelites.    Christian  theolc^y  has  striven  to 
explain  away  the  act  of  Ood  altogether  by  the  allegation  that  a  certain  vege- 
table substance,  growing  in  the  Peninsula,  is  still  employed  to  take  away  the 
braokishness  of  the  water.    Undoubtealy  such  virtues  may  exist.    The  Jewish 
»ect  called  the  Caraites,  ascrlhe  tYie  cYi«a%«  \o  V2ti&  Nereium  Oltander^  Burokhardt 
to  the  berries  of  the  Qharkad,  ox  Pegonum  Ketusnm  ol  -^ot^iA.  -^^xxaa  ^-^ 
rationalist  ever  calculated  the  miracttlous  quonUl-s  ^^XJ^^*'*  v.  ^^2SS:T^ 
enough  for  the  thirfty  HMte  ot  li«e\\  TiwML**  ^^^^^^^  V«  ^i«a\\^^ 
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branches  of  which,  torn  off  and  tossed  into  the  wells,  make 
t^em  sweet  and  palatable. 

But  now  begins,  at  once,  the  real  trouble  of  Moses,  and  the 
genuine  discipline  of  the  people.  Here  is  the  first  attempt  to 
bring  the  will  of  man  into  unison  and  co-operation  with  the  will 
of  Ood.  It  was  a  small  thing  for  Jehovah  to  divide  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  But  it  was  a  hard  task  to  educate  the  fugitives  to 
child-like  obedience.  The  first  lesson  is  a  gentle  lesson  ;  alas ! 
many  lessons  that  follow  are  of  necessity  very  severe.  As  soon 
as  the  thirst  was  slaked,  Moses,  it  would  appear,  addressed  the 
people.  Doubtless  he  rebuked  their  murmurings,  showing  how 
unseemly  they  were  in  persons  who  had  just  been  delivered  by 
so  signal  an  act  of  divine  grace  and  power.  Probably  allowing 
some  time  for  the  excited  passions  to  cool,  and-  for  reason  and 
good  feeling  to  return,  Moses  <*  there  made  for  them  a  statute 
and  an  ordinance,''  by  which  he  enforced  obedience  to  God,  and 
to  himself  as  the  representative  of  God,  by  promises  the  most 
liberal  and  penalties  the  most  terrible.*  Tranquillity  was 
restored.    A  great  trial  left  a  salutary  moral  impression. 

Under  this  serene  atmosphere  the  camp  breaks  up.  The  hosts 
are  equal  to  the  toils  of  the  desert,  bat  they  are  wholly  unfit 
to  encounter  the  hostile  tribes  of  Amalek.  In  consequence, 
Moses  carefully  abstains  from  the  route  which,  taking  an  inland 
direction,  leads  direct  to  Sinai.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  a 
more  westerly  line,  and  makes  his  way  down  to  the  sea.  After 
a  short  march  he  encamps  at  Zelima,  or  Elim.  There  he  finds 
abundance.  Availing  himself  of  so  desirable  an  opportunity, 
he  sojourns  at  that  place  for  a  while,  employing  the  time,  we 
may  be  sure,  in  judicious  efforts  to  organise  the  masses,  and 
prepare  them  for  coming  perils  and  inevitable  hardships. 

At  length,  with  renewed  vigour  and  elevated  hearts,  the 
Israelites  resume  their  march.  The  route  avoids  the  interior, 
for  the  Amalekites  hover  along  their  left  flank  and  threaten  an 
assault.  Safety,  therefore,  compels  Moses  to  enter  a  dreary 
and  wide  extended  wilderness.  Again  privations  and  distress 
multiply  at  every  step.  The  heavens  are  hot,  the  mountain 
sides  glow,  the  sands  burn  beneath  the    feet.    Again,  con*  ' 

identical  with  **  berries/'  and  the  berries  of  the  Gharkad  are  not  ripe  tOl  tli» 
middle  of  summer,  whereas  the  miracle  was  WTO\xg\it  Vn  %\3)i^<^.  "^ksc  ^ksA^. 

Monea  and  his  attendants  have  been  IgnoraTil  ot  UiQ  n\x\.u«&  ol  V)ca  Qf^ia:£^%&. 

berry, 

•  Exod.  XV.  25,  %. 
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Mquently,  the  cry  of  ""Water!**  ""Water!"  is  echoed  from 
troop  to  troop,  and  from  man  to  man.  Nay,  food  is  lacking. 
The  old  perish,  the  young  droop,  infant  lips  are  parched,  and 
nursing  mothers  are  famished.  Murmurs  burst  from  erery 
lip.  "  The  whole  congregation  murmured  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  the  wilderness."  "Would  God,"  they,  exclaim, 
"  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
when  we  sat  by  the  flesh  pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread 
to  the  full;  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  this  wilder- 
ness to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger."  Then  Mosei 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  rained  bread  from  heaven 
in    the  shape  of  manna,*  and  gave  them   flesh  in   flying 

*  The  account  given  of  manna  in  the  sacred  writings  is  to  this  eflTeet.  Ln. 
mediately  after  the  evaporation  of  th^  morning  dew,  there  lay  on  the  face  of 
the  wilderness  a  small  round  thing,  small  as  the  hoar  frost  on  the  ground,  liks 
coriander  seed,  white,  the  taste  of  which  was  like  wafers  made  with  honej, 
and  after  a  short  time  breeding  worms  and  becoming  oflfonsive.  It  was  not  a 
natural  growth,  but  a  divine  gift— the  bread  rained  ftrom  heaven,  in  answrn  to 
a  special  request  made  by  Moses  in  an  exigency,  and  continued  until  the  final 
settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine— that  is,  for  some  forty  years.  The 
supply,  given  only  six  days  in  the  week,  was  on  so  immense  a  scale,  as  to  snpplj 
bread  sufficient  for  the  swarming  and  hungry  multitudes  of  Israel. 

With  such  an  account  before  him,  Dean  Milman  must  have  had  his  belief 
strangely  stretched  by  his  rationalism  when  he  wrote  the  following  wordi: 
**  This  is  now  clearly  ascertained  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  to  be  a  natural 
production ;  it  distils  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  in  the  month  of  June. 
It  is  still  collected  by  the  Arabs  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it 
dissolves  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  Its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat 
aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey.  It  may  be  kept  for  a  year,  and  is  only  found 
after  a  wet  season.  It  is  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  *  Mann.'  The  quantity 
now  collected— for  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  valleys — ^is  very  small ;  the  preter- 
natural part,  therefore,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  consists  in  the  immense  and 
continuid  supply."  Surely  the  writer  might  have  found  sufficient  points  of 
diversity  and  contrast,  if  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  compare  the  aecount 
he  gives  with  the  account  given  in  Scripture.  The  Bible  expressly  makes  OAnna 
to  come  forthwith  from  the  hand  of  God ;  yet  is  it  declared  to  be  a  natural  pro- 
duction. Can  there  be  a  broader  contradiction  T  But  after  declaring  the  pro- 
duction natural,  he  styles  its  amount  preternatural.  The  supply  then  was 
natural'pretematural  t  But  manna  is  found  only  in  a  few  valleys,  we  are  told; 
how  was  it  supplied  then  on  a  barren  wilderness !  The  natural  parent  of  manna 
is.tamarisk  or  the  tarfah  tree.  This  bush  grows  only  **  in  a  few  valleys  **  in  the 
Peninsula ;  how  then  was  the  **  natural "  genesia  of  manna  brought  about  in 
the  ten  thousand  spots  occupied  by  the  Israelites  where  no  tarCnh  tree  was  found  I 
Such  a  spot  was  that— the  wilderness  of  Sin— where  manna  was  first  given. 
There  no  tarfah  tree  grew,  yet  the  manna  came.  But  the  Bedouins  now  oidleet 
manna.  Yes,  a  few  hundred  pounds  in  favourable  weather  do  they  collect  in  all 
the  Peninsula.  ThedispropoTtloiii&immea&xntthl^  Cte&ter  than  FalstafTs  toast  to 
2ii«  "  quart  of  sack.**  They  even  caW.  tXi*  wjiyw^ssMsaTosssM.^  ^\aX.^«iA  ^sqssSei 
the  bread  ttom  heaven  may  »tSlft\»a.ve  g^^ca  "nama  \o  ^^  T»taa»\.  «K(^^a&saL\A 
which  it  bore  some  reaembbiioe.   C«tUitt\i,xiM6  ws^T^Xoxii.  *«««5l\.\^\««^^ 
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fowl.*  And  lest  their  disturbed  and  agitated  minds  should  per- 
Tersely  ascribe  these  bounties  to  some  happy  chance  or  some 
Egyptian  demon,  Moses  not  only  foretold  the  supply  with 
minute  accuracy,  as  the  event  proved,  but  challenged  the  people 
to  a  view  of  the  Divine  glory  marshalling  their  way  still  fur- 
ther into  that  thirsty  and  resourceless  desert ;  and  so,  when  they 
looked  toward  the  wilderness,  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  from  the  time  of  leaving  Succoth  had  not  failed  to  lead 
their  ranks,  appeared  of  a  sudden  in  the  now  well-known  cloud. 
The  manna  was  gathered,  and  the  quails  were  caught. 

Thus  abundantly  furnished  with  sustenance,  the  Israelites 
were  once  more  fit  to  receive  instruction.  Then  came  there  a 
merciful  ordinance,  which,  establishing  the  Sabbath  under 
auspices  very  solemn  and  very  impressive,  bestowed  on  the 

by  the  etymology  of  the  word.  Ignorant  of  what  the  substance  was— a  state  of 
inind  which  could  hardly  have  existed  in  regard  to  the  gum  of  the  tarfah  tree — 
the  Israelites,  struck  with  surprise  at  what  they  saw  covering  the  surface  of  the 
wilderness,  said  one  to  another,  What  is  it  ?  (in  the  original  man  eva  ?  literally, 
'*  What  is  that  7  ")  Now  man  is  a  kind  of  vulgarism  for  ma  ?  who  7  or  what ! 
Hence  the  name  points  to  the  ignorance  and  surprise  of  the  common  people,  or 
the  bulk  of  the  armies  of  Israel.  The  very  name  then  argues,  not  a  natural 
production,  but  a  singularity ;  and  this  singularity  Moses  expressly  speaks  of 
thus:  "This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord  hath  given  you  to  eat."  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  well  handled  by  a  scholar  of  the  highest  acquire- 
ments, will  do  well  to  consult  Bitter's  admirable  Essay  on  the  subject,  in 
the  14th  volume  of  his  JErd  Kunde,  p.  665,  seq. 

*  The  fowls  of  heaven  referred  to  in  the  text  are  quails,  the  tetrao  Alchata  o 
Hasselquist,  a  species  of  partridge,  living  in  huge  numbers  in  Syria  and  Arabia. 
of  the  size  of  a  turtle-dove,  and  easily  caught.  In  Numbers  xi.  31  we  read, 
that  on  another  occasion  '*  a  wind  went  forth  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails 
from  the  sea.'*  Here,  then,  it  may  appear  that  the  act  of  God  lay  rather  in  the 
bringing  than  the  creating  of  the  supply.  The  quail  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  at 
suitable  seasons  of  the  year  passes  into  and  out  of  the  Peninsula  aud  other 
parts,  in  search  of  the  temperature  and  food  which  it  requires.  Often  when 
wearied  by  long  flights,  quails  fall  in  great  numbers,  or  flying  near  the  ground 
are  beaten  down  by  sticks.  It  must,  however,  in  justice  to  the  sacred  text,  be 
observed,  that  in  Exodus  (xvi.  13,seq.)  no  mention  is  made  of  wind,  or  any  other 
natural  or  ordinary  cause  :  so  that  here  the  rationalistic  explanation  offered  by 
Milman  halts  behind  the  scriptural  account ;  his  words  are :  **  A  cloud  of  these 
Urds  was  suddenly  wafted  over  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  fell  around  them 
In  immense  numbers."  At  any  rate,  the  supply  came  as  an  immediate  result  of 
a  divine  promise.  (Verse  11,  seq.)  Here,  then,  we  clearly  have  an  intervention 
on  the  part  of  God.  Ck>nsequently,  you  must  admit  miracle  or  contradict  the 
Bible.  But  if  you  once  admit  miracle,  why  strain  points  in  order  to  minimise 
the  miraculous?  Is  not  the  Almighty's  hand  equal  to  a  large  miracle  no  less 
i^an  to  a  small  one  7  or  rather,  are  not  great  and  small  terms  of  purely 
nhUire  import  to  Him 

"  Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  GoA  ot  a\\, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  taVA  \  '* 
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whole  people  the  inestimable  privilege  of  abstiaenoe  from 
labour  every  seventh  day.  What  a  boon  to  slaves  who  bad 
a  fresh,  vivid,  and  painful  recollection  of  the  ceaseless  and  ex- 
hausting drudgery  of  the  land  of  their  bitter  servitude.  The 
benefit  soothed  and  encouraged  all  classes,  and  every  individnsL 
Liberty  was  now  found  to  mean  something  no  less  tangible  and 
good  than  promising.  Such  liberty  was  worth  fighting  fat\ 
especially  as  connected  therewith  was  a  plentiful  supply  of 
acceptable  nutriment.  The  hour  then  had  come  for  throwing 
the  decisive  die.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Amalekitei 
might  be  encountered  with  some  hope  of  success.  Conse- 
quently the  pillar  of  cloud  turns  toward  the  opening  of  an 
eastern  wady ;  the  word  is  given ;  the  troops  enter  the  paai, 
are  involved  in  the  mountain  net- work,  and  at  length  come  oat 
on  the  plain  of  Kephidim.  There  they  seek  water  and  find 
none,  though  they  pant,  and  faint,  and  sink  with  thirst.  Re- 
bellion once  more  raises  its  head;  eyes  glare  with  menacing 
fires  hotter  than  the  glimmering  heat  of  the  surrounding 
cauldrons.  The  very  fatness  of  those  well-fed  frames  gives  an 
intensity  to  the  rage  of  the  rebels.  Crowds  rush  around  their 
leader,  and  take  up  stones  to  stone  him.  Instructed  and  gifted 
with  power  from  on  high,  Moses  lifts  the  rod  that  efiTectnally 
smote  the  sea,  and  with  it  strikes  the  rock ;  when  the  rock, 
harder  than  fiint,  gushes  with  streams  of  water.  The  people 
drink  their  fill,  and  are  at  peace. 

Assured  now  that  the  Lord  is  with  them,  they  prepare  for 
their  last  march,  when  lo !  they  behold  the  Amalekites  bearing 
down  hotly  upon  their  lines,  intending  to  resist  their  pas- 
sage, and  in  so  doing  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  "  the  mount 
of  God,"  and  of  the  whole  Peninsula  of  which  that  mount  was 
the  citadel  and  the  key.  But  Israel  is  prepared.  The  conflict 
is  dire,  long,  and  doubtful.  But  God  is  truly  there.  Behold, 
on  that  eminence  they  see  the  symbol  and  the  assurance  of  his 
presence ;  for  his  prophet,  holding  aloft  that  potent  staff,  with 
Aaron  and  Hur  to  give  him  support,  lifts  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  in  earnest  and  long-sustained  supplication,  until,  at  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  Jehovah,  by  the  leadership  of  Joshua, 
discomfits  Amalek  and  his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 
2!he  glorious  issue  is  wtitteiv  Vn  «u\wi^  q>1  Tcaifc\fi5atw»ssfc^  ^sA. 
an  altar  is  erected  -with  tl[ie^\ouft'mwiTV^\A.wi^  J«^>««>*^ 
Lord  is  my  banner.** 
SO 
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*  A  touching  domestic  episode  concludes  this  act  of  the  sablime 
drama.  No  sooner  were  the  Amalekites  pat  to  flight,  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Hebrew  race  thereby  established,  than  Moses 
was  delighted,  and  his  heart  was  soothed,  by  the  sight  of  his 
father-in-law  Jethro,  who  came,  bringing  with  him  Zipporah, 
Moses'  wife,  and  their  two  sons,  Gershom  and  Elieser.  Some 
time  was  given  to  family  greetings  and  domestic  solace.  The 
members  of  the  happy  circle,  having  recounted  to  each  other 
the  wonderful  dealings  of  Jehovah  on  their  behalf,  Jethro 
assisted  Moses  to  complete  such  an  organisation  of  the  people 
as  their  position  admitted  and  made  desirable.  Accordingly, 
*'  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  heads 
over  the  people,  rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens ;  and  they  judged  the  people  at  all 
seasons ;  the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every 
small  matter  they  judged  themselves." 

**  Then  the  children  of  Israel  departed  from  Rephidim,  and 
came  to  the  desert  of  ^inai,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness,  and 
encamped  before  the  mount ;  and  Moses  went  up  unto  God ; 
and  the  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain,  saying. 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob  and  tell  the  children 
of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and 
^how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself; 
now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
commandments,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people;  for  all  the  earth  is  mine;  and  ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  holy  nation."* 

Here,  then,  at  the  base  of  that  dark  towering  height,  and 
up  that  height  itself,  and  around  and  over  those  peaks,  passed 
the  grand  scenery  connected  with  the  law  which  God  then 
gave  to  Israel.  And  here,  for  more  than  twelve  successive 
months,  Hebrew  life  went  forward  in  Wady  Rahah  and  its 
connected  vales.  But  Hebrew  life  was  human  life.  At  and 
near  the  base  of  that  sacred  mountain  then  the  human  life  of 
some  two  millions  of  persons  proceeded  in  very  much  of  its 
ordinary  tenor.  Birth  and  death  were  busy  there ;  young  men 
and  maidens  married  and  were  given  in  marriage  there ;  under 

•  A  promise  of  the  highest  possible  import  to  pervoiu  ^bo  iQ.Ec^^t\uMi  \sQn% 

beea  Amiliarieed  with  a  moat  nnmerous  clasa  of  prieatft,  'w\io«\M^»%  ^  vmsnU. 

caste,' held,  together  with  the  warrior  caste,  the  l:dgYie8t«oc\92Lvai!L^k!atavtAi.«»r> 

frrotued  all  the  culture  and  moet  ot  the  property  of  the  nat^oa.   <^«A.  t2clA^^^ 
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the  shade  of  that  overhanging  rock  the  lover  whispered  his 
tender  tales;  around  that  small  fountain  gossips  gathered  every 
evening  to  report  and  discuss  the  small  news  of  the  camp ;  on 
that  projecting  elevation  some  factious  leader  harangued  the 
discontented  on  the  hardships  endured  since  the  fiertile  landi 
of  the  Nile  had  been  so  rashly  quitted;  in  that  oavem  high  up 
in  the  mountain  side  idolatrous  priests  lurked  in  the  midst  oi 
Israel,  weaving  their  webs  and  waiting  their  time  for  bringing 
the  people  over  to  their  bovine  worship.  Many  a  happj 
maiden  became  a  happier  wife  and  a  still  happier  moiQieL 
Many  a  happy  mother  was  bereaved  of  child  and  hnsbaai 
Boys  grew  into  young  men ;  young  men  entered  early  nuuh 
hood.  The  mature  in  life  declined  toward  "the  sere  sod 
yellow  leaf;"  and  the  aged  "died  without  the  sight"  of  the 
long  desired  day  of  departure  for  the  land  of  promise.  Mn> 
murings  went  through  the  camp,  bringing  punishment  in  tbdr 
train;  when  repentance  followed,  and  the  light  of  peace 
broke  forth  once  more.  Meanwhile,  God's  hand  was  mani* 
fested  again  and  again — lifted  up  now  to  smite,  now  to  defend, 
now  to  direct.  Yes,  those  upliftings  were  very  signal  tad 
very  instructive.  But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  only  Ij 
extraordinary  things  God  impressed  and  taught  his  people. 
That  good  and  great  Being  came  down  into  the  vale  in  ewerj 
newly -risen  sunbeam,  in  every  waning  and  waxing  moon,  in 
every  healthy  sensation,  in  every  holy  desire,  in  every  maoly 
e£fort;  and  in  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  little  things 
which  make  up  our  individual  life  every  day,  hour,  and  minute 
^n  each  and  all  God  was,  God  spake,  God  acted,  working  for 
the  good  of  every  son  and  daughter,  every  father  and  mother, 
every  sire  and  every  infant,  in  that  large  host ;  working  for 
their  good  at  the  moment  and  for  their  larger  good  in  the  time 
then  to  come.  And  so  God  prepared  the  way  for  the  wander- 
ings and  for  the  tarryings  of  those  eight  and  thirty  years, 
which  in  themselves  were  so  many  years  of  preparation  for  the 
land  of  the  promised  inheritance. 

Even  so  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  our  own  personal  train- 
ing under  the  hand  of  God,  in  being  biblical,  ceases  not  to  be 
natural ;  in  being  "  the  work  of  the  Spirit,''  ceases  not  to  be 
the  work  of  the  home,  Wie  ^^t^Vlotjaq^  or  the  smithy.    In  all 
^ood  education,  thehumwi\a\\v\Axi^ox«viV\^>QEL^^N\Ti^, 
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At  length  Mosea  and  his  perple  stand  at  the  base  of  V[o«nt 
Horeb  The  fear  of  Egypt  has  departed  the  penis  of  the 
desert  are  at  on  end  Araaiek  has  been  icSca.^ci  o-^ii -mii  w.o.ij,'* 
between  tbo  Nile  aad  the  Jordan  Ims  'teca  icwSiei-   ''S.<y« , 
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then,  may  the  heart  be  freely  yielded  to  thankfulness  and  joy. 
Kepose  is  at  hand.  With  days  and  months  of  repose,  in- 
struction will  come;  and  the  instructor  will  be  even  the 
Creator  himself.  What  a  privilege  is  here!  The  whole 
world  around  is  sunk  in  sense.  In  that  valley  almost  alone 
the  spirit  vindicates  its  rights ;  and  there  the  Spirit  of  the 
Eternal  God  is  about  to  hold  converse  with  the  spirit  of  man. 
Only  two  or  three  spots  on  the  earth's  surfiEice  have  been  thus 
signally  honoured — Eden,  Horeb,  Calvary.  Thrice  holy  spots ! 
what  venerable  associations  cluster  around  each!  what 
celestial  light  invests  each !  The  light  deepens  and  brightens 
from  Eden  to  Calvary,  for  on  the  last  the  grace  was  con- 
summated which  began  in  the  first,  and  was  renewed  and 
augmented  in  the  second.  Without  those  three  hallowed 
spots,  how  different  would  have  been  the  history  of  the 
world ;  and  how  lamentable  the  lot  of  man,  if  the  reyelation 
made  in  Eden  had  not  been  continued  in  Horeb  and  com- 
pleted on  Calvary. 

We  must  abjure  the  error  of  restricting  Sinai  and  its 
scenes  to  the  Hebrew  race.  Although  regarding  them  pri- 
marily, that  legislation  was  designed  and  fitted  to  benefit  the 
whole  earth.  The  Israelites  were  the  channels  of  the  divine 
light  and  goodness.  They  were  the  electric  chain  of  revela- 
tion. The  voice  that  spake  from  Sinai  addressed  the  human 
family  at  large.  If  wo  view  the  events  now  about  to  be 
summarily  set  forth  in  this  their  true  light,  we  shall  see 
their  importance,  magnitude,  and  grandeur.  That  secluded 
valley  was  the  birth-place  of  a  new  order  of  civilisation. 
There  law  was  born,  there  right  was  consecrated,  there  God's 
will  was  declared  supreme,  and  there  was  uttered  to  man 
those  awful  and  sublime  words — those  words  which  condition 
man's  happiness,  and  enfold  his  destiny — "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I 
am  holy."*  Before  events  so  solemn,  before  disclosures  so 
momentous,  before  requirements  so  lofty,  we  feel  our  spirit 
bowed.  To  read  and  to  write  of  these  things  is  a  serious 
engagement:  how  awful  then  to  have  witnessed  them!  to 
have  heard  those  thunders !  to  have  seen  those  lightnings !  to 
have  known  and  felt  that  God  was  there — there  on  that  moun- 
tain brow — there  in  that  cleft  of  the  rock — and  that  there, 
in  his  power  and  glory,  \i.©  8^^<b  Vv^i\l\sc^  ^etN^jQX."\^Q!8#s^, 
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-  Qod's  disclosures  to  individuals  ever  depend  on  their  own 
spiritual  elevation.  Kevelation  and  sanctity  are  reciprocal 
fiictors  in  the  spiritual  life.  As  we  rise  upwards  to  God,  God 
oomes  down  to  us.  Moses  had  to  go  up  into  the  Mount  ere 
he  could  commune  with  God.  The  spiritual  wisdom  which  he 
had  long  possessed,  led  him  to  know  that,  in  these  rocky  and 
elevated  solitudes,  the  people  would  he  nearer  to  God  than  they 
could  be  in  the  sweltering  plains  of  Egypt,  or  the  scorching 
sands  of  the  desert.  Within  the  lofty  seclusions  of  Sinai  the 
people  would  he  shut  out  from  the  distractions  of  human 
society ;  they  would  stand  feu^e  to  face  with  infinitude ;  their 
thoughts  and  affections  would  be  concentrated  on  one  spot ; 
till,  from  the  bare  loneliness  of  the  desert,  the  idea  of  the  one 
only  God  would  rise  in  their  minds  with  all  the  vividness  of 
an  intuition.  For  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  truth  revealed  to 
Israel  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  was  the  grand  doctrine  of  the 
divine  imity — the  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  eai'th, 
the  Lord,  Governor,  and  Judge  of  all  men,  and  specially  the 
Ruler  of  his  people  Israel. 

These  thoughts  may  wear  to  some  now  the  appearance  of 
common-places.  This  is  one  effect — a  very  sad  effect— of 
talking  about,  instead  of  living  in,  God.  But  no  common- 
place was  the  one  living  and  true  God  to  those  Israelites  just 
redeemed  from  dangerous  contact  with  a  gross  idolatry.  It 
was  a  disclosure  very  bright,  very  dazzling,  and  soon  very 
precious  to  the  non-intelligent.  Not  that  the  disclosure  sank 
at  once  into  the  deep  places  of  the  heart.  The  carnal  mind 
does  not  readily  appropriate  pure  spiritual  nutriment.  Ere 
the  grand  idea  could  take  firm  root  in  those  spirits,  a  long 
moral  husbandry  was  needful.  Yet,  viewed  in  its  remoter 
issues,  the  idea  of  the  divine  unity  was  full  of  the  richest 
fruit.  That  idea  was,  indeed,  the  central  truth  of  the  Mosaic 
economy — the  very  foundation  of  the  Mosaic  church. 

With  the  belief  in  the  one  God,  the  ever-living  and  eternal 
One,  Jehovah,  there  was  connected  the  recognition  of  his  one 
instrument,  Moses — the  hero  and  the  deliverer  of  the  nation 
— ^the  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  sanctioned  medium 
between  the  Almighty  and  the  people  of  Israel.  As  on  the 
one  side  Moses  represented  God,  so  on  the  ot]b!S£  \i<^  t^y^^ 
sented  the  Hebrew  nation.  Strictly  speakmg,  \)cieT^  -^qaVjv^ 
ODB  representative  between  the  two,  for  t\ie  pT:\fia\]ia.«A  ^V.  tosX. 
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existed  only  as  a  germ.  In  consequence,  no  artificial  distinc- 
tion separated  Israel  into  castes.  All  stood  on  terms  cf 
essential  equality  before  the  mount  of  revelatioai.  Thus,  m 
there  was  one  God  and  one  mediator,  so  was  there  one  people. 
Accordingly,  "  the  church  in  the  wilderness''  was  a  type  of 
the  church  spread  all  over  the  world.  From  that  unity  comef 
a  uniyersal  unity.  The  mediator  of  one  p^ple  has  giyen 
place  to  the  Mediator  of  all  peoples,  tribes,  and  tongaes.  But 
the  relation  between  that  one  people  and  Qod  their  Sayioar 
inyolved  the  correlative  ideas  of  dependance  and  supremacy. 
At  Horeb,  God,  who  before  was  known  as  a  mighty  DeHYerer 
and  bountiful  Benefactor,  appeared  as  a  sovereign  Lord — ^tbe 
Giver  of  a  law — the  Exactor  of  obedience ;  yet  not  as  coerdng 
slaves,  but  as  guiding  and  governing  free  intelligences ;  and 
so  a  theocracy  was  founded  and  established,  in  which  God 
the  Creator  took  into  his  own  hands  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Hebrews,  becoming  their  earthly  King — their  sole  Guide, 
Hewarder,  and  Judge.  This,  too,  was  a  grand  and  proUfie 
thought.  The  theocracy  thus  set  up  on  earth,  made  itself  fidt 
in  all  the  observances  and  symbols  of  the  Hebrew  religion ; 
and,  after  undergoing  serious  damage  from  human  usurpa- 
tions, was  nobly  vindicated  by  prophetic  inspiration,  and  at 
last  issued  fully  perfect  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  which 
it  is  still  contending  for  the  universal  dominion  it  must  gain, 
against  similar  usurpations,  very  diverse  in  their  kinds  and 
very  obstinate  in  their  opposition. 

The  law  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  some  sort  an  anticipation  of 
the  gospel.  Moses  was  a  school-master  to  bring  men  to 
Christ.  That  "  life  in  the  wilderness"  was  the  germ  of  the 
life  of  the  world.  K  the  details  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  shall  be  found  to  justify  these  statements  and  dedne- 
tions,  then  scepticism  has  no  plea  or  excuse  for  objecting 
against  the  legislation  of  Sinai  as  a  piece  of  narrow 
exdusiveness,  unworthy  of  the  universal  Lord.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  here  one  of  those  great  ordinal  moyementi 
which  go,  wave  after  wave,  in  ever-widening  circles,  from  one 
point  over  the  whole  surface  of  human  society.  There  are  no 
moral  generalisations  so  wide  and  so  comprehensive  as  those  of 
the  Bible.  As  there  \b  one  Oodi,  ^  Sa  VSc^Kt^  q,\\a  human  fieunily. 
As  there  is  one  Qod  and.  oue  \i\)iTCkasi  l^m^<i  v^  S&  ^d&ssc^tnn 
reh'gion.     If  that  Te\igioii\i»a  V«o  ^we\Qr^ixiKo.W\\.\«A  «^ 
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one  spirit  and  one  aim.  If  in  that  religion  we  find  a  Moses  as 
irell  as  a  Jesas,  the  former  does  bnt  prepare  the  way  for  the 
latter.  And  the  eras  of  that  religion,  from  its  origin  to  its 
completion,  are  very  few,  are  intimately  connected,  and  arise 
the  one  ont  of  the  other ;  for  Abraham  is  united  with  Christ 
by  means  of  Moses  and  Elias. 

The  legislative  revelation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  coarse  of 
divine  instruction,  and  the  series  of  divine  impressions,  given 
at  Sinai,  was  ushered  in  by  a  preparatory  incident,  in  which 
breathes  tlie  spirit  of  gentleness  and  mercy,  fitted,  if  anything 
conld,  to  win  the  heart.  No  sooner  were  the  tribes  and  the 
Himilies  of  Israel  encamped  before  the  Mount,  than  Moses, 
ascending  to  its  summit,  heard  there,  in  that  holy  solitude, 
these  words :  **  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob,  and 
tell  the  children  of  Israel ;  Te  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,  and  brought 
you  unto  myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar 
treasure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine  : 
and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation.  These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel."*  Words  of  wondrous  grace,  truly! 
Words  which,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  ever  disclosed 
new  and  richer  truth.  Compare  those  words  with  the  falsities 
and  the  carnalities  of  that  Egypt  out  of  which  Moses  had 
just  come,  and  then  say  if  his  religion  was  not  a  blessing  to 
Israel,  and  is  not  so  to  human  kind. 

This  gentle  invitation  was  borne  by  Moses  unto  the  people. 
But  how  could  it  be  communicated  to  those  swarming  myriads  ? 
Personal  contact  with  each — with  even  each  male  adult — was 
impossible.  The  herald  of  the  divine  goodness,  therefore, 
profited  by  an  organization  which,  though  not  perfect,  ran 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  nation ;  for  calling  around 
him  the  elders  of  the  people,  he  recounted  the  words  of  Jehovah. 
With  characteristic  brevity  the  Scripture  adds,  that  "  All  the 
people  answered  together  and  said.  All  that  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  we  will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  the 
people  nnto  the  Lord^^f 

In  the  revelations  at  Sinai  there  are  things  covered  >?ritb.  axv 
impenetrable  veil  of  darkness.    These  we  wW\  ivo\>  «l\X«ccl^\.  \.^ 

•  Exod,  xix.  8—6,  ^  EaoA.  x\x.  1 ,  ^. 
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explain.  What  God  hides,  man  may  not  scrutinize.  Other 
things  are  purposely  made  plain.  Among  the  plain  things  are 
statements  respecting  the  method  and  channels  of  the  dlTine 
communications  to  Israel.  These  we  ought  to  know,  if  we 
would  conceive  of  the  whole  as  a  reality.  Among  these  is 
the  organization  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Israel  was  a 
family  of  twelve  tribes,  the  descendants  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob.  In  every  family  the  elders  bore  rule.  These  elders,  when 
assembled,  formed  the  congregation  of  Israel.*  And  that  con- 
gregation, thus  composed,  represented  Israel ;  for  each  elder 
represented  one  family.  And  it  was  a  representation  which 
embraced  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual,  as  well  ai 
the  material  interests  of  the  people.  It  was  also  a  paternal 
representation:  fathers  represented  the  interests  of  their 
children  and  families;  consequently,  it  was  as  wise  and 
benign  as  it  was  complete.  Being  such,  its  word  was  lawful 
as  well  as  binding.  The  father  spake  with  authority,  as  the 
natural  representative  of  his  house.  Hence  the  promise  made 
on  the  part  of  the  people  was  an  obligatory  promise ;  for  it 
had  its  origin  and  its  reason  in  the  domestic  relations.  Besides, 
from  the  biblical  narratives  it  would  appear  that  the  elders 
laid  God's  word  before  the  people  at  large  ere  they  gave  thdr 
reply.  What  else  can  be  implied  in  the  statement,  that  "all 
the  people  answered  together  "Pf  An  answer  supposes  a  com- 
munication. This,  then,  in  general,  was  the  mode  of  inter- 
course. God  spake  to  Moses,  Moses  spake  to  the  elders,  the 
elders  spake  to  the  people;  and  then  Moses  reported  the  result 
Either  in  conjunction  with,  or  instead  of  that  report,  the  whole 
assembled  nation  signified  their  assent  and  concurrence  with  one 
loud  acclaim  :  *'  And  the  people  answered  with  one  voice,  and 
said.  All  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we  do.*^ 
The  promise  thus  emphatically  made  was  sometimes  solem- 
nized and  ratified  by  sacrifices  and  an  historical  record.§  The 
making  of  such  a  record  is  a  matter  of  singular  interest  and 

*  "  The  seventy  elders  of  Israel  '*  obviously  formed  a  part  of  the  ciTil  orgaai- 
zation  of  the  people  in  the  'wilderness.  Mention,  indeed,  is  made  of  fliem  ia 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  existed  as  a  sort  of  natural  (of  funfly 
origin?)  council  even  before  the  Exodus.  (See  Exod.  xxiv.  1,9  ;  Numb.  xL  IC. 
seq.)  From  these  seventy  Jewish  authorities  lineally  deduce  the  Sanhedria, 
the  highest  national  tribunal  of  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  Jesus  and  the  apoetka, 
which  held  its  sittings  \u  SemvosiVem,  «£iv3l  «»yQ&\a\eAL  ^t  i^iests,  elden,  nd 
«cribe«.    (Matt,  nvti,  57, 59 *,  "NLwk. xvA-,  l^it^iiaJLv.^^N  K&N&^.'evx 

t  £xod.xlx.8.  t'BxoeL.'«i\.^.  \'«.x^,'»35«»^— Yv. 
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importance.  We  know  that  the  record  began,  at  least,  with 
the  grand  events  at  Sinai.  From  the  constant  entries  made, 
there  arose  a  book,  "  the  book  of  the  covenant "  (verse  7).  This 
book  of  the  covenant,  having  the  Decalogue  for  its  kernel, 
became  the  magna  charta  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Here  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  history  at  once  exact  and  credible, 
because  running  back  to  materials  furnished  by  the  very  agents 
of  the  chief  recorded  events.  And  here  we  have  an  indirect, 
and  therefore  satisfactory,  proof  that  Moses  well  understood 
his  own  historical  significance.  Clearly  he  acted  with  a  distinct 
consciousness  of  his  own  future ;  he  saw  Israel's  position  in 
God's  providence,  and  prepared  for  issues  and  events  which  he 
knew  must  come,  and  whose  coming  he  did  something  to 
necessitate  by  his  preparations.  The  mode  of  communication, 
however,  between  God  and  the  people,  so  far  as  hitherto 
described,  may  seem  to  have  left  too  much  dependent  on  Moses. 
The  chain  of  visual  impressions  terminated  with  him.  Yet 
were  visual  impressions  the  only  evidence  that  would  prevail 
with  a  sensuous  generation.  With  their  own  eyes,  therefore, 
must  the  people  be  permitted  to  see.  Accordingly,  symbols, 
both  expressive  and  overpowering,  were  employed  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  assembled  nation  gathered  along  the  base  of  the 
majestic  and  mysterious  Horeb.  And  so  Jehovah  said  unto 
Moses:  "I  will  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee,  and  believe  thee 
for  ever."*  Special  preparations  preceded  the  assembling  at 
which  occurred  that  grand  event,  the  giving  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. In  order  to  impress  the  people's  minds  deeply 
with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  Holy  Being  they  were  about  to 
approach,  and  that  they  themselves,  as  his  children  and  subjects, 
must  be  holy  too,  Moses  commanded  a  universal  lustration. 
Then  did  all  Israel,  for  three  days,  purify  and  sanctify  them- 
selvesi  that  they  might  be  less  unfit  to  stand  before  God  and 
hear  his  holy  words.  The  lustration  over,  Moses  brought  forth 
the  people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God,  and  they  stood 
at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.  "  And  Mount  Sinai  was 
altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended  upon  it  in 
fire;  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.  Kx^^  ^i!ck!stft 
were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  t\i\ck.  c\o^^  ^"^^xi  ^^ 

*  Exod.  xix.  9. 
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moaot,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  load.  And 
when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  sounded  long,  and  wmxed  loader 
and  loader,  Moaes  spake,  and  Ood  answered  him  bf  ft  Toioe. 
And  (he  Lord  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  ths 
mount;  and  the  Lord  called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of  tha  mount,' 
and  Moses  went  up."* 

Thus  was  the  line  of  communication  hetween  God  aaA  Imet 
made  complete.  The  people  saw  those  Bymbola  of  the  dirin 
preaence,  and  so  knew  that  the  word  which  Moaet  apaka  oiffli 
from  Ood.  With  what  nnaffected  and  artleu  eimplioi^  >n 
those  displays  of  Qod's  glory  set  forth  in  the  Scriptonl 
Surety  these  words  represent  realities.  Thus  do  men  mttt 
who  write  nnconscionsly,  who  think  of  nothing  elw  than  of 
recording  what  they  see,  and  hear,  and  do-  The  record  ■! 
the  recorded  facts ;  the  words  carry  the  mind  of  the  v 
back  to  the  sublime  realities.  Sublime  in  very  deed  ^ 
realities  were.  What  a  deep  and  awfully  thrilling  ii 
must  they  have  made  on  the  assembled  spectators  E  ' 
impression  was  as  inconceivably  strong  as  the  scene  i 
ever  will  remain,  impenetrably  mysterious. 

In  the  preparatory  measures  of  which  we  have  now  sppfl 
there  ia  one  (ruth  involved  and  consecrated,  which   { 
moch  consequence  as  to  justify  a  word  or  two  of  special  nodtb 
We  allude  to  the  equality  of  men  in  the  sight  of  God. 
with  Israel  at  large  that  Ood  treats,  and  enters  info  a  coven 
But  a  covenant  is  so  made  with  Israel  as  to  involve  t 
nition  of  the  several  individuals  of  which  the  naUofi  j 
Therefore,  it  is  not  with  men  in  a  mass,  but  with  li 
separately  considered,  that  God  here  forms  intimate  ti 

'  Herein  consists  one  groat  peculiarity  of  revealed  reli^on,  ^li  ' 
recognition  of  individuals  here  made  is  repeated  in  the  goqd, 
ill  which  it  is  carried  to  the  fullest  extent.  Hence  ensue*  whit 
is  termed  the  personality  of  religion.  With  every  hnmaii  Hal 
God  holds  the  same  relation,  and  tbat  relation  is  of  the  cIoKsC 
kind.  It  also  involves  on  the  part  of  man  the  most  ■olenm 
obligations,  as  on  the  part  of  God  it  ensures  constant  and 
benign  supervision.  Accordingly,  in  the  Bible,  man  stnndf, 
to  to  say,  face  to  face  with  his  Creator  j  each  man  becomes 
his  own  priest;   every  tome  \a  mi  BiS.«f,  '^^rj  Waxt  is  an 

altar.     The  priest, -wbou  v^eat  ftiwc  \a,\ia.'itio  ■oA's^ict&k*, 
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authority,  and  his  highest  function  is  to  minister  as  Ood's 
servant  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man.  After  all  his  mihiatrationBi 
each  individual  member  of  the  nation  and  the  church  is  answer- 
able in  God's  sight.  Religion,  consequently,  is  purely 
a  business  between  God  and  each  person's  own  consdenoe. 
Thus  is  it  that,  in  the  Decalogue,  every  prohibition  and  every 
injunction  is  addressed  to  individuals,  for  it  is  not  yait,  but 
"  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me.'^ 

This  recognition  is  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 
Instead  of  following  them  in  detail — an  office  for  which  the 
present  essay  does  not  afford  the  necessary  scope — let  us 
remark  the  important  bearing  which  the  fact  has  on  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  religion.  What  a  contrast  is  hereby 
afforded  between  that  religion  and  the  falsities  of  the  Egyptian 
and  other  pagan  mythologies,  in  which  sacerdotalism  grew  to 
dimensions  so  huge  as  to  hide  the  worshipper  from  the  Being 
worshipped,  and  in  which,  by  a  natural  consequence,  the  power 
of  the  priest  became  first  supreme  and  then  crushing.  If  these 
baneful  usurpations  condemn  the  pagan  religions,  equally  does 
the  recognition  of  men  as  individuals  attest  the  divinity  of 
that  of  Moses.  Antecedently,  we  should  expect  that  He  who 
declared  that  ^'all  the  earth  is  mine,"  and  who  appears  iu 
the  Bible  as  the  Creator  of  the  human  race,  would  assume 
toward  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  character 
and  functions  not  only  of  a  Governor,  but  also  of  a  Father. 
In  a  light  so  amiable  and  attractive  does  God  appear  when  he 
speaks  to  Israel  by  Moses.  The  mere  fact  of  an  interpositicm 
on  the  part  of  God  for  man's  benefit,  attests  the  Divine  good- 
ness and  betokens  the  divinity  of  that  religion  which  is  thus 
originated.  But  how  does  the  argument  grow  in  force  and 
impressiveness  when  the  voice  employed  is  a  voice  of  con- 
siderate goodness  and  watchful  care,  addressed  to  masses  only 
so  far  as  it  is  addressed  to  individuals.  Surely  a  religion  of 
which  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles,  is  worthy  of 
the  universal  Parent,  who  thus  recognises,  and,  so  to  say, 
regards  his  own  image  as  impressed  at  creation  on  the  soul  of 
each  individual.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  a  truth  so 
grand  and  so  replete  with  good  should  have  been  connected 
with  a  Hebrew  educated  in  an  Egyptian  university,  had  he 
not  been  inspired  of  God.  In  \5afi  WA.  q.^  t\va  Nile,  the  indi- 
vidual was  sunk  aud  lost  in  \\ie  m^%,  Xxo^^^n  xwAst  >^^  \xstw 
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lieel  of  royal  and  sacerdotal  despotism.  la  the  heart  of  Sinai, 
only  a  few  months  after  the  exode,  the  redeemed  slaves  of 
Israel,  not  only  become  men,  but  are  recognised  individaally 
as  acceptable  worshippers  and  beloved  children  by  Jehovah. 
This  is  a  simple  and  undeniable  fiEict,  and  for  that  fact  the 
writer  has  no  explanation  which  does  not  involve  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Decalogue.  This  consideration  we  would  spe- 
cially urge  on  the  notice  of  those  who,  claiming  to  be  men  of 
liberal  minds,  are  yet  wont  to  disparage  the  religion  of  the 
Bible ;  and  while  they  profess  to  be  very  earnest  for  the  free- 
dom of  nations,  set  at  nought  that  which  is  the  world's  charter- 
book,  namely,  the  sacred  records.  And  we  must  add,  that  we 
are  very  sure  that,  if  the  liberty  of  individuals  or  communities 
is  ever  to  be  wrought  out  and  settled  on  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent basis,  that  basis  can  be  no  other  than  true  religion.  "  If 
the  Son  shall  make  men  free,  then  are  they  free  indeed." 

'      THE  REVELATION  AND  RATIONALE  OP  THE  LAW. 

The  preparatory  measures  being  ended,  the  revelation, 
properly  so  called,  began.  It  was  put  forth  in  a  summary 
which  is  generally  termed  '*  the  law  of  the  ten  command- 
ments." The  summary  is  well  known,*  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  But  a  few  remarks  may  be  of  service,  tending 
to  show  forth  the  substance  of  the  Decalogue,  and  the  applica- 
bility thereof  to  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately  given.  In 
general  the  substance  of  the  Decalogue  is  the  sole  authority  of 
Qod  and  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  will.  This,  the  corner- 
stone of  all  religious  truth,  is  authoritatively  declared.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  prove  or  establish  the  laws  here  enunciated; 
there  is  only  an  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  Being  who  speaks  is 
he  who  has  just  delivered  Israel  from  crushing  servitude  $  and 
this  probably  was  designed  chiefly  for  the  inconsiderate  and 
unreflecting  many.  Otherwise,  the  whole  and  every  part  is  a 
direct  address  to  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  universal  senti- 
ments of  the  human  souL  The  imperative  "  thou  shalt "  comes 
appropriately  from  the  Divine  lips,  and  strikes  effectively  on 
the  human  heart.  If  we  look  into  the  portions  of  which  the 
general  substance  consists,  we  And  that  the  corner-stone  is  laid 
in  the  knowledge  of  Qod.  The  true  God  is  declared,  both 
positiveJ/  and  negatively ;   for  the  ftctvoua  y?\i\Oft.  w^  ^^^ki^fc^ 

*  Exod,  XX. ;  compare  Deut.  "r. 
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gods  are  denounced.  The  recognition  of  the  true  Qod  ia  then 
guarded  from  corruptions ;  for  his  spirituality  is  tangh^  and 
all  visible  and  tangible  representations  of  him  are  strictiy 
forbidden.  Next  follow  positive  directions  respecting  the 
-worship  to  be  paid  to  the  true  God :  his  name  is  to  be  held  in 
reverence,  and  one  day  out  of  every  seven  is  to  be  set  apart 
from  secular  pursuits,  and  specially  consecrated  to  his  serviot; 

On  the  acknowledgment  and  devout  adoration  of  God  are, 
in  the  second  place,  based  the  great  duties  due  £rom'  man  toi 
man.  As  the  Heavenly  Father  is  the  source  of  all  obligatioii 
and  the  centre  of  all  rights,  so  i»  the  authority  of  human 
parents  placed  as  the  centre  of  all  earthly  duty ;  and  as  God 
is  to  be  worshipped  as  well  as  acknowledged,  so  are  father  and 
mother  to  be  honoured  no  less  than  obeyed.  The  religion  of 
heaven  and  the  religion  of  home  being  thus  identified,  and  the 
hearth  put  under  the  guardianship  of  the  altar,  the  rights  of 
individuals  are  declared  sacred,  and  their  infraction  is  strictly 
forbidden.  Human  life,  female  honour,  property,  and  character 
are  shielded  from  assault.  Finally,  a  bridle  is  set  on  the 
passions,  and  that  cupidity  which  is  the  source  of  all  evil  is 
marked  with  the  express  disapprobation  of  Him  who  hc^ds  all 
xewards  and  all  punishments  in  his  hands. 

This  brief  summary  is  the  germ  of  all  tiie  Mosaic  legislar 
tion.  It  is  the  kernel  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  All  that 
follows  in  the  sacred  books  is  only  an  expansion,  a  development, 
or  au  application  of  the  principles,  verities,  and  obligationi 
therein  expounded.  He  that  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Decalogue  comprehends  God's  design  in  the  selection 
and  establishment  in  Canaan  of  the  Hebrew  race.  For  this 
summary  of  God's  commands  and  man's  duties  we  claim 
respect  and  admiration.  At  this  period  in  the  world's  history — 
now  that  some  three  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since 
that  voice  sank  into  silence — now  that  the  human  mind  has  so 
much  strengthened  and  expanded,  and  human  society  made 
such  progress  in  the  midst  of  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era — we  claim  for  the  ten  command- 
ments the  veneration  of  the  world.  We  say  that  no  code  of 
merely  human  origin  has  ever  equalled  the  Mosaic  code. 
And  no  code  of  merely  human,  oti^  ever  can,  if  only  for  this 
reason,  that  every  ancVi  co^<d  c&ii  «^ea)L  q\^  ^«if\ficL  \s(m&asa^ 
aathority,  and  so  mu8tlaA^t]icLeNeti<5it^\^«ML^'^^^ 
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to  the  Mosaic  code.    But  let  us  advert  to  one  or  two  par- 
ticnlara.   * 

And,  first,  observe  how  the  Decalogue  excels  all  merely 
human  legislation,  by  cutting  off  the  two  abundant  sources  of 
misdoing.  Man's  laws  take  cognizance,  and  can  take  cogni- 
zance only,  of  the  overt  act  God's  laws  go  at  once  to  the 
heart  They  go  to  the  heart  not  only  because  they  establish 
the  throne  of  God  there,  but  also  because,  directing  their 
authority  to  particulars,  they  forbid  sin  in  the  inward  parts, 
saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  coveV* 

This  legislation  had  a  special  reference,  and  a  peculiar  adap- 
tation, to  the  actual  oondition  of  the  Israelites.  The  fact  is 
exemplified  in  the  stem  prohibition  of  idolatry,  and  of  images 
tending  to  encourage  idolatry.  The  special  reason  of  the  law 
nvas  found  in  the  idolatrous  sympathies  and  lustings  of  a  people 
who  had  been  bom  and  bred  in  a  land  teeming  with  idols.  The 
fact  is  exemplified,  also,  in  those  particular  exhibitions  which 
dedare  God's  displeasure  against  the  transgressions  and  crimes 
to  which  semi-barbarous  tribes  are  always  addicted.  Yet,  while 
the  Decalogue  has  this  special  adaptation  to  the  Israelites  in 
their  then  condition,  scarcely  less  is  it  fitted  to  the  same  people 
in  their  subsequent  stages  of  progress,  and  scarcely  less  is  it 
fitted  for  men  in  general,  in  any  degree  of  civilization  yet 
reached.  This  universality  is  an  imprint  of  the  Divine  hand. 
Man  makes  laws  for  the  moment ;  it  is  only  God's  laws  that 
are  for  all  times  and  all  conditions. 

The  authority  of  law  thus  set  forth  in  its  own  native  power, 
Mosee  employed  as  a  shield  wherewith  to  protect  human 
life.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  high  position  in  which 
he  placed  each  individuaL  So  in  the  Decalogue  does  he  show 
a  similar  wise  solicitude,  for  he  emphatically  forbids  the 
shedding  of  man's  blood.  This  prohibition,  too,  had  a  special 
reference ;  for  all  that  is  known  of  their  history  goes  to  show 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  most  prodigal  of  human  life. 
Indeed,  disregard  of  human  life  was  characteristic  of  all  the 
oriental  despotisms.  With  Moses,  man's  blood  was  a  sacred 
thing;  he  therefore  placed  it  under  the  eegis  of  religion. 


SETTING  UP  OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 


For  an  entire  year,  all  but  ten  daya,  was  Ist^j^  wtA^x  *^ 
diaaiphne  of  ibe  mighty  hand  of  God  iu  V\i^  "^^^xX.  ^^  ^"i 
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During  this  time  laws  were  given  and  regalations  made,  which 
bore  partly  on  existing  or  speedily  coming  exigencies,  and 
partly  on  interests  to  be  evolved  in  distant  days  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  combination  with  this  body  of  laws, 
observances  and  institutions  were  enjoined  which  tended  to 
complete  the  organization  of  this  people,  and  to  prepare  them, 
not  only  for  the  perils  and  hardships  which  would  thicken  aroand 
them  in  their  approaching  march,  but  also  for  fdlfilling  the 
Divine  will  when  they  should  take  possession  of  Canaan. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  arrangements  was  the 
setting  up  of  the  sanctuary.*  The  sanctuary  was  the  visible 
centre  of  the  Mosaic  church.  Previously  to  its  erection,  Israel 
possessed  no  other  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  than  the 
cloud  or  the  pillar.  In  the  first  days  of  their  sqjonrn  in 
Sinai,  God  appeared  before  the  people  by  special  signs,  for  an 
altogether  special  end.  But  a  permanent  token  was  needfol. 
Hence  the  sanctuary.  It  was  a  simple  tent,  and  so  in  fcm 
a  dwelling-place.  Accordingly,  it  is  called  <*the  house  of 
God."  t  The  formation  of  the  sanctuary  was  a  labour  of  love. 
Towards  its  construction  all  who  had  substance  contributed 
liberally ;  and  the  artistic  skill  that  had  been  acquired  in 
Egypt  was  employed  for  its  erection  and  adornment.  The 
sacred  tent,  as  it  imaged  forth  the  original  nomadic  mode  of  life 
which  the  Hebrew  forefathers  had  led,  became  also  the  model 
of  the  splendid  temple  afterwards  erected  on  mount  Moriah 
As  a  house  must  have  furniture,  so  the  house  of  God  required 
an  equipment ;  and  as  a  house  implies  a  service  and  serving 
men  and  women,  so  the  house  of  God  required  a  ritual  of  wo^ 
ship,  and  persons  to  execute  the  duties.  Accordingly,  an  altar 
was  built  in  the  sanctuary,  and  a  priesthood  set  apart  to 
minister  there ;  all  in  such  a  spirit  and  with  such  arrangements 
as  might  best  give  effect  to  the  tenor  of  the  Decalogue,  by  inspir- 
ing Israel  with  confidence  towards  God  and  obedience  to  his 
righteous  will.  That  confidence  and  that  obedience  were  chiefly 
promoted  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  or  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant— the  most  precious  and  sacred  article  in  the  tabernacle  fur- 
niture. It  was  a  simple  chest,  made  of  acacia,  richly  decorated. 
It  was  a  memorial.  Containing  a  portion  of  the  manna,  a 
copy  of  the  Decalogue,  wv^  oVK^t  %>^'ct^d  objects,  it  reminded 

♦  Josh.  Ix.  23 ;  Judg.  xvVd.  ^\ ',  wM&««k  Qc^.-cct'^AI  . 
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the  Israelites  alike  of  God's  grace  and  of  their  duty.  It  was  a 
sort  of  minor  tent,  a  dwelling  within  a  dwelling,  the  special 
ahode  of  Jehovahi  where,  under  the  overshadowing  cherubim, 
and  on  the  mercy-seat,  which  as  a  lid  covered  the  chest,  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel  made  known  his  will  and  bestowed  his 
grace.  Around  the  ark,  in  consequence,  the  holiest  associa- 
tions gathered.  It  became  the  resting-place  of  the  heart  of 
Israel ;  it  became  the  support  of  his  whole  nature.  If  he  was 
in  sorrow,  he  found  comfort  there ;  if  he  was  in  doubt,  he 
found  relief  there;  if  his  courage  began  to  sink,  he  found 
invigoration  there.  Pre-eminently  was  the  ark  the  sanctuary, 
for,  placed  in  the  inmost  or  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle,  it 
bore  a  dim  resemblance  to  the  "  house  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens,"  the  special  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah. 
The  tabernacle,  thus  established,  was  placed  under  special 
guardianship,  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  Mosaic  polity, 
performed  a  variety  of  parts  for  which  severally  under  other 
systems  a  separate  provision  was  made.  Not  only  was  it 
the  Pr^Btorium,  or  the  tent  of  the  commander-in-chief,  but 
the  sacred  divan,  or  ecclesiastical  council-house,*  the  court  of 
the  sovereign,  Jehovah,  and  the  rallpng-point  of  all  faithful 
Hebrews.  There  dwelt  the  light,  the  grace,  the  power,  which 
were  to  make  Israel  superior  to  all  its  foes.  Thence  went  forth 
law  to  govern,  and  encouragement  to  support,  the  people. 
Over  the  tabernacle  rested  the  mysterious  cloud  of  guidance, 
and  before  it  went  the  pillar  of  fire.  On  the  march,  when  the 
sacred  tent  came  to  a  stand,  the  army  halted ;  and  when  again 
it  moved,  the  army  advanced.  In  the  latter  case  Moses  was 
wont  to  say,  **  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  **  and  in  the  former,  "  Return,  Lord,  unto  the  many 
thousands  of  Israel."  f 

REBELLION  AND  IDOLATRY. 

During  the  twelve  months  that  the  constitution  of  Israel 
was  being  delivered  to  the  people,  human  passions  of  all  kinds 
must  have  been  actively  at  work  in  that  camp  which  lay 
fitretched  out  in  the  Wady  Rahah,  before  "  the  Mount  of  God." 
For  who  are  the  tenants  of  that  camp  ?  Are  they  not  men^ 
recently  liberated  slaves  ?    True,  they  all  had  been  spectators 

•  Numb.  xi.  16,  scq. ;  Exod.  xxxViV.  1 ,  wc\. 
t  Namb,  x.  35,  86,  compare  Exod.  x\,^— ^. 
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of  wonderfal  scenes,  from  which  they  most  have  received  deep 
and  lasting  impressions.  Bat  the  hahits  of  years  aie  not 
easily  superseded,  for  the  roots  of  human  passions  are  in  tba 
very  core  of  the  heart.  The  "  law  in  the  members  **  would 
therefore  powerfully  withstand  the  law  of  God.  Capiditj 
would  assert  its  claims.  Ambition  would  stimulate  to  revolt 
The  senses,  so  long  in  the  ascendant,  would  refuse  the  bridle 
of  moral  restraint.  An  outbreak  then  might  be  feared,  ahoold 
a  fitting  opportunity  occur.  Such  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  in  the  protracted  absence  of  Moses.  Called  np  into 
the  mount,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  his  face  ma 
not  seen  among  the  hosts  of  Israel.  What  could  such  an 
absence  mean?  Was  he  dead?  Had  his  heart  failed  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  work?  Had  he  from  sheer  despair 
deserted  the  people  ?  And,  any  way,  what  was  to  become 
of  those  myriads,  abandoned  there  in  that  labyrinth  of  arid 
and  barren  mountains,  so  far  from  the  haunts  of  men  and 
the  resources  of  social  life  ?  K  one  leader  was  gone,  conld 
not  another  be  found  ? 

To  these,  the  probable  speculations  of  the  agitated  people, 
Aaron  gave  a  practical  but  perfidious  answer.  The  discon- 
tented gathered  around  him,  and  urgently  said,  "  Up,  make  ns 
gods,  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as  for  this  Moses,  we  wot 
not  what  is  become  of  him."*  Alas !  Aaron  was  nnable  to 
resist  the  temptation.  Perhaps  he  yielded  only  in  appearance, 
hoping  to  turn  the  murmurs  to  a  good  account.  Perhaps  he 
was  seduced  by  self-aggrandisement.  Any  way,  he  made  a 
golden  calf  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Apis,  appealing  to 
idolatrous  passions,  which  only  slumbered  in  the  breasts  of  the 
rebels.  The  molten  image  was  received  with  delirious  joy.  A 
cry  ran  through  the  camp— **  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ! "  Witnessing 
the  fanaticism,  Aaron  was  seized  by  the  insane  desire  to  profit 
by  it  for  his  own  elevation.  With  that  view  he  built  an  altar, 
and  under  the  cover  of  a  festival  to  Jehovah,  indulged  the 
people  in  practices  alike  idolatrous,  dissolute,  and  debasing. 
But  Moses  was  at  hand ;  the  guilty  revelry  had  caught  his 
ear ;  he  hastened  into  the  midst  of  the  rioters,  restored  order, 
and  inflicted  condign  punishment.  His  anger  was  not  yet 
Bpent,  when  his  heart  miagave"^\m^  axv^^Vc^  Xft^'Caa^^Jyawife  <s.C 
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imth.  Under  that  gentle  sentiment,  he  forthwith  hesoaght 
pardon  from  the  injured  and  offended  Sovereign  of  Israel. 
Bat  what  plea  conld  he  urge  P  He  only  knew  that  he  himself 
would  willingly  perish,  could  his  death  make  an  atonement 
for  the  transgression.  Therefore  he  returned  unto  the  Lord 
and  said,  "  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great  sin,  and  have 
made  them  gods  of  gold.  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their 
sin  — ,  and,  if  not,  hlot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  hook." 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  "Whosoever  hath  sinned 
against  me,  him  will  I  hlot  out  of  my  book.  Therefore  now 
go,  lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
thee  :  behold,  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee."*  Straightway 
grief  filled  the  people's  hearts,  and  universal  mourning  ensued. 
The  people  were  humbled  before  the  display  of  divine  power. 
Yet,  would  their  sorrow  endure  ?  Precautions  were  indispen- 
sable. The  tabernacle,  therefore,  which  had  been  in  the  centre 
of  the  camp,  was  removed  to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  its 
limits,  and  its  custody  entrusted  to  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.f 

Before  the  hosts  quitted  the  sacred  spot,  Moses,  anxious  to 
confirm  them  in  their  obedience,  called  t^e  congregation  to  a 
great  national  sacrifice,  that,  as  a  whole  people,  they  might 
purge  themselves  from  sin.  The  ablution  was  made.  Aaron, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  pronounced  a  benediction 
on  the  worshippers.  Then  he  and  Moses  went  into  the  taber- 
nacle to  consult  Jehovah.  They  found  that  the  atonement  had 
been  graciously  accepted.  Keturning,  they  together  blessed 
the  people ;  and  while  their  hands  were  yet  outspread  over 
Israel,  lo !  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  forth,  and  fire  from 
heaven  descended  on  the  victims  yet  lying  on  the  altar,  and 
consumed  them  forthwith.  The  token  for  good  was  beheld 
by  all  the  people,  who  shouted  in  reverent  joy,  and  fell 
prostrate  in  lowly  worship4 

But  the  leaven  of  unrighteousness  was  not  extinct.  As 
Aaron  had  sinned  through  ambition,  so  now  did  his  two  eldest 
sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  sin  by  presumption.  Beholding  the 
sublime  effects  that  had  followed  their  father's  ministry,  they 
hurried  to  make  an  offering  themselves,  vainly  supposing 
similar  honour  would  acknowledge  their  unbidden  zeal.  But 
the  fire  of  their  censers  was  a  strange  fi.re\  the  ixvc&\2L%^ 
BJnplojred  therein  was  probably  compounded.  \>^  Bome  \^j^^5ctw>s^ 

•  Exod.  xxxU.  +  Exod.  xxxiii.  %  1^. Vs., 
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hand ;  certainly  it  was  not  that  incense  which  Jehovah  had 
commanded.  Their  indiscreet  zeal  was  fall  of  peril,  for 
already  had  Aaron  himself  misled  the  people  by  the  will- 
worship  of  his  idolatrous  prepossessions.  The  sanctity  of 
Israel  must  be  jealously  guarded.  Consequently,  "  there  went 
out  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  devoured  the  young  men,  and  they 
died  before  the  Lord."* 

Chastisement  and  mercy  had  no\^  for  many  months  exerted 
a  combined  and  blended  influence  on  the  children  of  Israel 
Was  it  even  yet  safe  to  lead  them  forth  into  the  privations  and 
distresses  of  the  wilderness  P  First  must  the  organization  be 
completed.  Family  ties  are  of  the  strongest.  Therefore  all 
Israel  is  set  in  order,  according  to  their  houses  and  their  tribes. 
The  order  of  march  is  so  exactly  prescribed  as  to  bind  ererj 
man  to  his  own  immediate  kindred.  Then,  since  death  has 
beon  busy,  and  an  impression  may  have  prevailed  that  their 
ranks  have  been  painfully  thinned,  an  exact  numbering  of  the 
people  is  enjoined.  The  result  is  satisfactory.  "When  they 
left  Egypt,  the  adult  males  were  600,000 ;  now,  after  so  many 
perils  and  so  many  losses,  the  actual  number  of  adnlt  males  is 
603,550.t  Of  chief  consequence,  however,  is  that  feast  of  the 
passover  which,  at  the  command  of  Moses,  they  "  kept  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year,  at  even, 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai."t  Then  very  impressively  were 
they  reminded  of  the  house  of  their  bondage,  and  of  the 
destroying  angel,  and  of  the  dividing  of  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
and  of  their  wonderful  sustentation  down  to  the  hour  of  that 
commemorative  observance. 

THE  ROUTE  FROM  SINAI  TO  CANAAN, 

The  time,  then,  has  come  for  Moses  to  turn  his  face  toward 
the  north.  Canaan  is  his  destination.  What  path  shall  he 
choose?  The  road  actually  taken  by  Moses  is  a  subject  of 
great  difficulty.  The  scriptural  narratives  are  here  deficient 
Of  the  names  which  they  do  supply,  only  some  three  or  foar 
have  been  identified,  nor  all  of  these  with  certainty.  The 
sands  of  the  desert  and  the  obliterating  hand  of  time  have 
long  since  efiaced  the  footsteps  of  the  Israelites  in  their  march 
toward  their  new  abode,  ^e  ac^/\\i  <iQ.Ti^^^^\i<»^  left  to  bare 
probability,  or  even  to  VAonk  i^^wvefe/mx^^w^Xft  Viaa  wi«^ 

•  Ley.  X.        +  Numb.  1.  4^.  cornet*  T.xcA,  xv..  W .      ^  ^>««.>.,Nx  ,\-V 
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halting-places  of  the  army  j  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  in 
regard  to  general  direction  that  we  can  speak  with  certainty, 
at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  the  route.  This  failure  of 
information  we  must  regret,  bnt  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw 
on  our  imagination  for  supplementary  details ;  we  rather  deem 
it  our  duty  to  caution  the  student  against  the  minute  exactitude 
with  which  he  will  find  the  road  of  the  Hebrews  marked  out 
in  some  maps. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  names  found  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  only  a  few  verses  *  give  infor- 
mation respecting  that  road.  That  information  is  very  scanty 
and  partial.  Particulars  indeed  are  given,  but  they  are  histo- 
rical rather  than  geographical.  Nor  can  they  justly  be  termed 
historical  without  a  qualification,  since  they  comprise  few  chro- 
nological fieuits.  Almost  forty  years  arc  believed  to  have  inter- 
rened  between  the  departure  from  Sinai  and  the  passage  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  those  forty  years  nearly  thirty-eight  are  a  chrono- 
logical blank.  When  the  book  of  Numbers  was  composed,  the 
historical  traces  of  that  long  period  had  become  evanescent,  or 
even  obsolete.  At  that  early  date  little  was  positively  known, 
and  the  little  that  was  known  was  but  fragmentary.  This 
comparative  blank  affords  a  marked  testimony  to  the  honesty  of 
the  historian,  and  the  credibility  of  his  narratives.  Compare 
the  blank  with  the  full  and  minute  details  given  respecting  the 
Mosaic  legislation.  You  are  then  justified  in  saying  that  the 
author  regulated  his  accounts  by  the  abundance  or  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  materials.  Where  the  sources  of  his  information 
were  ample,  he  was  full;  where  they  were  scanty,  he  was 
brief,  or  even  silent.  Such  is  the  course  of  an  honest  chronicler. 
Thus,  even  on  its  blank  spots,  Ood*s  fingers  write  attestations 
of  its  divinity.  None  but  truthful,  consciously  truthful,  writers, 
none  bnt  a  sincere  and  godly  priesthood,  none  but  an  honest 
and  simple-minded  nation,  could  or  would  have  left  gaps  so 
wide  and  so  obvious  in  a  very  important  era  of  their  history. 
A  similar  testimony  is  found  in  the  topographical  register  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Let  it  be  premised  that 
those  names  are  pure  Hebrew  forms — are  beyond  a  question 
genuine  Hebrew  names  of  towns  or  stations  that  once  existed 
in  the  Wilderness.  The  statement  would  be  reoAVV^  «vi\^^«sc^Qfe\ 
to  bjr  sflF  Hebrew  archaBologist.    ConseqneinWy >  \>aft  i»^\Kt  S^ 

•  Kamb.  x.  83.  J^ 
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historical ;  it  represents  realities ;  it  is  a  record  of  tlungs  thit 
once  were.  The  same  fact  comes  also  out  of  its  very  exifltenoep 
Topographical  registers  are  not  things  which  men  invent.  In 
such  matters  the  imagination  has  no  scope  and  no  reward,  nor 
has  self-interest  any  attraction.  Fiction  is  oyer  made  £or 
pleasure  or  profit ;  hnt  where  is  pleasure  or  profit  to  find  a 
place  in  that  dry  and  barren  list  of  names?  The  list  existB} 
the  list  therefore  was  preserved.  In  the  preservation  of  the 
list  is  a  token  of  its  importance.  Its  value  was  recognised  in 
the  care  with  which  it  was  guarded.  It  not  only  supplied 
information  respecting  a  period  of  which  little  was  known,  but 
it  served  to  throw  a  slender  bridge  over  the  chasm  connectiiig 
the  later  historic  period  of  the  nation  with  the  earlier,  and  lo 
binding  David  with  Moses.  The  greater  part  of  those  eigbt 
and  thirty  years  of  desert  life  was  a  time  of  repiolae,  dii- 
appointment,  wandering,  and  sorrow.  The  nation  had  enough 
to  do  in  maintaining  its  existence ;  it  had  no  time  and  no 
disposition  to  write  history.  History  is  an  afker-thoqght, 
and  implies  both  leisure  and  reflection.  Even  to  nuke 
records  would  not  have  been  an  easy  task.  Antecedently,  then, 
we  might  have  expected  to  find  here  a  break  in  the  chaia 
of  historical  succession.  The  chain  is  broken.  Of  that  €hain 
we  find  only  one  or  two  links,  and  those  bearing  the  mazks 
of  age  and  injury.  The  facts,  then,  correspond  with  the 
probabilities.  These  historical  defects  are  not  objections,  but 
testimonies.  Our  difficulties  would  have  begun,  had  we  here 
possessed  particulars  as  minute  and  full  as  are  those  whioh 
describe  the  months  of  peace  and  ease  passed  at  the  haae  of 
Horeb,  during  which  the  foundations  of  Zion  were  laid. 

The  fragmentary  and  scattered  notices  of  the  Scripture,  good 
as    they   are  for   testimony,  yet    supply  little  infbnnatioD. 
Before  we  advert  to  the  knowledge  they  may  yield,  we  ask 
whether  subsidiary  light  may  be  elicited  from  any  other  quar- 
ter.   It  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Moses  would  desire  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  ardour  and  elevation  whioh  had 
sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  people  from  the  disciplinf 
through  which  they  had  gone,  especially  within  the  last  twelve- 
months.    For  that  purpose,  dispatch  was  indispensable.    Ug 
however,  he  was  booh  to  "bim^  VSlvj^  x^s^^  Ai£&  to  bear  on  the 
great  end  of  his  enterpriae,  TiameVj,^^  ow!r^\as!PB.^\  ^j^aMs^ 
it  was  necessary  to  take  the  ah.at\ft«\.  x^i^'Vs^  ^>kl^\«.  ^w^ 
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traiiusler  his  troops  from  Sinai  to  the  Jordan.  Nevertheless, 
I3ie  shortest  road  might  not  be  the  most  expeditioas.  The 
state  of  the  roates  was  a  consideration  not  less  important  than 
tlieir  length.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  region  in 
and  near  Sinai  kept  a  curions  and  an  anxious  eye  fixed  on  the 
Israelites,  admits  no  donbt.  A  general  alarm  spread  around ; 
witaess  these  words  from  the  triumphal  ode  of  Moses : 

**  Nations  hear  and  tremble ; 
Fangs  seize  the  Philistines ; 
The  chiefs  of  Edom  also  are  amazed ; 
Trembling  seizes  the  heroes  of  Moab : 
All  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  melt  away." 

The  text  describes  the  three  principal  nations  that  Moses 
would  have  to  encounter  in  approaching  Palestine;  on  his 
right  wing  were  the  Moabites,  on  his  left  the  Philistines^  with 
Edom  in  the  middle.  Each  of  these  it  was,  of  course,  desirable 
to  avoid.  Here,  then,  were  three  lines  of  road  to  be  carefully 
shunned ;  Moses  must  march  neither  toward  the  extreme  west, 
nor  towards  the  extreme  east ;  as  little  must  he  take  the  line 
of  the  Arabah,  which  would  bring  him  into  immediate  collision 
with  the  descendants  of  Esau.  The  only  alternative  was  to 
strike  at  once  for  some  central  spot  in  the  southern  boundary 
of  Canaan.  Such  a  spot  would  be  gained  if  he  marched 
directly  across  the  wilderness.  Thus,  distance  and  opportunity 
seemed  to  combine  in  recommending  a  course  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  south  to  the  north.  A  strictly  straight  line,  however, 
was  made  impossible  by  the  ever  varying  direction  of  the 
lateral  valleys.  Yet,  vary  as  they  do,  they  all,  on  the  whole, 
unite  in  two  main  trunks.  Of  these  two  main  trunks,  one 
incHnes  to  the  west,  the  other  runs  more  eastwardly.  There 
was  a  valid  reason  why  the  former  should  be  abandoned,  and 
anotherTalid  reason  why  the  latter  should  be  pursued ;  for  that 
route  ran  over  the  land  of  Amalek,  and  this  route  ran  over 
the  land  of'Midian.  The  friendship  of  Midian  would  now  be 
more  valuable  than  ever,  and  by  no  means  the  less  so  because 
a  Midian  guide  had  been  appointed  to  lead  the  way.  Nor  was 
the  feox  of  the  Amalekites  without  some  solid  ground.  It  is 
true  their  forces  had  been  defeated,  but  since  the  victory  many 
monthB  had  passed  away.  The  foe  had  had  tima  to  t^^  V!2i& 
Btreagtb.  Rerenge  would  sharpen  the  desoe  to  vel  ^snsS^aK^a^g^ 
Az/uns  mi^Zi^  ensue.    The  policy  of  M.o&eB,\iQiv«^«t^'^^  ^^k^ 
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to  venture  a  battle,  but  to  seize  Canaan.  For  this  end  secreey 
vras  no  less  needful  than  dispatch.  In  this  crisis,  even  a  victocy 
-would  be  dearly  bought,  if  thereby  opportunity  was  given  fiv 
the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Edomites,  to  take  the 
field  in  combination  against  Israel. 

If  we  put  these  considerations  together,  we  seem  to  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  general  line  of  march  taken  by  Mobm 
ran  from  the  base  of  Horeb  directly  across  the  desert,  with  the 
general  bias  towards  the  east  in  the  more  southern  parts,  bat 
in  the  northern  with  such  a  bend  westward  as  might  bring  the 
invaders  to  some  spot  almost  midway  between  Edom  and  Phi- 
listia.  If  we  are  required  to  lay  down  the  points  of  which  this 
line  was  made  up,  we  plead  as  our  excuse  the  defectiveness  of 
the  materials.  Yet  some  probabilities  are  connected  with  the 
subject  which  tend  to  confirm  this  view  of  the  general  line  of 
march.  Among  the  places  enumerated  in  the  Scripture,  there 
are  four,  of  the  locality  of  which  more  or  less  is  known. 
These  four  are  Hazeroth,  Ezion-geber,  Kadesh,  and  Mount 
Hor.  Of  the  exact  spots  occupied  by  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh, 
a  diversity  of  opinion  still  prevails.  But  by  unanimous 
consent  all  the  four  stations  are  placed  in  the  north  of  Sinai, 
and  more  or  less  towards  the  south  of  Canaan.  Hence  we 
seem  justified  in  inferring  that  between  these  two  extremes 
lay  "  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness  "  in  which  Israel  wan- 
dered  so  many  years,  and  endured  so  much  affliction.  But  on 
clear  scriptural  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  and  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  those  wanderings,  lay  between  the  same  limits;  the 
former  stretching  from  the  base  of  the  Sinaitic  group, 
or  from  Et-Tyh,  to  the  south-western  borders  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  latter  extending  from  the  ^lanitic  gulf  along 
the  east  of  the  Arabah  on  to  the  south-eastern  borders  of 
Palestine. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  confirmation  of  our  general 
outline.  Similar  confirmation  will  arise  if  now  we  give 
attention  to  the  spots  occupied  by  the  towns  and  stations, 
namely,  Ezion-geber,  Mount  Hor,  Hazeroth,  and  Kadesh. 
Kespecting  the  position  of  the  former  two,  there  is  no  donbt. 
Ezion-geber  stood  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  eastern 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  \>e\ng  V\ie  ^^m^  ^^^^  9£^\&V\!k!c^^TL^Q3&d£c 
the  ancient  name  o£  WVah.,  aw^  \)Si^  \xtfA^t\i  x^ani^  ^V  Kss^iy^ 
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Mount  Hpr,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak  more  fully, 
stands  in  the  Arabah,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Fetra. 
Both  Hor  and  Allah  were  Tisited  by  the  Israelites  before  they 
settled  in  Canaan.  Hence  we  know  the  general  direction 
of  their  route,  if  its  several  halting-places  are  for  ever  hidden 
from  our  eyes. 

We  are  less  certain  where  stood  the  other  two.  Yet  Haze- 
roth  has  with  no  small  probability  been  identified  with  the 
modem  El-Haderah ;  and  Kadesh  has  been  recognised  in  a 
place  bearing  a  similar  name,  and  lying  in  ruins  on  the 
southern  confines  of  Palestine.  The  recognition  made  and 
supported  by  Rowlands,  Wilson,  and  Williams,  would  have 
retained  our  full  assent,  had  not  Ewald  and  other  high  autho- 
rities expressed  their  doubts.*  Still,  if  our  assent  must  be 
qualified,  it  cannot  be  recalled,  until  we  are  put  into  possession 
of  evidence  more  decisive  than  has  yet  been  given.  Conse- 
quently, we  place  Kadesh  about  midway  in  the  southern  limits 
of  Canaan.  The  exact  spot  assigned  is  the  wester^,  foot  of  Jebel 
Moyle.  The  locality  agrees  with  scriptural  data.  From  the 
passages  indicated  below, t  we  learn  that  Kadesh,  or,  as  it  was 
also  called,  Kadesh-barnea,  was  a  city  and  a  district,  lying 
near  the  wilderness  of  Paran  and  in  that  of  Zin,  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Palestine,  between  Gerar  in  the  west 
and  Edom  in  the  east,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  either. 
In  the  most  ancient  times  Kadesh  was  designated  En-Mishpat.:^ 
If  Ewald's  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  very  old  name  of 
Kadesh  is,  as  we  think,  correct — namely,  "  the  fountain  of  the 
oracle  ** — then  with  him  may  we  hold  that  Kadesh  was  from 
the  earliest  times  a  sacred  spot  on  an  oasis  in  the  stillness  of 
the  neighbouring  desert,  to  which  pilgrims  from  Edom  and 
from  Canaan  repaired  for  worship,  as  from  Egypt  so  many 
went  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  similarly  situated  in  the 
wilderness  on  the  west  of  the  Nile. 

Hazeroth,  the  extreme  southern  station  of  this  route,  was  a 
watering-place  and  an  extensive  plain,  now  called  El  or  Ain 
Haderah,  three  days'  journey — that  is,  since  the  progress  made 
in  the  first  day  is  very  small,  about  eighteen  miles — from  the 

*  In  Zimmermann's  very  acourale  ecientific  atlas,  Kadesh  is  placed  in  the 
Anbftb,  on  the  urestem  side. 

4-  Jfamb.  XX,  1,  compared  with  Gen.  xiv.  6,  7  ;   al8o'S\mi\i.i.x.  \\\  xsaSiiu^^ 
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base  of  Horeb.*  The  determination  of  this  locality  is  of  tiu 
greater  importance,  because  it  shows  that  Moses  passed  OTsr 
the  eastern  side  of  an  imaginary  line  cutting  the  tongne  of  the 
Peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  Haying  determined  this  Cut, 
we  have  therieby  ascertained  which  of  the  two  ancient  tracks 
he  must  have  pursued.  This  view  also  finds  strong  confirma- 
tion in  the  summary  of  the  route  in  the  beginning  of  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy,  where  the  journey  is  described  to  have  been 
of  eleven  days'  duration,  and  as  extending  from  Horeb  by  the 
way  of  Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-barnea.  Now,  Mount  Seir 
is  the  range  of  hills  that  stretches  along  the  east  of  the  ex- 
treme southern  district  of  Palestincf  In  the  same  connection 
the  Israelites,  while  yet  in  Sinai,  are  commanded  to  proceed 
direct  to  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  after  turning  so  as  to  leave 
Wady  er-Rahah :  "  Turn  you,  and  tako  your  journey,  and  go 
to  the  Mount  of  the  Amorites,  to  the  land  of  the  Canaanite8."t 
The  Amorites  dwelt  in  and  near  the  extreme  south  of  Pales- 
tine, and  to  bM  Israel  go  to  the  "  Mount  of  the  Amorites"  waa 
the  same  as  to  bid  them  go  to  the  very  locality  where  Kadesh- 
barnea  is  usually  placed.  Thus,  every  line  of  inquiry  we 
have  taken  leads  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  we  may,  ther^ 
fore,  with  some  confidence  declare  that  Moses  proceeded  tsam 
Horeb  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  following  the  "Wady  er- 
Kahah,  and  then  the  Wady  es- Sheikh,  by  which  he  was  brought 
first  to  Taberah,  then  to  Kibroth-hattavah,  then  to  HazerotL 
Arrived  here,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  route  which,  leading 
through  a  succession  of  vales,  finally  issue  on  the  soatheni 
frontiers  of  Palestine.  This  route,  keeping  in  general  a  north- 
erly direction,  would  lead  the  armies  of  Israel  away  from 
the  sea  on  their  right;  nor  is  it  easy  to  think  that  they 
could  have  gone  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba,  since 
the  road  is  a  mere  strip  of  land,  in  some  places  so  narrow 
that  two  camels  can  scarcely  pass  abreast. 

BREAKING  UP  OP  THE  ENCAMPMENT. 

The  word  of  Jehovah  is  obeyed.    The  tents  are  struck,  the 
encampment  breaks  up.    The  Wady  er-Hahah  and  the  neigh- 

*  Numb.  z.  33 ;  xi.  3,  34,  35.    In  the  passage  xi.  3,  Taberah  is  mentfaaed  u 

the  first  station  frona  Sinai  (Kibroth-hattavah  is  the  second,  and  Haxeroth  tiie 

tliird);  bat  Taberah  does  not  occur  in  the  register  given  in  Numb,  xxziii^  a  fMt 

MuiBcient  o(  itself  to  show  that  iFre  \ia.^e  tloX.  'xdl  \Xs^^\.  \^«  to^vsbii^sAAt  detaili 

which  topogi*aphioal  de8cnptloiv&  OLcmaxiQu 

+  Gen.xiv.e.  X\>«av.\.'l.1, 
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boming  Tales  are  full  of  bustle  and  confusion.  The  mountain 
flideB  echo  to  the  sounds  which  proceed  from  those  swarming 
mjrriads^  who  prepare  their  baggage  and  load  their  beasts  of 
burden.  At  length  the  hour  of  departure  has  arrived.  It  is 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  (April-May)  of  the 
second  year.*  The  cloud  is  taken  up  from  off  the  tabernacle 
of  the  testimony,  and  rests  in  the  wilderness  of  Faran.  Two 
priests,  with  silver  trumpet8,t  take  their  stand  on  a  ledge  of 
rock,  and  make  the  hills  and  valleys  ring  with  the  signals  for 
the  march.  Forthwith  the  whole  people  is  in  motion.  It 
seems  as  if  the  very  rocks  had  given  forth  human  beings,  so 
dense  is  the  line  of  march,  and  so  protracted.  See  how  it 
stretches  out,  as  if  endless,  through  valleys,  over  heights,  and 
along  precipices.  Yet  mark  what  order  prevails.  Alas !  that 
order  cannot  last.  Narrow  passes  have  to  be  gone  through, 
and  ragged  defiles  have  to  be  got  over ;  here  a  winding  gorge 
will  break  the  line,  and  there  a  steep  ascent  compel  thousands 
to  fall  out  to  rest — ^perhaps  to  die.  Now,  however,  all  is 
regularity  and  order.  You  see  the  standards  of  the  several 
tribes  following  each  other  with  their  congregated  bands 
around  them.  Judah  leads  the  van,  and  Naphtali  closes  the 
rear — twelve  tribes  with  their  twelve  princes  at  their  head. 
But  what  is  that  small  band  which  at  some  distance  goes  before 
all  the  rest  P  It  is  Hobab  and  his  attendants ;  "  Hobab,  the 
son  of  Raguel,  the  Midianite,  Moses'  father-in-law."  Familiar 
with  the  wilderness,  they  act  as  eyesf  to  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  what  is  the  burden  of  those  carefully  guarded 
wagons,  drawn  by  those  well-fed  bullocks  ?  they  surely  bear 
something  precious,  for  they  are  near  the  middle  of  the  line  of 
march.  That  is  the  procession  of  ihe  tabernacle,  with  its 
furniture  and  its  sacred  contents,  under  the  special  care  of 
Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari,  sons  of  Levi.§ 

If,  as  we  may  justifiably  suppose,  Moses,  placed  on  some 
vantage  ground,  watched  the  progress  of  his  people  out  of  that 
sheltering  bosom,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  his  task  was  now 
at  length  making  visible  progress  toward  accomplishment, 
great  must  have  been  his  grief  when,  at  so  early  a  stage  as 
Taberah  (a  burning),  discontent  showed  itself,  and  brought 
forth  avenging  fire  from  the  hand  of  God.||    The  severe  blow 

•  Numb.  X.  11,  acq.  +  Numb.  x.  1, acq:         t  "Rxns^i.x. ')a,^\% 

f  Numb.  Hi,  17,  eeq.,  compare  Numb.  x.  21.  ^  '^'OSt^a.'A. VfR^, 
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checked,  but  did  not  put  an  end  to  complaints.  Alas !  there 
was  a  mixed  multitude  of  foreigners  with  Israel^  who  per- 
petually encouraged  dissatisfaction.  Nor  could  the  HelnrewB 
themselves  forget  the  vegetable  luxuries  on  which  they  had 
banquetted  in  Egypt  How  distasteful  in  comparison  that 
manna  which  had  been  their  chief  nutriment  so  long !  A  ay 
for  flesh  was  raised.  But  the  flocks  and  the  herds  conld  in  do 
way  be  spared  for  food.  A  supply  of  quails  was  thoefioie 
sent.  Yet  could  not  the  disaffection  be  passed  unpunishedi 
lest,  in  the  weary  march  before  the  people,  disaffection  should 
grow  into  disobedience,  and  disobedience  rise  into  rebeUioD. 
For  thus  lusting  after  flesh,  accordingly,  the  Lord  smote  the 
guilty  at  Kibroth-hattavah  (graves  of  lust),* 

At  the  next  station,  Hazeroth,  jealousy  occasioned  eonside- 
rable  delay,  for  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  displeased  that  her 
brother  had  married  a  Cushite  woman,  impelled  Aaron  to  call 
in  question  the  right  of  Moses  to  hold  the  sole  command.  A 
solemn  appeal  to  Jehovah  being  made,  an  answer  was  giv^i  in 
favour  of  the  accused  prophet,  for  Miriam  was  struck  white  as 
snow  with  the  leprosy.  At  the  entreaty  of  Aaron  the  disease 
was  removed,  but  Miriam  was  banished  from  the  camp  for 
seven  days.t  If  the  early  part  of  the  journey  was  marked  by 
outbreaks  such  as  these,  scarcely  could  the  remainder  have 
been  free  from  discontent  and  disorder.  But  here  the  history 
is  silent.^  Enough,  however,  is  recorded  to  excite  both  surprise 
and  regret  at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  to 
show  how  very  arduous  was  the  office  Moses  had  to  perform. 
Yet  let  us  not  be  harsh  in  our  judgments.  Very  severe  was  the 
discipline  through  which  the  people  had  to  pass. 

To  those  who  leave  Mount  Sinai  for  Canaan,  the  solitude  of 
the  desert  seems  to  deepen,  and  the  prospect  of  possibly 
breaking  down  among  its  remote  deflles  becomes  dreary  and 
hopeless  in  the  extreme.  The  wayfarer  has  no  longer  the 
hos|>itable  convent,  which  stands  in  the  cluster  of  the  Sinaitic 

*  Numb.  xi.  4,  seq.  t  Numb.  xlL 

X  From  Hazeroth  the  people  removed  to  pitch  in  the  'wildemess  of  Panii. 
(Numb.  xii.  16.)  This  is  all  the  information  supplied  of  the  incidents  whidi 
took  place  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh.  The  register  in  Numb,  zuiii. 
merely  adds  the  name  of  certain  stations,  such  as  Hithmah,  Bimmon-ptKi, 
Libnah,  etc. ;  but  these  ate  given  «L%\^Ti%  \»t«wa."a3w«Nk\3t^«3&slErfoiugeb«r. 
Some  of  the  places  ihcte  menXioiv'&ei,  "Ehj^X^  \^x\tJ»»,  tow^ -BidasiMc5\ftNftKsssw^ 
with  localities  discovered  iu  oi  iieax  ftQ>iV\xwTimo%N.^vJ«»>is»* 
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moantains  as  an  object  of  pleasurable  tbougbt,  but  a  oonntry 
increasing  in  wildness,  and  more  and  more  insecure  and 
remote  from  all  chance  of  assistance.  The  hearts  of  the 
Israelites,  then,  could  not  have  been  free  from  sadness  when 
they  entered  on  their  long  and  toilsome  march.  In  some  sense 
they  were  leaving  a  home,  for  Sinai  had,  even  from  mere  habit, 
become  familiar,  and  in  a  measure  dear  to  them.  Now  on  all 
sides  thay  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. With  one  voice  travellers  describe  the  succession  of 
deserts  over  which  they  pass,  in  proceeding  from  Sinai  to 
Acaba,  or  from  Sinai  directly  across  the  wilderness,  as  most 
gloomy,  repulsive,  trying,  and  exhausting.  Then  what 
guarantee  was  there  that  Israel  would  be  allowed  to  march 
northward  unopposed  ?  As  they  receded  from  their  mountain 
fortress,  and  advanced  toward  the  centres  of  civilization,  so  did 
they  approach  dangers  both  known  and  unknown.  Too  many 
to  be  welcomed,  or  even  endured,  they  must  have  been  a  terror 
to  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  migrating  people  may  expect 
repulse  everywhere,  for  their  numbers  compel  expulsion  or 
involve  self-extinction ;  they  must  destroy  or  be  destroyed ; 
incorporation  is  all  but  impossible.  Yet  victory  is  not  easy  to 
so  miscellaneous  a  multitude,  whose  numbers  are  weakness 
rather  than  strength.  The  Israelites,  consequently,  can  never 
have  been  free  from  the  apprehension  of  disaster  from  some 
sadden  and  overpowering  attack.  It  is  true,  Canaan  rose  in 
prospect ;  yet  the  land  was  held  by  others.  The  hope  was  but 
the  child  of  faith,  and  with  too  many  the  faith  which  begat  the 
hope  was  very  infirm.  Was  Canaan  a  reality  ?  and,  if  a  reality, 
conld  the  reality  be  secured  ?  Hitherto  the  land  of  promise 
had  been  a  land  of  disappointment ;  it  had  constantly  receded 
before  their  footsteps;  they  were  now  more  distant  from  it 
than  when  they  left  Egypt  Was  it,  then,  to  be  altogether 
like  that  mirage  which  had  so  often  deluded  them  in  the  desert 
with  the  prospect  and  the  hope  of  water  P  At  any  rate,  they 
were  about  to  invade  Canaan,  and  an  invasion  consequent  on 
so  long  and  dreary  a  march  ofifered  no  soft  oasis  for  the  thoughts 
to  rest  upon.  And  yet,  as  it  proved,  these  dark  pictures  were 
bat  preliminaries  to  darker  realities ;  for  of  all  that  generation 
of  adults  only  some  one  or  two  were  to  pass  the  Jordan.  The 
rest  were  to  fall  a  prey  to  ravenoTxa\)ea.%tB,«av<^\f^^\:!^^^^^& 
dark  wildemesa  with  their  bones.    SoaxccAy  ^  itfs^S&  ^^5t%  ^^ 
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those  lonely  defiles,  "rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun," 
scarcely  a  solitary  spring  among  those  arid  moantains,  wLidi 
did  not  witness  the  agony  of  a  last  parting,  as  one  by  one  the 
wearied  progenitors  of  the  race  sank  under  their  toUs,  and 
were  consigned  by  their  children  to  some  lonely  grave.  A 
whole  nation  was  to  melt  away  there,  as  the  torrent  of  that 
same  wilderness  sinks  into  the  thirsty  sand,  and  leaves  do 
trace  behind.  Bat  nnder  what  circumstances  were  they  to 
perish?  The  most  harassing  and  pitiable.  General  descrip- 
tions are  here  little  else  than  mockery.  The  most  exaet 
accounts  from  the  pen  of  eye-witnesses  give  only  a  faint  and 
superficial  impression.  Yet  while  nothing  but  experience  can 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  trial  through  which  the 
Hebrews  now  passed,  narratives  of  the  kind  may  supply  some 
aid  to  the  Biblical  student  Indeed,  without  such  we  can  in  no 
way  form  a  just  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  the  Israelities  in 
their  frequent  acts  of  contumacy.  Very  blameworthy,  doubt- 
less, most  of  them  were.  If  their  punishments  were  heayy, 
they  were  still  far  lighter  than  their  demerits.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  admit  the  terrible  nature  of  their  temptation.  And 
when  we  somewhat  exactly  know  how  severe  their  trial  was,' 
then  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  frequency  and  virulenoe  of 
their  rebellions.  The  outbreak  of  those  acts  of  disobedience 
shows  the  necessity  of  the  delay  which  intervened  between 
Sinai  and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  Comparatively  a  few 
days  would  have  sufficed  for  the  journey.  The  successful 
completion  of  it  took  forty  years.  We  discover  the  reason  in 
the  moral  unpreparedness  of  the  people.  After  all  they  had 
suffered,  and  all  they  had  learnt,  they  were,  when  they  left 
Sinai,  still  in  a  species  of  religious  childhood.  Great  truths  they 
had  received ;  they  were  also  capable  of  great  emotions ;  even 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  was  an  idea  into  which  they  could 
enter.  But  the  pressure  of  heavy  suffering,  the  bulk  were  by 
no  means  equal  to;  consequently,  they  must  stUl  remain  in 
the  rough  school  of  adversity.  Nay,  the  fathers  must  perish, 
in  order  that  the  sons  may  be  practically  taught  obedience. 

But  the  hosts  of  Israel  are  now  on  their  journey.    I  seem  to 
hear  their  tread.    I  seem  to  see  the  toiling  camel's  patient 
look.    In  joy,  mingled  w\t\i  \e^.Ta,  Vci«^  c^\t  thai  a^iaoious  vale, 
the  scene  of  so  many  wondex^.    "FTom'^^^^  ^t-'^^ios&i. 'Qms^ 
iiass   into  Wady   es-S\\ei)5\i— ^  TomTLXvXX^  ^^\^>  ^^war 
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bj  lofty  bare  moantainf .  Of  this  spot  Dr.  Olin  speaks  thus : 
"  We  went  to  bed  last  night  as  usual  in  the  desert,  at  an  early 
hour,  and  under  a  cloudless  and  brilliant  sky.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  our  thoughts  than  rain ;  which,  however,  began  to 
fall  by  two  A.K.,  in  torrents.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  furious 
gale  of  wind,  which  drove  the  water  through  our  tent-cloths, 
though  they  are  double,  and  what  was  worse,  overthrew  several 
of  the  tents.  Mine,  which  is  very  humble,  defied  the  hlast, 
and  admitted  but  little  water ;  but  I  was  soon  threatened  with 
a  more  serious  evil.  The  beautiful  valley  which  we  had  all 
admired  the  evening  before,  for  its  romantic  situation  in  the  deep 
bosom  of  the  mountains,  soon  became  the  channel  of  several 
powerful  torrents,  and  I  was  called  from  my  bed  a  little  before 
daylight  by  their  loud  roar,  and  started  to  find  myself  on  an 
island  of  sand,  with  a  furious  stream  sweeping  along  on  either 
side  within  a  few  feet  of  my  tent.  The  dawning  day  disclosed 
to  us  a  scene  of  such  peculiar  and  imposing  magnificence, 
as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  inconvenience  of  the  night. 
The  valley  is  hardly  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
the  almost  perpendicular  clifiEs  that  form  its  sides  cannot  be 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet  in  height  above 
its  level.  Each  of  these  elevations  is  cut  with  a  narrow,  deep 
ohannel.  The  rain,  which  so  unexpectedly  inundated  the 
valley,  filled  these  steep  channels,  and  converted  them  into 
foaming,  f^ous  cataracts.  We  gazed  at  once  upon  two 
cataracts  ten  times  as  high  as  Niagara,  pouring  an 'over- 
whelming flood  for  a  transient  hour  into  the  thirsty  vale, 
where,  on  the  previous  evening,  not  a  drop  of  water  could  be 
fonnd,  except  what  we  had  brought  on  our  camels."* 

On  quitting  the  Wady  es-Sheikh,  you  pass  over  a  table-land 
named  Germini,  a  broad  plain,  scantily  supplied  with  the 
common  shrubs  of  Arabia,  and  on  which  sometimes  you  may 
hunt  hares,  or  even  gazelles.  The  traveller  is  soon  near  the 
station  Hazeroth.  Haderah,  its  present  representative,  is  a 
capacious  plain,  stretching  to  the  east  north-east,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  is  a  fountain  bearing  the  same  name. 
In  this  plain,  and  around  that  fountain,  we  may  imagine  the 
armies  of  the  living  God  encamped,  resting  for  a  brief  space 
before  they  ascended  by  some  pass  into  the  high  lands  above, 

•  j}r,  OUn  paMted  this  part  of  the  Inaelite  maxoYi  Va  «Kt\i  v^f^o^i  vc^^ 
coiueqoetttljrnetur  theaame  season  of  the  year  al  ^YAtibi  VL•(iWA^s&A^>D^&Vst%^\ 
»w»jr  ^Nun  SJttai, 
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oyer  which  they  were  to  proceed  to  Canaan.  Headiing  tibe 
northern  limit  of  the  plain,  the  traveller  hegins  to  asoend,  until 
he  is  carried  up  the  sides  of  the  lofty  et-iyh,  on  the  summit 
of  which  he  is  at  a  height  of  4358  Parisian  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  view  from  this  elevation  is  extensiTe 
and  grand.  On  the  north  lies  spread  ont  before  the  spectator 
the  waste  highland  of  Mount  Tyh,  like  an  ocean  of  sand,  oa 
which  rise  many  small  scattered  hills  resembling  islands.  On 
the  east  runs  the  immense  parapet  of  Jebel  Edjme,  white  as 
snow,  stretching  away  to  the  north,  with  its  flinty  line  of  wall, 
whose  dimensions  are  astounding.  Beyond,  and  farther  east- 
ward, you  clearly  behold  the  black,  sharply-cut  heights  in  the 
Gulf  of  Acaba.  In  the  north-west,  the  eye  reaches  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez ;  in  the  south-west  you  discern  the  peaks  of  the  African 
coast  standing  up  in  the  distant  azure  sky ;  finally,  in  the  south 
rests  the  whole  Sinaitic  mass,  in  indescribable  majesty,  from 
Serbal  on  the  west,  to  Wady  Sahil  on  the  east,  with  all  its 
pinnacles  and  spires  running  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  be  channels 
of  communication  between  God  and  man.  A  sight  this,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  in  all  probability  unequalled  in  the  whole 
Peninsula.  How  full  of  emotion  must  the  souls  of  the  more 
religious  Israelites  have  been,  when,  on  some  lofty  spot  io 
these  parts,  they — as  we  may  suppose — turned  round  to  oast 
a  farewell  look  on  Sinai — the  rock-cradle  of  their  new  lifei 
As  their  grateful  eye  caught  sight  of  those  towering  heights, 
they  might  well  fancy  they  saw  the  Holy  One  himself  descend- 
ing to  speak  with  Moses,  and  up  the  line  of  that  glistening 
peak,\might  their  heart  be  borne  in  worshipping  communion 
toward  the  footstool  of  the  Divine  Grace  in  those  clear  and 
radiant  heavens. 

That  impressive  retrospect  was  soon  succeeded  by  bare  and 
burning  deserts,  where  life  seemed  not  only  extinct,  but  impos- 
sible. What  enduring  patience  was  necessary  for  the  armies 
of  Israel  to  pass  over  those  parched  and  glowing  highlands, 
even  though  they  had  Canaan  before  their  advancing  footsteps. 
How  did  the  mothers  and  the  maidens,  how  did  the  aged  and 
the  infant,  bear  that  oppressive  toil  P  Travelling  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  was  intolerable ;  as  much  of  the  night  as  could 
be  taken  from  repose,  was,  consequently,  spent  in  the  marcL 

Then  was  there  some  leViei  \o  \;!ii^  ^Odml^  ^vsgoX.  ^5!L^^iS[l<i^  omit. 

atrained  body,  for  all  t\ie  po\««iB  ol  ouV&x  xi3aX>tt<i^«t^^s5Mia&8jL 
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and  subdaed.  The  skies  were  translucent  and  bright,  but  no 
longer  burned  and  scorched,  and  the  fervours  of  the  sun  were 
exchanged  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  stars.  The  earth,  too,  was 
softened.  If  the  flinty  desert  still  cut  and  bruised  the  feet,  the 
eye  was  pleased  in  resting  on  less  angular  and  less  pointed 
forms  and  outlines.  Yet  very  wearying  was  that  blank 
monotony,  that  echoing  tramp  of  ten  thousand  sandals  on  those 
granite,  porphyry,  or  lime-stone  rocks,  the  night  long,  and  for 
many  nights  in  succession  ;  no  break,  no  cessations,  except  for 
refreshment  and  a  few  hours'  hard  sleep,  to  be  again  followed  by 
the  uniform  dreary  march.  Of  the  furlongs,  the  miles,  and  the 
leagues  of  that  march,  particular  description  is  out  of  the 
question :  to  describe  one  nighfs  journey  is  to  describe  the 
journey  of  every  night.  All,  then,  that  we  can  do  to  make 
thi^  life  in  the  wilderness  perceptible  to  the  reader  is  to  ask 
him  to  draw  on  his  imagination  for  a  picture  of  these  migratory 
bands,  who  now,  sore-footed  and  with  heavy  heart,  yet  not 
altogether  hopeless,  pass  along  the  ever-broken  surfsu^  of  hard 
or  flinty  summits,  and  through  vales  now  rushing  with  moun- 
tain torrents,  and  now  still  hot  with  yesterday's  accumulated  fire. 
And  when  you  have  succeeded  in  forming  some  conception  of 
those  mournful  processions,  which  drag  themselves  with  bended 
heads  and  crippled  legs  over  the  scarcely  shortening  route,  then 
call  to  mind  that  even  on  these  bare  heights  nearly  the  whole 
drama  of  human  existence  went  forward ;  for  certainly  life  and 
death,  and  human  afiection  and  human  passions,  own  no  circum- 
scription of  either  place  or  time.  And  so,  behold,  here  is  a 
feunily  compelled  to  fall  into  the  rear  in  order  to  bury  an  aged 
grandfather,  who  could  no  longer  bear  the  unusual  fatigue; 
behold,  there  is  a  young  couple  throwing  a  few  handsful  of 
sand  over  their  first-bom,  taken  from  them  a  few  hours  after 
it  was  given.  Just  on  the  outside  of  the  left  line  of  march, 
an  aged  mother,  clad  in  sackcloth,  silently  bewails  an  only 
son,  who  has  perished  by  a  stroke  of  the  sun ;  while,  on  the 
right,  a  maiden  tears  her  hair  and  beats  her  breast,  because 
her  lover  has  been  carried  off  by  a  skirmishing  party,  and 
never  again  will  she  behold  him  to  whom  she  plighted  her 
troth  ere  yet  they  left  the  land  of  bondage. 

Suppose  those  many  myriads,  however,  to  have  reached  the 
vicinity  of  Kadesh.    The  heavens  oveTVucad)  Qixi^  V)cl«  ^rs?^ 
around  tbeSr  feet,  are  somewhat  changed.    Oiv  e^«r^  v^\<b^^ 
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same  features,  only  on  a  diminished  scale,  come  before  theii 
sight.  Still  are  they  in  the  wilderness.  Their  position  may 
in  a  measure  be  conceived,  if  attention  is  given  to  the  following 
passage,  condensed  from  the  scientific  trayeller,  Kussegger. 

**  We  approached  Jebel  Moyle.  Eager  to  reach  the  fountain 
that  I  might  gsdn  a  draught  of  something  like  sweet  water, 
I  hurried  from  the  caravan,  and  was  precipitated  over  the 
head  of  my  beast,  which  in  the  haste  stumbled  and  felL  At 
length  I  dragged  my  injured  frame  to  the  well,  and  uodn 
bushes  and  trees,  which  grew  around  it,  took  repose  and  found 
invigoration.  In  the  evening  a  heavy  storm  came  on. 
Having  lain  down  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  wearied  with 
fatigue  and  pain,  I  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  a  torreiit  of 
rain.  Wet  to  my  skin,  I  retired  within  a  cave  ;  but  ^b»  nia 
rose  even  into  my  refuge ;  torrents  rushed  down  on  all  aideis 
the  stones  which  they  bore  with  them  made  a  foarfbl 
and  soon  the  elevated  spot  where  our  tent  stood  became 
island.  As  the  storm  grew  more  terrific,  the  water  rose 
and  higher,  so  that  our  packages  were  carried  away,  and  I 
was  compelled  for  safety  to  bind  myself  to  the  nearest  ttem. 
Next  morning  the  sun  rose  over  the  mountains  in  a  elondlMi 
sky  J  but  from  the  state  of  the  soil  and  the  wUd  tonentii  it 
was  not  till  past  midday  that  we  could  resume  oar  tcmbt. 
By  the  evening  we  had  reached  the  northern  spnr  of  JeW 
Moyle.  Next  morning  it  was  so  cold  that  I  prefi^red  to  pn- 
ceed  a  couple  of  hours  on  foot.  The  evening  was  introduoed  Iff 
another  storm.  Meanwhile,  through  vales  and  over  hills,  we 
were  drawing  near  Palestine.  In  Wady  Erheba  we  caught 
our  first  view  of  the  land ;  Jebel  Halil  (Hebron)  tobo  before 
us  in  the  remote  distance.  We  now  everywhere  obserred 
proofo  that  the  wilderness  was  about  to  end ;  particles  of  day 
were  intermingled  with  the  sand,  giving  rise  to  less  scan^ 
vegetation ;  entire  plains  were  covered  with  brushwood ;  the 
seaK>nion  began  to  display  its  tulip-like  leaves ;  and  among 
the  hills  we  met  with  corn.  When  the  next  day  broken  we 
found  the  cold  severe  and  the  dew  considerable.  The  way 
conducted  us  into  a  pleasing  vale ;  and  after  travelling  two 
hours  in  the  same  direction,  we  found  ourselves  out  of  the 
confines  of  the  desert*  Well  could  I  conceive  how  joyful 
were  the  hearts  of  t\ifi  lsnjb^V»&  ^\ys(i  V>ck£^  %w«  Mciam  g^reen 
vales  and  plains  stretciun^  wX^^ift^x^  \>[i«a  «^^r 
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N  the  Israelites,  after  their  long  and  dreary  marcli  from 
Slnal,  stood  on  the  sonthem  borders  of  Palestine,  hoping  soon 
to  take  poBsession  of  their  long-expected  inlicrllance,  tbo  land 
was  held  hy  Torious  tribes,  known  under  the  general  name  of 
Ctnaonites.  Current  views  of  etbnologj  TC^rteaeoS,  ft^i 
Ckiuumitea  aa  deNvndants  of  Ham.    If  deHceuAfisi^^a  q1  ^mu.. 
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they  were  of  inferior  blood,  and  could  scarcely  oppose  an 
effectual  resistance  to  the  invading  Hebrews.  Fhilolog^ical 
investigations,  however,  claim,  at  least  for  the  Fhoenidaiis,  an 
identity  of  origin  with  the  Hebrew  Shemites,  since  the  Ian* 
gnages  of  the  two  nations  are  unquestionably  similar.  Tet 
while  Canaan  had  8hemitic  inhabitants,  it  was  not  withoot 
Hamitic  blood.  As  a  species  of  foreland  to  Asia,  and  an 
immediate  neighbour  of  Africa,  Palestine,  in  consequence  of 
its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  to  its  being  by  its  physical  for- 
mation a  kind  of  natural  stronghold,  drew  into  its  sheltering 
and  prolific  vales,  and  along  its  extended  and  convenient  sea- 
board, wave  after  wave  of  population,  which  came  from  the 
east  and  from  the  south,  propelled  by  active  agencies,  of 
which  traces  show  themselves  in  the  very  dawn  of  histoiy. 
From  the  mixture  of  races  which  took  place  on  its  soil,  a 
manly  and  vigorous  strength  would  be  begotten,  which  eaaU 
not  fail  to  make  the  land  powerful  and  rich.  It  was,  thoe- 
fore,  vnih  no  contemptible  enemy  that  the  Israelites  had  to 
deal.  In  a  country  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
civilisation,  the  occupants  of  Canaan  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  social  life.  They^  at 
least  in  part,  dwelt  in  towns,  many  of  which  were  stvongly 
fortified.  They  possessed  the  high  advantages  of  aiilitHy 
organisation ;  nor  were  they  vnthout  the  yet  higher  advan- 
tages of  civil  government ;  for  while  in  part  they  were  vnder 
regal  dominion,  they  were  also  associated  in  a  speeies  of 
commonwealth ;  and  though  the  states  with  which  the  land 
was  covered  were  generally  independent  as  well  as  small,  yet 
they  had  learned  the  art  of  combining  for  common  purposesi 
and  formed  confederacies  when  assailed  by  foreign  enemies. 
The  approach  of  Moses,  if  sudden,  was  not  unexpected. 
With  due  warning,  they  had  had  sufficient  time  for  prepaia- 
tion,  and  the  very  renown  which  accompanied  the  name  of 
Israel  wherever  it  was  borne,  had  rendered  precautionary  and 
defensive  measures  the  more  imperative. 

THE  ESPIAL  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Not  inconsiderately,  therefore,  could  the  leader  of  Lnd 

venture  to  pass  the  Ihie  which  separated  the  parched  wild8^ 

nesfi  from  the  verdaut  \\^\wi^  cS.  Cwv^^a,   l\i  order  to  gaia 

an  acquaintance  "with.  t\i^  \«ai^  wv^  \\.^YD^s^^«si\]&;>&ft 
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ttrelye  heads  of  Israel,  one  from  each  tribe,  and  directed  them 
to  fiiZTey  the  whole  country,  firom  the  southern  district  near 
which  the  forces  stood.  Fear  led  to  the  expedition,  and  nnder 
the  influence  of  fear  was  it  accomplished.  By  that  influence 
farmidable  objects  became  more  formidable,  and  popular 
traditions  were  received  as  facts.  Fear  is  the  parent  of 
cowardice.  Hence  *'  the  evil  report "  made  by  the  spies  on 
their  return.  It  was  early  in  the  month  of  September* 
when  they  left  the  camp.  The  barley  and  the  wheat  had  been 
fblly  gathered  in,  and  the  vintage  was  about  to  commence.  It 
was  a  hot  season.  The  face  of  the  country  was  dry  and 
uncovered,  save  where  the  vine  spread  abroad  its  luxuriance. 
The  limestone  rocks  reflected  the  sun's  rays  with  ardent 
effblgence.  Yet  the  heat  was  not  oppressive  to  men  who  had 
so  long  and  so  recently  been  used  to  the  fierceness  of  the 
niinmer  suns  of  the  Peninsula.  To  them,  indeed,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  was  smiling. 

Scarcely  had  they  begun  their  secret  way,  when  with  glad 
eyes  they  beheld  ig  trees  growing  abundantly  along  their 
path,  llie  pomegranate,  too,  yielded  her  delicious  fruit.  But 
•what  was  their  surprise  when,  on  nearing  Hebron,  they 
beluld  a  profusion  of  grapes  &r  surpassing  in  size,  beauty, 
and  flavour,  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  the  land 
of  the  Nile.  However,  they  journeyed  on,  using  the  utmost 
speed  that  self-protection  would  allow,  and  passed  to  the 
north-eastem  extremity  of  Canaan.f 

Betuming  to  the  camp,  they  reported  their  impressions. 
"The  land,"  said  they,  "is  a  good  land— yes,  a  very  good 

•  Numb.  ziiL  20:  "Now  the  time  was  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  gnpea.** 
This  is  eonfirmed  by  the  foot  that  the  spies  brought  baek  a  duster  of  gmpM-- 
thftt  it,  <tf  grapes  all  bat  fUlly  ripe,  whenoe  we  may  approximate  to  the  time 
qpent  in  the  Journey.  Had  they  been  quite  ripe  they  could  not  have  been  borne 
an  a  pole,  as  they  were.  As,  then,  the  Israelites  reached  Eadesh  late  in  August 
or  early  in  September,  and  as  they  left  Horeb  in  April-May,  so  they  ocenpied 
UatB  mottths  in  their  Journey  aorots  the  desert.  Henoe  it  appears  that  the  eleyoi 
dsya  from  Horeb  to  Eadesh  mentioned  in  Deut.  L  2,  denotes  the  distance  or  time 
ordinarily  spent,  not  the  time  actually  spent  by  Hoses  and  his  people. 

^  Hamath,  under  the  Greeks  called  Epiphania,  a  Tery  ancient  city  at  the  foot 
of  Antilebanon,  on  the  Orontes,  now  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Bealdea  Hamath,  Rehob  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  text.  (Numb.  xiiL  21.)  There 
mm  two  places  of  the  name,  both  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  of  which  one  became 
a  Leritieal  city,  while  the  other  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites. 
(Jn4flr.  i.  82.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  Rehob  ot  1\m  taX.  V^TKyu^^^af^. 
zfs.  S8,  80.) 
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\ 

land ;  witness  this  splendid  fruit,  which,  though  cut  here  in 
the  south,  two  of  us  found  no  light  hurden.**  "  But  what  of 
the  cities  ?  "  "  The  cities  are  Tory  large,  and  strongly  fortified." 
**  And  the  inhabitants  ?  "  *'  In  part  you  all  know  them,  fox 
judge  of  our  alarm  when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
our  enemies,  the  Amalekites.  The  land  swarms  with  human 
beings.  Along  the  highlands  dwell  the  Hittites,  the  JebnsiteB, 
and  the  Amorites,  and  the  sea-coast  is  held  by  the  Canaan- 
ites/'  Excitement  seems  to  have  been  spreading  rapidly  as 
these  words  were  uttered.  Fearing  that  dejection,  if  not 
despondency,  might  ensue,  Caleb,  one  of  the  twelve,  inte^ 
posed,  and  with  brave  words  called  on  the  people  to  "  go  19 
at  once,*  and  possess  the  land ; ''  declaring,  "  We  are  well  able 
to  overcome  it."  "No!  no!''  was  emphatically  pronouneed 
by  the  greater  part  of  his  companions.  ''  No,  the  people  are 
stronger  than  we ;  they  are  men  of  great  stature ;  nay,  we  saw 
the  giants,  the  sons  of  giants,  there ;  and  we  were  in  our  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight ;  besides, 
the  land  is  pestilential !  "• 

REBELLION     AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT. 

The  majority  prevailed,  and  the  invasion  was  abandcmed. 
But  how  describe  the  grief  and  despair  of  the  people  ?  Thus^ 
then,  their  only  hope  was  destroyed.  Such  a  result,  after  such 
dangers,  sufferings,  and  toils !  For  such  a  result  had  thej 
traversed  that  arid  and  scorching  desert  for  the  space  of  three 
months.  The  camp  was  speedily  filled  with  confusion ; 
weeping  and  wailing  prevailed  all  the  night ;  friends  deplored 
their  hard  lot  to  friends;  the  bereaved  angrily  demanded 
whether  it  was  for  this  they  had  lost  their  loved  ones ;  on 
every  side  were  heard  ejaculations  of  the  bitterest  disappcnnt- 
ment  and  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  "  Would  God,"  said 
these,  «  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt ! "  «  Would  God," 
said  those,  **  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness ! "  The  discontent 
spread  like  fiames  in  a  primeval  forest.  Soon  there  arose  the 
general  cry,  "  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this 
land  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives  and  our  children  should 
be  a  prey?  Were  it  not  better  for  us  to  retain  into 
Egypt?" 

+  •*  A  land  that  catetki  \kp  i\a  V3x\iaX>\X«uW»    1^  *viv\KtYK«»»«ii  ^d»n^^a>«* 
rests  on  Rabbinical  auUioilty. 
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That  last  word  struck  on  the  heart  of  Moses  with  alarm. 
"  Egypt  ?  Yes,  alas!  it  is  there,  close  on  our  western  side,  and 
wayfarers  thence  pass  through  the  camp  every  day;  who 
knows  hut  that  the  cry  may  he  borne  down  to  Pharaoh's  ears  ? 
What  then  P  Are  all  my  hopes  to  be  frustrated  ?  Am  I  to 
abandon  my  enterprise  when,  as  it  seemed,  near  its  completion  ? 
Are  the  people,  then,  to  exchange  the  house  of  Ood  for  the 
house  of  bondage  ?  And,  oh !  worse,  worse !  are  they  willing 
to  do  so?  Of  their  own  accord  do  they  propose  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  priests  ?  Nay,  behold ! 
they  assemble  to  elect  another  leader,  shouting  as  they  gather 
together,  *  Let  us  return  into  Egypt ! ' " 

Impelled  by  the  sight,  and  by  his  irrepressible  distress, 
Moses  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  with  Aaron  threw  himself  on 
his  face  before  the  assembly.  As  the  heads  of  the  nations  lay 
ilippliant  on  the  ground,  Caleb,  now  joined  by  Joshua,  began 
to  rend  his  garments  for  sorrow,  and  said :  "  The  land,  which 
we  passed  through  to  search  it,  is  an  exceeding  good  land.  If 
the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will  bring  us  into  this  land, 
and  give  it  us ;  a  land  which  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 
Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  ye  the  people 
of  the  land;  for  they  are  bread  for  us :  their  defence  is  departed 
from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us :  fear  them  not." 

The  encouragements  and  entreaties  were  alike  nugatory. 
•*  Stone  them !  stone  them !  "  arose  on  every  side.  The  stones 
were  already  raised,  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  their  wrath  fell.  The  silence  was  but  momentary, 
for  soon  the  air  echoed  with  these  tremendous  words :  **  How 
long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  how  long  will  it  be  ere  they 
believe  me,  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  showed  among 
them  ?  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence,  and  disinherit 
them."  Then,  as  if  under  the  weight  of  a  great  thought, 
Moses  rose  slowly  and  reverently  from  the  earth,  and,  looking 
solemnly  upwards,  said :  "  Now  if  thou  shalt  kill  this  people, 
then  the  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  say, 
Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the 
land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them 
in  the  wilderness.  And  now,  pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the 
iniquity  of  this  people,  according  unto  the  ^Q^\»xi»«:&  ^1  ^Cc£^ 
mercy."    And  the  Lord  said  :  "  I  have  pardo^i^di  Wi^iat^\i%  \» 
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thy  word ;  yet  because  these  men  which  have  seen  my  gloryi 
and  my  miracles  which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wUdemeis, 
have  tempted  me  now  these  ten  times,  and  have  not  heaikened 
unto  my  voice,  surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land ;  all  save  Caleb 
and  Joshua  shall  perish.  Turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  shall  your 
children  wander  for  forty  years,  and  your  carcases  shall  fidl  in 
the  desert." 

Scarcely  was  the  awfiil  denunciation  uttered,  when  a  pledge 
of  its  fulfilment  was  seen,  for  those  men  that  brought  the  erii 
report  died  by  the  plague  under  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  A 
sudden  sorrow  seized  every  heart ;  contrition  spread  frcMOi  rank 
to  rank.  Early  next  morning  rash  presumption  made  an  effinrt 
to  blot  out  that  day's  fatal  transgression.  Yes,  they  wiii 
invade  the  country.  In  confused  masses  the  people  ascend  the 
neighbouring  highlands.  In  vain  does  Moses  remonstrate. 
The  invaders  hurry  forward,  but  soon  encountered  by  the 
natives,  are  ignominiously  driven  back.* 

Here  the  threads  of  the  history  are  few  and  dim.  Over  the 
former  part  of  a  period  of  nearly  eight-and-thirty  years  there 
rests  an  almost  unbroken  cloud.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done 
is  to  offer  a  few  probabilities,  and  narrate  the  one  or  two 
recorded  incidents. 

The  defeat  suffered  by  the  presumptuous  invaders  nmy  have 
suppressed  their  rebellious  spirit.  A  heavy  punishment  hid 
been  inflicted,  an  oppressive  threat  hung  like  a  thunder  doad 
over  the  immediate  future.  Dejection  ensued,  and  the  conse- 
quent stagnancy  produced  quiet  and  a  sullen  acqniesoenee. 
Probably,  at  the  return  of  the  spring,  the  Amalekites  made  tn 
attempt  to  drive  the  intruders  back,  or  even  to  destroy  them; 
for,  certainly,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  natives  of  CSanaan 
would  tranquilly  endure  so  dangerous  a  neighbour  in  their 
borders.    If,  as  some  have  thought,  the  Israelites  made  Kadeeh 

*  Numb.  ziv.  To  Hormah  says  the  Scripture.  Hormah,  formerlj  Zei^atb 
(Jadg.  1.  17),  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Sti 
southern  boundary.  As  the  Israelites  were  repulsed  to  Hbnmah,  they  aunt  hen 
penetrated  to  a  considerable  distance  into  Canaan.  Obviously,  bobm  time  nast 
haye  been  spent  in  the  attempt.  If  the  passage  in  Numb.  zsi.  1—3,  mMj  It 
inserted  here,  the  Israelites  may  hare  at  first  gained  adrantages.  Putting  An0 
tilings  together,  we  get  the  idea  of  a  short  campaign.  Probably  tbe  vpfntA 
of  winter  may  have  aided  l\id  CaxAxmXAa*,  «sii  ^«:s«  «•  V<»isQr  time  aaast  kt 
allowed  than  the  aaper&cial  api^eucwuQe  <9l  >i)i^«  tkaxt^>»^V^^uii&i^^i^«<fl^ie^ 

^)  would  seem  to  imply. 
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a  kiiid  of  centre,  to  which,  while  they  wandered  up  and  down 
in  the  desert,  they  returned  ever  and  anon,  or  in  which  they 
set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  merely  dispersed  their  adult  and 
vigorous  males  through  the  wilderness,  perhaps  to  seek  for 
food,  perhaps  to  seek  for  plunder;  then,  probably,  they  suo- 
oeeded  in  repelling  their  assailants,  at  least  so  as  to  be  able, 
with  constant  precaution,  to  hold  their  position,  and  prevent 
their  bands  from  being  utterly  disorganised.  And  if  they 
gained  even  a  modified  success,  we  can  understand  how,  in 
rwovering  their  self-confidence,  they  again  became  contuma- 
cious, and  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  incidents  which  ensue, 
broke  out  into  rebellion  against  their  divinely-appointed 
leader. 

A  most  serious  insurrectionary  movement  was  that  which 
was  headed  by  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  The  intensity  of 
the  prevalent  dissatisfaction  is  learnt  from  the  fact  that  with 
this  outbreak  there  were  connected  so  many  as  **  two  hundred 
and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  famous  in  the  congregation, 
men  of  renown."*  It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  popular  spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  polity  was  already  actively  at  work  in  the  com- 
munity, and  how  it  affected  the  tone  of  the  revolters.  In  the 
oriental  governments  generally,  revolutions  are  produced  by 
the  successful  ambition  of  powerful  satraps  or  favoured  cour- 
tiers, having  their  support  as  well  as  their  origin  in  what,  in 
our  western  phraseology,  would  be  called  the  aristocracy.  The 
rising,  however,  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  if  aristocratic 
in  its  source,  was  popular  in  its  principles,  for  not  only  did  it 
ohaige  Moses  with  unjustifiable  assumption,  but  also  alleged 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  equality  of  all  Israelites :  "  Ye 
take  too  much  upon  you  (Moses  and  Aaron),  seeing  all  the 
oongregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is 
among  them ;  wherefore  then  lift  ye  up  yourselves  above  the 
oongngation  of  the  Lord  ? "  (Verse  3.)  What  deserves  our 
wonder  here  is  that  a  principle  of  government,  which  has  been 
aoooonted  among  the  latest  discoveries  of  political  science, 
sliOQld  have  been  developed  and  practically  carried  into  opera- 
tion in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  above  three  thousand  years  ago. 
And  those  who  cherish  a  feeling  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
human  equality  here  presented,  would  do  well  to  observe  and 
to  bear  in  xecoUeotion  that  the  idea  came  m\.o  eK^s^-^^oft^^SL^ 

*  Numb.  xvl.  1,  Bec^. 
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took  root  and  bore  good  frait,  under  the  fosterings  and  tlu 
restraints  of  a  theocracy,  which  involved  the  immediate  aetioo 
of  the  Almighty  in  human  affairs.  The  working  of  the  prin- 
ciple, however,  in  the  instance  before  us,  has  little  in  it  to  give 
satisfaction.  Bepublican  in  principle,  the  movement  was  in 
spirit  and  aim  revolutionary.  It  was  an  uprising  of  dissatlBfied 
ambition  to  supplant  Moses  and  Aaron.  He,  however,  who  had 
so  often  made  an  effectual  appeal  to  God,  was  in  the  present 
emergency  not  without  a  sufficient  resource.  His  authority 
being  disputed  and  a  rival  authority  put  forward,  Moses  pro- 
posed an  ordeal.  "Let  God  decide  betwixt  you  and  me.  This 
do ;  take  ye  censers,  Korah  and  all  his  company  ;  and  put  fin 

therein,  and  put  incense  in  them  before  the  Lord 

And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  be  thou  and  all  thy  company 
before  the  Lord,  thou  and  they  and  Aaron  to-morrow." 

And  they  took  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  fire  in  them, 
and  laid  incense  thereon,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  with  Moses  and  Aaron.  But  Korah, 
intending  to  intimidate  and  overbear  those  leaders,  gathered 
against  them  all  the  congregation.  Then  flashed  forth  the 
glory  of  the  Lord ;  and  a  voice  said  to  the  hero  and  his  prophet: 
"  Separate  yourselves  Irom  among  this  congregation  that  I  may 
consume  them."  Alarmed  and  distressed,  the  leaders  put  up  a 
plea  of  pity,  saying,  "  O  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and  wilt  thou  be  wroth  with  all  the 
congregation  ?  "  The  reply  was  :  "  Bid  the  congregation  retire 
from  around  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.' 
It  was  done.  Those  rebels  stood  in  the  door  of  their  tenti, 
and  their  wives  and  their  sons  and  their  little  children,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  them 
up,  and  they  perished  from  among  the  congregation :  "  and  thoe 
came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  consumed  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense."  Yet  so  strong  and  to 
deeply-seated  was  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  that  the  next  day 
all  the  congregation  uttered  murmurs  on  the  special  ground 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  had  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord.  , 
Then  was  a  plague  sent.  The  plague  raged  on  all  handi^ 
when,  at  the  bidding  of  Moses,  Aaron  seized  a  censer,  and 
rushing  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  offered  an  atonement 
and  stayed  the  peBtiletice. 

The  ordeal  of  tlie  cexxseia  \i«A  \aB^%ft.  VcwHSaft  v^M&afiss^^ 
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the  rebels,  but  it  had  not  di^ely  designated  the  man  chosen 
of  God  for  the  priesthood.  Consequently,  Moses  ordained 
Another  appeal  to  the  Divine  Will.  Twelve  rods,  one  from 
each  tribe,  having  inscribed  thereon  the  names  of  the  several 
princes,  the  rod  of  Levi  bearing  the  name  of  Aaron,  were  laid 
up  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  ark  of  the 
testimony.  Of  these  twelve  rods,  one  was  to  blossom.  The 
bearer  of  that  rod  was  the  priest  chosen  of  God.  On  the 
morrow,  when  Moses  entered  the  sanctuary,  his  eyes  were 
arrested  by  Aaron's  rod,  for  lo !  **  it  was  budded,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds."  He  took  the  rods  and  bore 
them  forth ;  and  when  he  showed  them  to  the  congregation, 
they  exclaimed,  in  overpowering  amazement,  "We  die,  we 
perish,  we  all  perish." 

Thus  was  the  spirit  of  rebellion  once  more  overborne.  But 
how  long  will  obedience  be  in  the  ascendant  P  We  have  no 
means  to  measure  the  interval.  Equally  are  we  destitute  of 
fiacts  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  empty  spaces  which  the  chrono- 
logy compels  us  here  to  suppose.  During  this  long  series  of 
unchronicled  years,  Israel  may  have  wandered  up  and  down  in 
the  wilderness,  still  retaining  some  hold  on  Kadesh.  Near  the 
end  of  the  **  forty  years  "  of  doom,  and  when  now  the  genera- 
tion of  adults  had  nearly  died  out,  and  when,  too,  Moses  began 
to  be  assured  that  the  day  of  redemption  for  Israel  drew  nigh, 
he  may  have  summoned  the  congregation  to  assemble  at  their 
gathering-place.  Certainly,  the  whole  people  are  found  in 
Kadesh  in  the  first  month,  in  probably  the  year  B.C.  1453,*  or 
two  years  before  the  death  of  their  wise  and  heroic  leader. 
Since  that  leader  had  assumed  the  command  of  those  toiling 
slaves  on  the  Nile,  what  changes  had  they  undergone,  and 
how  greatly  superior  the  new  generation !  Yet  the  leaven  of 
mirighteousness  had  not  wholly  disappeared.  The  congregation 
was  afflicted  by  a  dearth  of  water — ^the  dreariest  of  calamities 
in  that  parched  and  thirsty  land.  The  people  suffered  dread- 
fully ;  yet  why  chide  with  Moses  ?  True,  too  true,  their  plea : 
**  This  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pome- 
granates ;  neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink ; "  yet  not  for 

*  Aeoording  to  the  xuvaal  chronology,    ^e  aetoal  date  will,  of  oonnie,  depend 
on  the  year  of  the  Exode.    That  year  LepsioB  fiz?ii  in  1814  b.c,  bat  Coleman 
in  1586  B.C.    (**HiAtorical  Text  Book,"  p.  43.)    Oplniona  -v«n  ^  m>Mii^  ^O&aX 
natU  amoe  approach  to  certfdntj  be  made,  it  ie  iriw  and  laSe  \o  aAQciKt^NA  S)dj^ 
dmtee  giren  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible. 
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his  own  purposes,  bat  in  obedience  to  God,  had  Moses  brought 
them  thither.  And  now,  even  now,  was  all  to  be  lost?  In 
very  deed  all  did  depend  on  the  turn  which  the  congregadoa 
now  took.  If  they  turned  to  the  left,  they  in  a  few  bout 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  and — ^ia  servile  bonds  I 
If  they  turned  to  the  right,  they  had  a  long  and  fearful  and 
perilous  journey  before  them,  and — the  land  of  God's  own 
promise.  Which  road  will  they  prefer?  Suppose  not  tbs 
choice  an  easy  one.  In  a  spirit  of  compassion  Moses  msk 
the  crisis.  He  knew  what  the  people  suffered.  His  aj^eal 
to  God  on  their  behalf  brought  the  requisite  inAtructLons  and 
authority.  He  took  the  staff  wherewith  he  smote  the  1^ 
and  smiting  the  rock  as  it  stood  there,  the  water  came  est 
abundantly,  and  the  congregation  drank  and  also  their  betsta 
In  this  event  Moses  and  Aaron  committed  an  offSence  whiok 
is  not  clearly  set  forth,  and  which  can  scarcely  have  consisted 
in  any  outward  act.  The  sin  is  described  in  these  terms :  **  Ys 
believed  me  not,  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.''  The  essence,  then,  of  the  transgression  lay  in  a 
want  of  faith,  and  in  such  a  want  of  futh  as  lessened  the 
Divine  honour  in  the  people's  minds.  The  guilt  was  in  iti 
nature  visible  to  Him  only  who  sees  and  knows  the  heart 
And,  in  form,  the  guilt  seems  to  have  been  a  less  complete  and 
calm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  men  who  had  passed  through  a  discipline  io 
truly  Divine  as  theirs  had  been.  This  deficiency,  howevsTi 
must  be  marked  by  God's  disapprobation,  lest  it  should  grow 
into  an  evil  example.  Therefore,  both  Moses  and  Aaron  wen 
appointed  to  die  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan. 

THE  THBEE  BOUTES  TO  CANAAN. 

At  length  the  time  came  to  make  a  decisive  attempt  to  enter 
Canaan.  Three  roads  offered  themselves.  The  first  and  ths 
shortest  was  that  which  led  directly  northward,  and  by  which 
the  abortive  attempt  had  been  made  above  thirty  years  heSon, 
The  failure  did  not  recommend  a  renewed  effort.  The  second 
and  the  shorter  of  the  two  remaining  roads  ran  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Hor,  through  Selah,*  better  known  by  its  later  namei 
Petra,  and  up  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
third  and  longest  xoad  \^  ToxiiSi^  ^<&  i^isc^^  «ck!i  ^t  the  ensteni 
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of  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  northwards  to  the  pMns  of 
Moab  and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  As  the  first  road  was 
impossible,  the  second  became  desirahle.  Bat  it  was  possessed 
\j  the  Edomites,  throogh  whose  territory  it  ran,  forming  the 
(^nnel  of  communication  between  northern  Arabia  and 
Mesopotamia  in  the  east,  and  the  Tallej  of  the  Nile  on  the 
west.  Wonld  Edom  give  Israel  a  safe  passage  through  his 
dominions  9  The  favour  was  not  too  much  to  ask,  for  Edom 
•ad  Israel  were  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor,  Abraham. 
A  civil  request  was  accordingly  made,  accompanied  by  assur- 
ftiiees  that  the  wanderers  would  confine  themselves  to  the 
Ugbways,  and  carefully  abstain  from  injury.  The  entreaty 
fidted.  Refusal  was  followed  up  by  force.  Edom  even  quitted 
his  territories,  to  drive  back  the  troublesome  suppliant.  Yet 
immediately  afterwards  the  Israelites  appeared  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Hor,  near  the  very  ravine  by  which  they  had 
asked  permission  to  pass. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  may  be  attributable  to  the  vicis- 
sitades  of  war.  Israel  may  have  forced  a  passage  as  far  as 
the  base  of  Hor,  and  yet  may  have  been  compelled  to  retire. 
If  this  is  a  correct  view,  there  arises  the  question,  whether, 
from  Mount  Hor,  the  Israelites  passed  down  through  the 
Arabah,  or  made  their  way  by  the  vnldemess  of  Zin,  down  to 
Esion-geber?  The  determination  of  the  question  is  by  no 
means  easy,  though  the  latter  route  seems  favoured  by  the 
statement  in  the  book  of  Judges:  *'Then  they  went  along 
duongh  the  vdldemess  and  compassed  the  land  of  Edom."* 
Anything  like  exactitude  in  the  line  of  route  here  taken  by  the 
Hebrews  is  unattainable,  so  imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  political  geography  of  the  district.  The  boundaries  of 
Edom  varied  at  different  epochs.  At  one  time  f  its  dominions 
extended  over  the  entire  land  bounded  by  the  south  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  in  the  north,  and  the  north  end  of  the  Red  Sea 
in  the  south.  Sometimes,  however,  Edom  is  identified  with 
Mcnmt  Seir,  the  same  as  the  range  of  mountainous  lands  which, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  plateaux  of  Perea,  suddenly  break 
down  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  But  if  Edom 
•|id  Seir  were  at  one  time  coincident,  undoubtedly  the  moun- 
taineers of  Seir  would  command  the  vale  of  Arabah  eX  \k«y£ 
feet  I  nor  Bcarcely  leas  certain  is  it  that  tke^  N9Qxi\ii  \An^ 

•JadgeaxLia,      ♦  1  Kings U. 26 •,  2 CSkuroa. ^Va. AT . 
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dominion  oTer  the  line  of  hills  mnning  parallel  with  thcor  owB 
mountains,  enclosing  the  Arabah  in  its  western  side.  If  80^ 
how  improbable  that  the  Edomites  woald  permit  the  Hebrews 
to  encamp  in  the  Arabah.  In  the  Arabah,  then,  Kadesh  ean 
scarcely  have  been.  But  if  not  in  the  Arabah,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  western  side  of  the  Arabah.  Sach  is  the  position 
in  which  we  have  placed  Kadesh.  With  Kadesh  in  the  desert 
of  Zin,  or  on  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  we  can  well  understand 
the  request  Israel  made  for  a  passage  through  Edom,  for  Israel 
was  clearly  beyond  the  territories  of  Edom.  Eqaally  can  we 
understand  the  scriptural  statement  that  <'Edom  came  wt 
against  him  (Israel)  with  much  people."  Not  so,  however,  if 
Kadesh  is  fixed  in  the  Arabah,  for  then  already  would  Israel 
have  been  within  the  dominions  of  Edom.  And  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Arabah  was  only  near  Edom,  the  proximity 
would  have  been  intolerable  to  both  Edom  and  IsraeL  Is  it 
likely  that  Edom  would  have  endured,  and  perhaps  for  many 
years,  so  powerful  and  dangerous  a  neighbour?  Is  it  also 
likely  that  Israel  would  have  felt  at  ease  immediately  under 
the  eagle  beak  of  Edom?  The  moment  we  in  the  reocvd 
find  the  two  "brethren"  in  avowed  relationship,  we  find 
them  in  actual  or  threatened  hostilities.  Not  unreasonably, 
then,  we  infer  that,  from  the  first  approach  of  Israel  to  the 
wilderness  of  Zin,  Edom  either  feared  or  menaced,  or  botii 
feared  and  menaced,  Israel,  while  Israel  was  equally  hostile  to 
Edom.  These  hostile  relations  serve  also  to  make  it  probaUe 
that,  on  being  refused,  Israel  resolved  to  cat  himself  away 
through  Edom  ;  but,  suffering  defeat,  was  necessitated  to  make 
bis  way  round  the  gulf  of  Allah,  and  so  march  along  the 
flank  of  Mount  Seir.* 

THE  ARABAH  AND  MOUNT  HOE. 

Before  we  follow  the  Israelites  in  their  route,  we  must  make 
the  reader  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  general  features  of 
the  country.  Two  objects  specially  deserve  attention^-tiie 
Arabah  and  Mount  Hor.  The  Arabah,  stretching  from  the 
lake  Asphaltites  to  Ailah,  a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying   from  five  to  fifteen,  is  the 

*  To  render  ttieae  topogtav1ci\<^\  ^<&\aX!A,  «&'«^^1  «&  Qthera  that  are  given  Id 
the  progress  of  tbe  naixalvve,  V.u\e\\\^\^Q,  ^2q.^  \««dfft  \&  xwqwKift^sft^ri\.M>rat. 
salt  a  map  of  the  Pemnaula. 
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bbern  termination  of  the  long  crevasse  or  chasm  which, 
log  a  bed  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  rons  from  the 
reme  southern  point  of  Lebanon.  This  southern  termina- 
L  of  the  immense  valley  rises  gradually  from  the  south  and 
north,  \mtil  it  reaches  its  maximum  height,  at  about  30^ 
th  latitude,  where  the  watershed  stands  nearly  500  feet 
ve  the  sea-level.  On  either  side  rises  a  range  of  per- 
dicular  heights,  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  feet  in 
ration — the  eastern  line  being  the  more  elevated  and 
tsive.  The  walls  are  continually  broken  by  ravines  down 
Ich,  in  the  rainy  season,  rush  temporary  torrents,  which 
ry  everything  before  them.  The  surface  of  the  district  is 
the  most  part  barren,  but  here  and  there  vegetation 
rishes,  and  some  of  the  lateral  valleys  are  richly  covered, 
us  the  traveller  makes  his  way  along  the  Arabah  towards 
ant  Hor,  he  passes  on  either  side  huge,  massive,  and  dreary- 
dng  mountain  flanks,  and  finds  himself  gradually  ascending 
»  a  labyrinthine  region  of  towering  yet  somewhat  flattened 
i;hts.  Now  granite  and  porphyry  come  into  view;  then 
Istohe  prevails ;  while  sometimes  the  two  are  in  some  sort 
rmingled.  The  sandstone  masses  have  received  a  variety 
lurious  forms  from  the  action  of  the  elements.  Here  is  a 
y  of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  at  Home;  another  mass 
imbles  an  immense  palace ;  while  in  a  third  place  a  veritable 
.b  has  been  excavated.  By  and  bye  Mount  Hor  opens  on 
sight — a  huge,  sombre,  castellated  building,  surely  erected 
:e  to  give  Edom  the  mastery  of  the  land.  Let  us,  in 
Bght,  ascend  to  the  summit  of  this  Mount  Hor,  or,  as  the 
,bs  call  it,  Jebel  Haroun — Aaron's  Mount.  As  you  go 
rards,  mark  that  the  body  of  the  mountain  is  of  sandstone, 
.-coloured — bright,  dark,  yellow,  blue,  and  even  red  stripes 
oing  now  parallel,  now  one  into  another,  now  together, 
rays  very  multiform.  The  stripes,  you  see,  are  now  broad, 
'  narrow,  now  straight,  now  curved ;  sometimes,  especially 
i,  at  our  flrst  ascent,  giving  the  walls  the  appearance  of  a 
teL  The  grains,  gathering  into  masses,  build  themselves 
into  those  round  towers  and  domes,  in  the  interior  of 
oh  concentric  circles  twist  their  diverse  colours.  You 
ember  that  the  base,  to  the  height  of  from  one  to  two 
dred  feet,  consists  of  perpendicular  &ttata,^<(^^Xk%'^'^Ssi 
h  Buoh  forms  as  the  granite  mountains  oi  ^\s^  wcL^iiJOMEt 
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parts  of  Arabia  Petraea.  Above  these  the  strata  are  horiiontiL 
Now  that  we  are  near  the  top,  the  two  summits  appear ;  titt 
higher  and  more  northerly  surmoanted  by  that  white  cirodir 
edifice  known  as  Aaron's  tomb.  It  stands,  yon  are  awire, 
immediately  above  Wady  Mousa,  having  Selah  on  the  sootii- 
east.  That  place,  however,  with  all  its  interest,  we  most 
leave  nndescrib  ed,  for  we  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  existenee 
when  Israel  journeyed  through  these  monntainoot  regions. 
However,  let  us  look  around.  You  see  on  yonder  lower  Bammit^ 
which  commands  this  spot,  a  small  knot  of  men.  They  an 
Arabs,  sacrificing  a  goat  in  honour  of  Aaron.  Here  is  a 
cluster  of  cypress  trees,  and  what  beauty  is  displayed  by  those 
fine  red  anemones !  There  are  cistuses,  too,  in  bloom !  Then 
look  at  those  handsome  pines.  Those  potsherds  scattered  up 
and  down,  and  those  curious  constructions  in  that  ravine,  may 
be  the  remnants  of  a  convent  which,  it  is  known,  once  crowned 
one  of  the  less  elevated  points  of  this  ancient  natural  sanctnaiy. 
A  fit  spot  for  Christian  worship !  I  love  those  clusters  d 
religious  associations  which  run  back  through  revolving 
centuries.  The  place  is  a  solitude  now;  a  solitude  it  alwajs 
was;  but  many  a  human  pulse  has  beaten  where  we  stand; 
many  a  sigh  has  a  sense  of  sin  extorted  from  hnmaa 
souls  here;  and  oh,  what  a  busy  scene  was  that  whei 
the  teeming  thousands  of  Israel  hurried  to  and  fro  around 
that  base,  or  worshipped  in  that  valley  (Wady  Moasa)  below, 
clambered  up  and  down  those  crags,  or  looked  ahnddering 
down  that  precipice ! 

But  let  us  carry  our  eyes  into  the  distance.  Turn  your 
face  southward.  You  have  the  Arabah  on  your  right,  and 
beyond,  the  vnldemess  of  Zin,  stretching  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion toward  Egypt.  On  the  left  is  Petra.  Behind  yon  ^ 
country  runs  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea — the  road  to  V 
followed  by  the  Hebrews,  when  they  have  rounded  the  gntf 
of  Ezion-geber.  Remember  you  are  now  in  the  centre  of  the 
land  of  Us,  and  see  the  world  as  it  appeared  under  the  cijyei  ti 
Job.  When  you  contemplate  the  bare  and  rugged  grandew 
of  that  sea  of  mountains,  yon  cease  to  wonder  at  the  severe 
beauty  of  the  poem. 

The  event,  however,  -^likK  throws  the  fullest  halo  ti 
religions  emotioii  Tound.  VVvVa  %\ffl\mt,  \%  ^^  ^^tsa»^  ^  Viaaflk. 
Denied  the  Batiafa^ition  oi  >a^\io\^va%  ^^  \x<;sis!hs»^\KB^^ 
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floont  of  a  defective  piety,  the  venerable  high-priest  was 
mmanded  of  Qod  to  ascend  to  this  spot,  and  here  to  breathe 
it  his  last  sigh.  The  place  may  have  been  selected  because 
its  universally  recognised  sanctity.  Once  chosen,  Moses  of 
urse  would  spare  no  exertions  to  bring  hither  his  brother 
id  his  fellow  pilgrims.  For  this  he  was  compelled  to  turn 
ide  from  the  direct  way,  and  encounter  a  hostile  nation. 
Htained,  however,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  persevered;  and 
»w,  while  the  mountain  below  is  environed  by  armed 
ousands — ^by  women,  by  children,  by  flocks  and  herds — ^the 
ro  brothers,  with  a  few  attendants,  calmly,  as  we  ma/  believe, 
oend  the  mountain  brow.  It  is  tiie  first  of  the  fifth  month, 
r  (Xuly,  August)  in  the  fortieth  year  from  the  Bxode.  The 
nerabto  man  was  now  in  the  123rd  year  of  his  age.*  His 
it  hour  is  come.  He  has  been  divinely  forewarned.  He  feels 
e  pulse  of  his  existence  fast  ebbing,  and  prepares  to  surrender 
B  being  into  the  hands  of  Him  from  whom  he  received  the 
ecious  trust.  It  is  a  solemn  moment ;  the  moment  is  as  still 
it  is  solemn.  No  raptures,  no  ecstacy ;  equally,  no  dejection, 
»  tears.  "It  is  the  will  of  Qod;  Amen!  let  God's  will  be 
me."  With  serene  tranquillity,  therefore,  he  lays  aside  his 
ntifical  garments.  The  diadem  he  hands  to  his  younger 
other,  by  whom  it  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  Eleazar,  his 
phew.  Provision  is  thus  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Brarchy  in  Aaron's  family,  while,  when  Moses  passes  to  his 
Bt,  he  leaves  no  representative  sprung  from  his  own  loins, 
le  scene  is  of  the  grandest  kind.  The  mountains,  the  men, 
e  occasion ;  the  connection  with  the  past,  and  the  connection 
tth  the  future ;  the  darkness  and  doubt  which  still  hang  over 
e  fate  of  Israel ;  combine  to  give  the  whole  an  impressive- 
flB  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  even  the  final  departure  of 
OSes  himself.  A  very  solemn  feeling  sinks  into  the  soul  of 
e  Hebrews  as  they  see  that  decrepid  frame  sink  down  to  rise 
I  more.  All  hasten  into  the  plain,  and  there  for  thirty  days 
By  mourn  for  the  chief  priest  of  Israel — the  prophet  as  well 
the  brother  of  their  distinguished  leader. 
At  the  time  when  Moses  passed  through  these  territories,  the 
lomites  had  become  an  agricultural  people,  possessing  vine- 
rds  and  cornfields.t  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
omise  that  Esau'a  dwelling  should  be  *^  t^ie  ioixLOSR^  oil  >Ock& 

•  Numb.  XX,  28;  comp,  xxxiii.  8a,  Sd.       ^  l^TUn'b.  xl.  VI . 
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earth,"  *  implies  a  degree  of  ferCilitf  of  vhich  there  is  qob 
Harcelj  &117  trace.  AbuadaDt  evidence  to  the  aame  fact  a 
furnished  hy  the  estensive  ruina  of  many  towns  aud  TiUagn 
which  are  still  seen  in  the  eastern  and  soutliern  parts  of  the 
land,  as  reported  hj  Burckhardt,  Lsboide,  and  other  travelien. 
The  splendid  ruins  aikd  monuments  of  Petra,  however,  sre 
alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  wealth  and  civilisatioa  at 
the  kingdom  of  which  it  was  the  mettopolis.t  Fields  of 
wheat  and  some  agiiculturiLl  villages  still  exist  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  Edom;  but  the  hill-sides  and  mountains,  once 
covered  with  earth  and  clothed  with  finejards,  are  now  bars 
and  sterile  rocks.  The  soil,  no  longer  supported  hy  terrtMi 
and  sheltered  bj  trees,  has  been  swept  away  hy  torrents  of 
rain.  The  various  contrivances  for  irrigation,  which  even  now 
might  restore  fertility  to  manj  considerahla  tracts,  have  all 
disappeared.  Sand  iroin  the  desert^  and  the  ikhris  of  the  soft 
rock,  crown  the  valleys  that  formerly  smiled  with  plenty. 
The  rays  of  a,  burning  sun  have  imparted  to  the  whole  region 
a  dark  and  gloomy  hue)  which,  however,  is  in  keeping  wilb 
the  melancholy  story  of  its  desolations. 

-r  A   dewription  0 
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The  mountains  of  Edom  come  to  an  end  at  Ezion-geber,  or 
Allah.  This  is  a  species  of  oasis  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
deserts.  How  replete  with  stirring  recollections  is  the  spot ! 
In  that  harbour  once  stood  the  fleet  which  was  to  achieve  the 
circumnaTigation  of  Africa.  Centuries  before,  that  beach  was 
crowded  with  eager  Israelites,  whose  &ce  was  at  last  turning 
northward  for  the  Jordan.  Thousands,  doubtless,  refreshed 
their  burnt  and  parched  frames  in  that  clear,  soft,  warm  sea, 
and  then  threw  themselves  for  repose  under  tufts  of  palms 
similar  to  those.  What  vast  quantities  of  shells,  from  the  most 
minute  to  the  most  magnificent,  lie  there,  thrown  up  in  shoals 
along  the  beach !  See,  what  varieties  of  crabs  move  up  and 
down  in  all  directions.  Swarms,  too,  of  yellow  locusts  and 
handsome  dragon-flies  flit  about  in  the  san.  Oh !  mark  how 
those  fish  leap  in  such  numbers  out  of  tho  water.  The  shores, 
you  see,  are  anything  but  barren.  Besides  palms— figs,  pome- 
granates, and  the  prickly  pear  grow  here  and  there,  and  are 
obviously  at  home.  Those  natural  features  were  essentially 
the  same  when  Solomon's  shipwrights  worked  on  this  beach, 
and  Moses'  camels  doubled  that  kind  of  cape.  But  the  clatter 
of  the  one  and  the  tread  of  the  other  have  sunk  into  eternal 
silence.  Yes ;  and  how  many  hearts  that  of  old  beat  there  with 
all  the  fondness  of  parental  love,  and  all  the  bright  hope  of 
youthful  fancies,  and  all  the  solemn  fervour  of  pure  devotion, 
have  become  cold  and  still.  So  pass  the  generations  of  men — 
even  as  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

THE  HOSTILE  TRIBES  IN  THE  PATHWAY  OF  ISRAEL. 

.  If  from  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Arabah  we  pass  to 
that  on  its  eastern  side,  we  come  to  the  last  district  over  which 
the  Israelites  had  to  march  on  their  long  and  toilsome  journey. 
This  district,  viewed  in  its  whole  length,  extends  from  the 
Elanitic  gulf  to  the  base  of  Lebanon.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  table-lands,  divided  by  streams  which  fiow  into  either  the 
Jordan  or  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  these  streams,  the  principal  are 
the  Hieromax  (Jarmauk),  the  Jabbok  (Wady  Zurket),  the 
Arnon  (Wady  Modsheb),  and  the  Zared  (Kerek).  The  high- 
lands, divided  originally  into  several  kingdoms  by  their 
natural  boundaries,  were  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  invasion 
inhabited  hy  independent  petty  princea,  iox  V\i<&  \!i<a&\»  -^uX. 
allied  in  blood  with  Israel.      ADAong  t]hfiYXi  Nve  xsisoc^  ^^^ausi^ 
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foremost  the  Ammonites,  the  Amorites,  the  Midianites,  the 
Moabites,  and  the  Edomites.  The  coun tries  held  by  theie 
tribes  contained  fine  pasture  grounds  and  large  districts  of 
plain  and  vale,  well  fitted  for  tillage.  They  were,  in  conse- 
quence, occupied  by  numerous,  propertied,  and,  to  some  extent, 
cultivated  populations.  Extending  their  dominion  seTerallj 
over  the  neighbouring  eastern  desert,  the  princes  and  mien 
of  the  small  states  maintained  connection  even  with  the 
princes  who  reigned  on  the  Euphrates,  and  turned  to  aceoimt 
the  intervening  lands  for  pastoral  purposes,  so  that  they 
became  rich  in  cattle.  From  the  consequent  wealth  and  inter* 
course  there  sprang  into  existence  powerful  cities,  the  last 
traces  of  whose  greatness  have  not  yet  passed  away. 

Of  these  kingdoms  just  referred  to,  Edom  and  Moab  were 
the  chief.    Edom  and  Moab,  however,  lie  in  the  south.    Near 
their  territories,  in  consequence,  would  Moses  haye  to  pass 
first  of  all.    Friendship  being  refused,  how  could  the  future 
results  of  hostility  be  avoided  ?    Moses  appears  to  have  kept 
as  far  from  their  borders  as  he  conveniently  could,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.    Even 
that  precaution  could  scarcely  have  secured  him  against  attad^, 
had  not  other  circumstances  worked  in  his  favour.    We  have 
already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  inflicted  severe 
punishment  on  the  descendants  of   Esau.    The  recollection, 
still  fresh,  may  have  prevented  a  second  collision.    The  same 
success  on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews  may  have  served  as  a 
salutary  precaution  to  Moab.    These  hardy  bands   of   stoat 
Hebrews,  fresh  and  vigorous  from  the  mountain  air  and  the 
mountain  conflicts  of  Zin,  Paran,  and  Sinai,  were  obviously 
regarded  with  fear.    If  they  were  dangerous  to  endnre,  they 
were  still  more  dangerous  to  assail.    And  then  each  sncoessife 
kingdom  might  hope  that  for  its  territories  the  peril  would 
soon  be  at  an  end.    "  Why,**  might  Edom  say,  **  why  need  I 
be  anxious  ?    Israel  passes  my  borders  only  to  journey  north- 
ward."    And  Moab :  "  My  lands  are  on  the  east  of  Jcnrdaii, 
whereas  Israel  is  to  settle  cdong  its  western  side."    If  Edom  is 
too  far  south,  Midian  is  too  far  east,  to  be  apprehennve  of 
coming  harm ;  and  surely  Bashan  and  Gilead,  in  the  north,  mtj 
rest  at  peace.    To  some  there  maybe  peril;  but  to  whom  F 
and  why  should  1  fig^t  my  xiev^^wa^^  W.>iJ«»^"    Thiare  wis 
no  union,  and,  conaequetiUy » lio  ^iommoa  ^^^^r^*  'Va.S5M8k>a^«&. 
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concert,  the  Hebrews  saw  their  opportanitj,  and  found  their 
strength.  Utterly  powerless  as  they  would  have  been  before 
the  concentrated  forces  of  these  nations,  they  were  well  able  to 
disregard,  control,  or  even  defeat  them  all  when  disanited. 

Under  these  conditions  the  enterprise  of  the  Israelites,  which 
would  otherwise  hare  appeared  as  rashness  bordering  on  folly, 
was  made  possible  of  accomplishment  with  ordinary  prudence 
and  extraordinary  daring.  Both  those  qualities  were  brought 
into  play  most  fully,  and  so  the  grand  result  was  gained.  Nay, 
even  more  than  Moses  intended  was  achieved.  Aiming  to 
prepare  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  he  actually  made 
himself  master  of  Perea ;  and  such  was  the  effusive  ardour  of 
his  youthful  heroes,  that  when  the  mounds  were  broken  down, 
and  they  were  let  out  on  the  lands,  they  stopped  not  until  they 
had  overflowed  the  entire  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  from 
Mount  Seir  even  to  Jebel-es-Sheikh. 

THE  ADYANCB  UPON  CANAAN. 

The  encampment  near  Mount  Hor  was  soon  broken  np. 
Dispatch  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  for  it  was  already 
autumn,  and  winter  would  soon  approach.  The  march  was 
rammed.  As  the  Hebrews  made  their  way  southward,  how 
intense  did  their  sufferings  become !  It  was  the  season  when 
the  outer  powers  of  nature  had  grown  to  a  virulence  which 
waa  literally  intolerable.  The  sun  burnt  rather  than  shone. 
The  earth  was  hot  as  plates  of  iron  heated  in  a  furnace.  Water 
there  was  none.  The  scanty  vegetation  of  the  desert  had 
withered  and  perished  to  the  last  tiny  blade.  Yet  venomous 
and  deadly  reptiles  luxuriated  even  in  the  midst  of  the  univer- 
sal desolation.  Herein  was  the  height  of  Israel's  calamity — 
those  fiery  serpents.  All  else  they  could  in  some  way  endure ; 
but  those  reptiles  inflicted  cruel  death  on  every  hand.  All  lips 
were  open — *<  At  least  pray  unto  the  Lord  that  he  take  away 
the  serpents  from  us."  The  prayer  was  heard.  By  Divine 
direction,  Moses  made  a  brazen  image,  in  the  fasMon  of  a 
serpent,  and  set  it  on  a  pole.  The  remedy  was  efficacious. 
Whosoever,  when  bitten,  cast  an  eye  on  the  ef^gj,  was  restored 
io  soundness.*  Thus  Qod's  pity  followed  close  upon  his  wrath, 
and  the  people  were  pardoned  after  they  had  undergone  the 
punishment  doe  to  their  murmurs.    Ancient  aa  "v^VL  «a  t&S)^J!Sc^ 

•  Namb.  xzi.  4—9,  comp.  John  Ui.  14.  ^ff 
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authorities  of  the  highest  repute  report  that  this  part  of  Antua 
abounds  in  serpents  or  scorpions  whose  bite  is  deadly.*  Tha 
fact  that  these  monsters  were  native  in  the  desert  through 
which  Moses  was  passing  in  no  way  affects  the  scriptural 
statement  that  they  were  sent  to  punish  discontent,  for  as  all 
things  are  of  God,  so  God  originates  and  directs  all  agencies, 
and  produces  or  overrules  all  events. 

The  overpowering  heat  to  which  the  Israelites  were  here 
subjected  can  be  neither  imagined  by  the  reader  nor  adequately 
described  by  the  writer.  Experience  alone  can  give  a  concep- 
tion of  its  terror.  And  of  recorded  experience  we  have  none 
that  relates  exactiy  to  either  the  locality  or  the  season ;  for  in 
the  autumn,  not  only  these  parched  and  glowing  wilds,  but  the 
whole  country,  is  carefully  avoided  by  travellers  for  the  sake 
of  their  own  safety.  From  Miss  Martlneau,  who  visited  these 
parts  in  early  spring,  we  borrow  a  few  descriptive  words  :^ 
"  To-day,"  she  writes,  **  we  had  experience  of  the  Khamsin. 
When  the  heat  had  become  so  intolerable  that  all  moved 
forward  silentiy  in  dull  patience — some,  perhaps,  with  a  secret 
wonder  whether  they  should  ever  breathe  easily  or  feel  any 
muscular  strength  again — a  strong  wind  sprang  up  suddenly 
from  the  south.  Though  it  was  as  hot  as  a  blast  from  an  oven, 
and  carried  clouds  of  sand  with  it,  I  must  say  I  felt  it  a  great 
relief.  I  was  aware  that  the  sensation  of  relief  could  not  last ; 
for  the  drying  quality  of  this  wind  was  extraordinary  and 
immediately  felt  upon  the  skin.  The  thirst  which  this  wind 
caused  was  great.  The  sand  was  not  coarse  enough  to  be  felt 
pattering  upon  the  face,  though  it  accumulated  in  the  folds  of 
one's  dress ;  but  it  filled  the  air  so  completely  as  to  veil  the 
sunshine,  and  to  hide  altogether  the  western  boundary  of  the 

*  We  translate  a  few  words  illustrative  of  the  text  from  that  eminent  BibUcal 

scholar  Tischendorf :  "  The  most  perilous  thing  in  the  desert  is  unqoestionably 

the  serpents.    We  often  met  with  them.    On  our  return  from  Suez  to  Oairc^iDy 

Bedouins  twice  raised  a  shriek  of  terror—**  A  serpent  I  a  serpent  I  '*    M7  intsr- 

preter  hastened  to  jump  from  his  saddle  in  order  to  fire  his  double^Murelkd 

pistol  against  the  deadly  monster,  while  their  attendants  drove  the  camels  oat 

of  the  danger  with  all  possiljle  speed.    These  hateful  creatures  were  of  the  Usd 

called  ** homed  serpents'*  (Cerast®),  taking  the  name  from,  in  some  sort,  tvo 

horns  (wings  or  flaps)  growing  from  their  head.    These  horns  the  aniaul 

poshes  out  above  the  sand.    The  birds,  mistaking  them  for  worms,  are  enticed 

thereby,  and,  of  course,  are  &v^e^^  vii^Xio^^^   TV^a  tcaces  of  serpents  I  sav 

in  the  sand  were  innaxneta\Ae ;  mdie  d:\«\.iac\A^«t«»w^\x>  vvs^^^^vbis^^s^rat^^fsk 

them."— i2ei«c  in  den  Orient,  ^oV,i.v^^^- 
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wady  and  all  before  us.  The  eastern  mountains,  near  whose 
base  we  were  travelling,  rose  dim  and  ghostly  through  this  dry 
hot  haze." 

Soon,  however,  was  the  desert  left  behind.  Soon  was 
the  Red  Sea  reached  and  passed.  Soon  a  new  but  less 
fearful  desert  opened  on  the  glad  eyes  of  Israel.  Their  faces 
are  at  length  set  in  the  right  direction.    Their  feet  have 

entered  the  path  which  must  lead  to  Palestine  or  to  . 

Tonng  and  ardent  minds  do  not  readily  admit  a  painful  altera 
native.  Therefore,  the  possibility  of  defeat  and  disappointment 
occurred  only  to  a  few  greybeards,  accounted  one  in  spirit  with 
the  generation  that  had  perished  in  the  Peninsula.  The  new 
race  to  whom  the  new  land  belonged  by  promise,  and  would 
soon  belong  by  possession,  saw  all  things  in  the  bright  light  of 
their  own  confidence.  And  were  they  not  now  near  their 
object?  Did  not  every  mile  bring  tkem  sensibly  nearer? 
Fairly  within  their  grasp  the  prize  at  length  seemed  to  be. 
One  effort  more,  and  they  had  won  the  victory.  Thoughts 
like  these  must  have  inspired  those  hardy  frames  and  stout 
hearts  with  indescribable  vigour.  Here  was  support  for  the 
feeble  knees.  Even  the  dying  revived  when  they  learnt  that 
in  a  few  days  Canaan  would  open  on  the  sight.  All  that  had 
been  learnt  from  teaching  or  experience,  all  elevation  of 
character,  all  skill  in  arms,  all  earthly  wisdom,  and  all  heavenly 
reliance,  were  now  concentrated  into  one  mighty  endeavour,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  Moses,  which  was 
known  to  be  also  the  solemn  will  of  God.  The  result  was  a 
rapid  career  of  victory,  ending  in  the  practical  subjugation  of 
several  native  princes,  and  the  conquest  of  a  line  of  country 
extending  not  less  than  one  hundred  miles,  and  affording, 
among  other  advantages,  a  most  valuable  base  for  operations 
beyond  the  Jordan. 

.  The  progress  of  Israel  almost  resembled  a  triumphant  march. 
EDaving  passed  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Edom,  they  pitched 
near  the  fountains  of  the  brook  Zared.  Then  partly  defying 
and  partly  defeating  Moab,  witli  his  famous  capital  of  Ar,  or 
RabbEith  Moab,  the  invaders  encamped  on  the  upper  banks  of 
the  Amon,  and  so  came  into  the  neighborarhood  of  the  land 
they  looked  for.  But  between  them  and  that  land  there  was 
a  large  and  deadly  lake,  and  fortliex  not^  ^<et^  ^^-^^  *^&s^ 
chief  river  of  the  country — ^the  lake  QH^  \\Le  li^vt 
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kf  mnmlt*.     How  then,  except  bj  tbeir  swards, . 

wA»  tot  thenuelTes  a  way  iuto  Canaan  ?  What,  how«Tei,a 
S  CpnUtfllm-y  wero  Dow  formed  araon^  the  native  prhiMiT 
Xkt  1w*liliiii  are  far  advanced  in  the  heart  ol'  the  land,  uj 
^  be  ouailed  on  all  stdea.  They  are  in  no  such  dasgw, 
Alicad]''  their  work  has  been  done  for  lixeat  in  pul 
Tte  qaatreU  of  the  native  kings  operate  on  tlieit  beiul( 
HmA)  ud  hit  beetber  and  neighbour  Ammon,  have  1x# 
nvitiA  hy  MM  at  tlieir  own  subjects,  for  tlie  Amoritea,  IB 
Ml|iBlI  BBitan  «f  the  soil,  wliom  they  had  eubducd,  idf 
MMCflMly  vuriiMlted  their  iodcpendenco,  m^kiDg  IhemiiM 
Illil  tt  bearlj  all  the  territory  iocladod  between  the  Antf 
1b  Ab  Math  and  the  Jabbok  in  the  north,  together  widiW 
wdifarttlltid  capital,  Heahbou.  Theae  changes  have  prodottf 
>.fWHll  weokoes*  on  Uw  part  of  the  rulers  of  the  aonalljF 
Hoab  ind  Ammon  am  ireak  in  Qonsequi?nce  of  their  limur 
B  Aaoritea  hate  sot  had  tin>e  to  consolidate  their  newlp 
idlighti.    Thia  wcakaea*  is  Itraiera  aLrengtb. 

DBTEAT  OF  XHB  AaOBIXSS  AND  THB  BiSOASTOM.  ^ 
Awan  of  the  poMtioa  of  affaitB,  Mosea  asks  permis^ioatf 
paw  through  the  territories  of  the  Amorites.  Their  kilK 
SihoD,  gives  a  refuial.  Flushed  with  his  recent  conqnMttk* 
detmnines  to  drive  Israel  back.  For  that  purpose  ha  Ml 
oat  hi(  forces,  and  suffers  a  total  overthrow.  In  cgnnqiwr 
tlu  Uebrcwa,  take  possession  of  all  bis  dominion*,  &OIB  ttl 
Arnon  to  the  Jabbob.  The  acquisition  of  this  fineraogtrf 
Coud try,  together  with  its  cities  and  its  wealth,  made  Una 
the  maater  of  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Jordan,  The  odf 
people  which  could  have  given  him  trouble,  namely,  Al 
Ammonites,  paieeased  not  the  requisite  power.  Already,  belai 
the  defeat  of  the  Amorites,  their  dominion,  was  divided  idl 
two  portions,  a  northern  and  sonthern,  by  the  rebrilioa  <f 
that  tribe ;  and  as  now  the  rebels  hud  been  oruehed  Iff  IfaA 
the  power  consequeat  on  this  conquest  strengthened  Uwhall 
of  an  invader.  When,  therefore,  Moses  advanced  to  the  noittM 
poitiaa  of  the  territories  of  Ammon,  he  encoiutttid  ■ 
tauatanoe,  but  rather  was  able  to  make  of  it  a  basis  of  ofO^ 
tiaaa  against  a  still  more  nortbero  power,  Thie  was  Bw^l 
— ^  fine  country  of  wood,  water,  and  pasture,  lying  liasf  fif 
•Ut  «r  the  lake  of  Galilee.    Marohing  into  the  land,  Hm« 
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was  enooQQtered  at  Edrai  by  Og^  its  king,  whom  he  defeated 
with  dreadful  slaughter. 

Thus  the  whole  water-course  of  Palestine,  on  its  eastern 
side,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Moses.  Two  pitdied  battles  had 
suffioed  for  so  important  a  result.  Rival  powers,  it  is  true, 
remained ;  but  little  able  were  they  to  repair  losses  which 
they  had  been  unable  to  prevent.  Leaving  troops  in  the  more 
northern  parts  to  secure  his  newly-acquired  possessions,  Moses 
gathered  around  him  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  selected  as 
his  head-quarters  the  wide  plains  of  Moab,  which  stretch  out 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  opposite  Jericho. 

On  those  plains,  the  last  act  in  the  drama  was  performed ; 
for  near  them  Moses,  having  seen  his  people  prepared  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  promised  inheritance,  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  his  fathers'  God.  Thus  the  ending  of  this 
drama,  like  the  ending  of  the  drama  of  every  man's  life,  is  a 
departure — a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  stage  of 
being.  So  truly  is  the  transference  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan  termed  an  exode:  even  at  its  termination  it  is  an 
exode,  for  Moses  went  out  of  this  house  of  our  earthly  bondage 
to  enter  into  that  "  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
haavens."  And  these  things  are  but  types  of  that  spiritual 
exode  first  made  by  the  Lord  Christ,*  by  which  he  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  and  showed  the  way  along  which  all  believers 
have  to  traveL 

BAAL  AND  JEHOVAH. 

Life,  however,  is,  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstanoes, 
a  chequered  scene.  That  brightness  was  not  to  be  without  a 
cloud.  With  those  shouts  of  triumph,  wailings  were  to 
mingle.  Sinful  blandishments  would  prevod  in  breasts  proof 
against  sword  and  lance.  And  might  not  magical  incantations 
prove  effectual  against  these  all-conquering  invaders?  The 
effort  was  made ;  but  the  effort  proved  fruitless,  because  here 
God  was  on  the  side  of  man ;  whereas  man  was  left  alone  when 
Israel  lusted  after  idolatrous  women. 

Of  the  two  events  alluded  to  in  these  remarks,  the  emjdoy- 
ment  of  Balaam  deserves  special  notice.     Let  us  endeavoiur 

•  Lake  ix»  SI.     "Jesus  spake  of  hia  4eeeatB**-^in   the  origiiua,  exedm. 
(Compare  Exodus,  the  title  ot  the  book  xcdting  the  exode.^  ^^Y^e&n^SX  vwb» 
thmt  the  Saviour  compared  his  death  to  the  ^OBVio  ttD!^  lBt«!£\iVb  «iA^fe*  Tfift 
waa  done bjr Peter;  aee  2  Pet.  1. 15. 
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rightly  to  understand  the  transaction.  ^When  we  know  its 
nature,  we  shall  see  and  acknowledge  its  importance.  The 
conflict  between  Moses  and  the  magicians  on  the  Nile  was, 
we  have  seen,  no  mere  idle  clash  of  power  between  two  sets  of 
wonder-workers,  but  a  vital  and  solemn  assertion,  before  the 
eyes  of  a  whole  people,  of  the  sovereigpnty  of  the  Creator 
against  the  idolatrous  falsities  and  the  delusive  pretensioni 
of  Egyptian  polytheism.  Similar  is  the  issue  joined  on  the 
heights  of  Moab,  between  Balak  on  the  one  side  and  Israel  ob 
the  other ;  that  is,  between  Bstal,  Balak's  idol,  and  Jehovth, 
Israel's  God.  It  lies  on  the  surface,  that  the  safety  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  midst  of  powerful  foes  could  not  be  secured  bj 
any  superiority  of  mere  material  forces.  Man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone ;  rather  he  lives,  and  can  only  live,  by  the  woid 
of  power  which  proceedeth  from  the  Spirit  of  Qod.  The  same 
fact  is  stated  when  we  say  that  without  ideas,  common  ideis, 
a  nation  has  no  existence,  and  that  of  all  ideas,  that  which  u 
most  essential  is  the  idea  of  God.  A  mass  of  people  is  not  a 
nation.  A  huge  number  of  eaters  and  drinkers  congregated 
on  one  spot  is  not  a  nation.  Let  myriads  be  assembled 
together,  and  whatever  their  thews  and  frames,  whatever 
their  properties,  if  they  have  no  community  of  thought,  nay, 
if  they  are  not  cemented  by  a  common  religious  belief,  they 
can  never  coalesce  into  a  commonwealth ;  but  will  break  up 
and  crumble  away  and  disappear.  Faith  makes  nations; 
faith  only  makes  nations.  Cromwell  knew  this.  Moses  also 
knew  this.  And  even  Balak  seems  to  have  had  an  inkling  of 
this  truth.  Could  he,  then,  win  over  to  his  side  the  power 
of  religion  ?  Would  Baal  speak  ?  Baal's  curse,  who  oonld 
resist  ?  Baal  against  Jehovah :  let  the  issue  only  be  fairij 
joined,  and  the  result  he  could  not  doubt.  The  issue 
unquestionably  was  of  the  highest  moment.  Yes,  the  crisis 
had  come ;  the  turning-point  in  the  enterprise.  If  Baal  pre* 
vailed,  those  victories  would  pass  away  as  rapidly  as  the  foil 
stream  flowing  down  that  ravine.  If  the  authority  of  Jehovth 
was  vindicated  against  Baal,  the  central  idea  of  the  Mosaie 
polity  was  finally  placed  in  security,  and  the  throne  of  Baal 
would  be  smitten  to  its  base.  Here,  then,  again  Polythdia 
arrays  itself  against  Monotheism;  and  here  again«  with  joy 
and  gratitude  let  it  "be  «A^e^,"Nloxvo'OftKvarca.  «»6si^  ^^^(^'?^'^- 
theism,    and   tratniciVea  it  \3LXv^«t-^wiV..    'Y^^  ^^w«m|,  ^si&  ^ 
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more   important    details    oonneoted   with   this    momentons 
collision. 

THE  KINO  OF  MOAB  AND  THE  PROPHET  OF  BAAL. 

lo  the  highlands  of  Mesopotamia,  the  cradle  of  civilisation, 
and  the  seat  of  the  brighter  as  well  as  the  darker  science  of 
the  age,  there  dwelt  a  necromancer  of  high  repute,  a  prophet 
of  Baal,  the  divinity  universally  worshipped  in  the  whole 
region.  His  word,  in  general  estimation,  was  resistless.  Blessed 
were  they  on  whom  he  pronounced  a  blessing,  and  cursed  were 
they  on  whom  he  pronounced  a  curse.  His  black  arts  and 
magical  practices  had  gained  him  wealth,  position,  and  renown. 
Throughout  Western  Asia  his  name  was  uttered  with  respect 
and  fear.  It  was  whispered  as  a  menace  to  children  ;  it  lay 
as  a  spell  on  the  hearts  of  the  dying ;  and  even  the  bravest 
heroes  turned  pale  when  conscious  guilt  articulated  the  dread 
word.  What  must  not  be  the  efficacy  of  that  word  on  Israel ! 
In  this  assurance  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  sore  afraid  of  the 
swarming  myriads  who  covered  his  lands,  filled  his  towns, 
consumed  his  substance,  and  even  threatened  his  very  exist- 
ence, resolved  to  try  whether  Balaam's  enchantments  could  not 
effect  that  for  which  prudence  and  prowess  had  alike  proved 
nngatory.  With  that  view  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Balaam, 
entreating  the  magician  to  hasten  to  the  Jordan  in  order  to 
tftter  a  withering  imprecation  on  the  Hebrews.  In  order 
to  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  request,  he  induced  Midian  to 
concur  therein.  Elders  of  Midian  and  elders  of  Moab, 
accordingly,  hastened  to  Fethor,  in  Mesopotamia,  bearing 
ample  presents  wherewith  to  support  their  application. 

The  dealer  in  religious  deceits  was  prepared  for  their  coming, 
and  had  his  tale  ready.  He  would  take  a  night  for  solemn 
consultation.  But  whom  should  he  consult?  BaalP  An 
answer  from  such  a  quarter  might  be  suspected,  and  could,  at 
any  rate,  have  little  power  over  Israel.  If,  however,  Jehovah 
was  made  to  appear  as  inclining  Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  then 
would  Balak  be  effectually  served,  and  the  cheat  might  act 
banefuUy  on  his  dreaded  enemies.  Thus  Baal's  servant 
would  in  truth  accomplish  Baal's  work,  and  earn  from  the 
king  of  Moab  a  debt  of  obligation  too  large  to  be  paid.  The 
night  came,  and  with  the  night  its  silence,  an^wVilCL^i)^^  «^«&»^ 
iomoBt  reBeotioB.    From  that  reflection,  \>y  1ik<&  wvii  Ci1^^% 
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Spirit,  conscience  was  born  io  Balaam.  Henoe  a  diyinon  in 
the  astrologer's  soul — a  division  between  Baal  and  JeboTahr— 
the  lie  in  progress,  and  the  rising  trath.  The  division  ended 
in  a  conflict;  and  in  the  variations  and  the  consequenoes  of 
that  conflict,  as  overruled  bj  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  found  the 
history,  is  found  the  psychological  explanation,  of  this  most 
graphic  and  most  instructive,  yet  little  nnderstood,  episoda 
During  the  watchings  and  the  meditations  of  that  troiiUed 
night,  and  just  when  Balaam,  as  we  may  suppose,  was  putting 
his  false  answer  into  seemly  words,  he  felt  moved  and  agitolBd 
in  spirit;  and,  after  sundry  debatings,  as  of  evil  against  good, 
and  light  against  darkness,  he  heard  in  the  very  depths  of  liii 
soul  a  piercing  voice,  which  made  all  his  bones  to  quake,  sad 
which  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  sot 
curse  the  people,  for  they  are  blessed.''  *  The  Great  Being 
whom  Balaam,  for  his  own  nefeunous  purposes,  had  pro&Hed 
to  consult,  had  spoken  unasked,  and  avenged  his  own  honour. 
Pale  and  trembling,  the  artful  man,  overcome  by  a  stronger 
power,  appeared  in  the  morning  before  the  princely  embuqri 
and  declared  the  fact  that  Jehovah  forbad  him  to  go. 

When  Balak  received  the  answer,  he  discerned  thefein 
nothing  but  a  feint.  It  was  only  Jehovah  that  had  given  the 
prohibition.  Excellent  device!  A  richer  bribe,  borne  bj 
more  honourable  hands,  would  soon  determine  the  waveier. 
The  former  stratagem  is  repeated.  Balaam  retires  into 
secrecy,  half  won  over  to  the  true  God.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
a  conditional  permission  is  given  him ;  he  might  go,  provided 
he  went  not  to  curse  Israel,  and  would,  in  all  he  said,  utter 
only  what  God  put  into  his  mouth.  The  next  morning  he 
prepares  for  his  journey.  But  as  he  prepares,  he  reflects: 
**  Those  are  gorgeous  presents !  those  are  splendid  promises! 
this  is  an  honourable  escort!  but  what!  am  I  going,  then, 
expressly  to  nullify  all  this?  Am  I — the  great  prophet 
of  Baal,  whose  fame  is  &om  the  river  to  the  sea,  and  firoD 
Ararat  to  £lam — am  I  about  to  speak  the  words  of  Jehovah, 
the  divinity  of  this  new  and  hated  race,  the  invaders  <tf 
these  lands  ?    No,  I  go,  but  I  go  for  my  own  ends." 

The  resolution  was  clearly  seen  by  Him  who  reads  the  heart 
As  Balaam  rode  on  bia  way  westward,  he  came  into  a  nanow 
gorge,  when  \>e£ace  Yarn  loae  «b  <^«^fis^3ya2L  \kX«igift^KA^\A\fi3G&s^hii 
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way  with  a  drawn  Bword.  The  ass  on  which  he  rode,  sensihle 
•f  the  hindrance,  tamed  aside  into  a  bye-path,  and  so  reached 
an  open  place.  The  blind,  doltish  man,  befooled  with  his  own 
oonning,  beat  the  ass,  but  beat  in  vain.  She  entered  an  arti- 
ficial path  formed  through  a  Tine-grove,  having  a  wall  on 
cither  side.  Then,  again,  the  animal  showed  more  sense  than 
her  master,  becoming  conscious  before  him  of  the  mjste- 
xiooB  presence.  A  third  resistance  was  made  to  Balaam's 
progress  in  a  jet  narrower  road.  To  pass  was  impossible,  jet 
tiie  Uind  seer  turned  not  back.  The  ass,  unable  to  advance, 
&U  before  the  resisting  power.  The  admonition  was  repaid 
by  blows.  Then  a  voice  was  heard,  '*  What  have  I  done  that 
thou  hast  smitten  me  three  times?"  <*Thou  hast  mocked 
me,"  was  Balaam's  reply.  But  as  he  uttered  that  reply  he 
was  thereby  awakened  to  realities.  What !  duller  than  the  brute 
beast  he  rode  P  Conscience  asleep  or  dead  ?  Not  see  the  hand 
of  God  opposing  his  wicked  purpose  ?  Why,  look !  even  there 
is  the  angel  of  his  presence,  all  glittering  with  celestial  light, 
standing  and  blocking  up  the  way,  and  exclaiming,  "  Where- 
fore hast  thou  smitten  thine  ass  these  three  times  ?  Behold, 
I  went  out  to  withstand  thee,  because  thy  way  is  perverse 
before  me ;  and  the  ass  saw  me  and  turned  from  me  these  three 
times :  unless  she  had  turned  from  me,  surely  now  I  had  slain 
thee  and  saved  her  alive.  "  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel 
of  the  Lardy  I  have  sinned ;  now  therefore,  if  it  displease  thee, 
I  will  get  me  back  again."  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said 
unto  Balaam,  Go  with  the  men,  but  only  the  word  that  I  shall 
speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak." 

Thus,  bound  in  tongue,  the  take  prophet  went  on  his  way, 
and  was  met,  long  before  its  termination,  by  Balak,  whose  rest- 
less eagerness  for  his  presence  had  taken  him  to  the  confines  of 
has  dominions,  in  order  to  sustain  his  ambassadors  if  needful, 
and  aooelerate  the  necromancer's  steps.  The  meeting  was  not 
safcisfutory.  Balak  reproached  Balaam  with  hesitation  and 
delay,  and  Balaam  reported  to  Balak  that  he  could  speak  only 
as  he  might  be  directed  by  Elohim.  However,  as  the  king 
had  the  prophet  in  his  hands,  and  the  prophet  did  not  refuse  to 
act,  Balaam  hastened  to  take  the  steps  he  judged  requisite  for 
the  delivery  of  the  curse.  The  two  hurried  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  otanp  of  Israel,  There  heights  on  a\\  »de&  to«i&  \A\\»d:^^^. 
22iey  rose  upward,  not  to  bear  thie  iucenao  ol  ^wsa  \a  ^^ 
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Maker  of  all  things,  bat  to  bear  the  incense  of  haman  holocausts 
to  the  cruel,  sanguinary,  and  lustful  BaaL  They  were  "  the  high 
places  of  Baal."  From  one  of  these  should  the  curse  be  pro- 
nounced. Thence  should  Baal  hurl  his  fiery  thunderbolt,  and 
strike  with  instant  doom  the  divinity  of  the  impious  inyaden, 
by  whom  he  was  not  worshipped,  but  set  at  nought.  Of  these 
polluted  heights,  that  one  was  selected  which  gave  the  fullest 
view  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  for  a  sight  of  their  teemiog 
myriads  would  add  fire  to  the  prophet's  imprecations.  On  the 
selected  heights  seven  altars  smoke  and  flame  with  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams.  But  where  is  the  seer?  Lo!he 
comes,  bearing  the  message  of  Jehovah.  Balak  receives  him 
with  rejoicing  heart,  for  he  believes  that  the  name  is  only  a 
cover.    Then  Balaam  said : — 

"  From  the  summits  of  Baal  the  God  of  the  earth 
Hath  shown  me  the  i>eople  he  nursed  from  their  birth ; 
The  rays  of  his  love  on  his  people  have  shone ; 
They  are  his,  and  as  his  they  shall  still '  dwell  alone ; ' 
Though  their  race  shall  be  pour'd  to  the  earth's  utmost  end. 
With  the  ocean  of  nations  its  stream  shall  not  blend. 
Who,  oh  Jacob,  can  count  half  the  tribes  thou  dost  lead  ? 
As  the  dust  of  the  earth  is  thy  numberless  seed. 
May  the  death  of  the  righteous,  O  Balak,  be  mine, 
And  the  sun  of  my  life  as  serenely  decline  1" 

How  can  we  describe  the  varying  passions  of  the  disap- 
pointed monarch,  as  word  after  word  fell  on  his  half  incredubns 
ear  P    At  length  recovering  self-possession  with  difficult^ — 

*'  Prophet  I "  the  king  in  anger  cried. 

And  grasp'd  his  bright  sword's  glittering  hilt, 

*•  None  yet  have  Balak's  power  defied. 

Whose  blood  this  sharp  blade  has  not  split. 

Of  all  the  priests  thou  art  the  first 

That  dar'd  to  bless  whom  I  have  ours'd.'* 

Balak,  however,  had  not  abandoned  hope.  Perhaps  he  had 
been  unwise  in  so  placing  the  prophet  as  that  he  might  survey 
those  formidable  myriads;  if  he  himself  was  conscious  of 
fearing  them,  the  sight  might  well  disturb  the  soul,  of  a  priest 
The  experiment,  therefore,  was  tried  a  second  time,  on  a  spot 
whence  only  the  outskirts  of  the  armies  could  be  seen.  Again 
the  intended  curse  proved  a  blessing ;  and  what  a  blessing ! 

•*  Arise,  King  of  Moab,  and  silently  hear 
The  voice  ot  Vccs  eetvant,  of  Balaam  the  seer ; 
*  God  id  not  a  mvn  ^  \)\«i\.  \)i<&  Ntot^  ^^ora^i^.  ^«u^^\ 
"What  hia  l\p«  ^ave  eLecAaV  ^lYvSa  orwr^.  area.  «BaSc  asSc&»^\ 
For  firm  aa  tYiVa  mo\KD\ato.>.\iaX\w5to  o^«t  \2da^>s&3a« 
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His  porpoae  immutably  steadfast  remains. 

His  Spirit,  now  prompting,  forbids  me  to  corse ; 

He  has  bless'd,  and  I  cannot  bis  blessing  reverse. 

His  eye  that  beholdeth  the  heart  doth  not  see 

Obdurate  iniquity,  Israel,  in  thee ! 

The  God  of  thy  fathers,  on  whom  they  relied, . 

Is  still  present  with  thee,  thy  strength  and  thy  guide. 

And  the  mountains  and  valleys  far  echoing  ring 

With  the  shout  of  a  host,  that  proclaims  him  thy  King. 

Against  Jacob  the  arts  of  the  sorcerer  fail. 

No  enchantment,  O  Israel,  o'er  thee  shall  prevail ; 

As  a  lion,  by  slumber  refreshed  in  his  might. 

Goes  fortb  from  his  lair,  thou  shalt  rise  to  the  fight. 

Nor  till  thou  hast  drunk  of  the  blood  of  thy  foes 

From  the  feast  of  the  battle  lie  down  to  repose  I " 

Twice  disappointed,  Balak  had  yet  a  resource.  There  was 
B  thrice  sacred  mount,  Baal  Peor.*  Surely  Baal,  worshipped 
that  summit  by  licentious  rites  so  dear  to  him,  would  there 
t  forth  his  power.  The  needful  sacrifices  burned  up  toward 
B  "  king  of  heaven,"  when 

**  Dire  rage  in  Balak's  bosom  rose. 

Trembled  his  lips  and  shook  his  frame ; 
Gasping  he  cried — **  Curse  me  these  foes. 

Or  through  this  all-devouring  flame 
Shall  instant  pass  thy  body.  Seer, 
To  Moloch,  who  is  worshipped  here  I  '* 

All  in  vain,  however.  Balaam  now  felt  himself  wholly 
erpowered  by  Jehovah.  Therefore  he  went  not,  as  at  other 
aes,  to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward  the 
Iderness  and  uttered  a  burden,  or  a  prophetic  poem,  still 
)re  honourable  to  Israel : — 

'<How  lovely,  oh  Jacob,  thy  tents  where  they  stand. 
Spread  forth  as  the  measureless  vales  of  the  land ; 
As  gardens  by  rivers  whose  waters  are  clear, 
Whenoover'd  with  blossoms,  thy  dwellings  appear. 
Like  sweet  flowering  aloes  in  beauty  they  rise, 
like  cedars  that  lift  their  tall  heads  to  the  skies! 
As  the  waves  of  the  sea,  without  limit  or  end. 
Thy  reign  o'er  the  nations  shall  widely  extend. 
Oh !  bless'd  be  the  man  who  has  blessed  thee  first. 
But  whoso  shall  curse  thee,  himself  shall  be  curs'd.'*  f 

Thus  was  man's  evil  design  against  Israel  overruled  by  the 
irit  of  the  Almighty,  and  even  a  false  prophet  was  com- 

'  B«al  Peor ;  the  second  word  alludes  to  the  lustful  crimes  perpetrated  in  the 
nhip  of  this  form  of  the  general  sun-god,  designated  Baal—that  is,  Master 
Lord ;  who  also  had  the  name  of  Moloch— that  Is,  king,  \^%  of  UiA  vialhld 
Irene,  the  butmttg  and  consuming  son. 

f  Numb,  xxiii.  and  zjdv. 
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pelled  to  give  testimony  to  Jehovah,  and  foretell  the  gloiy 
of  his  chosen  people.  The  heathen  monarch  homed  wi^ 
vexation  and  anger.  The  soothsayer  was  disapp(anted  equally 
with  the  king.  Wrathful  with  each  other,  they  were  even 
more  deeply  dissatisfied  with  the  result,  for  as  ^ey  were  its 
authors,  so  was  it  the  very  opposite  of  what  they  intended. 
Vain,  however,  was  their  discontent.  The  Messing  was  irre- 
vocahle.  Thus  does  God  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MOSES. 

In  this  period  of  triumph  Moses  had  to  prepare  for  death. 
It  was  a  hard  task.  How  delightful  to  have  seen  his  people 
safe  within  the  natural  fastnesses  of  that  land  to  whose  borden 
he  had  brought  them.  But  such  was  not  the  will  of  God; 
and  the  will  of  God  was  supreme  with  Moses.  He  who  had 
been  obedient  in  all  things  up  to  this  hour,  would  be  obedient 
still.  And  so  has  he  lived  in  the  sight  of  God  that  now,  when 
his  hour  is  come,  he  has  few  things  left  to  do.  The  chief  ii 
simply  to  lay  down  his  life  in  compliance  with  God's  com- 
mand. First,  however,  he  must  number  the  people.  This 
is  done ;  and  their  number  is  found  to  be  601,730 — ^nearly  the 
same  as  when  they  left  Sinai,  and  nearly  the  same  alBO  at 
when  they  quitted  Egypt.  During  the  whole  wandering,  life 
had  just  repaired  the  losses  occasioned  by  death.  More  oonld 
not  have  been  expected ;  so  much  would  have  been  wholly 
impossible  but  for  supplies  of  food  given  immediately  by  the 
hand  of  God.  The  transference  of  half  a  million  of  adult 
males  from  the  Nile  to  the  Jordan,  through  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  is  itself  a  stupendous  miracle,  pre-supposing  miracnbns 
agency  on  the  largest  scale,  and  of  very  long  continoanoe. 
For  such  a  result,  what  are  called  natural  means  are  absurdly 
insufficient.  You  must  either  deny  the  journey  or  admit  the 
miracle.  But  to  deny  the  journey  is  an  historical  impoesi- 
bility,  since  the  journey  is  the  foundation -fact  on  which  are 
built  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  the 
Hebrew  literature,  and  the  Christian  religion. 

Another   preliminary  duty  which  Moses  had  to  perform 
was  the  selection  of  his  successor.    The  choice  fell  on  Joshua, 
already  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  and  valour.     How  dis- 
interested an  act  I    "How  Twe  «vi<^  ^^l-\JtiT\^^^NcVs^\   "^"o^  far 
above  the  ambition,  oi  OT^\i«xj  ^x^^^xaEa^^^'^^'^QRw^^uss^ 
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thinks  of  obeying  God  and  serving  Israel,  not  of  perpeta- 
)g  a  name  and  founding  a  dynasty.  In  this  the  very  bloom 
us  people's  good  fortune,  when  they  hold  nations  under  their 
idt  and  have  received  honour  from  a  most  unwilling  tongue, 
868  calmly  and  unpretendingly  resigns  his  supremacy  into 

hands  of  one  of  his  soldiers,  that  he  may  depart  hence  and 
leen  no  more  on  earth. 

lie  last  important  transaction  was  a  review  of  God's  mer- 
I  and  of  Israel's  transgressions.    How  rich  and  numerous 

one — how  dark  and  repeated  the  other!  The  gratitude 
h  which  the  former  are  recited  is  equalled  by  the  faithful- 
1  with  which  the  latter  are  rebuked.  The  endurance  of 
k  rebuke  by  the  now  triumphant  myriads,  proves  not  only 

reality  of  God's  goodness  to  Israel,  but  also  the  thorough 
ellence  of  the  character  of  Moses.  From  no  false  tongue, 
a  no  simulated  piety,  from  no  inconsistent  life,  would  the 
irews  have  borne  ijiose  severe  reproaches,  those  cutting 
its,  those  harsh  rebukes.  Why  are  not  stones  raised  to 
le  him  who  speaks  with  a  freedom  which  a  Balaam's 
h  could  not  have  surpassed,  and  which  would  have  richly 
kified  even  a  Balak's  hate?  Nay,  rather  might  it  be 
3d,  how  has  that  life  been  preserved  these  forty 
rs,  amid  that  inconstant,  murmuring,  and  passionate 
.titude?  By  its  integrity,  by  its  religious  elevation,  by 
nearness  to  God,  and  by  God's  nearness  to  it.  The 
ly  of  the  life  of  Moses  is  a  cure  for  scepticism. 
X  length  came  the  end.  Moses  looked  on  the  plains  of 
lb :  they  were  covered  with  his  children,  the  armies  of  the 
ig  God,  whom,  with  God's  aid,  he  had  brought  up  out  of 

land  of  Egypt,  and  taught,  and  guided,  and  led  even  to 

spot ;  and  there  now  they  stood,  prepared  to  cross  the 
r,  and  take  possession  of  the  inheritance  given  them  of 
I:  Moses  looked  on  and  said: — 

**  None  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshumn  I 
Who  ridetb  upon  the  heavens  for  thy  help, 
And  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 
The  Eternal  God  is  thy  refage, 
And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms ; 
And  he  shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ! 
Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alono  ; 
The  fountain  of  Jacob  upon  a  land  o(  cotti  k&!QliiVc\«\ 
Also  biB  heavens  shall  drop  do^nde^. 
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Happy  thoQ,  O  Israel  I 
Who  like  unto  thee,  a  people  saTed  by  the  Lord, 

The  shield  of  thy  help. 
And  the  aword  of  thy  excellency ! " 

These  were  the  last  words  of  that  man  of  God — ^the  last 
earthly  words  of  him  hy  whose  lips  divine  wisdom  has  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth.  Having  uttered  them,  he  gently 
went  up  to  "  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  oTer  against  Jericho ' 
and  having  with  divine  aid  carried  his  yet  undimmed  eye  oTer 
the  promised  land,  from  west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south,  he 
fell  asleep  there  in  the  land  of  Moab.  And  so  a  cloud  comes 
up  over  the  closing  scene.  In  the  land  of  Moab  he  died,  not 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Alas !  the  darkness  of  that  one  act  of 
distrust  falls  and  covers  him  as  he  departs  this  life.  God  is 
faithful  to  his  thieatenings  no  less  than  to  his  promises.  And 
this  servant,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  now  bewail  for 
thirty  days,  ere  yet  they  take  up  the  ark  and  trayerse  the 
Jordan — this  servant  of  God,  so  honoured  by  his  Master,  yet 
fell  short  of  the  full  stature  of  the  perfect  man — an  elevation 
reached  only  by  Him  before  whom  Moses  and  the  prophetB^  as 
well  as  angels  and  archangels,  bend  the  knee. 

The  university  of  On,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  fiMt 
of  Horeb,  the  regions  of  Kadesh,  Mount  Hor,  the  plaini  rf 
Moab — these  spots  mark  so  many  epochs  in  that  great  life 
which  now  ebbs  out  gently  there  on  that  summit,  a  Ufb  of 
singular  power,  orginality,  and  holiness;  but  most  distin- 
guished for  high  and  pure,  nay,  unparalleled  disintexwted- 
ness.  Deny  that  Moses  was  specially  the  servant  of  God,  and 
you  only  add  point  and  emphasis  to  his  human  excelleneieB.  A 
liberator,  a  lawgiver,  a  general,  a  patriot,  a  hero,  a  sagei  he 
raised  a  herd  of  slaves  into  a  nation  of  freemen ;  snipunsg 
Lycurgus  in  wisdom,  Alfred  in  administrative  skill,  Cramirell 
in  efficiency,  and  Washington  in  patriotism.  But  his  career 
transcends,  as  well  as  comprises,  the  ordinary  possibilities  of 
human  existence,  and  becomes  explicable  only  then  when  we 
recognise  in  Moses  the  prophet  as  well  as  the  deliverer,  the 
servant  of  God  no  less  than  the  benefactor  of  his  nation. 
Illustrious  patriot !  where  among  men  shall  we  look  for  thy 
equal?  And  in  religion  thine  is  the  distinction  to  itsod 
second  to  the  ^^Vne  KvxtViQt  c^t  ^q  gospel,  Jesus  the  Ctaut, 
the  Son  of  God. 
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At  the  period  to  which  onr  attention  ia  about  to  be  directed, 
the  bright  series  of  Israel's  glory  seemed  ended.    Tiia  t;^^  at 
'f9  conqaests,   the  republican   period,   oi   tathei  &e   «^  ^ 
hiefiain  heroiam,  aa  v/eil  an  tha  BpLendout  ol  \ii6  ww 
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monarchy,  under  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon,  were  mm 
becoming  ancient.  Long  past,  too,  were  the  contests  and 
rivalry  of  the  divided  kingdoms,  Ephraim  and  Judah.  Both 
had  been  swept  into  captivity.  The  ten  tribes,  as  such, 
returned  no  more ;  but  the  captivity  of  Judah  had  an  appointed 
end,  and  that  not  distant;  That  end  was  come  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  and  the  exiled  people  is  again 
re-established  in  the  land  of  its  fathers.  The  city  has  risen, 
phoenix-like,  from  its  ruins,  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  impreg<- 
nable  strength ;  and  a  second  temple  has  been  reared  on  the 
foundations  of  the  first,  destined,  though  of  meaner  aspect,  to 
be  illustrated  by  a  glory  surpassing  that  by  which  Solomon's 
temple  had  been  inaugurated.  The  patriotism  of  the  chiefi 
of  the  Captivity  and  of  the  Restoration — of  Zerubbahel, 
Nehemiah,  and  Ezra — had  been  sustained  by  prophetic  hope. 
Inspiration  still  lingered  on  the  lips  of  Haggai,  Zechariab, 
and  Malachi,  to  animate  the  faith  of  a  people  wlio  had  to 
begin,  amid  desolation,  their  history  and  fortunes  afresh.  On 
the  second  temple,  prophecy  bestowed  its  consecration  and 
promise ;  not  long  after  which  it  was  destined  to  cease  for  a 
period  of  four  centuries. 

Small  were  the  resources,  much  reduced  the  nnmbersy  and 
very  narrow  the  territory,  of  the  restored  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  compared  with  what  they  had  been  informer  times. 
But  these  tribes  were  devoted  to  the  ancient  covenant,  and 
though  not  numerous,  they  were  now  in  their  home  and  on  the 
soil  of  their  fathers.  They  were  under  the  protection  of  Divine 
promise ;  and  a  confidence  in  the  Hope  of  Israel,  the  coining 
of  the  Desire  of  all  nations,  was  the  bond  of  their  national 
unity — ^the  inspiration  of  their  further  progress  and  story. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Israel — ib» 
central  plain  which  comprised  the  pasture-land  of  Canaan 
— was  occupied  by  a  mixed  people,  composed  of  eaaten 
colonists,  and  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the  remains  rf  ^ 
its  former  inhabitants  than  their  rivals,  the  restored  tiibei, 
were  willing  to  acknowledge.  These  Samaritans  pressed  npoa 
their  limits  northwards,  and  intercepted  their  extensioOi 
except  by  a  route  to  the  cast  of  the  Jordan.  The  snfifeiiiigi 
of  the  captivity  "ha^i  cn^ew^^  \si^'sni\3MiiVc  faith  and  hqpeiB 
Jehovah,  and  m  \ns  N<f ox^\  wA,  wi.  *Oaa  ^'^'st>M»^'^sj!B^'^ 
pence  of  a  neigTabo\ucm§  ^^o^\e>  ^x^^ftSCvtt!^^^^  ^^^cAoi^xfi.*^ 
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nine  privileges,  but  resisted  in  this  pretension,  served  to 
oompact  their  religious  nnity,  and  to  raise  their  attachment  to 
their  own  institutions  to  a  pitch  of  fervour  unknown  before. 
In  addition  to  this  there  arose,  as  a  grand  auxiliary  to  their 
religious  life,  and  a  preservative  from  apostasy,  the  institution 
of  synagogues,  for  the  reading  and  exposition  of  the  law. 
Whether  such  assemblies,  in  any  less  regular  form,  existed 
before  the  Captivity,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  domestic 
inculcation  of  the  law,  we  know,  was  instituted  by  Divine 
oommand.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  Sabbaths  of  the  rural 
population  of  Israel,  remote  from  the  tabernacle  or  temple 
service,  were,  by  some  of  the  devouter  Levites,  turned  to  the 
aeoount  of  religious  instruction.  But  these  efforts  were  rare, 
and  their  effect  transient ;  and  thus,  amid  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  miraculous  intervention,  and  even  with  the  very 
presence  among  them  of  the  Shekinah,  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  the  holy  flame  which  consumed  their  sacrifices, 
they  were  continually  relapsing  into  idolatry.  But  after  the 
Captivity,  such  relapse,  with  one  perilous  exception,  occurs  no 
more ;  and  we  witness,  instead,  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a 
people  becoming,  amid  the  withdrawment  of  the  supernatural, 
fiercely  tenacious  of  their  religious  belief,  and  assuming  an 
intensity  of  national  concentration,  such  as  neither  Grecian 
conquest  nor  Roman  oppression  could  break  up ;  a  union  which 
has  preserved  them,  since  their  dispersion,  distinct  and  unsocial 
among  the  nations,  and  on  which  time  has  had  no  effect,  but 
the  more  to  indurate  it,  and  to  confirm  their  forlorn  fidelity  to 
the  hope  of  Israel ! 

Tet  amongst  themselves,  and  in  part  as  the  effect  of  the 
religious  patriotism  which  had  taken  possession  of  them  as  a 
people,  there  arose,  as  is  not  unusual,  a  number  of  sects 
more  enthusiastic  than  any  the  world  had  seen,  which, 
withoat  dissolving  the  national  unity,  contended  fiercely  for 
the  ascendant,  and  played  a  most  important  part  in  their 
sobsequent  history,  at  one  time  conservative,  at  another 
disastrous.  These  sects  survived  to  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
met  his  scrutiny ;  and  they  finally  contributed,  in  opposite 
modes,  to  the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  expatriation  of 
the  chosen  people  into  all  lands,  to  wander  without  a  home  for 
a  'period  not  yet  ended  in  the  dispensation&  oi  lSLe»:^«!i. 

These  eeota,  in  their  origin,  character,  and  'prvnicv^'vik^  v[AV^ 
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their  iiiflaence  on  Jewish  history,  it  is  the  object  of  tihdi  tnir 
tise  to  potrtray.  We  shall  have  to  distingriisih  their  sodftl 
tendencies,  no  less  than  to  analyse  their  systems  of  belief.  Of 
one  of  them  we  shall  have  to  depict  the  wild  and  reclnse  life 
in  the  desert,  where  they  gave  the  first  example  of  monasti- 
cism  to  the  world--an  example  emnlously  copied  and  snrpasled 
in  a  succeeding  age  by  enthusiasts  of  the  Christian  fiuih. 
We  shall  have,  moreover,  to  contemplate  the  chief  of  these 
sects  in  the  advanced  and  last  stage  of  their  degeneracy,  tt 
they  present  themselves  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  an 
exhibited  in  the  faithful  narratives  of  the  New  Testament 
They  will  there  be  seen  in  a  relation  of  singular,  nay,  of  awftrl 
interest.  In  a  course  parallel  to  the  whole  extent  of  MessialA 
mission,  and  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  the  action  of  tbaM 
sects  will  be  seen  in  direct  encounter  with  our  Saviour^ 
ministry,  in  the  conspiracy  which  achieved  his  death,  and  in 
the  first  persecution  which  vainly  attempted  to  blot  out  his 
name. 

The  subject  is  not  rich  in  outward  and  historic  incident 
Ours  will  not  be  a  tale  of  the  battle-field,  or  a  dewriptioB 
of  the  splendour  of  cities,  or  of  the  picturesque  scenea  of  the 
lands  of  Scripture.  Yet  it  will  be  one,  in  many  respects,  of 
deeper  interest  to  the  refiective,  in  proportion  as  a  picture  of 
the  feelings  and  thoughts  current  amongst  a  people  is  of  mare 
significance  than  the  outward  changes  through  which  tluy 
pass.  As  a  phenomenon  present  in  the  mental  history  of 
communities,  and  exerting  its  infiuence  on  their  deidiiy, 
the  element  of  religious  controversy  must  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  estimate  accurately  their  character  and  pirogrMi. 
The  forms  of  religious  opinion  constitute  the  deeper  life  of 
nations,  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  earnestly  ^'^^'itftiiHi 
become  palpable  in  their  effects  on  their  outward  oondxtioa. 

Imagine  a  history  of  England  written,  of  the  tune  of  Hcmy 
the  Fifth,  without  reference  to  the  silent  growth  of  the  Lol- 
lards ;  or  of  the  early  years  of  George  the  Third,  without  anjr 
mention  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley ;  or  of  the  present  tine^ 
without  allusion  to  those  currents  of  opinion  which  set  in  m 
strongly  in  opposite  directions,  and  which  in  some  criiis  nn^ 
decide  the  fate  oi  ibiB  oovoitr^ .  ^  %  ^<;^Tu;:fl  ^laaa  these  inattnom 
as  the  same  in  <iYieiWi\.er  mV^v  VJaa  «»t\A  ^  ^^  ^vsnrw  "HJ^ 
simply  addnce  them^aiox^swiWiNMi^  oa^wafc^     %^m6b. 
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WVC^  the  Jewish  sects,  and  we  shall  perceiYe  the  remarks 
now  made  to  he  pre-eminently  true,  as  illustrated  in  their 
bi^tory. 

These  sects,  moreoTer,  present  an  object  worthy  of  philoso- 
phic investigation,  on  the  ground  of  peculiarities  attaching  to 
themselves  alone.  The  period  in  which  they  originated  was 
the  most  hopeless  and  dark  of  any  in  Jewish  history.  When 
the  age  of  visible  divine  interpositions  was  ended,  when 
inspiration  had  become  mute,  and  when  the  national  faith 
fonnded  on  these  had  declined  and  seemed  nigh  to  extinction, 
then  was  the  flame  rekindled  to  an  intensity  never  exhibited 
before.  That  flame  of  religious  zeal  resuscitated  a  nation,  that 
•eemed  on  the  point  of  deserting  its  faith  in  the  Divine 
oraeles,  and  of  conforming  recklessly  to  the  abominations  of 
Cbrecian  idolatry.  Its  ultimate  eflect  terminated  in  the  fuller 
development  of  those  sects  which  we  are  to  describe — ^parties 
^Minded  on  distinctions  of  religious  belief,  which  endured 
through  many  ages  following,  which  arrayed  themselves  in 
unremitting  hostility  to  the  Redeemer,  and  which  remained 
unextinguished  amid  the  ruin  brought  by  their  crimes  and 
fusticms  on  their  devoted  country. 

SECTS,  IN  THEIR  RULING  AIM  AND  SPIRIT,  DEFINED. 

It  may  seem  formal  to  ofler  a  definition  of  the  name  "  sect,'* 
yet  it  may  not  be  wholly  superfluous.  All  know,  in  a  vague 
manner,  what  sects  denote.  We  are  familiar  with  the  word, 
nnd  with  the  thing,  in  many  forms  around  us ;  yet  the  precise 
conception  involved  in  them  may  not  readily  present  itself  to 
every  mind.  The  designation  itself,  as  now  used,  simply 
means  a  part  of  some  whole  by  division,  and  it  is  specially 
appropriated  to  denote  division  among  those  who,  while  sepa- 
rate, or  even  hostile  on  some  points,  have  yet  other  opinions 
which  they  hold  in  common.  We  speak  not  of  believers  in 
revelation  and  the  votaries  of  pagan  idolatry  as  diflerent 
aeets,  but  as  belonging  to  diflerent  religions.  Betwixt  them 
the  separation  is  totaL  But  to  varying  classes  in  either  great 
divisioD,  if  founded  on  religious  opinion,  we  apply  the  name 
of  sects. 

Sects  are  further  to  be  distinguished,  as  being  founded 
apeei&calljr  OB  cpinians,  rather  than  on  Y^njc\k.'aXYQ3:^^2f&K^  ^st 
mimB.     Thus  they  are  distinguished  from  ^j^^ogaSl  ^gM?Qi»  ^ 
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factions,  however  nearly,  in  some  aspects,  these  may  resemble 
sects  in  religion.  In  political  life,  although  parties  may  be 
founded  on  certain  common  views  or  principles,  yet  they  never 
terminate  in  these,  but  evermore  contemplate,  as  the  object  for 
which  they  combine,  some  course  of  action  for  the.  attainment 
of  power  in  the  State.  Opinions,  of  course,  most  be  assumed 
as  the  cement  of  parties ;  but  the  agitation  of  plans  for  aug- 
mented influence  is  ever  the  ultimate  aim.  In  sects,  the  case 
is  different.  There,  opinions  hold  the  chief  place ;  nor  is  there 
necessarily  involved  any  further  action  by  the  party  as  such, 
except  for  the  defence  or  diffusion  of  these  same  opinions. 
And  the  reason  is,  that  they  are  opinions  which,  whether  in 
philosophy  or  religion,  are  not  directly  related  to  secular 
interests.  Of  religious  opinions,  the  consequences  and  interests 
lie  mainly  in  the  invisible  world.  They  infer  practical  duties 
on  individuals ;  they  present,  necessarily,  no  common  worldly 
aim  to  the  sect.  Sects,  therefore,  are  not  founded  on  common 
action,  like  parties  in  the  State,  but  on  agreement  in  opinions, 
and  on  their  defence.  As,  however,  political  parties  or  factions 
rest  on  some  agreement  in  sentiment  as  their  basis,  as  they 
must  at  least  profess  *^  eadem  de  republica  sentire,"  and  thus 
resemble  sects,  while  the  essential  element  of  party  is  concerted 
action  for  power ;  so  have  sects  often  assumed  the  part  of  the 
latter,  sometimes  to  secure  the  free  utterance  of  principles,  bnt 
not  infrequently  to  augment  their  influence  in  the  State.  Bat 
these  are  occasional  deviations  from  their  original  pnrpoea 
A  sect  subsists  essentially  in  opinions;  political  parties  in 
ambition  for  power. 

We  have  one  more  distinction  to  offer,  and  that  relates  to 
the  7nanner  in  which  opinions  are  held.    Opinions  adopted  bj 
sects,  especially  at  their  formation,  are  not  speculations,  bnt 
belief,  as  of  ascertained  truth.    Whether  this  be  their  reproach 
or  praise,  it  is  a  circumstance  essential  to  their  being.    And 
this  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  already  said.  Their  cement- 
ing principle  being  opinion,  if  these  opinions  were  vague  in 
their  forms,  or  but  feebly  realized,  there  would  remain  no 
element  to  bind  individuals  of  a  sect  together,  or  keep  them 
distinct  from  other  parties.    In  history,  this  will  be  seen  with 
clearest  evidence.    TVie  e^x\\€t  ^Ocl<;^1«  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
forasmuch  as  they  "kd^  ^^^m\a  Y^va&\^^  ^  \s:'q5^^  ^«a 
justly  denominated  atoVa.   'V^M^a.  ^^^  ia^^^«t^,xw5««^^^^A 
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Zeno  and  of  Epicaras,  held  distinct  views,  and  with  the 
tenacity  of  belief;  whence  the  propriety  of  their  designation. 
Bat  when,  in  later  times,  a  freer  and  more  eclectic  specnlation 
was  adopted,  the  title  of  sect  became  less  appropriate.  Bat  in 
this  respect,  the  most  marked  modes  of  opinion  held  in  ancient 
philosophy,  bear  no  comparison  to  those  forms  of  absolute 
belief  which  have  arisen  among  believers  in  revelation,  both 
Jews  and  Christians.  The  highest  convictions  attained  in 
philosophy  were  as  vapour  compared  with  the  intense  faith  of 
the  Pharisee,  or  the  Essene,  or  even  of  subsequent  Christian 
denominations.  And  the  reason  is  evident.  Kevelation  affords 
a  basis  of  certainty.  If  we  assume  our  interpretation  is  correct, 
this  certainty  in  oar  views  become  absolute.  Thus  the  forms 
of  sects  become  more  fixed,  and  their  faith  more  enduring. 

THE  AGE  OF  JEWISH  SECTS. 

There  has  been,  as  there  will  continue  to  be,  much  contro- 
versy respecting  the  precise  period  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
chief  Jewish  sects  is  to  be  referred.  But  is  the  attempt  itself 
a  philosophical  one,  to  determine  the  very  year  of  the  formation 
of  parties,  which  by  their  nature  are  things  of  silent  growth, 
and  not  institutions  of  sudden  and  absolute  creation,  like  the 
changes,  for  instance,  effected  in  political  government?  We 
can  frequently  determine  the  latter,  for  they  are  usually  com- 
plete in  their  character,  as  they  are  violent  in  their  process ; 
bat  the  origin  of  tendencies  and  opinions  which  lead  to  the 
formation  of  parties,  whether  in  politics  or  religion,  is  often 
concealed  from  the  view  even  of  those  who  are  chiefly  under 
their  influence.  We  can  easily  determine  the  epochs  of  revo- 
lutions in  the  Roman  state,  from  the  regal  to  a  consular 
government,  and  again  from  patrician  to  plebeian  consulships. 
In  our  own  history,  we  can  fix  the  date  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
the  Petition  of  Bight,  or  the  Bill  of  Settlement.  But  who 
can  mark  the  first  movements,  or  detect  the  secret  currents 
of  popular  feeling,  which  led  to  these  changes  ?  And  the  same 
difficulty  attaches  frequently  to  the  problem  of  religious  parties, 
if  it  be  attempted  to  fix  their  origin  to  an  absolute  date. 

It  would  be  easy,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  upon  a  limit,  ante- 
cedent to  which  we  have  no  mention  of  sects,  and  when  their 
existence  was  wholly  improbable.  We  catv  a^^ixL  «A^TL\axc^^^^ 
date  of  the  Grat  indubitable  allusion  to  t^hm  "^tet^^iyt^^^  ^&  veisScL- 
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tut  ions  completely  developed.  Within  these  two  points,  we 
have  to  look  for  their  early  tendencies,  their  obscure  fore- 
shadowings,  their  insensible  growth,  till  at  last  some  dgQil 
conjuncture  of  events,  religious  or  political,  shall  evoke  latrat 
elements  into  intenser  union — into  broader  manifestation— ^iato 
a  compact  form  and  structure.  At  first  there  are  germs  of 
opposite  sects,  which  are  rather  feelings  than  sharply  defined 
opinions.  They  are  indicated  in  preferences  rather  than  speev- 
lative  convictions.  Their  next  stage  will  be  that  of  loosely- 
compacted  parties,  but  still  without  a  complete  development  of 
principles  avowed  on  either  side,  and  without  the  antagonism 
on  all  points  that  will  afterwards  distinguish  them.  Neither, 
perhaps,  in  this  intermediate  stage,  will  they  have  the  desig- 
nations which  are  to  attach  to  them  in  their  more  perfect  form, 
and  in  all  succeeding  history.  At  last,  on  their  first  prominent 
appearance  as  sects,  they  are  seen  in  their  marked  distinctions 
— ^in  the  wide  interval  that  parts  them — in  their  mutual  hos- 
tility and  defiance — their  respective  watchwords,  signals,  and 
banners;  and  these  latter  blazoned  with  more  distinguished 
and  enduring  names.  Such  are  the  stages  by  which  parties, 
whether  founded  on  political  distinctions  or  exclusively  on 
sentiment,  usually  rise  from  scarcely  noticed  germs  to  their 
powerful  maturity. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  sects,  we  need  not  dwell  on 
the  palpable  certainty,  that  till  long  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, there  is  absolutely  no  allusion  to  their  existence.  It  is 
true  that  in  every  period  of  Jewish  history,  even  from  the 
time  of  the  earliest  rulers  after  the  decease  of  Joshua,  there 
would  be  a  class  who  adhered  with  more  fidelity  to  the  insti- 
tutions given  them,  and  others  who  observed  these  more  negli- 
gently. At  first  but  few,  and  those  with  fearfulness,  would 
venture  on  omissions  in  things  enjoined,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  continued  devoutly  tenacious  of  every  minute  obser?^ 
ance.  Then  came  times  of  corruption  and  idolatrous  ooa- 
pliance  on  the  part  of  the  many,  while  the  minority,  oftentimes 
a  small  remnant,  continued  faithful.  Under  the  leadership  of 
some  heaven-sent  prophet,  or  monarch,  such  as  Samuel, 
David,  Asa,  or  Josiah,  the  nation  recovered  itself  for  a  time,  and 
resumed  the  strict  and  zealous  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
conferred  upon  it  iroiu  \\««i'veTi  ^\.  S^  ^^vicsc«sw^i]b^t,QfSL  E^ypt 
But  this  endured  not  \ot\§.   'tVi^  «^<»\»3s^^  ^^\  ^\S>&i^\fs^ 
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tribes,  and  finally  of  Jadah  and  Benjamin,  reached  a  height, 
which  the  Divine  forbearance,  as  it  had  not  availed  to  prevent, 
ip  it  conld  no  longer  endure,  and  captivity  was  to  teach  the 
value  of  those  principles  which  they  had  so  long  shared  and 
abnsed.  Yet  even  in  this  last  and  darkest  period,  when  the 
donds  were  lowering  round  them,  there  were  not  a  few,  we 
may  well  believe,  besides  the  holy  prophets,  who  continued  to 
warn  their  countrymen,  and  maintained,  amid  the  corruption 
of  their  times,  a  devout  and  protesting  attitude ;  and  these 
&rmed  the  remnant,  from  whose  prayers  and  appeals,  in  the 
land  of  the  stranger,  was  to  spring  the  good  seed  of  a  wider 
renovation  and  repentance.  The  restoration  from  Babylon 
ensued,  and  they  returned  an  altered  people.  They  never 
apostatized  in  the  same  path  afterwards.  The  corruptions  of 
idolatry,  which  deform  their  previous  history,  never  tainted 
their  character  any  more.  From  this  era  they  became,  with 
one  brief  exception,  to  be  afterwards  noticed,  and  they  have 
continued  to  be  through  age  after  age,  and  in  every  fortune, 
sternly  faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

But  while,  in  the  centuries  preceding  the  captivity,  there 
were  these  fluctuations  of  fidelity  in  the  nation,  and  in  the 
varying  numbers  of  those  who  steadfastly  maintained  the 
Divine  laws  and  institutions,  and  of  those  who  for  the  most 
part  neglected  them,  these  different  classes  consisted  of  indi- 
viduals promiscuomly  in  the  nation,  and  conld  not  be  regarded 
as  parties  or  sects.  They  were  not  banded  into  distinct  and 
hostile  factions.  They  avowed  no  special  forms  of  belief.  They 
acted  from  no  plan  or  concert.  Even  the  careless  and  apostate 
among  them  did  not  formally  renounce  the  faith  of  IsraeL 
They  did  not  cease  from  their  own  institutions  by  design,  but 
through  the  seductions  of  a  sensual  imagination.  We,  there- 
fore, justly  mark  off  the  long  ages  before  the  captivity,  a  period 
of  some  thousand  years,  as  having  in  it  no  trace  of  sects. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all  historic  allusion,  and  the 
utter  improbability  of  such  a  circumstance  in  itself,  one  of  the 
chief  Jewish  sects  in  question,  the  Pharisees,  affect  to  carry  up 
their  peculiar  traditions  to  the  very  time  of  Moses,  and,  indeed, 
boldly  derive  them  from  unwritten  directions  which,  they 
aaiert,  he  gave.  The  place  for  discussing  this  \ioiut^  if  it  w«c^ 
deemed  worthy  of  formal  discussion,  wou\d.\iQ  tos^vc  ^3i^  ^^ 
think  it,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  meut^fiiii  lCi[^  "C^^  "KS^n^ 
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which  they  can  adduce,  of  any  age  preceding  the  Captiyity, 
nothing  in  the  sacred  \vritings,  nothing  in  the  apocryphal, 
tells  of  their  name  or  existence  as  antecedent  to  the  restoradon 
from  Bahylon.  The  very  affirmation  of  later  rahhia,  respecting 
the  antiquity  of  their  traditions,  is  itself  a  mere  tradition. 

We  may,  however,  hring  down  the  period  anterior  to  the 
era  of  sects  to  a  point  much  lower.  Not  only  is  there  no  alin- 
sion  to  these  sects  as  existing  at  the  restoration  from  Bahylon, 
but  for  an  interval  of  350  years  later,  history  is  absolutely 
silent  regarding  their  existence.  There  is  not  the  faintest  trace 
of  their  origin  amongst  those  who  returned  to  their  fatherland 
under  Zerubhabel,  (b.c.  536)  ;  none  in  the  times  of  Exra,  who 
set  the  example,  nearly  a  century  later  (b.o.  457),  of  inte^ 
pre  ting  the  text  of  Scripture ;  none  during  the  period  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  or  of  the  wars  which  ensued  after 
his  death,  between  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  and  of  Syria,  for 
the  possession  of  Palestine.  In  this  period  we  are  not  without 
information,  often  minute  and  graphic,  respecting  the  state  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  the  succession  of  their  priests  and  rolerst 
and  the  remarkable  men  who  rose  to  influence  and  power  under 
the  Egyptian  monarchs.  We  have  anecdotes,  not  all  of  them 
trustworthy,  but  such  at  least  as  to  show  that  Jewish  history 
did  not  scorn  insignificant  details.  We  are  informed  how 
Alexander  the  Great  fell  prostrate  in  adoration  when  he  met 
the  high  priest,  Jaddua,  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vision  which  he  professed  to  have  seen  at  Dies,  in 
Macedonia,  in  which  a  figure  like  that  of  the  chief  priest, 
arrayed  in  hyacinthine  robes,  and  bearing  on  its  tiara  the  Holy 
Name,  had  exhorted  him  to  pass  over  into  Asia,  and  achieve 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  We  are  told  of  the  snccessfnl  and 
long  administration  of  the  high  priest  Onias,  and  of  the  still 
more  gratefully  remembered  administration  of  Simon  the  Just, 
and  of  the  omens  of  coming  disaster  which  took  place  at  his 
death — the  doubtful  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice ;  the  escape  into 
the  desert  of  the  goat  which  it  had  been  the  custom,  since  the 
Captivity,  to  throw  down  the  precipice,  to  be  dashed  to  pieces; 
the  great  west  light  of  the  golden  chandelier  becoming 
dim,  and  at  times  extinguished ;  and  the  languishing  of  the 
sacrificial  fiame,  and  l\i^  i«.\\\xi^  wx^s^l  ^^  ^^^  sacrificial  bread 
for  the  prieslTiood.  ^«  Vivi^  wk»x^  \^^:\^^5^^a%^\\«!^Bsa^^ 
the  methods  by  ^\Ac\i  loBC^\i,V5ttft^««^^^^  t.^^^^  ^V^m 
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n.,  gained  from  the  Egyptian  king  the  farming  of  the  revenues 
ill  Palestine,  hy  outbidding  others  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
in  the  same  caravan,  and  boldly  naming  the  king  and  queen 
as  his  securities ;  and  how  his  son  Hyrcanus,  by  a  course  of 
nmilar  daring,  seconded  by  magnificent  presents,  acquired  the 
same  authority.  We  have  such  details  as  these,  filling  up  the 
interval  of  history  from  the  times  of  Ezra  (b.c.  456)  to  those 
of  Mattathias  (B.C.  167).  Some  of  them,  it  will  be  said,  are 
trivial,  and  some  may  be  suspected  to  be  fabulous.  But  all  this 
makes  for  the  inference  with  a  view  to  which  we  have  adduced 
them,  which  is  the  improbability,  if  Jewish  sects  at  this  time 
existed,  that  there  should  not  have  been  some  hint  of  their 
presence  and  interference.  For,  granting  the  traditional 
character  of  much  history  in  this  period,  not  even  tradition  or 
fable  makes  mention,  down  to  this  date  (b.c.  167),  of  the 
formation  of  sects. 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  impress  this  fact  on  the 
reader,  because  it  has  been  of  late  somewhat  confidently 
asserted,  that  the  chief  of  these  sects,  the  Pharisees,  imported 
many  of  their  peculiar  opinions  from  Persia,  on  the  return  from 
captivity.  The  theory  propounded  is,  that  the  Pharisaic  sect 
was  silently  formed  in  the  community  of  the  exiled  tribes,  in 
the  remote  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  through  contact 
with  speculations  current  amongst  the  population  which 
oppressed  them ;  and  further,  that  this  sect  existed  amongst 
the  42,000  descendants  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  returned 
to  re-possess  the  land  of  promise  under  the  leadership  of 
Zembbabel.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  improbability  of  this 
hypothesis,  and  the  total  absence  of  every  shadow  of  contem- 
porary evidence  in  its  favour,  how  is  it  possible,  v^ith  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  restored  people  for  the  next  350 
years  before  us,  where  we  can  trace  absolutely  no  symptoms  of 
the  presence  of  a  sect  whose  very  element  was  enthusiasm,  and 
that  with  a  constant  tendency  to  action,  for  us  to  place  reliance 
on  the  strange  hypothesis  alluded  to?  «-Much  more  natural 
were  it  to  acquiesce  in  the  Pharisaic  claim  of  their  descent 
fhnn  the  times  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Israel.  But  the  pre* 
tension  is  absurd,  though  not  equally  so,  in  both  cases.  Of 
both  theories,  that  of  the  derivation  from  Pexsiai,  wi^  ^Qw^  ^ 
the  descent  from  earlier  times,  it  is  enough,  to  ^kj  VJa.'aX.  VSass^ 
nve  not  the  slightest  colour  of  support  from.  \i\%\ftt'5^^\s!&|^ 
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the  former  of  tliem  OTersteps,  we  think,  the  wildest  lioenoe  of 
coojecture. 

Let  it,  therefore,  he  home  in  mind,  that  the  first  expHcit 
mention  of  sects  in  Jewish  history  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Maccahean  contest,  and  not  earlier.  The  chief  of  them  wai 
prohahly  called  forth  into  distinct  form  and  concert  in  that 
struggle,  and,  having  aided  its  achievements,  sarvived  and 
attained  a  higher  development  in  the  periods  of  repose  and 
prosperity  that  succeeded.  The  rival  sect  is  also  spoken  of  in 
the  same  age,  hut  hoth  sects  differed  at  that  time  in  their  fom 
and  names,  as  we  shall  afterwards  more  particularly  notice, 
from  the  character  assumed  hy  them  in  later  history.  The 
non-existence  of  the  element  of  sects  amongst  the  Jewidi 
people,  down  to  this  late  age,  is  a  phenomenon  of  singular 
interest  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  hearing  on  other  qa^txam; 
and  the  fact,  we  think,  has  now  heen  fully  established. 

THE  INFLUENCES  WHICH  DELAYED  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

SECTS  AMONGST  THE  JEWS. 

It  has  not  heen  without  a  reference  to  some  further  qnesdoos 
that  we  have  dwelt  on  the  fact  of  the  total  ahsence  of  religiou 
denominations  amongst  the  Jews  till  towards  the  Maccabetn 
age.  In  their  rise  at  this  stage  of  history,  rather  than  at 
some  earlier  or  even  later  epochs,  there  is  something  lo 
singular,  that  it  may  well  claim  to  arrest  our  attention.  That 
period  was  after  the  long  era  of  continuous  miracle  and 
inspiration,  in  the  intermediate  age  betwixt  the  cessatuni  of 
prophecy  and  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah.  This  interval 
of  the  suspension  of  heavenly  interposition,  of  fading  light, 
yet  of  enduring  hope  and  expectancy,  &om  the  age  of  Jkfaladu 
to  the  coming  of  Christ,  comprehends  a  space  of  400  yean. 
It  is  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  about  the  year  B.C.  160^ 
that  we  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  the  origin  of  sects  among 
the  Jews.  Before  this  time  we  have  no  trace  of  antagOBiit 
schools  of  religious  belief.  Whether  the  institution  of  syna- 
gogues, which  date  firom  near  the  time  of  Ezra,  originated  the 
germ  of  snch  differences,  is  a  point  on  which  we  can  obIj 
follow  conjectare.  We  have  no  historical  authority  Iv 
referring-  their  wdsteuG©  "Vvv^^t  V5oas^.  ^^  ^^ifa^  already  IMO- 
tioned.     And  it  la  i^xV\ieT  TOTi"M\aJc\^,^^\^^w^  ' 

of  the  Essenea,  w\io»  ot\^  V^Vks^Vj^^^  ^si.  m^^^O«milBv 
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•od  may  have  closely  £[>llowed  upon  that  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadduceeis,  no  later  sects,  of  a  specolative  character,  arose 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Israel.  The  grand  divisions  of 
religious  thought  which  became  apparent  a  century  and  a  half 
before  Christ,  subsisted  to  after  generations,  and  maintained 
their  form  and  prominence  unchanged  to  the  first  century  of 
the  christian  era.  The  birth-time,  therefore,  of  the  principal 
sects  we  have  to  delineate,  was  the  obscure  interval  between 
the  withdrawment  of  Divine  interposition,  whether  by  miracle 
or  vision,  and  the  coming  into  the  world  of  the  Hope  of  Israel. 
The  age  of  sects,  let  it  be  observed,  thus  stands  alone  in  the 
soocession  of  Jewish  story.  It  is  a  phase  of  active,  reflecting, 
and  by  consequence  divided  thought,  evolved  tJien,  and  not 
before.  It  is  succeeded  in  after  times  by  other  phases,  but 
none  of  them  of  the  precise  hue  and  complexion,  or  bearing 
upon  it  the  same  fervid,  thoughtful  character  as  that  before  us. 
It  is  true,  no  age  is  alone  in  such  sense  as  not  to  receive  some 
impulse  and  determination  from  the  period  preceding ;  or  so 
as  not  to  transmit,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  influence  to  the 
age  which  follows,  attempering  its  spirit,  and  modifying  its 
character,  however  dissimilar  may  be  its  external  events. 
Thus  the  age  of  Jewish  sects  had  doubtless  its  predisposing 
elements  in  the  times  of  the  restoration  and  of  the  synagogue  ; 
and  we  know  that  it  sent  forward  its  tendencies,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  to  the  age  which  beheld  the  miracles  and  death  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  beheld,  not  much  later,  the  downfal  of  the 
nation,  and  the  extinction  of  its  chief  religious  institutions. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  history  of  this  ancient  and  singular 
people,  a  succession  of  epochs  in  no  common  degree  marked 
and  varied.  But  throughout  the  long  extent  of  changes 
in  their  eventful  history,  daring  the  space  of  1200  years,  we 
can  detect  no  symptom  of  the  element  of  thoughtfulness 
determining  itself,  as  in  the  age  we  have  now  to  consider,  into 
antagonlBtio  forms  of  belief.  Each  of  those  eras  had  its 
peculiar  character.  Each  had  its  glory,  and  its  trials.  Each 
had  its  moral  forces,  which  developed  their  effect  in  the  life 
of  the  nation.  But  from  all,  till  towards  the  close  of  that 
immediately  preceding  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  the  element  in 
qneetion  is  absent.  The  chief  reasons  why  such  element  arose 
not  in  these  earlier  times,  we  shall  liieta  a\X«m^V«  'Hoid^nraSb 
preaaapUon  it  is  hoped,  to  deteroune. 
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In  the  first  period  of  Jewish  history,  tbe  infantine  state  of 
the  people,  intellectually,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
ahsence  of  speculative  differences  among  them.     When  but 
newly  emancipated  from  slavery,  in  which  the  mind  had  been 
degraded  to  the  lowest  level,  there  would  be  evinced  little 
tendency  to  think  at  all,  much  less  reflectively  to  analyse  the 
objects  of  thought.    The  intellect  of  the  mass  of  the  Hebrew 
people  was  in  the  same  undeveloped  state  as  was  the  intellect, 
in  that  remote  age,  and  for  many  centuries  to  come,  of  the 
Pelasgic  races,  which  became  so  illustrious  in  arts  and  litera- 
ture in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.     After  the  settlement 
of  the  chosen  people  in  Canaan,  the  wars  of  the  conquest 
followed  with  the  remaining  tribes  of  the  Ganaanites;  and 
subsequently,  in  the  period  of  the  Judges,  with  the  more 
powerful  nations  that  pressed  upon  their  eastern  frontier,  and 
the  Philistines  on  the  west,  who  held  the  coast  of  the  Medite^ 
ranean.     The  wars  of  the  monarchy  ensued  between  Saul  and 
David ;   and  in  the  next  age,  after  an  interval  of  40  yean* 
repose  under  Solomon,  the  unity  of  Israel  was  politically  rent, 
and    destructive    contests,  often  renewed,   between  the  ten 
northern  tribes  and  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in  the  south, 
wore  out  the  resources  and  energy  of  each  kingdom.    The 
time  at  length  arrived  for  the  expulsion,  first  of  the  ten  tribes 
to  a  foreign  land,  and  then,  after  some  interval,  of  the  remaining 
ones,  in  whom    centre,   henceforward,  the  destinies  of  the 
Hebrew    race.     Yet    no  sects  in  religious    faith    appeared 
throughout  all  this  period,  not  even  when  the  political  union 
was  broken.    Unquestionably,  the  intellectual  infancy  of  the 
people,  and  the  absorbing  excitements  of  war,  were  among 
the   causes   which  delayed  amongst  them  the  development 
of  speculative  tendencies.    Knowledge  is  the  product  of  medi* 
tative  leisure,  leisure  of  wealth,  wealth  of  commerce,  commerce 
of  security.      A  people  must  gain    repose  and   competenoe 
before  they    can   turn   their  thoughts   to    the    problems  of 
philosophy. 

But  we  have  to  remark,  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  peo]^ 
that,  although  at  first  degraded  in  intellect  by  slavery,  they 
speedily  became,  if  not  at  once  in  the  highest  sense  a  thooghtfnl, 
jet  an  instructed  "^eo^^e.  ^\v!^1^VsVxi!b^x^jslQs  were  commiini- 
cated  to  tliem  "wvlVi  Bvx^eTxi^\.\a«\  ct^^«wj»  ^sA.  ^tri^  «svsl- 
whelming  solemmty.    tVxewc  ^sx«^iW\:vw^a  w^^  Naw%  ^to.  ^ 
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todaoation — an  intellectual  discipline ;  not  to  a  class  merely, 
but  to  the  whole  people.  They  had  forms  of  thought 
revealed  to  them  more  awakening,  more  suhlime,  than  all  that 
philosophy  has  since  developed.  They  hecame  familiar  with  a 
poetry  such  as  the  fancy  of  later  ages  has  not  surpassed.  They 
had  also,  amid  the  successive  wars  which  occupied  them, 
periods  of  rest  and  prosperity,  in  which  opulence  poured  in 
upon  them  from  the  Indian  seas,  and  the  voice  of  mirth  and 
song  resounded  through  their  horders.  They  thus  hecame,  on 
the  highest  questions,  an  informed  and  thoughtful  people,  at  a 
time  when  the  nations  of  Europe  were  still  sunk  in  harharism. 

Thus  the  first  conditions  necessary  to  speculation  and  to 
varying  sentiment  very  early  existed,  though  not  without 
interruption,  among  the  Israelites,  and  became  more  and  more 
developed  in  the  progress  of  their  history.  These  conditions 
are  an  awakened  and  informed  intellect,  joined  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  stores  of  knowledge  on  which  intellect  can  further 
9perate.  These  stores  of  thought  went  on  augmenting  in 
opulence,  and  with  increasing  brilliance  casting  forward  the 
rays  of  prescience  to  ages  yet  to  come,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
restoration  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Yet  no  sects  appear ! 
The  positive  sources  of  diversity  in  sentiment  existed,  which  in 
all  other  nations  similarly  situated  have  sufficed  to  awaken  to 
varying  thought;  yet  still  without  producing  such  results 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Israel.  The  Greeks  in  Ionia  no 
sooner  found  leisure  to  think  than  they  began  to  differ  in  the 
results  of  thought.  Their  opinions  exhibit  a  unity  at  no 
period.  Their  different  and  contradictory  sects  date  from  the 
remotest  times  of  their  intellectual  history.*  In  the  same  age, 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Pythagoras  set  in  action  different 
currents  of  speculation.  At  a  subsequent  period,  and  with 
more  conspicuous  effect,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurus,  and  Zeno 
originated  hostile  schools  on  metaphysical  and  moral  questions, 
of  which  the  influence  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Amongst  the 
dwellers  in  Palestine  it  was  not  so.  Awakened,  instructed,  and 
disciplined,  the  course  of  thought  among  them  kept  on  in  one 
ehanneL  The  unity  of  the  national  belief  on  the  highest 
questions  was  not  broken  till  after  twelve  centuries  of  their 
national  history. 

What  interfering  ioflaence  then  'was  it  wYos^  tfi^w^a^^SQEaa 

•  Ritter,  1,1^.265. 
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long  the  manifestation  of  diversified  thought  ?  As  we  ha?8 
seen  that  it  was  not,  after  the  first  epochs  of  Jewish  history, 
the  intellectual  sluggishness  of  the  people,  nor  their  want  of 
suhlime  and  exciting  themes  of  speculation — what  unnotieed 
element  was  it  which  kept  speculation,  whilst  intelligent  and 
free,  yet  one  in  its  result  and  form?  The  force  whidi 
mainly  retarded  such  a  result  must  have  been  the  eos- 
tinuing  presence  of  some  paramount  authority  to  which  th« 
intellect  unhesitatingly  submitted.  To  no  human  dictatioB 
will  the  mind,  in  its  inmost  assent,  spontaneously  bow ;  but  if 
there  come  to  it  communications  which  it  deems  infallible,  its 
acquiescence  is  instantaneous.  It  was  the  presence  of  refels- 
tion  amongst  the  Jews,  the  continuance  of  inspired  utterance 
to  the  times  of  their  re-establishment  in  their  own  country, 
which  enforced  the  unity  of  the  national  belief.  So  long  as 
this  paramount  authority  remained  with  them,  they  evinced  no 
tendency  to  schism.  It  was  not  till  after  inspiration  had  ceased 
in  its  living  communications — not  till  after  its  last  represen- 
tatives, Zechariah,  Haggai,  and  Malachi,  had  descended  to  the 
graves — that  forms  of  varying  belief  or  observance  began  to 
show  themselves  in  Judea. 

This  we  hold  to  be  a  fact  of  striking  import  in  the  history 
of  Jewish  sects.  Some  causes  there  must  halve  been  for  th^ 
long  delay  in  the  appearance  of  contending  schools  of  specula- 
tion which  date  so  early  in  the  progress  of  other  nations.  We 
have  shown  that  it  arose  not  from  the  want  of  inteUeetnal 
development,  or  of  incentives  to  earnest  thought,  whether  in  the 
heavenly  communications  given  to  the  Jews  or  in  the  mar?^ 
lous  events  of  their  changeful  story.  The  presence  of  a 
paramount  authority  to  dictate  infallibly  on  religions  qwe- 
tions  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  uniformity  exhibited 
in  national  sentiment.  And  if  we  find  that  the  divaricatfam 
of  belief  is  absolutely  postponed  through  long  ages  till  ofltf 
the  cessation  of  prophetic  teaching,  and  that  not  before,  bit 
very  soon  after,  allowing  an  interval  for  the  gradual  decHne  tf 
its  impressions,  the  age  of  sects  commences ;  we  have  in  tfa^ 
historical  fact  a  coincidence  of  much  significance  between  the 
affirmed  duration  of  the  prophetic  period  and  the  mental 
history  of  the  peopVe  a.moti%^\.  ^NWooLW^V^d.^  ^tSs^^kI.  To  sua 
up  the  whole  axgmneivt'.  '^^  ^^  ^^  $ia?i«t«iSafiai  xaaaoBB^ 
resulting  from  the  uiiw^ntewYiB^  ^ot^^i^^  ^1  Hiaa  tkcA. 
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Btrmgely  postponed  to  a  late  era  of  national  progress ;  we  ask 
the  cause  of  this  delay ;  we  have  independent  historical  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  a  controlling  element ;  and  finally,  we  have 
the  evidence  that  such  control  was  really  exerted  confirmed  in 
the  fact  that,  very  soon  after  this  influence  ceased  in  its  living 
communications,  the  long-checked  tendencies  to  varying 
opinions  came  powerfully  into  action. 

TUB  POSITIVE  CAUSES  WHICH  GAVE  ORIGIN  AND  FORM  TO 

THE  CHIEF  JEWISH  SECTS. 

Having  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  postponed  the  date  of  the  Jewish  sects,  we  have  now 
to  assign  the  more  immediate  causes  which  operated  in  their 
origin,  and  which  determined  their  peculiar  form  and  character. 

The  cessation  of  prophetic  teaching,  the  disappearance  firom 
the  world  of  the  last  of  the  holy  men  who  bore  the  attesta- 
tions of  Heaven  in  their  instructions,  removed  a  powerful 
dement  of  control.  Bat  what,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  posi- 
tive tendencies  ready  to  come  into  play  when  this  check  was 
withdrawn  P  The  primary  tendencies  must  be  sought  in  the 
innate  activity  of  the  human  mind  itself,  when  exerted  under 
different  conditions  of  natural  force,  intelligence,  and  discipline. 
This  reflective  activity,  in  any  given  number  of  minds,  must, 
in  these  circumstances,  vary  in  its  results.  If  it  be  an  object 
to  ensure  unity  of  thought,  human  intellects  must  either  be 
guided  by  some  absolute  infallible  authority,  or  they  must  be 
subjected  to  the  same  precise  steps,  progressively,  of  acquisi- 
tion and  discipline ;  and  e^en  then,  their  wayward  indepen- 
dence will  become  apparent  in  striking  diflerences  on  some 
point  or  other.  Nothing  can  preclude  these  diflerences,  or 
contract  the  range  of  questions  on  which  they  arise,  except 
either  the  force  of  demonstration,  as  in  the  sciences;  or  the 
growing  precision  and  number  of  sound  reasonings,  as  in 
moral  speculation  ;  or,  lastly,  the  presence  of  an  infallible  rule 
of  thought,  clearly  propounded,  as  in  revelation.  The  Jews 
possessed  the  last,  not  only  in  record,  but  in  living  oracles  of 
interpretation  and  appeal.  When,  accordingly,  this  influence 
ceased  in  its  mora  palpable  and  immediate  action,  then  came 
into  play  the  inherent  tendencies  of  the  ialdV^^t^  «^  "^oal^ 
even  bad  no  other  causes  operated,  tliCTQ  'mn&l  \xv9^t«JS<J^Xfti^ 
some  cbaracteriatic  forma  of  diBsenaion. 
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Bat,  for  the  origination  of  the  Jewish  sects,  and  for  thepredae 
cast  and  complexion  they  assumed,  we  have  to  look  to  causes 
of  still  more  peculiar  operation.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
institution  of  the  synagogue ;  the  second  and  most  powerfol 
was  the  zeal  for  the  sacred  oracles  and  ohservances  kindled  in 
the  national  struggle  against  Antiochus. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  institution  of  synagogues 
exerted  a  direct  and  powerful  influence  in  awakening  the  freer 
activity  of  the  popular  mind.     Such  an  institution  was  with- 
out example  in  the  history  of  other  nations.     It  consisted  of 
stated  assemblies,  convened  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Judea, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  word  of  God  read  and  inter- 
preted.   Ezra,  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  commenced  this 
practice  of  interpreting  the  law  at  Jerusalem,  merely  giving 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  now  more  familiar  dialect 
of  the  Chaldee.     It  was  subsequently  copied  in  other  towns 
and  localities,  and,  in  short,  wherever  a  sufficient  number  of 
devout  men  could  be  assembled.    By  degrees,  moreover,  the 
range  of  interpretation  was  enlarged  into  something  of  jexpo- 
sition  and  remark  on  the  general  scope  of  the  passage  read. 
Thus   a   popular   institute   of  a   directly    didactic  character, 
wholly  unknown  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity,  was  insen- 
sibly formed  among  the  Jews,  which  must  have  tended  greatljr 
to  excite  and  inform  their  minds,  and  to  interest  them  in  the 
stores  of  Divine  knowledge  in  their  possession.     By  means  of 
it,  the  intellect  of  the  people  would  be  awakened,  not  by  start- 
ling speculations,  but  by  a  continuous  stream  of  simple  and 
direct    teaching,  fetched    from    infallible  truth.      That  this 
sabbatical  exposition  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  had  a  powe^ 
ful  effect  in  rousing  their  minds  to  reflective  thought,  cannot 
be  doubted ;  and  no  less  certain  is  it,  that  the  popular  intelli- 
gence in  the  principles  of  the  inspired  record,  and    the  man 
familiar  acquaintance  thus  attained  with  its  sublime  traths^ 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  undying  attachment  to  the  Scrip* 
tures  which  so  nobly  braved  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus,  ail 
which  has  so  honourably  distinguished  the  Jewish  race  to  thii 
day.    This  system  of  teaching  contributed  also,  indirectly,  to 
the  formatioii  of  sects,  by  exciting  an  independent  spirit  of 
speculation,  and  may  yi%^y  xvc^^VliBi^T^l^t^^^xDLCiu^  the  canM 
ii^hich  tended  to  \ke\x  des^oi^TaKiiV.. 
The  last  and  moat  ^o^etlxiV  waa»N*w^^^  ^«a^Rxv\.  ^««^ 
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bj  persecution — the  intense  zeal  for  the  Divine  oracles  and 
institutions  awakened  by  the  attempt  of  Antiochus  to  abolish 
them,  and  to  substitute  the  mythology  and  rites  of  Greece  in 
their  room.  By  what  motives  influenced,  whether  from  pure 
hatred  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  because  he  regarded  it 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  people,  it  is 
immaterial  to  determine;  but  this  tyrant  of  western  Asia 
became  suddenly  possessed  with  a  mania  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  every  vestige  of  religious  usage 
which  could  remind  the  Jewish  nation  of  their  former 
belief  and  former  history.  Nor  did  his  project  appear  at  the 
beginning  so  hopeless.  A  long  period  of  repose  and  prosperity 
had  brought  on  a  spirit  of  indifference  and  worldliness.  The 
Jews  were  no  longer  an  isolated  people.  Their  country  had 
become  the  battle-ground  of  frequent  wars  between  Egypt 
and  Syria.  They  engaged  ardently  in  traffic,  and  visited  other 
lands  for  purposes  of  gain.  They  took  up  their  temporary 
residence  in  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  They 
became  familiar  with  the  fascinating  literature  and  mythology 
of  Greece.  Their  chief  men  frequented  the  courts  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria,  and  boldly  played  the  game  of  political 
intrigue,  sometimes  for  themselves,  sometimes  to  avert  danger 
from  their  country.  There,  also,  they  first  learnt  to  endure  the 
aspect  of  idolatry,  and  by  degrees  began,  some  of  them,  to 
conform  to  heathen  usages. 

After  various  wars,  not  so  much  with  the  Jews  themselves 
88  with  the  Ptolemies  Philopator  and  Epiphanes,  who  con- 
tested the  possession  of  Palestine,  the  Syrian  monarchs  had 
at  length  become  masters  of  the  country.  And  if  the  most 
able  of  the  descendants  of  Seleucus — Antiochus  Epiphanes — 
had  been  content  with  the  political  subjugation  of  the  people, 
and  trusted  to  the  effect  of  foreign  intercourse  and  example 
to  introduce,  with  the  manners,  the  mythology  of  Greece,  it 
seemed,  at  one  time,  not  improbable  that  he  would  have 
soooeeded.  But  when,  in  his  intense  hatred  of  the  Divine 
oraoles,  he  proceeded  to  compel  a  whole  people  to  renounce 
all  they  held  true  and  sacred,  and  to  conform  to  heathenism^ 
he  roused  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  baffled  his 
assaults.  Yet  his  first  measures  were  but  too  sucoesifidi^i 
had  abolished  the  worahip  of  the  true  God  in.  t)k\& 
He  had  aappreaaed  the  synagogues  ia  uoaxVi 
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village.  The  Soriptores  had  ceased  to  be  openly  read,  and  the 
possession  of  them  was  punished  as  a  crime.  At  Jerosalem  he 
had  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  sacred  fnmitnre  and  treasures, 
had  prohibited  the  daily  sacnfice,  and  finally,  in  a  spirit  of 
insane  fury,  had  consummated  his  triumph  by  defiling  the 
temple  witii  every  odious  pollution,  and  afterwards  re-conse- 
crating it  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter.  Thus  was  fulfilled,  in  its 
earlier  reference,  the  desolation  predicted  by  DanieL  The 
abomination,  the  image  of  European  idolatry,  was  enthroned 
in  the  holy  place,  and  worshipped  by  many  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, some  through  terror,  and  others  through  base  apostaij 
from  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 

The  worship  of  Jehovah  was  suppressed  for  the  space  of 
three  and  a  half  years.  The  work  of  extirpation  had,  how- 
ever, to  be  enforced  in  detail  in  the  remoter  districts.  The 
national  faith,  though  proscribed,  was  not  relinquished.  The 
national  spirit,  subdued  for  a  time,  was  not  extinct.  A  single 
spark  struck  forth  in  the  last  moment,  by  the  hand  of  peree- 
cution,  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people. 

At  Modin,  a  small  town  west  of  Jerusalem,  situate  on  an 
eminence  in  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  dwelt  Mattathias,  a 
man  famed  for  his  integrity  and  firm  adherence  to  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.  To  him  Apelles,  the  officer  of  Antiochsi, 
resorted,  and  endeavoured  at  first  to  win  his  compliance  to 
heathen  worship  by  persuasion.  With  the  aged  Mattathiae 
such  persuasion  was  useless ;  but  another  of  his  countrymen 
was  prevailed  upon  to  commence  the  act  of  sacrifice  to  Ju^ter. 
The  attempt  was  fatal  to  himself,  and  to  the  officer  who  insti- 
gated his  impiety.  The  old  man's  indignation  could  no  longer 
brook  apostasy  and  oppression.  A  stroke  from  his  powedhl 
arm  and  keen  weapon  laid  the  ofiender  dead  at  the  altar,  sod 
another  blow  destroyed  the  Syrian  officer.  The  first  step  in 
resistance  was  now  taken.  Mattathias  retired,  accompanied  by 
his  five  heroic  sons,  to  the  nearest  mountains,  and  summoned 
his  countrymen  round  him.  The  signal  v^as  joyfully  obeyed. 
The  war  of  the  Maccabees  followed,  in  which  the  aged  father 
and  three  of  his  sons  successively  commanded.  Zeal  for  the 
Scriptures  resuscitated  the  nation  from  despondence.  The 
yoke  of  the  tyrant  waa  \^xc^<&Tk,\»nAV  ^t^ss^  more  became  free^ 
and  the  wordiip  oi  Oodi  wqat^\at^^ 

The  point  to  \)e  lemwVedt  m  ^Oeaa  wsaXss^,  SA^\5Bs&v\.-wk^ 
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fo  much  a  straggle  for  their  freedom  as  a  people,  as  an  insur- 
rection in  defence  of  their  holy  institations  and  oracles.  It 
was  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  the  Divine  origin  of  their 
religion  which  sustained  them  in  a  warfare  of  protracted  and 
▼arions  resistance,  which  ended  in  their  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. It  was  a  war  to  save  the  record  of  heavenly  truth  from 
extinction.  The  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  became  intensely 
centred  in  this,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  early  communica- 
tions of  the  Deity  to  man  should  not  be  lost  to  after  ages.  This 
object  rose  paramount  to  all  interests  of  a  temporal  nature. 
Hence,  the  zeal  for  the  Scriptures  in  their  integrity,  and  for 
the  observances  therein  enjoined,  grew  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm 
which  made  light  of  suflTering  and  death,  provided  only  their 
Scriptures  were  safe,  and  the  holy  duties  of  religion  restored 
in  their  families,  their  synagogues,  and  in  the  temple  of  God. 

At  this  point  it  is  we  are  to  date,  with  nearest  approach  to 
accuracy,  the  origination  of  sects,  which  play  henceforward  a 
prominent  part  in  Jewish  history.  The  enthusiasm  of  this 
crisis  developed  the  principles  of  the  Ghasidim ;  the  subsequent 
decline  or  reaction  of  this  zeal  in  the  higher  ranks  resulted  in 
the  antagonistic  sect  of  the  Zadikim ;  while  a  third  sect  arose, 
not  improbably  from  the  collisions  of  both,  and  free  from  their 
defects  and  extravagances,  that  of  the  Karaites,  which  com- 
prised the  more  devout  and  spiritual  portion  of  the  Jewish 
church. 

Under  these  names  we  recognise  the  germs  or  earlier  forms 
of  the  Jewish  sects.  When,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Janneus, 
nearly  a  century  later,  the  chief  of  them  assume  political  pro- 
minence, under  the  names  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  we 
discern  the  same  leading  tendencies,  but  with  a  fuller  develop- 
ment. If  we  mark  their  character  further  on,  in  the  times  of 
our  Lord,  they  will  appear,  while  professing  the  same  specula- 
tive principles,  to  have  passed  into  a  state  of  moral  degeneracy, 
which  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  their  earlier  forms. 
There  are  thus  three  stages  distinctly  marked  in  the  progress 
of  these  sects,  and  characterised  respectively  by  some  ruling 
element.  The  first  exhibits  them  under  the  impulse  or  reaction 
of  feeling,  yet  not  without  difference  on  points  of  belief;  the 
second,  as  antagonistic  schools  of  opinion ;  the  third,  as  sects, 
tbe  one  unfaithful  to  its  professed  belief,  \:\ie  o\i)t\st  TEk!(2(t^^s&K^ 
plunged  in  nnhelief,  and  both  tainted  '^iVYi  -^tqI^v^^^i*   "^^^ 
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evident,  therefore,  with  regard  to  these  sects,  that  the  history 
of  one  period  cannot  represent  accurately  the  characteristics  oi 
another.  Much  may  be  true  of  the  last  stage  which  would  be 
wholly  false  if  affirmed  of  the  first.  These  phases,  therefore, 
require  to  be  conceived  and  delineated  apart  Thus  alone  can 
we  gain  accurate  results  in  our  inquiries.  It  is  in  this  succes- 
sive method  of  treatment  that  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
the  exhibition  of  the  subject.  The  remainder  of  this  paper, 
accordingly,  will  be  occupied  with  the  delineation  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  Jewish  sects,  as  Chasidim,  Zadikim,  and  Karaites. 
We  hope,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  describe  their  subsequent 
stages. 

THE  CHASIDIM. 

The  Chasidim,  or  the  holy,  were  so  called  by  themselves,  as 
aiming  at  a  higher  perfection  in  religious  duties  than  the  letter 
of  the  law  required.  They  were  also  called  zealots ;  but  in  their 
case,  and  in  this  stage  of  their  history,  this  designation  involved 
not  censure,  but  the  contrary.  Their  enthusiastic  regard  for 
the  Divine  oracles  sought  for  itself  fuller  expression  and 
embodiment  by  the  addition  of  minute  regulations  devised  in 
harmony  with  the  ceremonials  of  the  written  law,  but  still 
wholly  unwarranted.  Their  zeal  sprang  not  originally  from 
fondness  for  traditions,  but  from  faith  in  Scripture,  from  rever- 
ence for  them  as  alone  divine,  and  from  attachment  to  the 
usages  there  enjoined.  To  these  usages,  traditions  were  designed 
as  supplements.  Every  thing  new  was  sedulously  framed  in 
analogy  to  the  old,  under  the  illusive  notion  of  carrying  ont 
still  more  perfectly  the  design  and  principle  of  each. 

There  is  a  zeal  springing  from  a  plenary  persuasion  as 
regards  revealed  truth,  and  from  an  ardent  devotedness  to  the 
will  of  Ood  as  therein  delineated,  which  is  apt  to  seek  for  itself 
some  new,  more  difficult,  and  higher  form  of  self-consecration. 
This  zeal  is  distant  enough,  at  the  beginning,  from  that  blind 
fondness  for  these  forms  themselves,  and  that  confidence  in 
them  as  something  infallible,  into  which,  with  the  decline  of 
genuine  faith  and  spirituality,  it  afterwards  passes,  and  remains 
as  a  besotted  superstition.    We  have  a  striking  example  of 
this  in  the  history  of  the  christian  church.     We  see  there 
how  the  mistaketi  imp\i\aea  ol  wi  ^^"aJv^a^  -^vat^  ^ave  origin  to 
traditions  which  ha^o  ^^i^xVi^^  \o  V^aKm^^^^*^  ^\s^ss^\.  ^^^  '^'t 
confidence,  as  well  aa  i©a\,  o^  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^"^^^  ^"^'^^  ^^'^^ 
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oiiee  the  palpable  limit  of  the  record  is  overpassed,  no  further 
burrier  remains  to  arrest  our  steps.  The  same  licence  which 
might  be  pleaded  for  adding  anything  of  our  own,  would  give 
equal  sanction  for  adding  more;  and  imagination  has  no 
resting-point  in  her  inventions.  Hence  the  inevitable  tendency 
is  to  prog^ssive  augmentation,  and  to  concentrate  on  the  tra- 
ditions superadded  the  whole  heart's  devotion. 

Yet  at  the  earlier  stage,  this  transfer  of  reverence  from  the 
soriptoral  to  the  traditional  had  not  taken  place ;  and  hence 
we  discern  in  the  Chasidim  the  character  of  devout  and  true- 
hearted  contenders  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  without  the 
extreme  and  ignoble  addictedness  to  tradition  which  dis- 
tinguished their  descendants.  Their  character  as  a  party,  at 
this  early  period,  entitles  them,  we  think,  to  almost  unmingled 
regard.  Their  distinction  was  self-sacrificing  zeal  for  the 
tmth ;  their  error,  the  introduction  of  unwarranted  traditions, 
though  at  first  in  a  moderate  degree ;  and  unspeakably,  ^e  think, 
did  their  excellencies,  in  the  former  respect,  exceed  their 
failings  in  the  latter. 

We  think  it  well  to  mark  this  feature  in  their  early  history, 
that  their  faith  was  sincere  and  deep-seated,  and  that  supple- 
mentary traditions  were  rather  a  product  of  their  purer  zeal 
than  its  stimulating  cause.  The  Chasidim  received  with  pro- 
found conviction  and  reverence  the  sacred  oracles.  They 
sought  not  to  dilute  or  explain  away  their  meaning ;  but,  in 
the  fulness  of  their  regard,  meditated  them  incessantly, 
without,  however,  holding  in  check  the  eager  impulses  of  the 
imagination.  The  plain  sense  did  not  always  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  devout  fancy.  The  figurative  glowed  into  reality, 
the  allusive  expanded  into  allegory,  the  more  obscure  was 
magnified  into  mystery.  Ceremonials,  under  this  process, 
acquired  tenfold  depth  of  meaning,  and  required  auxiliary 
roles  to  fulfil  their  import.  Holy  men,  learned  in  sacred  lore, 
began  to  insist  on  these  rules,  and  multiplied  their  number,  by 
comments  in  writing,  as  well  as  orally  in  the  synagogfues.  They 
thus  superadded  a  system  of  religious  casuistry  and  will- 
worship  to  the  precepts  of  revelation.  But  still,  at  this  stage, 
in  the  time  of  the  great  national  conflict,  and  in  the  practice 
of  such  men  as  Mattathias  of  Modin,  and  old  Eleazar  of 
JeroBalem,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  &^7  i^t%^iv^^^^ 
€eld  of  their  inreatigation  lay  chiefiy  in  t\ift  ^m^'toxea,  Wii^\si 
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the  great  principles  of  law  and  mercy  therein  unfolded.  Tbe 
mling  force  of  their  religious  being  was  seal  for  tbe  truth  of 
God,  and  not  fondness  for  superfluous  ceremonial.  Tradition 
had  not  yet  increased  to  a  magnitude  which,  by  attracting  the 
chief  interest  to  itself,  became  fatal  to  faith  in  that  piimaiy 
basis  of  truth,  in  reverence  for  which  it  was  originally  com- 
piled. The  Chasidim  were  the  ancestors  of  Pharisees ;  bat 
they  were  not  Pharisees. 

It  was,  however,  in  their  heroic  self-sacrifice  that  the 
Chasidim  stood  pre-eminent  amongst  their  countrymen.  Thej 
threw  themselves  into  the  struggle  against  Antiochus  with  a 
determination  which  took  no  account  of  danger  or  death.  The 
chief  strength  of  the  forces  under  Mattathias  and  his  son 
consisted  of  this  sect.  They  braved  peril  under  the  sten 
confidence  of  predestinated  victory,  or  of  predestinated  gloiy. 
They  encountered  every  sacrifice  and  suffering  in  that 
protracted  wajr,  with  a  union,  a  pertinacity,  and  a  magna- 
nimity which  showed  how  the  convictions  and  hopes  fetched 
from  the  certainties  of  revelation  overmatched  the  direst 
physical  assaults.  By  a  comparatively  small  force,  thus  ani- 
mated, the  strength  of  a  great  monarchy  was  broken.  Unlike 
the  puritans  of  England  in  many  respects,  the  Chasidim  were 
not  their  inferiors  in  lofty  daring  for  the  truth  of  God.  Ott 
the  mountain  summits,  whence  they  poured  their  numbers  down 
on  the  ranks  of  Oorgias,  or  in  the  retreats  and  caverns  when 
fhey  re-assembled  after  defeat,  or  again  on  the  open  field  of 
stricken  battle — in  all  the  terrible  vicissitudes  of  warfare,  the 
Chasidim  fought  alone  for  the  law  of  Jehovah ;  in  all  they 
were  animated  by  the  faith  of  Scripture,  and  advanced  to  death 
or  to  victory  with  the  same  intrepidity,  cheered  by  the  soogi 
of  Zioq,  desolate  though  now  the  temple  lay. 

But  long  before  this  time,  before  the  right  moment  for 
open  resistance  had  arrived,  and  while  as  yet  fortitude  had  to 
perform  the  tasks  of  hope,  the  Chasidim  shrunk  not  from  the 
ordeal  of  sufiering  which  preceded  the  Maccabean  insurret' 
tion.  While  some  basely  succumbed  to  terror  and  conformed  to 
heathenism,  these  ancestors  of  the  Pharisees  remained  faithfiil 
to  God  and  to  their  country,  and  willingly  bore  torture  and 
death.  The  extiemea  oi  ^<&  oxid  'vouth  met  in  martyrdom, 
and  the  mother's  tendetnew^  ws\ws\\\Xfc^  \ft  ^^VkS^o^sist^sfii^^ 
faith  and  patriotism,     m^wa,  ^  «sr&»  ^\  "i^Tsjaw^^s^^Xa^ 
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reached  the  age  of  ninety  yean  nvhen  these  dark  days  fell  on 
bia  country.      His   youth    had  witnessed  the  tranquil  and 
prosperous  times  of  the  second  Onias.   He  had  afterwards  seen 
bll  country  prosper  under  the  mild  rule  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Soter,  Philadelphus,  and  Eaergetes.    He  had  outlived  this 
happy  time.    He  had  lived  to  witness  the  extinction  of  the 
light  of  IsraeL    The  precious  roll  of  Scripture  was  unfolded  no 
more,  or  hut  stealthily.    The  grave  teaching  of  the  synagogue 
had  ceased,  and  the  solemn  assemhly ;  and  then  had  also  ceased 
the  flame  of  sacrifice  and  the  songs  of  worship.    The  temple 
now  resounded  to  names  which  it  was  a  horror  to  mention  or 
think  of.    He  had  lived  to  witness  this  when  his  prayer  would 
have  heen  long  earlier  to  have  sunk  into  hb  tomh.    But  if  he 
had  outlived  the  happier  days  of  his  native  land,  he  had  not  sur- 
vived the  hale  energy  of  his  own  spirit.    Courage,  faith,  and 
love  for  his  country,  remained  to  him  fresh  and  holy  as  in  the 
youthful  time  when  his  voice  had  mingled  happiest  in  the  choirs 
of  Zion.     And  these  principles,  blended  with  a  considerate 
wisdom  and  humility,  determined  the  old  man   to  take  his 
stand  resolutely  in  the  trials  of  his  country,  and  to  fail  in 
nothing  which  should  attest  his  fearless  belief  in  God  and  in 
his  mercy.    Though  he  might  have  pleaded  the  exemption  of 
age  in  this  crisis,  and  left  the  sublimer  parts  of  the  drama  to 
younger  men,  his  zeal  for  the  truth  would  not  brook  this.    The 
old  man's  heart  told  him  that  it  became  him  to  do  some  signal 
thing  in  this  crisis  which  should  speak  to  his  country  when  he 
was  no  more  ;  that  he  must  add  the  honour  of  martyrdom  to 
the  glory  of  years ;  that  by  the  meek  endurance  of  torture 
and  deadi  he  must  summon  back,  with  God*s  help,  the  spirit 
of  hope  to  the  people ;  in  a  word,  to  use  his  own  noble  lan- 
guage, he  judged  that  he  ought  to  leave  a  notable  example  to  such 
0$  be  young,  to  die  willingly  and  courageously  for  the  honourable 
and  holy  laws.    And  rightly  did  he  deem  of  himself  in  all  this. 
His  faith  told  him  he  was  equal  to  it.    He  had  n  ot  long  to  wait 
for  the  moment  of  trial.    His  unshrinking  bearing  marked  him 
for  the  next  victim.    On  his  refusal  to  comply  with  heathen 
rites,  his  tottering  form  is  submitted  to  the  scourge  and  the 
rack.    He  braves  su£fering  by  his   smiles.    His  hope  in  God 
is  mighty.      He    enjoins  courage  to  his  countrymen.     He 
Bzpires;  his  broken  form  sinks  to  the  eailli,  aiid.lY3A  ^^\^k&a 
^  Bgelie  mingled  in  dunt  and  gore. 
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There  were  many  witnesses  of  that  spectacle  beddes  Athe- 
nseos,  the  Syrian  commissioner,  and  his  soldiers.  It  WM 
designed,  like  preceding  scenes  of  cruelty,  some  of  them  too 
horrid  to  relate,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  chiefij 
of  the  Chasidim,  from  whose  ranks,  martyrs  in  largest  num- 
bers had  offered  themselves.  And  yet  the  lesson  these  scenes 
inspired  was  not  fear.  Even  the  weaker  sex  refused  not  to 
die  in  the  cause  of  their  religion  and  laws.  In  the  circle  of 
sorrowing  hut  undismayed  countenances,  of  all  ranks  aod 
ages,  which  witnessed  the  last  pang  and  heard  the  last  iignnO' 
tion  of  the  old  Chasidim  martyr,  was  one  noble-minded 
woman,  the  honoured  mother  of  seven  brave  sons,  all  of  them 
now  at  her  side,  their  hearts  throbbing  with  the  same  feeUngs 
of  mingled  sadness,  resentment,  courage,  and  prayer.  The 
youngest  of  them  was  a  mere  boy.  These  youths  escape  not  die 
persecutor's  eye.  They  testify  too  forwardly  their  sympathy 
for  their  father's  old  friend.  They  reply  too  eagerly  with 
eyes  and  voice  to  the  challenge  of  his  last  thrilling  words  and 
noble  example.  These  young  men  look  as  if  they  ought,  more 
properly,  to  be  rescued  by  Providence,  to  mingle  their  valour 
with  that  of  Judas  and  his  brothers,  in  the  coming  insurrection. 
These  destined  chiefs  of  the  impending  struggle  were  them- 
selves, probably,  standing  near  in  the  throng.  On  the  sons  of 
the  widow,  however,  the  alternative  is  forthwith  forced 
of  honouring  the  principles  they  professed  by  martyrdom. 
They  must  either  join  in  idol  sacrifice,  or  follow  the  fate  of 
the  aged  saint,  whose  disfigured  corpse  lies  before  them.  The 
scourge  is  prepared,  and  other  forms  of  torture  are  in  re8er?e. 
Their  hearts  are  firm,  but  they  look  on  their  mother's  face,  and 
think  of  her  hard  lot  Will  she  bear  to  part  with  them  P  Will 
she  endure  to  witness  successively  their  sufferings  and  expiring 
pangs  ?  But  she,  too,  has  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the 
Chasidim.  She  answers  bravely  to  their  thoughts.  She 
urges  their  decision,  the  decision  of  all.  She  is  prepared  for 
the  martyrdom,  in  her  own  breast,  of  yielding  up  her  all  in  the 
cause  of  God.  The  tragedy  proceeds.  Each  of  her  sons  u 
brought  to  the  torture.  She  embraces  each  in  succession,  and 
tells  him  not  to  fear  death ;  for  the  good  die  not,  but  onlj 
change  their  form,  of  bevn^.  They  sink  one  by  one,  all  save 
the  youngest,  under  ^"e  ft\o^  \«tmstL\a  ^^nSsr^  l^jst  \k^s!s^ind 
with  one  farewell  gVwiW  on  \iasa  ^nS^  ^a^^a.  t&sjs^x^  ^mss^ 
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their  spirits  to  the  mercy  of  the  Allseeing  One.  The  youngest 
boy  is  yet  at  her  side,  the  last  of  his  race ;  and  the  struggle 
of  her  affection  seems  renewed  and  concentrated  in  him,  as  the 
lone  link  of  her  existence,  and  the  representative  now  of 
those  that  lie  before  her  in  death,  deformity,  and  blood.  But 
she  fails  n^ot.  His  appeal  for  her  assent  is  loftily  answered. 
Death  in  the  righteous  cause  is  glory.  Let  him,  too,  lie  by 
his  brothers.  God  will  not  forsake  him.  God  will  defend  his 
cause.  He  will  accept  these  consecrated  gifts  of  her  faith  and 
piety.  She  will  not  be  parted  from  them  long.  The  sacrifice 
is  made.  The  youngest  has  sunk,  unshrinking  in  hope,  under 
sufferings.  His  eyes  are  closed,  his  lips  sealed  in  death.  If 
she  asks  the  privilege  of  interment  for  the  mangled  forms  of 
her  children,  she  evinces  no  sadness,  except  in  unbidden  tears. 
Her  boys  died  as  they  should  do,  and  she  is  proud  to  be  called 
their  mother ! 

THE  ZADIKIM. 

When  two  sects  seem  formed  on  a  principle  of  mutual 
dissent,  it  is  scarcely  necessary,  nay  it  is  somewhat  difficult, 
for  the  writer,  having  touched  on  the  peculiarities  of  one,  to 
give  any  independent  or  detailed  description  of  the  other. 
We  must  not,  however,  slur  over  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  Zadikim,  even  if  it  be  at  some  risk  of  repetition.  But  our 
sketch  on  other  grounds  demands  brevity. 

The  import  of  the  designation  they  assumed  is  "  righteous ; " 
as  that  of  the  Chasidim  is  "  holy,**  The  Zadikim  professed  a 
rigid  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  but  declined  compliance 
with  any  additional  imposition.  They  were  thus  far  a  pro- 
testant  community,  as  being  opposed  to  traditions ;  but  at  this 
)oint  the  resemblance  ceases ;  for  their  protest  sprang  not  so 
much  from  earnest  faith  in  divine  truth,  aud  a  horror  of  human 
attempts  to  tamper  with  it,  as  from  an  aversion  to  the  practical 
rigour  enjoined  by  the  Chasidim,  and  the  coldness  generally 
of  their  religious  feeling.  In  their  insistance  on  the  limit  of 
Scripture,  as  well  as  in  hollo wness  of  profession,  the  Zadikim 
were  the  proper  ancestors  of  the  Sadducees;  and  not  only 
were  they  such  philosophically,  by  analogy  of  views  and 
character,  but  historically  also,  being  the  sect  whose  immediate 
followers  assumed  that  name.  That  the  Zadikim,  however,  at 
this  early  stage,  reduced  their  creed  stVlY  ivit\i\i!et,  >i}ii^\>  ^^ 
proceeded  to  the  denial  of  angelic  exiBleuQe,  «Ji<^  ^H.  xfiindB|i| 
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other  truth  which  mnst  have  forced  itself  on  their  thonghtii 
within  that  narrower  portion  of  the  sacred  canon  which  they 
have  heen  supposed  ezclusiyelj  to  regard,  we  have  no  gromid 
for  assuming.  The  infidelity  which  is  the  reproach  of  their 
later  history  had  not  then  infected  them  as  a  party.  They 
adhered  languidly,  hut  still,  we  think,  on  sincere  conviotioii, 
to  their  religious  institutions  and  worship,  as  sanctioned  ly 
the  Scriptures.  Unspeakahly  superior  in  practice,  and  perhaps 
in  clear  convictions,  to  those  Israelites  in  earlier  times  who 
seemed  ever  ready  to  exchange  their  hallowed  institutions 
for  idolatry;  superior  to  the  zealots  of  their  own  times,  in 
fidelity  to  the  limit  of  inspiration,  and  as  yet  free  from  the 
scepticism  of  their  descendants ;  the  Zadikim  appear  to  merit 
no  high  admiration  for  earnestness  of  thought,  or  for  zeal  and 
daring  in  defence  of  religion. 

Yet  there  are  not  wanting  considerations  which  might  con- 
strain us  to  form  a  more  lenient  judgment  of  the  Zadikim 
than  their  position  historically,  as  the  source  of  Saddaceism, 
might  suggest.  If  they  equalled  not  their  countrymen  of  the 
Ghasidim  party  in  zeal,  they  were  at  the  heginning  not  with- 
out zeal.  They  were  not  unhelievers.  They  were  not,  at  first, 
slow  to  defend  their  religion,  or  to  sufier  in  its  cause.  What* 
ever  they  suhsequently  hecame,  they  inherited  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  They  were,  equally  with  the  fervent  Ghasidim, 
descendants  of  the  devout  hand  who  had  returned  from  the 
Gaptivity,  who  had  given  a  new  beginning,  under  God,  to  the 
fortunes  of  Israel,  and  who  had  rebuilt  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
and  reared  once  more  the  temple  of  God. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  origin  of  this  sect  commenees 
so  early  as  that  of  the  Ghasidim.  Its  character  bears  the 
impress  of  protest  and  resistance  to  some  previously  organiied 
and  powerful  party.  The  absence  of  distinct  allusion  to  the 
Zadikim  in  the  Maccabean  wars  would  suggest  that  its  origin 
dates  subsequently  to  this  crisis.  It  was  probably  the  reactiaB 
of  the  intense  enthusiasm  and  stern  rigour  which  lifted  the 
Ghasidim  to  dominance  in  this  period,  that,  in  the  following 
times  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  issued  in  the  formation  of  s 
dissident  but  smaller  sect  among  the  wealthier  ranks*  Ai, 
before  the  ctisib  reioirted.  \a,  IhA  ChsjBidim  had  attained  no 
prominence,  and  wete  T^^i}CL«t  ^  ^^a^^  ^^t«r^  ^Omk^  ^^^psi^ 
organised,  so  tJie  Zad\V\m,\ii  \>[i^xi«^^  ^T«si^Sasj».>^w!^\Rs«8ij^ 
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into  eoiMett  and  renstance  by  the  extreme  measnres  adopted 
ly  the  earlier  sect  in  carrying  out  its  principles.  Before  this 
tutey  therefore,  the  Zadikim  were  mingled  with  their  conntry- 
xaea  ia  cominon  efforts  to  save  their  country,  and,  doabtless, 
bora  Bome  part  in  the  Bofferings  and  struggles  of  their  day. 
They  were  firm  belicTers  in  the  diyine  origin  of  the  Scriptores. 
They  adhered  to  these  ezdusiTely  as  the  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  A  contest,  therefore,  in  which  the  very  existence  of 
these  was  in  peril,  could  not  have  been  surveyed  by  them  with 
indi£ferenee. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  do  justice  to  this  sect,  and 
to  rescue  its  purer  form  from  the  opprobrium  of  its  later 
development  As  the  source,  which  their  party  truly  was,  of  a 
tendency  which,  at  first  protestant,  became  in  the  next  stage 
speculative,  and  finally  passed  into  infidelity,  the  Zadikim 
are  in  danger  of  losing,  in  the  verdict  of  history,  their  early 
claims  to  respect.  The  time,  unfortunately,  but  too  soon 
arrives,  in  their  progress  and  development,  when  their  faults 
beoome  more  apparent,  and  over-balance  their  merit  as 
defonders  of  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  inspired  record. 

THE  KAJEIAITES. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reader,  while  reflecting  on  the 
religious  history  of  the  Jews  from  the  restoration  to  the  times 
of  the  New  Testament  narrative,  has  often  asked  the  question, 
in  what  part  of  the  Jewish  community  centred  the  purer 
belief  or  rather  ihe  spiritual  element  of  the  church  of  God  in 
this  obscure  period  ?  We  see  the  nation  variously  impelled  by 
the  forces  of  sects.  We  see  its  union  rent ;  its  repose  con- 
tinually broken ;  its  prosperity  hindered ;  its  very  existence 
endangered;  its  ruin  at  last  consummated  by  the  influence 
of  religious  factions.  In  earlier  times  we  see  the  elements 
of  sect  in  their  purer  forms,  but  incorporated  in  parties 
so  prominent  as  to  engross  seemingly  the  whole  breadth 
of  history.  Yet,  as  we  are  not  informed  that  these  par- 
ties absorbed  to  themselves  the  whole  of  the  population, 
or  that  they  comprehended  exclusively  the  whole  religions 
element  of  the  nation,  we  are  tempted  to  ask,  what  was 
the  religious  state  of  the  people  not  thus  banded  in  sects? 
and  whether  there  did  not  descend,  \u  tVkA  «\.T«vca.  ^1  ^(^\x 
hhtary,  eome  purer  carrent  which  eithec  com^xi^AtL^^  ^^ 
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\7h0le  remainder  left  by  the  Chasidim  and  Zadikim,0!r 
itself  a  third  element  or  sect  in  that  remainder ;  leaying  the 
ambiguous  portions  on  the  margin  in  the  undefined  state  of  a 
low  population  generally — a  population  tending  to  profligacy, 
and  liable,  as  in  later  times,  to  be  impelled  hither  and  thither 
by  the  influence  of  the  sects  in  the  ascendant. 

We  are  not,  we  think,  without  something  of  a  dae  to  the 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  If,  for  example,  in  looking  more 
narrowly  into  Jewish  history,  we  discover  traces  of  a  third 
religious  community  more  spiritual  in  belief .  and  prac- 
tice than  either  of  the  others,  and,  moreover,  evincing  the 
working  of  a  spiritual  principle,  the  element  sought  after  is 
found ;  and  we  are  not  only  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
people  which  may  have  had  great  influence  on  society,  but  we 
And  in  its  noble  qualities  and  progress  the  very  church  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  Israel.  This  church  of  God,  in  ancient  times,  we 
think  we  discover  in  the  character  and  principles  of  the  Karaites. 

The  notices  we  have  of  this  sect  are  scanty.  We  gain  bat 
a  glimpse  of  their  presence  in  some  passing  allnsions.  Yet 
these  suffice  to  distinguish  them  alike  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  as  well  as  from  their  predecessors.  They  were 
essentially  agreed  with  the  Zadikim  in  the  rejection  of  tradi- 
tions ;  but  they  bear  evidence  of  something  more  positive  and 
intelligent  in  their  principles,  and  are  entitled  to  rank  as  an 
independent  and  more  estimable  religious  party.  The  Zadikim 
simply  disallowed  traditions  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
unsupported  by  Scripture,  and  still  more  from  repugnance  to  a 
rigorous  discipline.  But  the  slight  notices  we  possess  of 
the  Karaites  present  them  to  us  as  a  more  earnest  and  devout 
sect,  formed  on  the  principle  of  guarding  the  sufficiency  and 
integrity  of  Scripture,  but  also  most  seriously  devoted  to  iti 
truths  and  ordinances.  Thus  defined,  they  are  a  sect  largelj 
comprising  the  best  elements  of  the  other  two  sects.  As 
earnest  in  belief  as  the  Chasidim,  but  defining  that  belief 
within  the  limit  of  inspired  statement,  these  Karaites  con- 
stituted the  puritans  of  the  Jewish  church.  Theirs  was  a 
positive  faith  in  the  truths  which  the  other  sects  affirmed  to  he 
the  grand  basis  of  religion.  They  derived  spiritual  life  from  the 
Divine  word.  They  wet©  oti  VVwfa  ^^^^  toxihsc^  not  to  allow 
any  principles  tlaeTem  coTila\Tv^\,c>>Qfe  -^TWi^vssS^i  \i«^gAxdui^ 

The  Karaites  Viave  «om<e^me%  \w»tl  \^«is!6&s^  -^e^^^fc 
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Sacidncees,  and  tbeir  daim  to  rank  as  a  distinct  sect  disputed. 
Bat  no  one  who  will  closely  scrutinize  the  tendencies  apparent 
in  their  character  will  fall  into  this  mistake.  Their  affinity  to 
the  Sadducees  is  that  of  the  letter  only ;  in  spiritual  feeling 
they  differed  from  them  as  life  from  death.  They  were  averse 
alike  to  the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  They  dreaded  the 
rationalism  of  the  one  and  the  superstition  of  the  other.  We 
deny  not  that  there  may  have  been  many  good  men,  in  their 
earlier  history,  among  the  Zadikim  and  Chasidim,  and  espe- 
cially the  latter ;  but  we  must  regard  the  Karaites  as  the  right 
thinking  portion  of  the  church  of  God  among  the  Jews.  They 
continued  the  purity  and  power  of  godliness  in  its  uncorrupted 
ancient  forms,  as  it  was  exhibited  before  the  distorting  influ- 
ences of  sects  came  into  operation.  The  Karaites  kept  them- 
selyes  aloof  from  these  influences.  They  emulated  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  forefathers ;  and  we  cannot  help  regarding  them 
as  the  more  genuine  descendants  of  the  holy  remnant  of  the 
Captivity  ;  the  devout  men  who  had  shared  the  intercourse 
prayers,  and  teachings  of  the  latest  of  the  prophets — Daniel 
Zechariah,  and  Haggai ;  and  who  had  attained  their  last  earthly 
wish  when,  amid  thanksgiving  and  tears,  they  beheld  the 
second  temple  consecrated.  They  became  known  under  a  new 
designation  as  a  sect,  simply  from  the  necessity  which  arose  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  other  sects.  They  would  else 
have  been  spoken  of  only  as  devout  Israelites. 

They  sought  no  prominence  as  a  party.  They  had  no  wish 
except  to  be  allowed,  in  quiet  and  obscurity,  to  serve  God. 
This  kept  them  &om  public  view,  as  they  had  no  worldly  aim  to 
stimulate  them  to  concert  in  action.  Like  the  Paulicians  in  the 
dark  ages,  after  the  general  depravation  of  chiistian  teaching ; 
like  the  Waldenses,  to  whom  these  imparted  their  evangelical 
principles ;  or  like  the  Lollards  in  England ;  the  Karaites  were 
indeed  a  class,  bound  by  an  essential  identity  of  principles,  and 
by  the  sympathies  springing  from  these  principles,  but  they 
were  not  distinguished  by  the  formal  compact  and  concert  of 
a  sect.  They  were  elements  dispersed  through  society. 
Although  powerful  by  the  influence  of  their  character  as 
individuals  and  small  communities,  their  presence  as  a  party 
is  sometimes  scarcely  discernible.  Yet  they  could  not  be 
extinguisbed,  for  they  were  the  clmrclcL  oi  Oq^\  «xA.  '^^ 
(teeret  of  tbeir  strength  lay  in  their  xetnoVeii^BaltciTa.  "^^"^^J^^ 
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aims  and  strifes.  In  the  sliade,  their  virhies  floarished,  and 
gained  admiration  and  regard.  Scattered  throngh  all  ranks  of 
society,  but  chiefly  occupying  its  lower  stations,  ererywhero 
their  constancy  in  the  truth  made  itself  felt.  Not  often 
strong  in  numbers,  they  were,  from  the  circumstances  of  their 
lot,  always  stronger  in  reality  than  in  public  recognition, 
lake  the  seven  thousand  who  knelt  not  to  Baal,  and  ranking, 
in  fact,  as  the  genuine  followers  of  these  devout  Israelites,  thej 
maintained  the  continuity  of  the  church  of  God  in  periloni 
times.  The  succession  of  these  devout  families  continued  to 
the  times  of  Christ ;  and  in  this  succession  we  are  constrained 
to  place  the  family  of  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  holy  ^amiliel 
dispersed  through  the  rural  districts  of  Galilee  and  Judes. 
As  the  parents  of  our  Lord,  and  those  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  such  devout-minded  Jews  as  Simeon  and  Anna  the  pr> 
phetess,  could  have  had  no  spiritual  affinity  with  either  the 
Pharisees  or  Sadducees ;  and  though  it  may  be  that  the  nam» 
of  Karaite  was  not  much  in  use,  or  was  convertible  with  tho 
designation  of  <<  just  and  devout  men ;"  we  are  naturally  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  saints  without  guile  in  Israel,  ai 
distinguished  from  other  communities,  were  truly  Karaites; 
and  that  from  amongst  these,  moreover,  would  be  derived 
many  of  the  families  who  early  attached  themselves  to  the 
Saviour's  ministry. 

But  we  have  already  carried  forward  our  notice  of  this  seek 
beyond  the  chronological  limit  to  which  we  confined  our  survey 
of  the  earlier  ones.  This  was  natural,  on  account  of  the  tmn 
formitt/ of  principle  and  character  maintained  in  this  sect  alone. 
It  is  the  continuous  line  of  simple  faith  and  piety,  sustained 
alone  by  the  Scriptures  and  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  in  the 
more  prominent  sects,  this  sameness  is  not  maintained.  On 
the  contrary,  they,  being  dependent  on  the  otitward  and 
variable  in  human  policy,  and  not  exclusively  on  unchanging 
truth  and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  exhibit  mutability  and 
vicissitude.  They  pass  on  from  phase  to  phase ;  and,  unhappilyi 
their  progress  is  to  stages  of  development  wherein  we  behold 
in  them  much  less  to  command  regard  than  in  that  opening 
phase  of  their  character  with  which  we  have  been  ocenpied 
in  these  pages. 
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problem  of  great  historical  interest.  iLike  ancient  toeal 
remains,  however,  the  interest  grows  if  we  look  at  the  same 
problem  through  thirty  centuries,  and  carry  it  as  far  back  into 
the  depths  of  antiquity  as  the  light  of  history  shines.  Jost 
such  a  people  were  the  Hebrews,  exhibiting  precisely  these 
religious  peculiarities.  All  other  nations,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean, were  coyered  with  the  dark  shadow  of  idolatry  and 
polytheism.  Eastward,  we  see  nothing  but  nature- worship. 
The  Hebrew  race  alone,  as  a  race,  were  monotheiste. 
Whether  journeying  in  the  desert,  or  settled  in  the  land 
promised  to  the  patriarchs,  they  acknowledged  only  one  living 
and  true  God.  If,  then,  we  travel  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon, 
and  suppose  ourselves  to  visit  all  the  temples  then  existing 
upon  earth,  and  ask  to  whose  honour  they  were  raised,  we 
shall  find  but  one  erected  to  Him  "  whom  the  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain."  It  is  this  we  intend,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  to  bring  before  the  reader,  not  excluding 
those  collateral  topics  which  may  throw  life  into  the  picture, 
and  thus,  as  a  whole,  impress  it  more  vividly  on  his 
imagination. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

Four  hundred  years  had  already  elapsed  since  the  days 
of  Joshua.  Under  his  leadership,  sanctioned  by  the  Divine 
presence,  the  Israelites  had  entered  into  the  promised 
land.  Their  previous  habits  had  been  migratory.  They 
had  followed  the  pillar  of  cloud,  as  they  journeyed  from 
place  to  place,  and,  wherever  they  halted,  gathered  around  it  ai 
the  symbol  of  an  ever-present  God.  The  tabernacle,  however, 
did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  rest  and  of  a  settled  conditioo. 
It  might  be  taken  down  and  moved  to  various  localities.  It 
was  significant  of  change  and  transition.  Yet  how  momeD- 
tous  is  the  instruction  we  here  receive !  The  people  tvere  noi  to 
journey  fjoithout  God,  **  Let  them  make  me  a  sanctuaiy,  that  I 
may  dwell  among  them,''*  was  one  of  the  earliest  injnnctioDi 
given  to  Moses.  They  were  to  feel  that  the  Eternal  was  nigh 
unto  them.  The  indistinctness  of  thought  and  emotion  that 
might  have  come  over  a  nation  so  rude,  if  left  to  bare  contem- 
plation, was  prevented  by  a  central  point  being  giveiii  where 
all  the  families  oi  lsc^e\  ^et^  xcks^x^  immediately,  through 
inspired  agenta,  to  lieai  Oo^&  V"^^  «sAw  \ft  'VS^ssc^^'Qc^ssa.V^QHL 
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sympathies  with  each  other,  as,  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
camp,  they  hent  hoth  eye  and  heart  towards  the  spot  over 
which  hung,  in  awful  splendour,  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  They 
beheld  no  similitude — ^were  to  make  no  graven  image.  A  visihle 
theatre  of  Divine  action  was,  it  is  true,  before  them  ;  hut  they 
were  apprised  that  this  was  no  circumscription  of  the  presence 
of  Jehovah. 

Soon  after  taking  possession  of  a  part  of  Canaan,  the  taber- 
nacle was  set  up  at  Shiloh — a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.* 
There  the  ark  of  God  continued  for  nearly  four  centuries,  from 
Joshua  to  Eli.  It  was  here,  as  it  had  been  in  the  wilderness,  a 
centre  of  national  unity.  A  common  faith  invariably  cements 
a  community.  Every  pious  Israelite,  therefore,  thought  reve- 
rentially of  that  locality,  as  bearing  witness  to  the  faithfulness, 
and  love,  and  abiding  care  of  the  God  of  Abraham.  Still  the 
long  period  to  which  we  have  adverted  was  one  of  war  and 
commotion.  The  tribes  had,  indeed,  been  dwelling  in  cities 
and  tilling  the  land.  They  had  reaped  their  harvests,  ofifered 
the  first-fruits  unto  God,  enjoyed  their  Sabbaths,  often  been 
Yictorious  over  their  enemies,  and,  but  for  their  own  sins  and 
unfaithfulness,  would  much  earlier  have  seen  them  prostrate 
and  tributary,  instead  of  meeting  frequent  defeats  at  their 
hands.  They  had,  however,  by  no  means  sure  and  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  heritage.  The  book  of  Judges  is  a  chronicle 
of  triumphs  and  disasters,  the  latter  falling  on  them  because 
they  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  They  intermarried  with 
the  Ganaanites,  and  served  their  gods.  Intestine  jealousies  and 
wrongs  marred  their  peace,  and  Midianites,  Edomites,  and 
Philistines  made  them  a  prey.  The  people  were  by  no  means 
one. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  at  Shiloh  as 
tending  to  theocratic  unity.  There  were  other  elements  that 
worked  in  the  same  direction — such  as  the  prohibition  of  idolatry, 
making  it  a  capital  offence ;  the  institution  of  a  priesthood  to  be 
oonfined  to  the  family  of  Aaron,  other  Levites,  a  sacerdotal 
class,  but  not  sacerdotea,  discharging  all  spiritual  offices  not 
pertaining  to  the  altar ;  the  appropriation  of  forty-eight  cities 
— ^thirteen  for  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  thirty-five  for  the  rest — 
averaging  four  cities  to  a  tribe  ;t  all  these  were  evldeutlY  moral 
and  eccleaiaBtical  honda  of  great  importatice.  Kt^^V^^^^^ 
*  Josh,  xriii.  1.  t  3oa\i.  xsi. 
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wishing  only  to  carry  out  God's  will,  would  likewise  han 
helped  united  action.  It  was  only,  however,  with  the  ascend- 
ancy of  David,  and  even  then  not  without  serious  checks, 
that  one  soul  seemed  for  a  time  to  animate  the  nation.  Being 
in  the  prime  of  life,  indeed  only  thirty  years  of  age  at  tha 
death  of  Saul,  and  already  anointed  to  the  high  office,  he  was 
immediately  chosen  king  over  Judah,  and  about  seven  yean 
afterwards,  king  over  all  IsraeL 

Only  a  brief  space  had  elapsed  after  this  auspicious  event, 
ere  '*  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  Jebn^ 
where  the  Jebusites  were,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land."*  At 
that  time  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of  idolators,  althoogK 
some  parts — perhaps  the  lower — ^had  once  been  taken  by 
Israelites,  and  burnt  with  fire.f  Zion,  the  upper  part,  was  now 
soon  captured  and  fortified,  and  was  thenceforth  called  "  the 
city  of  David," 

After  effecting  this  important  conquest,  the  Philistines  did 
not  leave  him  undisturbed;  still  he  found  time  for  othor 
thoughts  than  those  of  war  and  military  organization.  Let 
the  reader  mark  his  devout  words,  and  weigh  his  appeal  to 
the  people.  Having  consulted  his  chief  officers,  David  said 
**  to  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  If  it  seem  good  unto  yon, 
and  that  it  he  of  the  Lord  our  God,  let  us  send  abroad  to  oor 

brethren, and  to  the  priests  and  Levites, 

and  let  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us ;  for  we  inquired 
not  at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul.  And  all  the  congregation  said 
that  they  would  do  so ;  for  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  people."^  And  though  suspended  for  a  time  after  the  death 
of  Uzzah,  as  they  were  coming  from  Eirjath-jearim,  it  wis 
resumed  with  a  more  distinct  recognition  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Levitical  ministrations.  David  had  made  a  new  tabo- 
nacle  for  the  ark,  and  when  it  was  brought  into  the  ci^r  of 
David,  great  was  the  rejoicing ;  while,  amid  the  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets,  the  assembled  Israelites  were  reminded 
a&esh  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  made  with  thdr 
fathers. 

We  have  here,  then,  two  points  to  notice — a  new  seat  of 
government,  and  a  man  upon  the  throne  who  regards  it  ai 
his  supreme  privVlLege  ^n^  ^vi\:^  \&  V^xl^^t  the  Most 
He  looks  upoa  tYie  "Divm^  ^T«afc\ij»  ^  \£kA  ^t^  ^Sjk^^ 

•  1  Chron.  xi.  4.  ^  3u^«^  V.^-^  ^  X^^^-^VA. 
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I  aiudons  to   animate  his  ministers  and  people  with  like 
ibty. 

Following  the  history  of  David,  he  comes  before  as  as  a 
hepherd,  hero,  captain,  king,  minstrel,  poet,  prophet ;  a  man 
lot  without  several  great  blots,  but,  as  a  whole,  ruled  by  those 
ranscendant  qualities  and  virtues  which  constitute  the  highest 
arm  of  genius  and  of  humanity.  His  taste  was  by  no  means 
xdusive  and  one-sided.  He  had  an  eye  for  the  subordinate, 
M  well  as  for  the  supreme  instruments  of  civilization.  He 
aiew  that  the  arts  were  flourishing  in  Tyre,  and  he  availed 
limself  of  the  friendship  of  Hiram  to  have  a  palace  erected  in 
rernsalem. 

But  as  this  magnificent  structure  crowned  the  heights  of 
Son,  the  tent  that  had  been  made  for  the  ark  was  close  at  hand. 
Nothing  more  than  a  tent ;  the  ark  of  God  still  dwelt  within 
tnrtains.  A  palace  for  man  ;  a  tent  for  God !.  A  fixed  stone 
'oridence,  adorned  with  columns  of  richest  cedar,  for  frail 
luman  nature ;  a  frail  erection  of  planks  and  hangings,  and 
)ther  ornamental  furniture,  that  might  be  an  easy  prey  to  a 
ipork,  for  the  recognised  abode  of  the  authoritative  testimony 
ind  symbolical  presence  of  the  Eternal !  The  contrast  between 
what  is  and  what  should  he  is  always  seen  in  greater  relief  in 
proportion  as  the  mirror  of  the  soul  is  kept  bright.  The 
[mrest  piety  was  glowing  in  the  king's  heart  at  this  time, 
md  this  association  of  ideas,  under  the  mental  law  to  which 
n^e  have  referred,  suggested  the  thought  of  a  glorious  and  solid 
temple  to  Jehovah. 

How  little  can  we  pahit  intellectual  operations !  How  much 
)f  their  fulness  is  lost  in  the  successiveness  with  which  we 
nnst  look  at  them !  The  noblest  of  athletes,  the  victorious 
intagonist  of  lions  and  bears,  and  the  giant-champion  of  the 
Philistines,  here  rises  before  the  imagination,  seated  in  his  palace, 
tQl  of  sublime  religious  musings  and  purposes.  What  humaa 
ipeotacle  can  there  be  greater  than  a  hero-monarch  bending 
jefore  Jieaven,  as  feeling  all  his  strength  there,  and  meditating 
I  plan  by  which  all  his  subjects  may  be  brought  to  do  homage 
;o  the  blessed  and  only  Potentate?  Three  thousand  years 
mve  passed  away,  yet  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  are  the 
lublimest  and  most  needful  now  for  all  monarchs  and  all  meu. 
^alaoeB  we  6nd  in  every  land;  but  few  sloxies  oi  Qio^^\bcs^^ 
re  yet  laid, 
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David  at  length  opened  his  mind  to  Nathan  the  prophet— « 
man  sure  to  sympathise  with  every  lofty  aspiration.  "Go* 
said  he,  '*  do  all  that  is  in  thine  heart ;  for  the  Lord  is  with 
thee.''  Bat  the  porest  impulses  of  good,  nay  of  inspired,  men 
may  he  carried  out  more  fitly  at  one  season  than  at  anotha. 
God  knows  the  time  that  is  best.  Nathan  urged  the  king  to 
the  good  work  at  once,  as  prompted  by  an  exalted  piety. 
Nathan's  Master,  however,  checked  it.  He  was  sent  the  same 
night  to  David  to  inform  him  that  the  execution  of  this  nobk 
purpose  should  devolve  on  another,  and  that  it  was  under  the 
more  quiet  dominion  of  his  son  and  successor  that  a  temple 
should  rise  to  the  honour  of  the  great  I  AM. 

Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  decision  in  the  seven! 
historical  notices  of  the  incident.  We  should  observe  that  tiU 
the  Divine  intimations  on  the  subject  were  not  conveyed  by 
Nathan,  or  else  they  are  not  all  given  to  us  consecutivelj. 
There  is  one  beautiful  feature  in  his  message  worthy  of  notice. 
God  gives  David  a  promiso  that  he  will  build  ?itm  a  hoose. 
The  Divine  Being  assigns  the  work  contemplated  by  the  Jewiih 
monarch  to  another,  but  meets  the  intention  with  a  signil 
blessing.  No  sooner  had  David  heard  this  than  he  went  in 
and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and  poured  forth  one  of  the  most 
humble^  beautiful,  and  touching  thanksgivings  ever  offered  bj 
mortal  to  the  Author  of  all  good.*  At  length  then  that  day 
had  dawned  of  which  Moses  had  spoken.f 

Other  things  here  also  are  instructive.  There  was,  it  v 
hinted,  no  absolute  necessity  for  a  solid,  massive  temple  for 
Jehovah.  He  had  dwelt  with  them  in^  tabernacle.  Why  wu 
this  suggested  ?  Was  it  not  to  teach  that  God's  presence  io 
all  changes  and  everywhere  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  desured— 
the  joy  and  shield  of  his  people  Israel  ?  Elsewhere,  too,  we 
see  that  David  was  taught  a  deep  lesson  in  the  love  that  &Loald 
rule  the  latter  days,  by  hints  relating  to  the  warlike  character 
of  his  career,  and  the  preparatory  nature  of  his  administratioo. 
Internally,  his  policy  had  been  constructive,  but  he  had  been  a 
destroyer.  "  I'hou  hast  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth  in  my 
sight."  Though  he  could  not  build  the  house  till  God  had 
given  him  rest  from  his  enemies  round  about,  yet  when  he  had 
rest  he  was  not  to  ^o  \t.  While  the  intention  met  with  the 
Divine  appr o\  a\,  t^ie  "^ oiV  \t&^l  "^«>a  \a\i'i  ^^w^^-^^^Xs^  ^^<a  ^ho 
•  1  Sam.  -nV.  W-ia.  wysoX.-La.^A . 
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had  not  been  a  warrior,  and  around  whom  and  throughout 
whose  kingdom  peace  should  spread  its  blessings  and  hold  its 
sway.  Kich  in  suggestion  then,  it  is  richer  noWf  and  has  been 
since  the  song  of  the  angelic  hosts  at  the  birth  of  Incarnate 
Love.  Wars  shall  cease,  and  the  house  of  God  shall  be  built 
in  all  lands,  when  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon  day 
shall  no  longer  ravage  the  earth. 

Here  we  pause  as  to  retrospective  matter.  God  has 
ordained  a  lamp  for  his  anointed,  and,  though  gusts  of  wind 
may  come  from  every  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  threaten 
to  blow  it  out,  yet  shall  it  illumine  a  first  and  second  temple, 
and  Jerusalem  shall  become  a  praise  in  the  earth. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  first  David  intended  to  erect 
the  temple  near  his  own  dwelling  on  Mount  Zion.  Jehus, 
that  is  Jerusalem,  was  originally  allotted  to  Benjamin.*  His 
Boathem  border  came  down  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  that 

lieth  before  the  valley  of  the  son   of  Hinnom, to 

the  side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south,  and  onward  descending  to 
En-rogeLf  Yet  a  part  of  it  must  have  belonged  to  Judah.^ 
Magnitude,  space,  and  all  relations  of  locality  are  best  learned 
by  actual  measurement  and  vision.  The  next  best  thing  for 
this  purpose  is  a  good  map  or  drawing.  Farther,  there  is  the 
power  of  looking  on  things  when  one's  eyes  are  shut — a  topo- 
graphical imagination.  The  habit  of  viewing  things  mentally, 
as  it- were,  in  space,  is  absolutely  requisite  in  order  to  render 
description  and  delineation  of  any  value.  We  must  map 
localities — ravines  and  rushing  cataracts,  vales  and  mountains, 
sweet  as  Tempo  and  beautiful  as  Carmel,  cities,  deserts,  encamp- 
ments, heights,  and  depths ;  these,  we  say,  must  be  mapped 
upon  the  outspread  surface  of  the  mind ;  else  we  turn  from 
model,  atlas,  descriptive  outline,  etc.,  and  look  on  vacancy. 
Each  man  must  have  a  projection  of  his  o^vn,  derived  from  a 
thoughtful  study  of  the  subject.  To  aid  the  reader  in  acquiring 
a  general  conception  of  the  configuration  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
environs,  at  the  period  now  under  consideration,  we  have  given 
an  outline  picture  on  the  next  page. 

We  have  just    mentioned   Zion ;  and  if  the  inquirer  will 
imagine  himself  standing  on  an  elevation  ^o\]L>i\i  oX.  \\.^  \^^^ 
•  Joah.  xvUL  28.  i  Josh,  xviii.  16.  %  Jo%\i.'vn.^. 
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known  as  "  The  Hill  of  Evil  Connsel,"  he  will  have  at  its  foot 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  sweeping  right  and  left  j  and  directly 
in  front  of  him,  the  city  of  David,  rising  in  defensive  attitude 
on  the  other  side  that  place  of  abomination.  Moving  along  to 
the  right  he  will  come  upon  Siloam  with  Ophel  opposite.  The 
Monnt  of  Olives  lies  farther  on,  commanding  the  whole  of  the 
dtj  as  it  slopes  north-east ;  while  the  brook  Kedron  is  below — 
Qsually  only  a  winter  torrent,  that  here  rashes  south-eastward 
along  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Mount  Moriah — the  spot 
we  have  especially  to  notice — lies  over  against  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  It  comes  before  us  at  an  early  stage  of  scripture  his- 
tory, as  the  scene  of  a  symbolical  sacrifice.  Thither  Abraham 
was  directed  to  journey  with  Isaac  his  son,  as  if  destined  for  a 
bnmt-offering — a  vision  in  act — a  representative  resurrection. 
The  whole  was  meant  to  be  limited  to  the  representation.  The 
patriarch's  obedience  and  faith  had  reached  their  final  limit ; 
and  looking  upon  his  son  as  dead,  he  learned,  when  the  Angel 
stayed  his  hand,  although  thus  painfully  and  typically,  truths 
of  grand  significance  for  all  ages — the  essence  of  true  piety — 
the  hope  of  immortal  life — and  the  vicarious  ground-work  of 
human  salvation. 

Nine  or  ten  centuries  later  this  identical  locality  became 
invested  with  new  and  deepening  interest.  We  are  thinking 
of  the  times  of  David.  Some  deep-seated  evil  in  his  heart — 
Satanic  suggestions  obeyed — ^brought  an  awful  calamity  on  his 
subjects.  The  visible  phenomenon  of  an  Angel  between  earth 
and  heaven,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out 
over  Jerusalem,  betokened  the  Divine  displeasure.  The  monarch 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  their  prayers  were  heard.  David  was  then  ordered 
to  build  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman 
the  Jebusite;*  and,  being  answered  from  heaven  by  fire, 
(verse  26)  he  continued  to  sacrifice  there  instead  of  going  to 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  which  was  then  in  the  high-place  at 
Gibeon.  The  fact  is  thus  referred  to  at  a  later  date,  after  that 
hallowed  spot  had  been  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  temple : 
"  Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem, in  Mount  Moriah,  where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David 
his  feither,  in  the  place  that  David  ha^  ^re^aced  ia  the 
tbreabing'fioor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite."*^ 

•  1  Chron .  xx  i.  ^2  C^tou,  Vii,  \. 
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Moriah  is  shTit  in  ou  the  north  by  the  hill  now  called 
Bezetha ;  on  the  west  by  Acra,  then  known  as  Millo ;  on  the 
east  it  looks  down  on  a  steep  rocky  ravine — the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat — and  over  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  while  to  the 
south  it  joins  the  triangular  space  called  Ophel,  and  is  separated 
from  Zion  by  the  valley  of  the  modem  Tyropoeon — a  Greek 
compound,  meaning  the  valley  of  the  Cheesemakers. 

"We  shall  hereafter  have  to  refer  to  the  platform  of  Moriah, 
its  extent,  etc. ;  and  for  the  present  we  only  just  remark, 
that  a  Mahomedan  mosque  now  occupies  the  area  which  was 
once  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  the  living  Qod.  Three 
thousand  years  read  us  their  solemn  lessons  from  thence,  and 
not  the  least  impressive  is  that  which  tells  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  corruption,  and  leads  us  to  contemplate  holy 
ground  overrun  with  the  rank  weeds  of  falsehood — as  given 
up  to  imposture  and  delusion. 

A     GLANCE    AT     THE    POLITICAL    AUSPICES    AND    OTHER 
FAVOURABLE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

"When  a  great  man  really  contemplates  a  great  purpose,  one 
may  generally  observe  a  state  of  things  favourable  to  its 
embodiment.  Otherwise,  he  only  speaks  of  it  as  the  possibility 
of  a  more  advanced  culture — a  plan  which  might  be  carried 
out  under  more  promising  conditions.  The  theories  of  such 
men  are  often  prophetic,  and  suggest,  as  well  as  foretell, 
what  a  better  age  will  realize.  If,  however,  they  sketch  oat 
present"  work,  they  commonly  see  their  way  to  its  performance. 

"When  David  thought  of  the  temple,  "  the  Lord  had  given 
him  rest;  "  and,  apparently,  there  was  very  little  to  threaten 
any  serious  interruption  of  his  repose.  Various  events  show 
that  he,  like  other  men,  only  knew  the  future  as  God  revealed 
it  to  him.  Still,  the  ascendancy  he  had  gained  greatly  favoured 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  blessings  of  civilized  society.  His 
own  palace  was  a  boon  and  pledge  of  political  amity.  The 
conception  of  the  temple  suggested  by  it,  was  associated  with 
the  same  architectural  skill  and  foreign  aid.  He  looked  to 
Tyre  for  instruments,  and  to  God  for  a  blessing. 

The  flourishing  state  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  time  of 
David  indicates  t\ie  gco7i\Xi  ot  «j^ea.  It  is  true,  everything 
favoured  their  deve\o^meu\..    "Sa^Vci^  'Vk^'dXLKsiv  ^^  ^'ea.  \ssd- 

tage with.  "  wintex  otv  \Va  "\i««A,  ^^yow^  wv  '^%  ^^s^^^sv 
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aattunn  in  its  lap,  and  summer  at  its  feet  ** — ^their  position  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  most  propitious.  All 
countries  tell  of  their  colonies  and  commercial  intercourse. 
They  fell  at  length  hy  their  pride,  but  they  have  a  history  as 
instructive  as  their  end.  They  traded  in  timber,  iron,  copper, 
tin,  glass,  and  especially  in  that  brilliant  dye  and  those  rich 
fabrics  of  art  which  gave  them  their  name,  and  awakened  the 
songs  of  poets  as  they  gazed  on  the  sumptuous  beauty  of 
ooort  dresses  and  the  dazzling  decoration  of  thrones. 

Of  this  people,  in  the  time  of  David,  Hiram  was  king.  These 
two  formed  an  alliance,  on  a  basis,  no  doubt,  of  mutual  advan- 
tage. As  soon  as  he  heard  that  Solomon  had  been  anointed 
king  in  the  room  of  his  father,  he  sent  him  an  embassy  of 
congratulation.*  The  next  thing  we  find  is,  that  Solomon 
sent  to  Huram  (Hiram),  the  king  of  Tyre,  saying,  "  As  thou 
didst  d^al  with  David  my  father,  and  didst  send  him  cedars  to 
build  him  a  house  to  dwell  therein,  even  so  deal  with  me."  f 
Solomon  agrees  to  give  him  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  in  exchange  for 
his  services.  According  to  these  passages,  it  was  one  and  the 
same  Hiram,  the  son  of  Abibal,  who  was  the  ally  of  both  David 
and  Solomon,  Such  is  "Winer's  opinion.}:  In  Kitto,  David's 
ally  is  made  the  grandfather  of  the  other.§  Moreover,  at 
this  time  there  lived  a  Tyrian  artificer  of  great  celebrity,  and 
of  like  name  with  his  royal  master.  He  is  known  to  us|| 
as  Huram,  or  Hiram  Ahif  (his  father) ;  but,  as  Gesenius 
remarks,  this  "  does  not  belong  to  the  name^*  but  is  an  appella- 
tive, meaning  here  **  his  counsellor,  head  workman."  Nor  is 
it  to  be  overlooked  that  this  Hiram  was  a  union  of  Israelitish 
abd  Tyrian  blood  and  genius,  his  mother  being  a  widow  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  or  of  Naphtali,  according  to  some  other  mode  of 
registration. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  the  useful  as  well  as  more  precious 
metals,  were  in  abundance.  A  special  site  for  the  temple  had 
been  marked  out  by  no  uncertain  tokens.  All  things,  it  may 
be  said,  were  ready.  Without  this  combination  of  agencies 
and  events,  no  such  structure  could,  at  that  time,  have  been 
reared  to  the  Divine  Name.  Commerce  had  begun  to  pour  its 
streams  of  wealth  over  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  the  earliest  of  its 
benefits  were  made  tributary  to  the  Divine  covenant,  in  the 


•  1  Kings  v.l.  r  2  Chron.  ii.  8.  X  "  B«ai^^t\«t\PafifiL,'Bix 

;  "  CjcJojraedia  of  Biblical  Literature;*  ^  *  CtoWDL.Vf  .\^ 
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establishment  of  the  throne  of  David  and  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eternal  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  Solomon  then  being  in  hii 
glory,  and  having  all  these  available  elements  aronnd  him,  for 
the  grand  undertaking  thus  laid  upon  his  heart,  he  entered, 
shortly  after  he  began  to  reign,  on  those  preliminary  arrange- 
ments which  at  length  issued  in  its  realization.  In  the  fol* 
lowing  passage,  we  have  his  beautiful  message  to  the  Tyrian 
king,  and  the  answer  of  Hiram — one  of  the  oldest  letters  on  re- 
cord in  the  world — in  which  he  assents  to  Solomon's  request 
*'  Behold,  I  build  an  house  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
to  dedicate  it  to  him,  and  to  burn  before  him  sweet  incense^ 
and  for  the  continual  shewbread,  and  for  the  burnt  offerings 
morning  and  evening,  on  the  sabbaths,  and  on  the  new  moons, 
and  on  the  solemn  feasts  of  the  Lord  our  Ood.  This  is  an 
ordinance  for  ever  to  Israel.  And  the  house  which  I  build  is 
great :  for  great  is  our  Ood  above  all  gods.  But  who  is  able 
to  build  him  an  house,  seeing  the  heaven  and  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  him  ?  who  am  I  then,  that  I  should 
build  him  an  house,  save  only  to  bum  sacrifice  before  him? 
Send  me  now,  therefore,  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  iron,  and  in  purple,  and  crimson, 
and  blue,  and  that  can  skill  to  grave  with  the  cunning  men 
that  are  with  me  in  Judah  and  in  Jerusalem,  whom  David  my 
father  did  provide.  Send  me  also  cedar  trees,  fir  trees,  and 
algum  trees,  out  of  Lebanon :  for  I  know  that  thy  servants 
can  skill  to  cut  timber  in  Lebanon ;  and,  behold,  my  servants 
shall  be  with  thy  servants,  even  to  prepare  me  timber  in 
abundance :  for  the  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be 
wonderful  great.  And,  behold,  I  will  give  to  thy  servants,  the 
hewers  that  cut  timber,  twenty  thousand  measures  of  beaten 
wheat,  and  twenty  thousand  measures  of  barley,  and  twenty 
thousand  baths  of  wine,  and  twenty  thousand  baths  of  oiL 

"  Then  Huram  the  king  of  Tyre  answered  in  writing,  which  he 
sent  to  Solomon,  Because  the  Lord  hath  loved  his  people,  he  hath 
made  thee  king  over  thenu  Huram  said  moreover,  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  who 
hath  given  to  David  the  king  a  wise  son,  endued  with  prudence 
and  understanding,  that  might  build  an  house  for  the  Lord, 
and  an  house  for  has  kingdom.  Axidnow  I  have  sent  a  canning 
man,  endued  with.  \mdersta.tv^\x\^,  ci  ^xawBLTOL-^  \»i^^%\  ^fca. 
son  of  a  woman  ot  l\ie  ^a.\xs\i\.«»  ^"l  T^vs^^sAV^^aSassi^^tv 
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man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  in  brass,  in 
iron,  in  stone,  and  in  timber,  in  purple,  in  blue,  and  in  fine . 
linen,  and  in  crimson ;  also  to  grave  any  manner  of  graving, 
and  to  find  out  any  device  which  shall  be  put  to  him,  with  the 
canning  men,  and  with  the  cunning  men  of  my  lord  David  ; 
thy  father.  Now,  therefore,  the  wheat  and  the  barley,  the  oil 
and  the  wine,  which  my  lord  hath  spoken  of,  let  him  send 
unto  his  servants :  and  we  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon, 
as  much  as  thou  shalt  need :  and  we  will  bring  it  to  thee 
in  flotes  by  sea  to  Joppa;  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to 
JTemsalem.''  * 

The  result  soon  appears.  Tens  of  thousands  are  busy  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon.  Stones  are  hewn,  and  cedar  trees  are 
felled.  Ancient  Joppa  is  in  motion ;  for  the  Tynan  fleet  and 
rafts  have  passed  the  Phoenician  coast,  rounded  the  promontory 
of  Carmel;  and  artizans  and  cunning  workmen  of  all  needful 
orafts,  and  the  materials  on  which  they  will  employ  their  skill, 
will  soon  be  tossing  amid  the  surf  that  here  rolls  violently  in 
from  the  great  sea ;  and,  should  they  land  safely,  after  a  journey 
of  nearly  forty  miles,  they  will  find  themselves  and  their 
burdens  near  the  hallowed  spot  where  they  will  be  employed 
to  aid  a  more  sublime  object  than  Fhoeaicia  ever  thought  of; 
and  in  the  neighbouring  territory  Tyrians  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
Him  to  whom  Baal  and  Astarte  (the  Hercules  and  Venus  of 
the  west)  are  an  insult  and  an  abomination. 

Eastern  empires,  with  all  their  magnificent  resources,  have 
at  this  time—about  a  thousand  years  before  Christ — temples, 
altars,  images,  and  unseemly  rites ;  but  God,  the  blessed 
Ood,  is  not  in  any  of  their  thoughts — has  no  place,  save  among 
Israelites,  in  the  religions  and  worship  of  the  world. 

PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE,  ITS  COURTS,  ARCHITECTURE,  ETC. 

Vie  should  be  glad  to  accomplish  for  our  readers,  as  well  as 
for  ourselves,  more  satisfactory  results  than  we  can  at  all 
promise  them  on  the  points  now  suggested.  The  general  plan 
of  the  actual  temple  underwent  no  alteration  at  any  time. 
The  ground-form  of  the  tabernacle  was  embodied  in  the  outline 
and  divisions  of  the  more  durable  erection.  This,  therefore, 
may  be  given  with  sufficient  confidence.  If,  ho^rever^  vre 
ventare  beyond  Scripture,  we  go  to  sea  m\]lDLW>X.  wi\K^^S5»^^^Q^ 
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remove  no  difficulty  as  to  any  questions  at  issue  by  argnmeDti 
based  on  the  facts  of  a  much  later  age. 

We  think  it  better  at  once  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of 
the  truth.  Neither  our  knowledge  of  the  second  temple,  nor 
the  authority  of  Josephus  and  other  Jewish  writers,  can  help 
us  to  any  correct  representation,  architecturally  considered^  d 
the  temple  of  Solomon.  No  architect,  antiquary,  or  theologiao 
has  ever  yet  satisfactorily  given  even  the  very  entrance  of  the 
building.  What  was  the  porch  of  the  sacred  edifice?  Did 
one  or  two  towers,  or  a  square  massive  front  without  either, 
strike  awe  into  the  spectator  as  he  looked  towards  the  dwelling 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  On  this  essential  point  we  are 
literally  at  a  stand  in  limine.  We  reason  and  conjecture,  and 
remain  just  as  ignorant  as  ever.  The  plates  of  the  Spanish  Jesoit 
Villalpando  are  exploded.  He  set  out  on  the  false  hypothesu 
that  Ezekiel  had  delineated  the  first  temple;  and  then,  as 
Dr.  Bahr  remarks,  with  the  aid  of  Vitruvius,  constructed  one 
like  a  huge  palace,  in  a  sort  of  Roman  and  Greek  style,  with 
Corinthian  columns,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  it  as  like  the  old 
oriental  structure  as  darkness  is  to  noon-day.  More  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  since  his  time ;  but  as  he  will 
always  be  referred  to,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  a  single  example, 
just  to  show  the  extent  to  which  a  man  of  great  learning  mar 
become  the  victim  of  his  imagination. 

He  assigns  *  eleven  hundred  columns  to  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  upper  and  lower ;  making  them  consist  of  the  pnreEt 
marble,  with  capitals  of  exquisite  beauty,  "qpere  Qmnthio 
pulchra  ad  miraculum  ;"  and,  exaggerating  Josephus  himself, 
by  making  the  cubit  equal  to  a  yard,  gives  each  and  til 
of  them  a  height  of  sixty  feet  each  in  one  shaft,  the  diameter 
being  six  feet.  This  it  would  be  difficult  enough  to  believe  of 
the  columns  of  Herod's  temple,  but  in  Solomon's  is  here  ont  of 
question.  The  whole  is  a  magnificent  fiction.  No  such  tourt 
teas  then  existing.  "  Atrii  enim  gentium  nulla  in  prime  tempk) 
fit  mentio."  f 

As  bearir^q^  on  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  maj 
just  advert  t.>  the  fact  that  Romberg  and  Steger  would  not 
insert  any  view  ot  tVie  ^ist  temple  in  their  History  of  Architec- 
ture.    MoreovcT,  l\ie  xecctiY,  te^^wc^^t^  ^1'\Rx»'^«^gM»s^  «nd 
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Mr.  Layard,  however  they  may  aid  us  in  the  way  of  probable 
analogy,  farnish  us  with  no  sure  ground  for  positive  deli- 
neation. 

Looking  at  the  petttio  principii  involved  in  assimilating  the 
temple  of  Solomon  to  any  other  structure  at  present  known, 
we  may  be  excused  for  pausing  at  the  threshold.  "  Of  the 
great  edifices  of  the  Jews,  not  a  fragment  of  masonry  nor  the 
smallest  remains  are  left  to  guide  us."  "  It  is  impossible  to 
comprehend,  by  the  help  of  the  descriptions  alone,,  the  plan  or 
appearance  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.*'  *  Yet  Mr.  Layard 
thinks  that  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  the  hints  and  statements  of 
the  Bible,  various  remains,  together  with  existing  customs, 
may  help  us,  '^  to  a  certain  extenty  to  restore  the  principal 
buildings  of  both  nations.**  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  do  not  despair ;  but  at  present  we  are  in 
great  ignorance,  and,  in  order  to  show  this,  we  revert  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  elevation  of  the  porch  as  given  in  the  sacred 
volume.    "  The  porch  that  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  the 

length  of  it  was twenty  cubits,  and  the  height  a 

hundred  and  twenty ^  f  Now  let  the  reader  weigh  the  following 
facts.  The  length  of  the  cubit  is  not  settled.  Some  writers 
make  it  eighteen,  and  others  twenty-one  inches.  We  shall 
give  both,  calculating  the  height  of  the  porch  on  either 
scale. 

120  cubits,  if  the  cubit  be  a  foot  and  a  half,  is  equal  to  180  feet. 
120  cubits,  if  the  cubit  be  21  inches,  is  equal  to  210  feet. 

"  This,*'  says  Gesenius,  **  would  give  to  the  porch  the  form 
of  a  tower,  unless  there  is  here  an  error  of  the  text.'*  "  Per- 
haps," he  adds,  "  we  may  read,  with  Meyer  and  others,  twenty 
eitbitsJ*  Bahr  is  decidedly  against  the  present  reading. 
Layard  regards  it  as  "  an  error  slipt  into  the  text."  This, 
however,  is  cutting  the  knot,  not  untying  it ;  and,  moreover,  a 
great  difficulty  comes  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion.  Josephus 
gives  the  same  measurement  as  to  the  height  of  this  vestibule 
and  doubles  our  difficulties  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, by  adding  an  upper  story — at  least,  so  we  must  consider  it 
— of  sixty  cubits  over  the  house  of  God,  His  words  are 
express : — "  The  height  and  length  of  the  temple  was  sixty 
cubits ;  its  breadth  twenty.  On  this  was  another  building  of 
equal  dimensions,  so  that  the  whole  \ieig\it  ol  >2tia  \fe\fi^^  ^"ika* 
•  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp.  640-1 :  ^  ^  Ctowi. *^.  ^. 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  cubits."  *  This  makes  the  height  of  the 
temple  and  the  porch  one  and  the  same.  As  he  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  pronaos  in  the  next  sentencei  the  measoiee 
in  this  can  have  no  reference  to  it,  and  vre  are  thrown  on  one 
of  three  alternatives :  either  that  we  have  no  accoont  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  temple,  or  that  Josephus  has  confounded 
its  height  with  that  of  the  porch,  or,  in  fine,  that  he  has  drawn 
on  his  imagination.  The  reading,  too,  may  he  as  corrupt  as 
that  of  the  chambers  just  after.  It  is  observable  that  the  height 
of  the  porch  IB  not  given  in  ihebook  of  Kings.  That,  however, 
of  the  home  is  given  at  thirty  cubits.t  Here  the  text  is  appa- 
rently at  variance-with  the  later  Jewish  historian.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  that  the  Bible  account  has  reference  only 
to  the  internal  elevation,  and  though  this  is  not  a  satisfactOTy, 
it  is  yet  a  possible,  solution  of  the  problem. 

We  have  then  the  distinct  assertion  in  Chronicles  that  the 
porch  of  the  temple  was  180  or  210  feet  high.  Mr.  Layard 
thinks  that  it ''  may  have  been  a  propylseum,  such  as  was  dis- 
covered at  Khorsabad  in  front  of  the  palace."  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  worthy  of  admiration.  He  describes  the  gateway 
of  certain  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kouyunjik  as  formed 
by  **  a  pair  of  majestic  human-headed  bulls,  fourteen  feet  in 
length."  The  entrance  was  more  than  fourteen  feet  wide,  and 
the  height,  including  the  tower,  fully  a  hundred  feet|  A 
porch  of  this  description  might  be  surmounted  with  aggregated 
chambers,  galleries,  etc.,  rising  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  mass  of  the  building,  and  filling  the  depth  of  the  pcnxh, 
without  any  great  difficulty  of  conception  on  mere  architectural 
grounds.  Supposing,  however,  we  accept  the  suggestion  that 
it  might  have  been  like  the  towers  of  some  of  our  churches  or 
cathedrals,  the  elevation  is  not  very  great.  The  spire  of  the 
cathedral  at  Strasburg  is  474  feet  above  the  pavement,  112  feet 
higher  than  St.  Paul's,  and  24  feet  higher  than  the  great  pyra- 
mid. Something  not  half  that  height  might  have  existed  in  a 
different  shape.  Stieglitz  §  has  proposed  to  solve  the  difficolty 
in  a  peculiar  way.  He  would  construct  the  porch  of  a  couple 
of  towers  of  a  p3rramidal  shape,  and  divide  the  120  cubits 
between  them.  Each  would,  therefore,  be  90  or  105  feet  high. 
Such  is  the  shape  oi  t\ie^m^\e  ^\>^^lQiN\«  Thia  mode  of  looking 

+  1  Kings  Ti.  2.        X  Ismwe^  wv^Ti«ta^V«i,\i^.Via.A.      \^®tei,\,'5&. 
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at  the  matter  is  supported  by  the  account  given  of  the  height  of 
the  two  well-known  pillars  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

These  conflicting  opinions  and  expedients  show  that  we  could 
not  adopt  the  tower,  single  or  double^  or  upper  stories  of  mas- 
sive and  ornamented  stone -work  chambers,  like  the  inter- 
columnated  elevation  over  the  gate  of  the  palace  of  Seanacherib, 
without  placing  ourselves  in  an  indefensible  position.  We 
might  as  well  set  up  an  Egyptian  portico,  or  embody  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Stieglitz  in  an  actual  engraving. 

Let  us  now,  then,  look  at  the  account  given  by  the  sacred 
writer  of  the  other  proportions  of  this  vestibule.  The  passage 
that  states  them  is  very  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  **  The 
porch  before  the  temple  of  the  house,  twenty  cubits  was  the 
length  thereof,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  house ;  and  ten 
cubits  was  the  breadth  thereof  before  the  house."  *  Here  the 
breadth  of  the  house — whose  length  ran  from  east  to  west — is 
the  measure  of  the  length  of  the  piazza,  because  the  walk  was 
north  and  south.  The  direction  iu  which  exercise  could  be 
taken,  and  the  line  in  which  the  columns  ranged,  would  of 
course  be  the  vista  along  which  the  eye  would  traveL  More- 
over, in  pacing  this  colonnade,  the  eye  would  glance  right  and 
left,  and  what  would  be  breadth  in  relation  to  the  portico  would 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  house.  The  portico, 
therefore,  was  from  30  to  35  feet  long ;  and  the  half  of  this, 
that  is,  15  or  17^  feet  broad ;  and  if  the  reader  will  substitute 
deep,  the  description  will  be  all  the  more  intelligible. 

Close  by,  or  just  inside,  this  porch  are  two  pillars,  showing 
Gonsunmiate  art  in  their  fabrication  and  enrichment.  The 
compiler  of  the  books  of  Kings  says  that  Hiram,  who  was 
«  filled  with  wisdom  and  understanding  to  work  all  works  in 
brass,"  cast  for  Solomon  "  two  pillars  of  brass,  eighteen  cubits 
high  apiece ;  *'  f  while  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  says  that 
«  he  made  two  pillars  of  thirty  and  five  cubits  high.''  X  The 
explanation  here  is  not  very  doubtful.  The  latter  manifestly 
speaks  of  both  the  pillars ;  and,  although  the  exact  measure- 
ment would,  in  that  case,  be  thirty-six  cubits,  yet  half  a  cubit 
in  a  column  of  that  height  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
chapiter  or  base.  Fool  suggests  that  they  are  here  spoken 
of  as  lying  lengthwise  in  the  mould,  before  they  were  set 
up.     They  were  each  18  or  21  feet  Va  Ci\xcviTcAet^\i^5ft\  *^'^ 

•  i  Kings  ri,  3.  f  1  fiings  Tii.  15.  X  1  Ctooa..  'c!aL.\^. 
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"whole  height,  adding  the  capital  of  five  cubits,  was  34|  or  40{ 
feet.  They  were  adorned  with  a  considerable  depth  of  lily 
work,  and  on  the  jutting  part  of  the  capital  there  were,  in 
several  rows,  two  hundred  pomegranates,  which,  with  other 
beautiful  designs,  crowned  the  head  of  each  pillar  as  it  rose 
in  majesty  before  God's  house. 

These  pillars  Solomon  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  porch  of  the 
temple ;  and  *<  he  set  up  the  right  pillar,  and  called  the  name 
thereof  Jacbin ;  he  set  up  the  left  pillar,  and  called  the  name 
thereof  Boaz."  The  names  here  g^ven  have  occasioned  much 
dispute.  Qesenius  suggests  that  the  latter  might  have  been  so 
called  from  the  architect,  or  if  it  were  a  votive  offering,  from 
the  name  of  the  donor.  This  is  gratuitous.  There  is  nothing 
satisfactory  in  the  conjectures  as  to  either  of  the  pillars.  StiU 
further  :  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  a  mere  imitation  of  Egyp- 
tian obelisks,  or  symbolical  of  physical  forces  or  principles, 
which  heathenism  unblushingly  personified,  or  a  sort  of  feus- 
simile  of  pillars  taken  from  the  temple  of  the  Phcenician 
Hercules,  etc.,  *  are  far-fetched,  and,  in  many  respects,  ex- 
tremely revolting  to  every  devout  reader  of  the  Bible.  We  do 
not  here  treat  of  the  symbolism  of  the  temple,  and  therefore, 
omitting  the  discussion  whether  or  not  these  pillars  refer  to 
the  **  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ,**  we  merely  remark, 
in  passing,  that  stability  is  the  fundamental  idea  they  embody. 
The  old  etymology  of  the  name  Boaz  (in  eo  roburj,  may  or 
may  not  be  well  founded;  but  at  anyrate-itismore  in  harmony 
with  Jachin  {he  shall  establish)  than  vsith  the  notion  of 
activity f  wholly  dependent  on  an  assumed  root,  suggested  by 
an  Arabic  word  of  that  signification.  If  Boaz  signifies  alaeritj/ 
(Oes.  Lex.  s.  v.),  it  is  merely  a  proper  name,  and  means  nothing 
in  relation  to  the  general  unity  of  thought  belonging  to  the 
entire  temple. 

These  pillars,  so  highly  ornamented,  suggest  a  great  deal  as 
it  respects  the  character  of  the  whole  entrance.  The  nature 
of  the  case  requires  that  t^  be  in  keeping  with  them,  and  it 
could  not  be  so  without  correspcmding  beauty  and  power  in 
its  lateral  and  upper  dimensions. 

Suppose  we  now  cross  t\ie  ^t<^,  wA.  evAet  V^^Imama*  '^i^ 
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term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  temple  properly  so  called. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  holy  place,  as  distinct  from  the  most 
holy.  We  here  see  before  us  a  rectangular  edifice,  the  whole 
length  of  which,  inside,  from  east  to  west,  is  60  cubits,  that  is 
90  or  105  feet;  the  breadth  30  or  35,  and  the  height  45  or  52i 
feet.  The  reader  will  easily  picture  to  himself  this  shaped 
building,  by  thinking  of  one  of  our  oblong  chapels,  or  the 
body  of  St.  Pancras  Church  in  Euston  Square.  Forty  cubits, 
equal  to  60  or  70  feet,  were  allotted  for  the  holy  place.*  The 
most  holy  was  the  half  of  this,  and  therefore  formed  a 
perfect  cube  (verse  20),  according  to  the  height  there  assigned 
to  it.  This  makes  the  sanctum  sanctorum  15  or  17|  feet 
lower  than  the  body  of  the  temple.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  might  be  so  outwardly,  the  second  part  of  the  build- 
ing being  lower  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second ; 
or  inwardly,  the  height  within  the  most  holy  being  such,  with- 
out excluding  a  space  above,  that  might  harmonize  with  the 
general  altitude.  Could  we  identify  the  spot,  and  were  it  true 
that  there  is  in  that  spot  a  natural  rock  of  that  height,  as  has 
been  said,  then  there  must  have  been  steps  up  into  the  most  holy, 
of  which  we  have  no  account.  These  15  or  17  J  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  holy  place,  must  have  given  an  area  of  20  cubits  square. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered  with  fir  and  cedar ; 
the  latter,  however,  predominating  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
whole  was  said  to  be  covered  with  it.  *'  All  was  cedar,  there 
was  no  stone  seen.^'f  Carvings  of  plants  and  flowers  beau- 
tified the  woodwork.  A  partition  separated  the  oracle  from 
the  holy  place  :  it  had  doors  of  olive-tree,  offering  to  the  eye 
carvings  of  cherubims,  palm-trees,  and  open  fiowers  (verse  32) ; 
a  curtain  suspended  by  gold  rings  and  chains  veiled  the  inte- 
rior from  the  gaze  of  mortal,  an  1  over  the  central  point  of  its 
mysterious  depth  the  wings  of  cherubim  met,  indicating  the 
care  with  which  the  heavenly  powers  watch  over  God's  cove- 
nant and  law.  In  Exod.  xxv.  we  find  the  command  given  that 
two  were  to  be  made  of  pure  gold,  and  overshadow  the  mercy- 
seat.  X^®  t^Q  belonging  to  the  temple  were  of  olive-wood. 
They  were  as  colossal  as  some  of  the  Assyrian  figures,  and 
there  was  a  squareness  about  them,  each  covering  a  space  of 
10  cubits,  in  height  and  length.  The  two  thus  rising  either 
15  or  17§^  feet,  having  their  fore  and  "h\nd  Vvci^  «iX«oS^^w«t 

•  1  Kings  vi.  17.  ^  \  -Rln^iNiA^. 
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aa  equal  portion  of  the  breadth  of  the  chamber,  meeting 
and  filling  it  from  side  to  side  (verse  27),  must  haye  had  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  The  small  engravings  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  deceive  us  in  this  matter.  We  must  strive 
to  paint  it  on  the  mind's  eye  in  order  to  conceive  of  it  correctly, 
and  spread  a  canvass  of  Uie  appropriate  size  before  the  imagi- 
nation.* 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  oracle  was  placed  the  altar  of 
incense,  often  called  the  golden  altar.  Here  also,  as  in  the 
tabernacle,  were  the  golden  candlesticks  and  the  table  of 
shewbread.  The  light  of  the  holy  place  was  wholly,  or 
mainly,  derived  from  these  seventy  lights ;  for  it  appears  there 
were  ten  of  them  made  **  according  to  their  form,"  which  must 
mean  that  given  in  Ezod.  xxv,  and  therefore  having  three 
branches  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  thus  making  with  the 
central  light  the  number  we  have  named.  Five  of  these  were 
placed  on  the  right,  and  five  on  the  left,  before  the  oracle.t 

The  whole  temple  of  which  we  have  been  treating  was  over- 
laid VTith  gold  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  The 
accounts  given  in  the  history  baffle  all  conception.  When  the 
reader  has  occupied  himself  with  only  a  small  part  of  the 
details,  he  finds  himself  bewildered  with  their  richness  and 
variety.  Nor,  in  view  of  the  statement  that  Solomon  made 
gold  and  silver  at  Jerusalem  as  plentiful  as  stones,}  can  we,  as 
some  seem  disposed  to  do,  suspect  the  writers  of  exaggeration. 

THE  COUETS. 

The  courts  require  now  to  be  noticed.  In  order  to  save 
ourselves  from  confounding  things  that  differ,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  house  of  God — the  holy  and  the  holy  of 
holies — formed  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  buildings  erected 
on  Mount  Moriah.  Around  it,  for  example,  omitting  the 
eastern  side,  were  three  storeys  of  rooms,  intended  either  for 
the  priests'  garments,  or  for  other  appendages  of  the  temple 
service.  §  They  had  floors  resting  on,  but  not  fastened  into, 
the  wall  of  the  house.  The  breadth  of  these  rooms  increased  a 
cubit  each  storey — ^five,  six,  seven  cubits  broad,  being  the 
dimensions  given.    There  was  thickness  enough  in  the  stone- 

•  Some  excellent  e\uc\aa,U>ry  T«BiatY»  on.  V}D^a  wiW^^^-^^Xs^  V»n&\a.  Kitfeo*s 
"  Daily  Bible  lUuEtratlouft;'  Va  liJafe  NoVojaa  on **  ^tKJisatfsavi^  \!b&^%\\)^^:* 
+  1  Kings  vU.  49 •,  2  Ctaoii.  w.  1 .        *  ^  Qaxou-V. V»,      \\^6is«B^^^. 
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work  to  allow  of  its  being  narrowed  a  cubit  at  each  storey,  on 
its  outside.  The  rests  were  placed  on  the  stone-work  of  the 
house.  On  the  north,  south,  and  west,  therefore,  there  were 
two  horizontal  shelvings  visible  before  these  buildings  were 
added.  The  door  for  the  middle  chamber  is  said*  to  have 
been  on  the  right,  that  is,  the  south  side  of  the  house,  as  the 
sacred  writer  speaks  relatively  to  the  east — ^the  face  being 
turned  towards  the  rising  sun. 

There  is  some  difficulty  experienced  in  determining  the 
nature  of  the  "  windows  of  narrow  lights "  which  Solomon 
made  for  the  temple.  If  the  chambers  mentioned  in  the  10th 
verse  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  5th,  then  they  rose  to  only 
one  half  the  height  of  the  house.  And  even  if  the  height 
increased  with  the  breadth,  which  is  not  said,  it  would  merely 
be  5  -)-  6  -|-  7  cubits,  and  take  up,  therefore,  on  the  larger  scale 
of  the  cubit,  only  about  thirty  feet.  The  narrow  windows 
might  then  have  been  above,  and  intended  more  to  change  an 
atmosphere  rendered  unhealthy  by  oil-fed  lamps,  the  incense, 
and  the  oppressive  closeness,  than  to  admit  light  to  the  temple. 
Others  imagine  that  spaces  were  left  for  these  side  apertures 
below,  and  that  the  latter  set  of  chambers  was  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  and  rising  live  cubits  above  its  walls.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Pool.  This,  however,  he  submits  "  to  the  learned 
and  judicious."  The  latter  are  the  more  likely  to  pause  in 
giving  their  assent  to  this  view. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  courts,  it  will  be  needful  to  remember 
that,  though  we  took  the  reader  into  the  temple  proper,  it 
was  only  a  mental  intrusion,  or  merely  in  virtue  of  our 
Christian  economy,  because  all  Christians  are  kings  and 
priests  unto  God.  Under  the  Jewish  dispensation  the  people 
never  entered  even  the  sanctuary.  The  134th  and  similar 
Psalms  are  addressed  to  the  Levites  and  priests  who  had  to 
minister  in  the  daily  service.  A  distinct  recollection  of  this 
fact  will  show  that  the  temple  itself  was  never  designed  for  the 
accommodation  of  worshippers.  It  was  all  symbol.  The 
depth  and  mystery  of  the  Divine  nature,  worship,  and  invisible 
care  visibly  symbolized,  were  the  dominant  ideas.  Great  con- 
fusion has  arisen  from  supposing  that  the  temple  was,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  a  place  of  tcorship.  The  sacerdotal  class  were 
the  onlj- persoDs  admitted  to  the  IuAy  "^^Aain^ 

•  1  Kings  vi.  9. 
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Priest  the  only  person  admitted  to  the  holiest  of  alL  Tlus 
took  place  on  the  great  day  of  Atonement.  He  entered  seyeral 
times  on  this  solemn  occasion,  but  on  no  other  day  in  the  whole 
year.    Whoever  else  drew  aside  that  veil  forfeited  his  life. 

We  now  are  supposed  to  be  outside  the  temple  proper,  and 
have  around  us  other  structures  of  greater  magnitude,  variety, 
and  extent,  than  can  be  gathered  from  any  articulate  state- 
ments of  the  sacred  history.  What,  for  example,  were  the 
actual  proportions  and  architectural  character  of  the  courU 
which  Solomon  erected ?  What  space  did  they  cover ?  "He 
built  the  inner  court  with  three  rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a 
row  of  cedar  beams/*  *  "  He  made  the  court  of  the  priests 
(the  same  as  just  called  inner)  and  the  great  court''  (the  conrt 
of  the  people),  t  **  Quod  a  tribus  lateribus  atriumi  sacerdotam 
ambiebat."  J  These  passages  show  how  far  writers  may  diverge 
in  their  comments  on  the  same  text  It  is  maintained  by  some 
that  the  three  rows  of  stones,  etc.,  were  simply  a  stone  breast- 
work round  the  court  of  the  priests,  low  enough  to  allow  the 
people  to  witness  the  sacred  rites  and  the  sacrifices  that  were 
offered  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Widely  different,  how- 
ever, is  the  following  suggestion  by  Pool.  The  three  rows  of 
hewed  stone  and  row  of  cedar  beams  were  ''  so  many  galleries, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  whereof  the  three  first  were  of 
stone,  and  the  fourth  of  cedar,  all  supported  v^ith  rows  of 

pillars,  etc for  it  is  hard  to  think  that  only  the  making 

of  a  low  wall  about  the  court  would  be  called  a  building  of  the 
court"  We  agree  with  this  remark,  but  confess  that  it  only 
adds  to  our  perplexity.  At  the  same  time  all  our  convictions 
are  in  favour  of  the  large  accommodation  thus  provided  for  the 
officers  of  the  temple.§  Moreover,  the  great  court,  the  court 
of  the  Israelites,  had  around  it,  most  probably,  colonnades  and 
galleries :  we  say  "  most  probably,"  because  everything  about 
the  narrative  gives  us  the  idea  of  magnificence  in  the  tout 
ensemble. 

The  reader  will  have  a  clearer  view  of  this  whole  matter  if 
he  imagine  himself  to  enter  at  the  east  gate.  This  would  lead 
into  the  outer  court,  the  space  more  remote  from  the  temple, 
where  the  people  assembled  to  worship  toward  God's  holy 
habitation.    All  thia  ^^  vitvd^x  the  o^en  sky,  and  occupied  the 

•  1  Kings  "vL  as.        ^  ^  Chxoti.V^,^.       X  ^^'ft.'lKv&i.  Ki^<(X.\^>Qtc«^. 
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largest  portion  of  the  surface  of  Mount  Moriah.  Next,  pro- 
bably beneath  the  galleries  just  named,  he  would  see  beyond  a  * 
smaller  court,  the  court  in  front  of  the  temple  proper,  belonging 
to  the  priests ;  and,  in  its  centre,  the  altar  of  stone  covered  with 
brass,  twenty  cubits  square  and  ten  high;*  also  the  brazen  sea 
— an  immense  laver,  ten  cubits  in  diameter,  five  in  depth,  and 
thirty  in  circumference — ^while,  resting  on  bases  and  wheels  of 
brass,  five  smaller  brazen  lavers  on  the  north,  and  five  on  the 
south  side  of  the  priests'  court,  afibrded  the  means  of  washing 
the  victims  that  were  offered  to  the  Lord.  All  this,  too,  was 
under  the  open  heavens.  He  would  then  have  before  him,  in  a 
direct  line,  the  vestibule  or  porch — that  is,  the  entrance  to 
the  holy  place  into  which,  as  we  have  said,  the  priests  and 
Levites  alone  entered  daily,  to  trim  the  lamps,  to  burn  incense, 
and,  on  the  Sabbath,  to  change  the  twelve  loaves  of  shew- 
bread  which  were  ever  to  be  kept  before  the  face  of  the  God  of 
Israel. 

Should  the  observer  now  look  around  him  from  some  central 
point  in  the  court  of  the  priests  or  the  people,  he  would  have  the 
impression  of  an  extensive  plan,  and  this  would  be  increased  by 
perambulating  the  boundaries  of  the  whole.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  precise  area  was  defined,  that  great  works  of  which  we 
have  scarcely  a  hint  in  Scripture  were  carried  on  to  complete 
the  design,  and  that  the  apologetic  tone  not  uncommon  now-a- 
days  as  to  the  temple,  has  arisen  from  the  incessant  reference 
to  its  dimensions,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  measure,  and 
from  the  unintentional  association  of  a  worshipping  assembly 
with  the  house  of  the  Lord,  The  moral  significance  of  the 
sanctuary  is,  in  truth,  its  stand-point  of  absorbing  interest. 
This  is  not,  however,  our  present  drift.  "We  wish  it  not  to  be 
too  readily  believed  that  the  old  impressions — not  Villalpando's, 
of  course — of  the  sacred  structures  on  Mount  Moriah  are 
without  foundation.  Scripture,  for  example,  is  silent  respecting 
the  steep  and  diminutive  character  of  the  eminence  on  which 
the  temple  was  built,  and  of  the  steps  taken  to  enlarge  it. 
*'  Originally  the  level  space  on  its  summit  scarcely  sufficed  for 
the  sanctuary  and  the  altar,  the  ground  about  being  abrupt  and 
steep.  But  king  Solomon,  who  built  the  sanctuary,  having 
completely  walled  up  the  eastern  side,  a  colonnade  was  built 
upon  the  embankment.'^f  llie  other  side  ol  \Xve  ^XL^\»Sbx^^^»:^% 

•  2  Cbron,  ir.  1,  ^  Tw^*B  jQtte\JtoM^\i3,,^'b. 
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Josephns,  remained  exposed,  and  the  extension  and  improvement 
*  are  due  to  a  later  age.  If,  however,  we  compare  this  with  another 
passage,  we  gain  a  view  more  in  harmony  with  the  prohahlefiBbcts. 
In  the  latter  he  informs  us  that  Solomon  sorroanded  the  temple 
with  a  wall  three  cuhits  high,  to  exclude  all  hut  the  priests ;  that 
outside  of  this  was  another  temple,  quadrangular,  having  gates 
towards  the  four  winds — quarters  of  the  heaven — for  all  the 
people  that  were  cleansed  and  kept  the  law  of  Moses ;  that  to 
erect  this  second  building,  he  filled  huge  clefts  400  cubits  deep, 
80  as  to  make  them  level  with  the  area  of  the  temple ;  and  that 
he  begirt  the  whole  with  double  piazzas,  resting  on  stone 
columns,  with  roofs  of  cedar  and  gates  of  silver.* 

This  gives  great  extension  to  our  thoughts  respecting  the 
undertaking.  We  propose  to  support  this  latter  and  larger 
view  by  argument,  and  by  facts  that  have  recently  come  to  light. 
It  is  "said  that  among  the  things  which  astonished  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  was  the  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  into  the 
house  of  the  Lord.f  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  valley 
now  called  the  Tyropceon  was  blocked  up.  A  mere  mole, 
closing  the  thoroughfare  from  the  western  quarter  to  the  south- 
east, would  have  been  a  folly.  It  must  have  been  free  for 
traflBc.  This  ascent^  therefore,  was  a  viaduct  carried  across 
from  Mount  Zion  to  the  mount  opposite.  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot, 
C.  B.  Michaelis,  and  Oesenius,  all  assign  to  the  word  the 
signification  of  ascent  It  is  naturally  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  great  work  mentioned  by  Josephus.  (Antiq.  xv.  11,  5.  Ed. 
Hav.)  And  though  Lightfoot  renders  the  words  referring  to 
this  point,  "  the  valley  between  heingjllled  up  for  the  passage," 
there  is  nothing  in  the  term  a7reiX>;]X]Ur6V)j^  to  exclude  under 
passages,  arched  or  otherwise,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
required.  When  a  structure  of  this  description  is  thus 
emphatically  noticed  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Jerusalem,  we 
have  only  to  bear  in  mind  the  splendour  of  Solomon's  own 
palace,  and  that  this  was  the  king's  way,  and  it  becomes  matter 
of  necessary  inference  rather  than  conjecture  that,  as  with  the 
porch,  so  here,  the  principle  of  congruUy  was  sacredly  adhered 
to,  and  gave  to  the  aggregate  of  the  structures  in  question  an 
imposing  magnitude. 

The  investigaliona  ot  'Dt.'SLc^ivcv^Qrft.  «cv^  ^jfCasst^  cAnfirm  this 
view.     "  During  out  ^xst  VmtJ'  ^.vi.-^*  \Nft,  ^^  "^^  "^^  wssiSs^-'^^** 
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corner  of  the  area  of  the  mosque,  we  observed  several  of  the 
large  etones  jutting  out  from  the  western  wall,  which  at  first 
sight  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  bursting  of  the  wall  from 
some  mighty  shock  or  earthquake.    We  paid  little  regard  to 
this  at  the  moment ;  but  on  mentioning  the  fact  not  long  after 
in  a  circle  of  our  friends,  the  remark  was  incidentally  dropped 
that  the  stones  had  the  appearance  of  having  once  belonged  to 
a  large  arch.     At  this  remark  a  train  of  thought  flashed  upon 
my  mind  which  I  hardly  dared  to  follow  out  until  I  had  again 
repaired  to  the  spot  in  order  to  satisfy  myself,  with  my  own 
eyes,  as  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  suggestion.   I  found  it 
even  so.    The  courses  of  these  immense  stones  .....  occupy 
their  original  position ;  their  external  surface  is  hewn  to  a 
regular  curve;  and  being  fitted  one  upon  another,  they  form 
the  commencement  or  foot  of  an  immense  arch,  which  once 
sprung  out  from  this  western  wall  in  a  direction  towards  Mount 
Zion  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon.    This  arch  could  only 
have  belonged  to  the  Bridge,  which,  according  to  Josephus, 
led  from  this  part  of  the  temple  to  the  Xystus  (covered  colon- 
nade) on  Zion ;  and  it  proves  incontestably  the  antiquity  of 
tliat  portion  of  the  wall  from  which  it  springs."  *  Dr.  Robinson 
afterwards  states  that  there  are  stones  here  21|  and  24^  feet  in 
length,  and  that  the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  precipitous 
natural  rock  of  Zion  is  about  350  feet — the  proximate  length 
of  the  ancient  bridge.    Looking  at  all  the  evidence  of  the  case, 
he  concludes  that  there  is  "  little  room  for  hesitation  in  referring 
them  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  or  rather  of  his  successors, 
who,  according  to  Josephus,  built  up  here  immense  walls  im- 
moveable for  all  time."  \ 

The  question  we  have  now  discussed  is  intimately  connected 
vdth  the  sti^-structures  of  Mount  Moriah.  These  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Tipping  and  other  artists,  and  various  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  viaduct  established  or  suggested. 
A  conjectural  view  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the  second  volume 
of  Traill's  Josephus — edited  by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor — a  work  in 
which  the  resources  of  art  are  made  admirably  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  The  notes  appended  are  equally 
insbmctive  and  interesting.  The  writer  calculates  that  the 
arch  indicated  in  the  above  extract,  "  if  its  curve  be  calculated 
with  an  approximation  to  the  trutli,  woxA^l  laRWSw^  ^xa^-^  \^is^.^ 

•  Bib.  ResearcheB,  vol.  i..  p.  425;  ^  Wi^  ,^.  ^KV . 
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and  must  have  been  one  of  five^  sustaining  the  Tiadoct 
(allowing  for  the  abutments  on  either  side),  and  that  the  piers 
supporting  the  centre  arch  of  this  bridge  must  have  been  of 
great  altitude — not  less,  perhaps,  than  a  hunr^red  and  thirty 
feet.  The  whole  structure/'  he  adds,  ''when  seen  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Tyropceon,  must  have  had  an  aspect 
of  grandeur,  especially  as  connected  with  the  lofty  and  samp- 
tuous  edifices  of  the  temple  and  of  Zion,  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left."* 

We  now  just  advert  to  the  object  of  these  arguments  and 
quotations.  They  are  intended  to  forestall  the  sense  of  little- 
ness often  felt  by  considering  the  small  dimensions  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  bring  before  the  imagination  something  of 
greater  extent — walls,  colonnades,  courts,  and  chambers— in 
addition  to  the  temple  proper,  as  comprehended  in  a  plan  which, 
however  afterwards  improved,  if  improved,  was  originally 
magnificent,  and  of  a  piece  with  all  else  on  which  art  and 
wealth  had  been  lavished  in  the  city  of  God. 

Another  object  we  may  now  avow.  Solomon,  says  Josephos, 
carried  walls  up  from  the  valleys  around  the  site  of  the  temple, 
to  enlarge  the  area  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  We  have  no 
account  of  this  in  Scripture.  These  substructions  must  have 
been  immense.  They  were,  it  may  be,  connected  with  the 
vaults  and  passages  which  now  run  under  the  mosque  of  £1 
Aksa.  Mr.  Tipping  examined  them  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 
Beneath  that  mount  on  which  once  God's  temple  rose,  there 
are  unexplored  monuments  of  antiquity.  We  give  the  inter- 
esting results  of  his  investigations  of  that  part  to  which  he 
obtained  access.  The  most  recent  portions  are  ante-Saracenic, 
consisting  of  columns  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  decora- 
tive restorations  effected  by  Justinian.  The  roof,  with  its 
arches  and  groins,  is  assigned  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
Herod,  that  is,  several  centuries  earlier.  The  following  is  the 
part  of  the  note  we  wish  the  reader  to  consider. 

"  Beyond  this  is  found  that  masonry  which  itself  is  a  crust 

upon  an  interior  and  anterior  work (and)  on  the 

whole,  it  seems  difficult,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  to  interpret 
these  heterogeneous  remains  on  any  intelligible  supposition,  or 
by  means  of  any  series  of  su^^positions,  which  does  not  allow 
to  the  interior  strvictuxe  wv  wi^c^\\."^  ^T«a!kft\ft  «&  S^^\a&<^t^ 
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of  the  Jewish  people  will  admit,  or  which  it  may  demand."* 
All  this  is  too  suggestive  to  need  comment.  As  it  respects  the 
buildings  that  once  crowned  the  summit  of  Moriah,  not  one 
stone  is  left  upon  another.  But  we  believe  there  is  a  Jeru- 
salem entombed  beneath  rubbish,  and  one  lower  that  has  never 
been  destroyed.  Superstition  shuts  it  up  now,  but  will  not 
always.  The  main  interest  of  the  investigation  to  us  lies  in 
demonstrating  the  connexion  between  these  works  and  the  age 
of  Solomon.  They  suit  no  subsequent  period,  and  they  stand 
related  to  a  more  stupendous  set  of  works  than  the  brief 
records  of  Scripture  lead  us  to  imagine. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  tabernacle  furnished  only 
the  ground  plan  for  the  temple  proper,  and  for  no  other  por- 
tion of  the  building.  A  comprehensive  genius  was  required 
for  the  latter.  Did  Hiram  devise  these  substructures,  and  the 
architectural  elevations  overhead  ?  The  Bible  gives  reason  to 
believe  the  contrary.  He  was  Solomon's  chief  workman,  but 
an  artist  more  than  an  architect.  The  outline  of  the  great 
work  proceeded  from  David.  **  Then  David  gave  to  Solomon 
his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch,  etcj*  This  attributes  the 
plan  to  David's  own  mind.  Hiram  Abif  came  afterwards  to 
carry  out  these  and  other  instructions. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Israelites  were  indebted  to 
Egypt  or  Phcenicia  for  the  arrangements  of  the  temple,  and  for 
every  architectural  conception.  We  cannot  accept  assumptions 
as  proofs,  and  here  proof  is  wanting.  Any  man  like  David,  or 
Solomon,  or  Pythagoras,  or  Lord  Bacon,  may  inaugurate  a  new 
age.  Dr.  Bahr  has  examined  this  point  with  great  diligence, 
and  has  shown  the  utter  incompatibility  of  Egyptian  and 
Fhcenioian  ideas  with  those  which  were  embodied  in  the  whole 
structure  of  the  temple  erected  to  the  living  God.  We  give 
his  general  conclusion : — "  Thus,  then,  in  every  point  of  view — 
no  less  than  in  the  comparison  with  the  Egyptian  temples — does 
it  appear  that  the  hypothesis  which  makes  the  temple  of 
Solomon  a  copy  of  a  Phoenician  temple  is  wholly  indefensible, 
and  we  can  only,  in  fine,  express  the  wish  that  it  may  be  given 
up,  and  no  longer  transferred  from  one  book  to  another."  { 
We  leave  this  as  a  part  of  the  subject  that  may  yet  have  light 
thrown  on  it  by  the  progress  of  events.  WheOi  ho^ 
•  Traill's  Jodephns,  vol.  2,  p.  101,  notes.  t  1  Chron.  zzviii«  \ 
t  Per  SalomonisoYieTem^^l^.' 
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reared  its  head  on  that  hallowed  mount  it  was  worthy  of  the 
monarch  who  erected  it.  As  he  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  began  to  build  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  temple  was  completed  ere  he  had  reached 
his  thirtieth  year.  It  was  seven  (7|)  years  in  building.  In 
various  ways,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  men  were  employed 
in  connexion  with  it  and  other  contemporary  structures. 

THE  DEDICATION. 

More  than  a  thousand  years,  then,  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  within  a  few  hours'  journey,  had  a  railroad  been  at  hand, 
of  the  temples  of  Hercules  and  Astarte,  had  this  sacred  edifice 
been  erected  to  Jehovah.  The  place  on  which  it  stands,  and 
the  precincts  that  encircle  it,  are  holy ;  but  that  it  stands  alone, 
the  sole  temple  of  all  nations  in  which  the  one  God,  the  great 
I  AM,  is  worshipped — this  gives  it  a  solitary  moral  grandeur 
which  prepares  the  mind  for  the  sublime  prayer  offered  at  its 
dedication.  The  day  is  come  in  which  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
is  to  fill  the  house.  The  vessels,  instrument^,  and  treasures 
that  David  had  dedicated  are  carried  into  it.  It  is  the  seventh 
month.  The  harvest  is  over.  The  people  can  now,  during  a 
part  of  our  September  and  October,  gather  together  and  keep 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  They  did  this ;  but  it  is  only  men- 
tioned, as  it  were>  by  the  way.  "  Also,  at  the  same  time, 
Solomon  kept  the  feast  seven  days,  and  all  Israel  with  him,  a 
very  great  congregation,  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  into 
the  river  of  Egypt."  *    We  revert  to  the  consecration. 

Let  us  now  group  as  many  Israelites  as  possible  on  Mount 
Moriah  and  around  it.  The  courts  are  crowded.  A  train  of 
bearers  is  advancing.  They  consist  of  priests  and  Levites, 
bringing  with  them  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  all  the  orna- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  from  the  city  of  David.  Before  the 
ark  is  carried  into  the  Holiest  of  all,  sacrifices  are  offered  in 
great  numbers.  The  brazen  altar  in  the  priests'  court  is  not 
able  to  receive  them.f  The  middle  of  the  larger  court  is  there- 
fore hallowed,  and  here  on  every  hand  are  holocausts  burning 
towards  heaven. 

Imagine  a  solemn  stillness  pervading  the  whole  assembly. 
In  a  central  poB\t\oi\,  coTamaiv^e^\3r5  «sct^  ^^e^  there  has  been 
erected  in  this  coTxrt  «t  "Vst^Tetv.  ws»ScM> — ^^  ^KstX.  ^\  ^%^^T\&r— 
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ttght  or  nine  feet  square,  and  about  five  feet  high.  On  it 
stands  the  wisest  and  greatest  monarch  of  his  age.  He  first 
Bpeaks  a  few  words  to  the  people :  then  kneels  down  before 
all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and,  full  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
ponrs  out  his  soul  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  The 
Lord  is  faithful :  there  is  none  like  him.  Sovereign  rule  and 
universal  providence  belong  to  him  alone.  Omnipresence, 
omniscience,  justice,  and  mercy  are  attributes  of  his  being. 
Sin  is  hateful  in  his  sight,  and  yet  he  hears  the  prayer  of  the 
penitent  and  forgives  the  sin.  The  judgments  he  inflicts,  he 
can  remove.  All  diseases  and  calamities  are  his  servants,  and 
all  the  agencies  of  nature  attend  his  will.  The  hidden  places 
of  the  heart  are  open  to  him,  and  he  can  punish  the  wicked 
and  send  comfort  to  every  one  who  knows  his  own  sore 
and  grief.  All  grace  and  wisdom  come  from  him,  and  he 
condescends  to  teach  his  people  the  good  way.  There  is  no 
man  who  sinneth  not ;  and,  owing  to  this,  the  Lord  may  deliver 
his  servants  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  he  is  near  and 
afSoT  ofL  The  remotest  captivity  is  not  beyond  his  presence  or 
fEiTour,  if  they  only  bethink  themselves,  and  turn  to  him  with 
all  their  heart. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  great  truths  involved  in 
this  sublime  composition.  One  quotation  we  must  give  in  the 
words  of  Scripture.  It  is  a  prayer  for  mankind.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact,  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth."  It  is  essentially  a  Christian  aspiration  antedated. 
*'  Moreover,  concerning  the  stranger,  which  is  not  of  thy  people 
Israel,  but  is  come  from  a  far  country,  for  thy  great  name's 
sake,  and  thy  mighty  hand,  and  thy  stretched-out  arm ;  if  they 
come  and  pray  in  this  house,  then  hear  thou  from  the  heavens, 
from  thy  dwelling-place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the 
stranger  calleth  to  thee  for ;  that  all  people  of  the  earth  may 
know  thy  name,  and  fear  thee,  as  doth  thy  people  Israel,  and 
may  know  that  this  house  which  I  have  built  is  called  by  thy 
name."*  Could  we  give  the  essence  of  this  divine  meditation 
and  prayer,  the  soul  of  the  reader  would  feel  a  kindred  senti- 
oient  of  elevation.  It  is  a  noble  confession  of  faith.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  exalted  praise.  It  is  the  reverential  su^^^Kcatlou 
of  a  sinner.    It  is  the  creed  of  an  earnest \)e^N^.   \\»  \xN^siv2^ 

•  2  Chron.  vt  »2,  ^a. 
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in  a  God  whose  eyes  are  open  day  and  night  npon  his 
temple,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  surveys  immensity.  It 
wonders  how  the  Eternal  can  behold  man  with  favour,  and  id 
the  act  of  astonishment  looks  up  and  prays :  "  But  will  God  in 
very  deed  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  heaven  and 
the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee,  how  much  less  this 
house  that  I  have  built ! "  Yet  "  have  respect  unto  thy  servant, 
and  let  thine  ear  be  attent  unto  the  prayer  that  is-made  in  this 
place."  And,  as  if  by  an  act  of  transcendent  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  the  Infinite  One  making  then  and  there,  as  of 
old  in  the  desert,  a  local  manifestation  of  his  presence,  Solomon 
closes  the  loftiest  address  to  the  Deity  to  which  mortal  ever 
lent  ear,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  its  glorious  object :  "  Now, 
therefore,  arise,  O  Lord  God,  into  thy  resting-place,  thou,  and 
the  ark  of  thy  strength:  let  thy  priests,  O  Lord  God, 
be  clothed  with  salvation,  and  let  thy  saints  rejoice  in 
goo'dness." 

"VVho  can  wonder  that  petitions  like  these  were  followed  by 
divine  manifestations  ?  Who,  on  philosophical  grounds,  can 
do  other  than  recognise  the  great  truth  so  vividly  taught  bj 
the  phenomenon  it  underlies  ?  Burnt  oflferings  and  sacrifices 
were  in  readiness,  and  had  been  sanctified  by  the  word  of 
God  and  prayer.  And  lo !  the  fire  of  heaven  descends  and 
consumes  them.  A  visible  incandescent  stream  £rom  above,  a 
preternatural  flame,  kindles  the  mass  and  testifies  God's  accept- 
ance of  the  house  now  hallowed  by  his  name.  On  that  spot 
alone  is  he  publicly  owned ;  thence  will  he  issue  oracles  for 
mankind.  Was  it  miraculous  that  the  Deity  should  act  there  ? 
No  more  than  that  he  should  speak  to  or  in  men.  The  light- 
nings are  his  messengers,  and  every  kindred  agency  is  at  his 
command.  We  cleave  to  the  old  belief  of  immediate  interpo- 
sition. Our  creed  and  our  sympathy  at  this  hour  are  with  the 
then  assembled  multitude.  "  When  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  upon 
the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  and  worshipped,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying :  For  he 
is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  That  we  know 
this  great  religloua  ttuth,  and  the  pure  theism  of  the  dediear 
tory  prayer  we  \iave  coTvsvA«e^,\&  xvciX.  o^rvsi^  \a  "«3aa  luuaided 
intellect  of  man.  T\ve  ^xe  l\ia\.  Vixv^'^  ^^  %asst>J^^  «sA.  •^ 
fire  that  warmed  lYieVieaxt  ^ex©  ^^««^  wi^^wa^.  'X^^^SJas^^^ 
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the  reality  of  the  Divine  presence  must  stand  or  fall 
ther.  The  theology  is  among  the  miracles,  and  springs 
of  them.  God  in  act,  and  in  history,  gives  as  the  Scrip- 
theory  of  God. 

is  singular  enough  that  men  who  reject  this  position, 
who  laugh  at  supematuralism,  are  the  most  credulous  men 
arth.    What  will  the  reader  think  of  a  secret  chamber 

the  holy  of  holies,  with  an  electrical  apparatus  for 
.ling  the  fire  on  the  altar,  and  thus  deluding  the  people  ? 
Bahr  says  it  scarcely  deserves  mention.  True,  on  one 
nd ;  but  on  another  it  is  eminently  deserving  of  notice.  The 
who  could  resort  to  it  evince  the  straits  of  unbelief,  and 
r  that  they  too,  like  certain  politicians,  study  "  the  science 
agencies."*  No  anachronism  is  too  startling  to  under- 
>  revelation.  Science,  perhaps,  is  only  recollection — the 
niscence  of  the  Platonic  school !  Shades  of  Franklin  and 
ani!  pale  your  lustre.  What  are  ye,  with  your  kites 
batteries,  to  those  old  Hebrew  electricians  who  could  com- 
1  their  element  as  spirits,  transmit  it  without  a  medium, 
bind  it  with  invisible  chains?  Henceforth,  know  your 
5  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Ye  have  only  restored  a  palimpsest 
somewhat  clumsy  manner,  and  re-written  what  of  old 
legibly  inscribed  on  the  columns  of  time !  Are  we  v^rong 
lis?  Then  Elijah  was  not  right.  Was  Mount  Moriah 
iestcraft  and  a  lie,  like  Tyre  and  Paphos  ?  Are  we  to 
•ate  any  suclT  representation  ?  We  trow  not.  Those 
Tate  multitudes  adore  a  present  God — yet  the  one  God 
fills  immensity,  the  incomprehensible  Jehovah.  Those 
tes  arrayed  in  white,  with  cymbals,  psalteries,  and  harps, 
united  voices,  as  of  one  man,  sound  his  most  worthy 
«.  The  ark  of  the  covenant,  in  which  was  nothing  save 
two  tables  of  stone  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb,  is  now 
3  place,  in  the  oracle  of  the  house,  in  the  most  holy,  under 
wings  of  the  cherubim — the  pledge  of  his  immutable 
ity.  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie.  His  people 
•  this  day  seen  that  he  has  respect  unto  his  cove- 
Concealed  from  mortal  gaze  is  the  symbol 
snce ;  it  is  no  longer  a  visible  pillar  of 


Es  soil  (daa  Obergemach)  ein  geheimer  BAom  mW. 
tt^geweaea  aeyn,  darch  den  man  das  Altaxtvoflt 
tbtbabe."—Der  Sal.  Tempel,  p.  80. 
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The  glory  that  has  filled  the  house  to-day  is  a  temporary 
manifestation.  The  Shekinah  is  within  the  yeil,  and  the 
great  significant  fact  of  his  invisible  nature  is  taught  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  artificial  and  natural  light  from  the  inmost 
sanctuary,  where  the  covenant  God  of  Abraham  abides.  **  The 
Lord  said  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness."  WUhout, 
moreover,  there  is  only  a  partial  illumination.  The  sunlit 
universe  itself  hides  while  it  reveals  its  author.  God's  chosen 
servants  who  approach  him,  and  those  who  stretch  forth  their 
hands  towards  his  holy  oracle,  see  but  through  a  glass  dazkly; 
yet  is  this  light  sweet,  and  the  things  the  spiritual  eye  sees  by 
it  are  not  shadows.  Depart  then,  ye  multitudoB^  with  a 
devout  and  thankful  spirit  to  your  homes !  "  Seven  days  ye 
have  feasted,  and  seven  days,  even  fdurteen  days ; "  and  now, 
away  unto  your  tents,  joyful  and  glad  of  heart  for  all  the 
goodness  that  the  Lord  has  done  for  David  hit  servant,  and 
for  Israel  his  people ! 

The  thought  of  David  as,  resting  in  his  own  hooae^  he 
mused  over  a  more  suitable  abode  for  the  ark  of  God,  is  at 
length  an  embodied  fact.  The  purpose  of  the  Moat  High 
has  been  carried  out  through  Solomon,  and  the  seal  of  hMven 
has  been  set  upon  the  holy  place.  Divine  attestations  have 
been  given  amid  crowds  of  worshippers ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  the  Lord  has  anew  appeared  to  Solomon,  and  made 
known  to  him  the  conditions  on  which  this  temple  shall  eon- 
tinue,  or  perish  and  become  a  bye-word  among  the  natiooi. 
This  solitary  temple  to  the  true  God  stands,  and  can  stand, 
only  on  moral  grounds.  Remove  these,  and  lohabod  is  writ* 
ten  on  its  courts  and  altars.  But  at  this  moment  at  which  tre 
are  about  to  leave  it  for  a  time,  how  goodly  does  it  look ! 
But  the  moral  glory  outshines  the  splendour  of  the  mate- 
rial structure,  though  the  latter  glitters  with  precious 
stones,  and  is  overlaid  with  gold ;  and  while  the  Shekinah 
dwells  in  the  heart  of  Israel,  its  presence  shall  glorify  the 
temple  Israel  has  built.* 


•  The  historical  lottuue*  mvCl  Vvt\»V»afi«»  ««.  ^'&'I«nsft\»  -^rf?^  \««k  ^uAAm^"^ 
subsequent  txacU 
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kb  Court  loUf  1b(o  Ouptintr. 

At  the  close  of  a  previous  tract  ne  left  the  temple  of 
Solomon  in  the  first  purity  of  ita  consccrotion.  It  had  been 
baptized  with  the  Divine  preacncc,  and,  tiSlci '^\'^  ^^-tiju^ 
to  God,  ttood,  clad  in  aoow-white  robeii  s.  itaVeVj  Mi6.-Q.BSsffiss^ 
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monxiinent  to  the  honour  of  holiness  and  trath.  How  had  the 
Jews  come  to  know  and  adore  these  attributes  ?  Were  they 
(he  abstractions  of  philosophical  genius  ?  Had  t^,  by  a  slow 
process  of  inference  and  reflection,  at  length  arrived  at  the 
conception  of  several  great  moral  qualities,  and  erected  this 
temple  to  establish  their  claim  to  universal  admiration  ?  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  work  out  this  sort  of  hypothesis,  with  little 
promise  of  profit  to  the  workers,  or  to  any  one  else.  In  fact, 
whoever  would  make  this  the  Genesis  of  his  Bible  might  dose 
it  with  an  Apocalypse,  and  yet  have  no  revelation  from  Qod, 
and  no  God  to  make  one.  He  might  be  an  unmitigated  atheisti 
though  doing  homage  in  thought  and  feeling  to  an  impersonal 
virtue,  or  rather  to  a  virtue  having  no  higher  than  a  human  pe^ 
sonality  for  its  source.  But  this  temple  is  dedicated  to  a  Beino 
— to  THE  One  who  is  the  only  holy  and  true.  The  creations  of 
philosophy  and  the  inventions  of  priestcraft  are  equall)' 
unknown  in  this  sanctuary.  No  aggregate  of  attributes 
thought  out  by  the  intellect,  and  having  no  other  sulject 
than  the  human  understanding,  could  ever  lead  to  Him  who 
inhabits  the  praises  of  eternity.  He,  however,  is  here  the 
sole  object  of  trust  and  adoration ;  and  though  he  holds  ooa- 
verse  with  his  people  from  off  the  mercy-seat,  immensity  is 
his  temple,  and  the  universe  the  theatre  of  his  operations. 

Such  is  the  proclamation  of  this  house  of  God.  From  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Phccnicia  to  the 
Red  Sea;  in  the  fleet  at  Ezion-geber,  and  throughout  the 
tributary  tribes  of  Edom,  Ammon,  and  Moab ;  echoing  through 
the  halls  and  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  awing  the  nomadic 
Arabs  of  the  desert — something  shall  now  be  heard  **  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear ''  of  his  great  and  ever-blessed  name.  We 
know  not,  indeed,  how  much  of  the  seed  of  Divine  truth  was 
then  scattered  among  the  nations. 

NO  NECESSARY  PERPETUITY  BELONGING  TO  THIS  INSTITUTION, 

The  loftiest  thoughts  embodied  in  a  material  edifice  may  be 
obscured  and  forgotten.  They  may  be  overlaid  by  corrnptioD, 
and  the  worship,  once  pure,  may  decline,  or  even  sink  into  an 
abomination.  Can  He  whose  eyes  are  ever  upon  the  truth, 
then  take  pleaawre  ixv  any  ^^.ivtlxjas^,  «^«^^^Ti%\\.<ialled  by  his 
name?  W\\\  Vie  conlmvi^  Yi^a  ^vjwa  %.tv\  ^«s^  ^  ^v^^S^ 
homage  with  \do\a  and  a  \\e^    \a  VJastts,  \ft  V\m  *»!  wariois^N^ 
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dacBf  when  sanctity  has  been  exiled  from  the  heart  ?    Shall 
kioriah  be  his  altar,  if  the  faith  of  Abraham  no  longer  brings 
lie  sacrifice  ?    Shall  fire  from  heaven  kindle  it,  when  it  has 
leen  oonseqrated  to  Baal  and  slain  by  Baal's  priests?    All 
bese  qnestions  receive  an  answer  from  the  principle  stated  at 
he  close  of  our  recent  number  on  this  subject.     The  stability 
f  the  temple  had  only  a  moral  foundation.     Its  walls  are  as 
idamant  while  Jehovah  is  honoured  within  them.     Should  his 
Hune  be  dishonoured,  all  its  strength  will  not  save  it    The 
(old  of  Ophir  covering  it  shall  become  an  object  of  cupidity,  and 
til  its  splendours  fade  away,  when  once  its  spiritual  effulgence 
\BA  suffered  this  fatal  eclipse.    On  given  conditions,  the  Divine 
ieing  promises  a  perpetuity  of  good ;   revoke  them,  and  he 
hreatens  a  flood  of   evil.    Immutability,  yet  total  change ! 
i  relative  unchangeableness !    '*  It  shall  be  thus,  and  no  other- 
fise,  if  ye  remain  my  servants.    It  shall  be  just  the  contrary, 
Jid  no  otherwise,  if  ye  rebel  against  my  commands.*'    God's 
ine  mind  has  two  sides,  according  as  man  stands  to  it  in  the 
.ttitude  of  alien  or  child.    Evil  clouds  are  gathering  on  the 
listant  horizon,  and  the  dark  phase  of  the  divine  government 
say  too  soon  receive  illustration.    For  the  present,  however, 
he  sky  is  bright.    The  sun  which  shone  on  the  day  of  dedi- 
ation  shall  not  yet  go  down.    **  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness 
f  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals :   Israel  was  holiness 
into  the  Lord." 

In  these  early  days,  then,  and  soon  after  the  ark  of  the 
ovenant  had  been  carried  with  great  rejoicing  into  the  holiest 
f  all,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  the  second  time,*  and 
old  him  that  if  he  would  walk  before  him  in  integrity  and 
prightness,  he  would  establish  his  throne  for  ever.  The 
Cost  High  rests  everything  on  this  moral  antecedent.  How- 
ver  absolute  the  phraseology  may  seem,  it  is  in  fact  con- 
itional  throughout.  "1  have  heard  thy  prayer,  and  have 
hosen  this  place  to  myself  for  a  house  of  sacrifice."  '*  I  have 
inetified  it  that  my  name  may  be  here  for  ever,  and  mine 
jeB  and  mine  heart  shall  be  here  perpetually."  This  is  an 
Dspicious  promise  for  that  hallowed  spot,  and  for  that  people 
rho  eame  to  worship  towards  the  holy  oracle.  **  There  per- 
etnally — if" — a  serious  proviso  for  dogmatic  theology  to 
Hd  with.     We  often  meet  good  men  "vYio  «fi(ra\»  ^^  -^^{"Okssoi. 

•lKingsiz.3:  2 Chnm. ^vVL V9k 
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of  a  God  who  uses  "  ifs,"  and  do  not  reflect  that  thby  thv 
scout  a  notion  which  God  himself  sanctions.  What  were  bamn 
Ebal,  and  fertile,  beautiful  Gerizim,  bat  emblems  of  aonne 
and  a  blessing  P  *^  These  blessings  tfaall  come  on  thee,  and 
overtake  thee,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  nnto  the  Yoice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God.  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken 
to  observe  to  do  all  his  commandments,  that  all  these  earm 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee."  ^  In  the  one  eue 
they  were  to  be  victorious,  and  fruitful,  and  eminent  above  all 
nations ;  in  the  other,  to  be  harrassed  and  enslaved,  pintBg 
and  needy,  smitten  with  blasting,  mildew,  and  disease,  andi 
prey  to  desolating  wars,  until  their  foes  had  carried  then 
captive  and  chased  them  into  every  comer  of  the  earth. 
Their  national  existence  thus  depended  on  moral  giomidi, 
and  therefore  the  temple,  also— 'the  grandest  symbol  and  tke 
strongest  bond  of  their  nationality.  "  If  ye  tnm  away,  and 
forsake  my  statutes,  then  I  will  pluck  you  up  by  the  rooti, 
and  this  house  which  I  have  sanctified  for  my  name  will  I  cait 
out  of  my  sight,  and  will  make  it  to  be  a  proverb  and  a  by- 
word among  all  nations.''t  Towards  this  gloomy  issue  ov 
narrative  will  lead.  Yet  beyond,  there  is  an  issue  to  wbidi 
this  will  contribute,  all  radiant  with  light.  Faith  gam 
thitherward. 

THE  WALLS  OF  THE  TEMPLE  SHAKEN  TO  THEIB  FOUNIU- 
TIONS  BY  SOLOMON'S  OWN  ACTS.— POLITICAL  KESULTS  OF 
HIS  IMPIETY. 

The  words  we  have  just  cited  were  addressed  by  the  Deitj 
to  Solomon  in  his  second  vision.  From  day  to  day,  ftom, 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  from  tbe 
passover  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  order  of  Qod's  boose 
had  been  maintained,  and  all  Israel  rejoiced  when  called  to 
appear  before  him.  The  wisdom  of  their  monarch  had  beoome 
the  theme  of  all  lands.  Gifted  with  a  comprehensive  intaUeet, 
he  had  yet,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  shown  his  homili^ 
by  saying :  <<  I  am  but  a  little  child :  I  know  not  how  to  go 
out  or  come  in :  give,  therefore,  thy  servant  an  underatanding 
heart  to  judge  thy  people,  and  to  discern  between  good  and 
bad.' '  The  speech.  pVeaaedk.  ^i)DA  licn^^  vck.^\A  ^^^  ai^nal  praofr 
of  his  complacency  on  t\ift  ^y  ^1  ^ftaM5a.>ass«i>ii  '^^ 
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uy  flpirittud  fblness  he  bestowed  on  the  Jewish  kuig,  and  by 
10  glory  with  which  he  crowned  and  pervaded  the  temple 
bere  he  had  placed  his  name. 

Bolomon,  however,  had  ere  this  entered  into  affinity  with 
haraoh,  and  had  married  an  Egyptian  prinoesi.  His  court 
«8  on  a  scale  of  unsurpassed  magnificence.  One  article  may 
B  named  as  a  specimen  of  regal  luxury — as  indicating  the 
^fendour  with  which  he  received  the  representatives  or  tribu- 
ory  potentates  of  other  nations.  Let  us  imagine  ourselves 
reKnt  at  such  a  reception.  The  eye  can  travel  in  no  direction 
at  it  is  dazzled  by  light.  All  objects  are  lustrous  and 
fctractxve.  Above  every  other,  however,  is  the  seat  from 
^hich  the  sovereign  dispenses  favour,  and  around  which 
mrtiers  and  crowns  do  homage.  During  an  interval  of 
sremony,  with  quick  thought  and  glance,  we  can  gather  a 
BBeription  of  this  single  ornament,  which,  amidst  a  thousand 
konuments  of  art,  embellished  the  palace  of  Solomon.  Is  it 
instructed  of  almug,  or  cedar,  or  stone  P  Neither.  It  is  a 
reat  throne  of  ivory,  imported  from  Spain  or  Africa,  ezqui- 
tely  carved,  and  richly  beautified  with  the  purest  gold.  Six 
»ps  lead  up  to  it,  and  the  top  bends  round  towards  the  arms, 
'hile  on  either  hand  are  placed,  at  the  height  of  the  project- 
ig  supports,  two  lions  $  and  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
pon  the  six  steps,  twelve  lions;  there  was  nothing  like  it  for 
Mtliness  and  regal  splendour  in  any  kingdom.*  We  can 
irm  no  conception  of  these  accessories  of  this  great  throne  of 
^ry,  without  assigning  them  massive  proportions,  and 
ringing  before  the  imagination  those  remains  of  ancient 
randeur  with  which  recent  discoveries  have  enriched  our 
iMywledge,  and  amplified  the  means  by  which  we  may  illus- 
ute  the  notices  of  art  and  architectural  magnificence  found 
I  the  historical  records  of  the  Bible. 

Has  Solomon,  then,  forgotten  whence  wisdom  and  wealth 
aw  ?  Has  he  grown  intoxicated  with  greatness,  and,  therefore, 
let  it  in  its  noblest  sense  P    Is  universal  genius  about  to  waste 

8  celestial  fire  on  baubles  P  Has  his  navy,  at  its  periodioal 
»tum  from  Tarshish — Tartessus,  in  south-western  Spain — 
ringing  **  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,*'  made  him 
y  in  love  with  gewgaws  and  vain  shows,  that  he  haa  chan^ied 

9  eagle  plumage  for  one  of  gayer  colouTa,  «ii^  €ti»cNM^T«i^<et 
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to  stmt  about  the  walks  of  an  Asiatic  parterre,  than  to  soar 
amid  the  clouds  of  heaven  where  lightnings  may  strike  him 
blind  ?  Scripture  does  not  convey  this  impression,  but  speaks 
of  a  more  potent  cause  of  declension  that  may  harmonize 
very  well  with  it.  **  Solomon  loved  many  strange  women." 
Hundreds  of  the  fairest  daughters  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  Sidoa 
and  Edom,  were  in  his  power,  and,  though  many  of  them 
perhaps  were  brought  there  as  political  hostages,  the  relations 
in  which  they  stood  to  him  led  to  idolatry  and  corruption. 

Moreover,  we  may  conjecture  that,  instead  of  remembering 
the  ignorance  of  man,  he  had  indulged  in  some  of  those  spe- 
culations hinted  at  in  his  later  writings,  which,  known 
afterwards  in  western  lands  under  the  name  of  Epicureanism, 
were  necessarily  a  source  of  demoralization.  A  farther  step 
is  even  possible.  Perhaps  he  had  theorized  on  the  visions  in 
which  God  had  appeared  to  him,  and  resolved  them  into 
subjective  phenomena — purely  inward  workings  of  the  religious 
consciousness  ?  The  terminology  here  is  modern  ;  but  idealism 
— the  thing — is  as  old  as  philosophy  itself. 

Looking  at  the  whole  problem  before  us,  as  involving 
intellectual  and  moral  elements,  we  imagine  that  a  fearful 
cloud  had  settled  on  the  mind  of  Solomon  ere  his  heart 
surrendered  itself  to  the  blandishments  of  sense.  No  longer 
is  he  as  he  was  on  that  day  when  he  stretched  forth  his 
hands  in  devout  supplication,  and,  from  ata  elevated  platfimn, 
made  intercession  before  God  on  behalf  of  his  people  Israel. 
He  had  fallen  from  his  glorious  elevation ;  the  gold  had  become 
dim,  and  the  most  fine  gold  was  changed.  Sensualism,  both  in 
the  shape  of  philosophy  and  in  shapes  more  palpable,  clothed  in 
all  the  charms  and  sorceries  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte,  had 
bewitched  his  imagination.  Years  had  passed  away  since  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.  Sage,  divine,  and  minister  of  Qod, 
ere  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  he  was  then  renowned 
as  the  worthy  hierophant  of  the  mysteries  of  Jehovah.  And 
now,  instead  of  mellowed  wisdom  and  moral  dignity,  we  have 
a  record  of  guilt  and  melancholy  infatuation.  <<  It  came  to 
pass,  when  Solomon  was  old,  his  wives  turned  away  his 
heart  after  other  gods."  This  Avas  not  in  the  fervour  and  the 
fever  of  early  Wfe.  \^©  \i«A  <i^m^  >r^Q>\i  \i\m^  and  with  it, 
alas  !  moral  dotage.  *I\ie  mon^xOa.  \!A:ccka^l  V\s^^^^^&s^\:v^^ 
mental  principle  oi  iVie  l\iftoctwyj:  1^  Sa  ^^V-i  ^\  ^  w^ 
SB 
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offence,  and,  by  the  moat  solemn  penal  statutes  of  the  Hebrew 
eommonwealth,  is  already  doomed  to  die.  The  command 
given  to  Israel  —  a  command  well  known  to  him  —  was 
that  ■  they  were  to  "  quite  pluck  down  all  the  high  places " 
of  the  heathen ;  *  but  he  built  them  up  —  built  one  for 
Ghemosh,  and  one  for  Moloch,  and  others  for  any  and  every 
god  to  which  his  strange  wives  burnt  incense  and  offered 

saerifice.t 

All  these  were  erected  on  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem, 
called  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  13,  <<  the  mount  of  corruption ; " 
meaning  thereby,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  faced  the  very 
gate  that  led  directly  into  the  temple  of  God.  What  must 
have  been  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  pious  Israelites  as  they 
looked  across  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  these  abominations 
or  wended  their  way  past  them  to  worship  at  Jerusalem? 
These  high  places,  and  that  dedication  prayer — how  melan- 
choly a  contrast!  And  the  saddest  thought  of  all  to  such 
hearts  is,  that  Solomon  stands  foremost  in  both.  What 
rebuke  too  grave,  what  sarcasm  too  bitter,  what  judgment  too 
appalling  to  apprehend,  when  the  most  favoured  monarch 
that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Israel  adopts  this  unholy 
syncretism,  attempts  this  union  of  the  irreconcilable,  and 
confronts  God's  sanctuary  with  idols  ?  We  may  be  sure  that 
he  never  entered  the  courts  of  the  Lord's  house  without  keen 
self-reproach.  Nor  will  it  be  long  ere  outward  events  will 
remind  him  of  his  sin.  **  The  Lord  said  to  him,  Forasmuch 
as  this  is  done  of  thee,  and  thou  hast  not  kept  my  covenant, 
I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it 
to  thy  servant.''  The  catastrophe  was  not  to  come  in  his 
days,  for  David's  sake,  but  in  the  days  of  his  son. 

There  are  already,  however,  sundry  portentous  signs  hanging 
on  the  horizon.  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  royal  blood,  was 
carried  by  some  of  his  father's  servants  into  Egypt  when  he 
was  a  little  child.  This  was  when  David  and  Joab  made 
havoc  of  the  male  population  of  Edom.  Pharaoh  was  glad 
to  receive  the  infant  fugitive.  He  assigned  him  a  house  and 
land  and  food  for  his  household.  In  after  years  he  admitted 
him  to  the  closest  relationship,  by  giving  him  to  wife  "  the 
•ister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of  Tahpenes  the  queen." 
On    the  death  of  David  and   Joab,  Uad^  \6VX.  ^^^^X.^  w^ 
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must  havd  undertaken  some  enterprise  of  which  we  hAve  no 
aceottnt,  but  it  is  allowed  that  his  movements  were  attended 
with  "  mischief."  * 

Moreover,  it  is  said  that  God  stirred  up  Rezon,  the  sen  of 
Eliadah,  who,  with  a  band  he  had  gathered  together,  obtained 
possession  of  Damascus ;  and,  abhorring  the  Israelites,  was  an 
adversary  to  them  all  the  days  of  Solomon.  Rezon  had 
been  an  officer  of  rank  under  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah. 
Hamath-Zobah,  his  kingdom,  lay  northHBast  of  Damascniy 
between  the  Orontes  and  Mesopotamia.  He  had  suffered 
some  loss  in  this  latter  quarter,  and  it  was  **  when  he  went 
to  recover  his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates,"  t  ^^^  Dafid 
overthrew  his  army,  and  took  from  him  immense  spoiL  The 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  who  came  to  help  Hadadezer,  met  with 
a  like  fate,  and  fell,  to  the  number  of  two  and  twenty 
thousand.  Solomon  had  garrisons,  as  his  father  before  him, 
in  those  parts ;  but  the  narrative  gives  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  Rezon  was  a  great  annoyance  to  him.  He^ 
in  fact,  founded  the  Syrian  monarchy,  that  lasted  about  260 
years.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  much  might  be 
done  in  that  position  by  a  bold  and  inveterate  foe  in  pillaging 
the  caravans  that  passed  through  Tadmor  in  the  desert, 
on  their  way  to  or  from  the  eastern  limits  of  Solomon'i 
dominions. 

Thus,  north  and  south,  the  sky  is  overcast.  Another 
darker  cloud,  however,  is  forming,  in  which  Egypt  has  her 
share,  as  if  now  about  to  cast  over  Israel  some  shadow  of 
her  ancient  plague.  God  looks  angry.  The  prophetic  spirit 
is  aroused  at  the  apostacy  of  the  chosen  race.  The  wives  of 
Solomon  are  not  the  only  worshippers  on  the  high  plaoes.  | 
The  king,  who  had  them  built,  has  by  this  act  read  hit 
recantation.  He  is  a  pure  theist  no  longer,  and  the  people 
are  ready  to  renounce  Jehovah,  now  that  their  monarch  thai 
shows  his  indifiference  to  the  sole  glory  of  his  holy  name. 
Judgment,  however,  does  not  slumber.  The  hand  is  lifted 
up  that  shall  cleave  the  kingdom  of  Israel  asunder. 

The  first  instigators  and  the  early  birth-places  of  revolutions 
would  form  an  interesting  volume.    Here,  however,  there  is 
something  mote  tYvati  "kamwi  •,  wi^  -^^X.^  >KwaKc\?j  v^^mJdn^, 
those   two  men  w\iO  we  *»«Xot\^  Vq.  ^^  ^^^'"— ^^xY^t^'^ii^ 
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Shilonite,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat— embody  the  events 
of  ages;  the  action  of  Ahijah  is  as  pregnant  with  conse- 
quences as  any  of  the  great  battles  of  the  world.  Solomon 
had  marked  Jeroboam  aa  a  yoang  man  of  great  valour  and 
industry,  one  who  **  did  work,"  and  therefore  be  had  made 
hiai-  ruler  over  all  "  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph."  On 
one  occasion,  as  he  was  going  out  of  Jerusalem,  "  clad  with 
a  new  garment,"  Ahijah  found  him  in  the  way,  and  seizing 
the  new  garment,  rent  it  into  twelve  pieces,  and  said  to 
Jeroboam,  "  Take  thee  ten  pieces :  for  thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon, 
and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee."  *  How  poetically  tragical ! 
A  new  kingdom,  recently  consolidated  by  David,  is  set  forth 
by  a  new  garment  The  latter  is  torn  to  shreds  by  prophetic 
hands;  the  former  is  on  the  eve  of  being  given  up  to 
distraction. 

The  infatuated  monarch,  as  soon  as  this  threatened  disrup- 
tion comes  to  his  ears,  does  not  accept  it  aright,  or  seek  to 
avert  the  evil  by  repentance  and  by  the  overthrow  of  the  high 
places ;  but,  wholly  intent  on  the  human  aspect  of  the  crisis, 
and  forgetful  of  his  second  vision  or  disbelieving  the  judg^ 
ments  it  proclaimed,  wishes  only  to  take  away  Jeroboam's 
lifb.  He  escapes,  however ;  and  Egypt  becomes  likewise  his 
place  of  refuge.  Ahijah  is  too  sacred  for  outrage ;  yet  his 
symbolic  act,  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  was  a  more 
potent  agency  than  the  individual  might  of  the  son  of 
Nebat.  It  immediately  invested  the  latter  with  a  divine 
retributive  destiny. 

Solomon's  alliance  with  the  Pharaohs  did  not  blind  the 
Egyptian  court  to  its  own  interest.  Moreover,  we  know  of 
no  actual  relationship  between  his  queen  and  Shishak.  The 
latter,  the  Sesonchis  or  Scisciouk  of  Manetho,  harboured 
Jeroboam. 

At  length  Solomon  sleeps  with  his  fathers.  No  details  are 
given  of  the  closing  scenes  of  his  life.  His  reign  was  one  of 
great  splendour,  that,  like  a  gorgeous  luminary  long  since  set, 
still  flings  its  richness  up  into  the  heavens.  His  death  is 
instantly  followed  by  threatening  appearances  that  may  well 
&ppal  the  eye  that  can  look  into  futurity.  Jeroboam  is 
aiready  on  the  scene.      The  Israelites  \iSJ^  cxiSAfi^  \iVGEL ^^^  ^ 
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Egypt,  and  at  once,  thus  supported,  he,  with  dauntless  brow, 
appears  before  Kehoboam,  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  tiie 
tribes  of  Israel,  a  relaxation  of  their  national  burdens.  Politi- 
cal sagacity  had  forsaken  Solomon  in  his  latter  days.  The 
moral  paralysis  he  bad  brought  on  had  affected  his  yLbunl 
His  people  therefore  had  been  made  a  prey.  Having  fon|)ttn 
God,  his  wand  fell  from  his  hand,  and  his  subjects  felt  that 
it  was  no  longer  the  magic  of  wise  thought  and  political 
foresight  that  was  ruling  them,  but  the  strong  arm  of  Asiatic 
despotism. 

Hehoboam  can  yet,  it  may  be,  avert  the  threatened  doom. 
By  a  wise  policy,  Jeroboam  may  either  be  employed  as  the 
leader  of  his  hosts,  or  may  be  thwarted  in  his  expectatioiu. 
It  is  quite  consistent  with  Scripture — in  fact,  the  religioaB 
requirement  of  the  Hebrew  faith — not  to  regard  the  threat 
of  Ahijah  as  an  unconditional  fatality.  Revelation  does  not 
bind  men  with  a  chain  of  adamant,  nor  does  it  make  the 
Divine  economy  a  rope  of  sand.  The  predestination  taught 
in  heathen  systems  had  but  one  handle.  That  of  the  Bible 
always  had,  always  has,  two.  Theirs  was  a  rigid  fate ;  this, 
a  wise  purpose.  Its  unity,  like  man's,  is  a  duality ;  that  ie, 
God,  as  we  know  him^  makes  his  conduct  hinge  on  mocal 
conditions. 

A  RELIGIOUS  REVOLT. — FIVE-SIXTHS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES 
FORSAKE  THE  TEMPLE. — REPUDIATION  OF  THE  AARONIC 
AND  LEVITICAL  PRIESTHOOD. 

When  all  Israel  was  in  the  commotion  we  have  described 
it  needed  great  thought  and  grave  men  to  solve  the  problem. 
Return  to  the  covenant  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  com-  ' 
monwealth,  and  there  shall  yet  be  one  people.  The  old  men 
said  so.  The  theocracy  will  remain,  the  nation  be  happy,  and 
the  temple  inviolate.  Ahijah  is  at  Shiloh,  musing  over  the 
decrees  and  mysteries  of  heaven.  The  man  whose  garment  he 
rent  will  be  here  again  with  the  expectant  and  anxious  multi- 
tudes in  three  days.  A  brief  space,  but  sufficient  to  stereo- 
type whole  centuries  of  folly.  Answer  them  thus,  said  the 
young  men :  «  My  father  chastised  you  with  whips  j  I  will 
chastise  you  with,  scotipvo^^.''  ^WX.  xsi^x^^l  that  when  a  king 
of  Israel  neglects  to  tAk<d  cQ)^Qai<&^  q\  ^q>\,V<&  ^^\^  \»«»tsi^ 
the  victim  of  i\idida\mi^t.\3LaL\A^^^     Taa\s^5i«^^sBSMSB^^\'^a^ 
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leoeive  this  harsh,  unwise,  and  nnjast  reply  :  the  doom  of  the 
Idngdom  is  sealed.  ''  To  your  tents,  O  Israel !  Now  see  to 
tliine  own  house,  David."  And  so  he  would  were  he  on  earth. 
The  schism  would  yet  he  healed.  But  his  grandson  ?  Alas ! 
tbat  is  quite  another  matter.  He  has  inherited  a  curse,  which 
eame  from  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moah,  and  from  an 
impiire  fellowship  with  Egypt,  and  the  votaries  of  Ashtoreth, 
the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians. 

Now  again  the  surrounding  nations  are  awake.  The  rent  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  Jeroboam  is  king  of  Israel.  Even 
in  this  melancholy  crisis,  as  civil  war  is  prevented  by  a  divine 
interposition,  there  is  ground  for  hope,  if  the  two  kingdoms 
will  preserve  their  religious  unity.  But  sin  is  never  barren ; 
ker  ofispring  is  quick  and  numerous.  Declension,  idolatry, 
oamal  policy,  follow  one  another  like  curse  upon  curse,  and  now 
dit  grouped  together  in  infernal  consultation.  The  rivalry 
between  Ephraim  and  Judah  is  no  new  thing;  very  little  is 
required  to  make  the  separation  entire.  Even  the  purity  of 
-JreHgion  shall  be  given  up.  "  And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart, 
*ilow  shall  the  kingdom  of  Israel  return  to  the  house  of  David, 
If  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 

Jierosalem Whereupon   the  king  took  counsel,  and 

made  two  calves  of  gold,  and  said,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem :  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  brought 
■thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."* 

Thus,  under  the  guise  of  fatherly  concern  for  the  people,  the 
^Tine  law  was  set  at  nought.  The  second  commandment  had 
^pen  given  them ;  they  knew  that  Aaron  proclaimed  a  feast  to 
{liAovah  when  he  made  the  golden  calf,  and  yet  that  God  said 
Ifaey  had  corrupted  themselves,  and  that,  in  addition  to  brother 
Aedding  the  blood  of  brother,  they  were  then  made  naked,  to 
their  shame,  among  their  enemies.  They  were,  however,  here 
fialled  upon  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  blessings  and  the  curses 
that  were  on  the  great  stones,  set  up  close  to  them,  on  the 
Inonutains  of  Ephraim.-j*  And  the  very  first  curse  was  on  the 
Knan  who  made  a  graven  or  molten  image.  Instead,  therefore, 
xjf  cleansing  the  land,  the  Israelites  themselves  were  now  active 
in  defiling  it  Ebal  and  Gerizim  publish  the  statutes  of  heaven 
In  vain.  Jerusalem — the  place  where  God  had  put  his  name- 
la  treated  with  contempt.     Dan,  in  the  farthest  north,  and 
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Bethel,  in  the  centre  of  the  Israelitish  state,  where  these  calves 
are  placed,  will  henceforth  he  the  resort  of  all  the  tribes  save 
Judah  and  Benjamin. 

Another  stroke  of  policy  was  directed  against  the  priesthood. 
"  He  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which  were  not 
of  the  sons  of  Levi."*  The  axe,  then,  is  now  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  tree,  the  tree  that  God  planted,  and  would  have  watered 
with  his  own  hand.  The  change  in  the  divine  institutions  is 
complete.  The  sensualized  mind  of  Israel  concurs  as  readily 
in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  political  revolution.  The  priests  and 
Levites  were  actually  cut  off  from  executing  the  priesfs  office 
unto  the  Lord.f  We  may  hope  that,  at  this  time,  there  wss 
much  piety  amongst  them,  and  that  their  character  and  feelings 
assumed  the  form  of  a  protest  against  the  measures  of  Jeroboam. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  entertained  almost  universal 
suspicion  of  them.  The  influence  they  had  would  have  been 
of  great  service  to  him  could  he  have  commanded  it.  The? 
were  located  in  thirty  or  forty  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  and  yet 
had,  it  appears,  to  seek  new  places  of  abode.  It  is  difficult  to 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  this  movement.  Thousands  of 
offices  must  have  become  vacant  by  their  non-adhesion  to  the 
new  policy.  Nothing  but  a  sort  of  social  exodus  was  open  to 
them.  On  this  they  decided,  and  thus  far  Rehoboam  reaped 
considerable  advantage  from  the  accession  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  class,  though  they  could  not  transfer  their  old  local 
influence.  The  priests  and  the  Levites  that  were  in  all  Israel 
resorted  to  him  out  of  all  their  coasts ;  for  they  left  their 
suburbs  and  their  possessions,  and  came  to  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. In  lieu  of  these,  Jeroboam  consecrated  any  one  who 
presented  himself :  "  Whosoever  would,  he  consecrated  him;" 
and  thus  *'  ordained  him  priests  for  the  high  places,  and  for  tbe 
devils,  and  for  the  calves  which  he  had  made." 

We  thus  see  a  fearful  blow  struck  at  all  religious  unify  by 
the  spiritual  defection  and  apostacy  of  the  ten  tribes.  Tbe 
temple  of  God  and  the  sacerdotal  family  of  Aaron  are  aban- 
doned together.  And  whatever  fidelity  in  outward  observance 
still  characterized  the  two  tribes,  the  records  of  Scripture  show 
the  breadth  and  depth  to  which  the  moral  leprosy  was  eating 
out  the  marrow  and  the  soul  of  the  whole  people  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Judah.    The  eiu  of  Solomon  was  the  original  wgmg 
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of  this  fretting  evil.  Even  his  son  Kehoboam,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  In  blood  and  religion 
he  was  impure.  His  mother  was  an  Ammonitess,  not  a  daughter 
of  Abraham.  We  have,  therefore,  brief  allusions  to  the  enor- 
mities into  which  his  subjects  ran  in  a  short  time.*  They 
committed  sins  above  all  their  fathers  had  done.  Again  we 
cast  back  a  glance  on  that  hallowed  season  we  have  depicted, 
and  now  in  melancholy  and  grief  look  around  on  general 
oorraption.  Yet  while  all  these  evils  are  at  work,  entailing 
political  weakness  in  their  moral  guilt,  the  current  of  revelation 
nui8  on,  and  the  Divine  purpose  is  embodied  in  historical 
reality.  A  tempest  hangs  over  Moriah :  it  will  shortly  burst, 
a  new  phase  of  the  Levitical  dispensation  will  appear,  and  the 
world  will  be  better  prepared  by  the  things  that  are  shaken 
for  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken,  but  are  ordained  to 
temain. 

A  BLAST  FROM   TUB  NILE. — THE  TEMPLE    PILLAGED. 

Let  US  now  just  glance  at  several  points  of  interest  in  the 
present  crisis.     Jeroboam  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel  bur- 

'dened  with  obligations  to  Shishak.  By  these  he  is  fettered 
and  made  the  ally  of  the  Egyptian.  The  ecclesiastical  revo- 
lution he  carried  out  in  the  ten  tribes  widened  the  breach 

^  between  them  and  their  brethren.  They  had  become  a  divided 
people,  and,  instead  of  rejoicing  in  each  other's  strength,  were 
raady  to  undermine  it,  either  by  mutual  assault,  by  conni- 
vance, or  by  direct  co-operation  with  heathen  powers.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  there  was  war  between  Kehoboam  and  Jeroboam  all 
the  days  of  his  life.f 

The  fame  of  Solomon,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the  temple,  had 
astonished  the  neighbouring  nations.  He,  however,  slept  with 
hia  fathers.  The  ruling  mind  of  the  age  had  just  ceased  to 
take  part  in  human  affairs.  The  splendour  and  the  riches  of 
God's  house  remained.      Israel  will  not  now  help  Judah. 

Veroboam  will  march  no  force  southward  to  oppose  an  Egyptian 
army.  Such  is  the  aspect,  and  such  the  change,  of  political 
affairs  thirty-three  years  after  the  dedication.  Sleeps  Shishak 
at  this  hour  ?  Syria  is  on  the  watch,  does  Egypt  slumber  P 
Bather  has  she  not  started  from  a  passive  state  into  an  atti- 
tude of  active  hostility  ?  Clouds  of  dust  and  darkening  hosts, 
chariots  and    horsemen,    thieaten    impending   ill.     Shishak 

•  1  Kines  zW.  22—21.  i  1  Kings  zt.  6. 
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has  taken  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah ;  and  is  on  his  way  to  the 
capital.  Only  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam's  reign  had  opened 
when  *'  the  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  and 
took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  king's  house  ;  he  even  took  away  all :  and  he 
took  away  all  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made.* 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  defaced  either  of  these  stractureB. 
Perhaps  he  was  propitiated  by  the  surrender  of  all  on  which 
he  set  his  heart.  The  details  are  not  given.  A  brief  chroniole 
of  the  fact,  stating  the  capture  of  certain  cities,  and  the  after 
movement  of  his  forces,  is  all  we  know  of  the  invasion.  Bat 
the  extent  of  the  pillage,  or  exaction  in  the  metropolis,  k 
conveyed  in  a  single  phrase :  "  He  took  away  everything." 
Making  allowance  for  general  language,  it  is  yet  plain  that  he 
carried  ofif  with  him  immense  booty,  though  the  form  in  which 
this  is  recorded  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  his  vfdthdrawil 
from  Jerusalem  was  purchased  by  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
and  palace,  properly  so  called — a  sum  ample  enough  to  snstaio 
him  in  other  enterprizes  of  considerable  magnitude.  We  view 
the  matter  in  this  light  because  we  hear  of  no  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants.  Behoboam  and  the  princes  of  Judah  hambkd 
themselves,  and  the  Lord  showed  them  favour.-f 

The  particulars  of  this  campaign  may  be  recorded  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  and  no  one  can  say  whether  even  these  shall 
not  one  day  or  other  be  given  to  the  world.  There  is  from 
time  to  time  a  resurrection  of  letters.  The  dry  bones  of  anti- 
quity are  even  now  in  motion,  and  an  informing  spirit  breathee 
upon  them  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Egypt,  Asflyria, 
and  India  are  covered  with  fallen  monuments  of  thought. 
Eager  eyes  are  fixed  on  them,  and  earnest  hands,  heads,  and 
hearts  are  at  work  to  raise  them  from  the  dust  in  which  they 
have  been  lying  prostrate  and  buried  for  ages.  Multitudes  of 
them  already  stand  erect,  and  at  the  bidding  of  modem  criti- 
cism yield  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  pasff 
But  whether  our  information  on  this  subject  shall  ever  be  more 
copious  or  not,  the  judgment  threatened  by  the  Divine  Being 
felL  The  temple  was  stripped,  and  infernal  powers  kept  festi- 
val over  its  spoliation*  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  revival  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  tetuxtiXA  ^^  «s^xi<(SQsi^VQixQL  faithful  to 
his  promise. 
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T&B  TEMPLE  AND  ATHALIAH. — JEHOIADA    AND    HIS  ROYAL 

WAKD. 

The  reigns  of  Rehoboam,  Abijah,  and  Asa  extended  over  a 
period  of  more  than  sixty  years.    The  latter  restored  in  part 
the  wealth  and  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.*    By  the  vigour  and 
piety  of  his  early  days,  he  brought  about  a  considerable 
reformation.    For  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  like  good  work 
was  carried  on  by  his  son  and  successor,  Jehoshaphat.    He, 
however,  acted  an  unwise  and  sinful  part  by  marrying  his 
eldest  son,  Jehoram,  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab.    After 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  son,  she  murdered  all  her  grand- 
children, save  one  babe,  and  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  her  own  hands.    She  was  a  woman  worthy  of  her  mother 
and  father,  Jezebel  and  Ahab.     She    knew  neither  justice 
nor  mercy.      Joash,    the  youngest  son  of  Ahaziah,  was  the 
only  one  of  the   royal    seed    that    escaped    her    butchery. 
We  honour  his  aunt,  Jehosheba,  who  hid  both  him  and  his 
narse  in  a  bed-chamber  in  the  temple,  and  there  his  uncle, 
Jehoiada,   the  high    priest,  had  him  for  the    space    of   six 
years  under  his  tuition  and  special  care.      The  secret  was 
well  kept 

At  length  Jehoiada  decided  on  crowning  the  child,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  disgusting  tyranny  of  Athaliah.  He 
accordingly  organised  a  strong  conspiracy  against  her,  in 
which  the  Levites  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  The  week's  work 
of  the  temple  usually  called  for  about  a  thousand  men,  and 
the  plan  of  Jehoiada  was  to  retain  these  companies  who  would 
ordinarily,  at  the  close  of  seven  days,  have  gone  home, 
to  watch  the  gates  and  the  temple,  and  to  form  a  guard  for  the 
young  king.  A  popular  high  priest  was  a  very  fit  person  to 
dethrone  an  idolatrous  queen.  Four  and  twenty  thousand  of 
the  house  of  Leri  took  their  turns  in  the  various  services  of 
the  Lord's  house  and  courts,t  and  were  therefore  able  to  give 
effectual  aid  to  his  project.  Moreover,  he  engaged  several  ciril 
and  military  officers  in  the  movement,  and  these  went  about 
in  Judah  and  brought  an  extraordinary  number  of  Levites 
together  to  Jerusalem.^  Athaliah  had  made  herself  infamous 
and  detestable.  But  the  question  of  rightful  heirship  was 
also  a  religious  question.  When,  therefore,  Jehoiada  said. 
Behold,  the  king's  son  shall  reign,  qa  ^'a  \i«t^  >aaSOR.  %asL^ 
•  2  Cbron.  xr.  18,       +  1  Chron.  zxui.  and  xilv.       %  ^Cmwv.-w^J&^A-^^ 
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of  the  sons  of  David/'  the  natnral  interest  felt  for  a  yonng 
prince,  who  had  heen  almost  miraculously  snatched  from  the 
hands  of  a  hloody  woman,  deepened  into  a  solemn  ohligation. 
Sound  moral  elements  thrown  into  a  popular  insurrection  always 
work  marvels.     There  was  here,  too,  a  holy,  venerahle,  pa- 
triotic, and  able  man  as  leader.    However  sacred  his  functioiu, 
he  appears  to  have  had  abundant  capacity  for  civil  government, 
and  to  have  felt,  like  most  men  of  real  sense  and  strength, 
that  a  priest  is  not  to  be  a  cloistered  mummer,  but  a  patriot, 
whenever  the  perils  of  his  country  call  him  to  action.     Boldly, 
therefore,  did  he  mature  his  measures.    And  now  the  day  is 
come  for  putting  his  plans  in  execution.     Mount  Moriah  and 
all  the  courts  of  the  temple  are  crowded  with  priests  and 
people.    There  is  much  bustle  and  interest  in  that  mysterioos 
apartment  which  had  from  the  first  been  the  hiding-place  of 
Joash  and  his  nurse.     Jehosheba,  though  merely  his  aunt,  feels 
as  his  mother.    Jehoiada  looks  glad  and  firm.     He  means  to  do 
his  work  heartily ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  it,  he  has  already 
delivered  to  the  captains  of  hundreds,  the  spears,  bucklers, 
and  shields  that  had  been  king    David's,  and  were  kept 
in  the  house  of  God.      From  the  south-east  to   the  north- 
east side  of  the  temple,  and  at  the  other  points  of  danger, 
there    ai*e  serried    files  of  armed   men.     The  whole  multi- 
tude   stands  in  mute  expectation.    They    await    the    deci- 
sive moment  with  a  degree  of  excitement  that  is  too  deep 
for  speech.    All  utterance  is  in  their  looks;  every  eye  is 
bent  on  Jehoiada;  every  movement  converges  towards  the 
priests'  court.    There  is  a  stir  within  that  sacred  enclosure 
Another  instant,  and  the  shouts  of  the  people  shall  gladden 
Jerusalem    and  make  the  palace  tremble.      He  comes — be 
comes !     Jehoiada,  and  his  sons,  and  the  priests,  cluster  around 
an  infant  monarch.     At  most,  he  is  only  seven  years  of  age. 
And  thus  in  state  "  they  brought  forth  the  king's  son,  and 
put  the  crown  upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and 
made  him  king,  and  anointed  him,  and  clapped  their  hands, 
and  said,  God  save  the  king ! "    In  the  sight  of  the  whole 
assembly  he  stands,  raised,  as  it  would  seem,  on  some  platform 
close  to  a  pillar  (perhaps  Boaz  or  Jachin)  "  as  the  manner 
was ; "  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  the  reiterated  excla- 
mation, '*  God  save  the  king ! "  spread  and  echoed  over  the 
iieigbts  of  Zion  on  t\ie  oOcl^c  ^<^^  V^<&  x^^-^^  «xxd  aroused 
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Athaliah  herself,  pos&ibly  then  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of 
Venus  or  the  Sun. 

Hastily  the  alarmed  queen  came  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
all  this  commotion,  and  read  her  death-warrant  in  the  spec- 
tacle. A  glance  was  sufficient.  <<She  looked,  and  behold, 
the  king  stood  at  the  pillar  at  the  entering  in,  and  the  princes 
and  the  trumpets  by  the  king ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  land 
rejoiced  and  sounded  with  trumpets;  alsoithe  singers,  with 
the  instruments  of  music,  and  such  as  taught  to  sing  praise. 
Then  Athaliah  rent  her  clothes,  and  said.  Treason,  treason ! " 
"  Yes,"  might  they  reply,  "  to  thee,  but  not  to  God,  or  the 
bouse  of  David.''  *'  Betribution  "  would  have  been  a  truer  and 
more  fitting  exclamation.  The  shadow  of  death,  with  fiercest 
glare,  is  at  her  side.  She  turns  and  flies — not,  however,  to  escape. 

"  Have  her  forth  of  the  ranges ;  let  not  her  foul  blood 
pollute  the  precincts  of  this  holy  place.  Whoso  folio  weth  her, 
let  him  likewise  be  slain  with  the  sword."  Such  were  the 
orders  of  JTeboiada — orders  promptly  obeyed.  They  pursued 
her,  therefore,  to  the  south-western  gate ;  allowed  her  to  cross 
the  viaduct  we  have  spoken  of  elsewhere,  leading  to  Mount 
Zion ;  and,  as  she  reached  the  chariot  entrance  to  the  king's 
house — the  scene  most  likely  of  her  own  murderous  policy — 
they  slew  her ;  glad  perhaps  to  find,  as  she  thought,  a  retreat 
in  death  from  a  more  lingering  vengeance  and  deeper  public 
execration.  Oppressors,  however,  above  all  persons  that 
pass  to  their  final  account,  will  discover  that  hell  is  no 
fiction. 

Jehoiada  next  made  a  covenant  with  the  king  and  the  people 
to  be  the  Lord's.  Forthvnth  they  razed  the  house  of  Baal  to 
the  ground,  dashed  his  images  in  pieces,  and  slew  Mattan,  his 
priest,  before  the  altars  on  which,  with  strange  sacrifices,  he 
had  so  often  insulted  the  living  and  the  true  God.  Thus,  then, 
once  more  is  the  temple  purged,  and  the  claims  of  the  Most 
High  vindicated  among  men. 

The  sacred  edifice  had  suffered  much  during  the  ascendancy 
of  Athaliah.  Her  sons,  to  use  the  Scripture  phrase,  '*  broke 
it  up  " — ^made  the  breaches  in  the  walls  of  which  we  read — 
**  and  all  the  dedicated  things  belonging  to  it  did  they  bestow 
upon  Baalim."*  The  offices  of  Divine  service  had  been 
interrupted,  and  every  step  taken  to  sensualize  the  inhabitants 

•  2  Chron.  xxiv.  7. 
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of  Jerusalem.  Jehoisuia  brought  about  a  great  and  most  bene- 
ficial change.  The  order  established  by  David  in  the  temple 
worship  was  restored,  and  all  other  measures  of  public  interest, 
during  the  king's  minority,  appear  to  have  been  dictated  by 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  religion. 

We  have,  therefore,  much  to  awaken  joy  during  his  life  and 
administration.  Joash  was  guided  by  him  in  all  public  afiairs, 
and  evinced  the  greatest  ardour  in  repairing  the  damage  the 
temple  had  sustained  while  that  wicked  woman,  Athaliah, 
reigned  over  the  land.  In  accordance  with  his  command,  a 
public  collection  was  devoted  to  this  object.  Indeed,  he  appears 
at  this  time,  though  not  thirty  years  of  age,  to  have  outstripped 
the  whole  priesthood  in  his  religious  zeal.  The  flame  of  lui 
piety  outwardly  burned  straight  to  heaven.  "  After  this, 
Joash  was  minded  to  repair  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
gathered  together  the  priests  and  the  Levites,  and  said  to  them. 
Go  out  unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  gather  of  all  Israel  money 
to  repair  the  house  of  your  God  from  year  to  year,  and  see  that 
ye  hasten  the  matter.  Howbeit,  the  Levites,hastened  it  not 
And  the  king  called  for  Jehoiada  the  chief,  and  said  unto  him, 
Why  hast  thou  not  required  of  the  Levites  to  bring  in  out  of 
Judah  and  out  of  Jerusalem,  the  collection,  according  to  the 
commandment  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  for  the  tabernacle  of  witness  ?  And  at 
the  king's  commandment  they  made  a  chest,  and  set  it  withont 
at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  And  all  the  princes  and 
all  the  people  rejoiced,  and  brought  in,  and  cast  into  the  chest, 
until  they  had  made  an  end." 

This  is  an  instructive  statement  as  to  the  method  then 
adopted  for  keeping  up  the  fabric  of  the  temple,  and  the 
result  is  equally  instructive.  The  chest  was  soon  filled,  and 
the  king's  scribe  and  the  high  priest's  officer  came  and  emptied 
it,  and  then  carried  it  to  his  place  again.  '*  Thus  they  did  day 
by  day,  and  gathered  money  in  abundance."*  As  the  result  of 
this  liberality,  masons  and  carpenters,  and  such  as  wrought 
iron  and  brass,  were  soon  busily  occupied,  and  **  the  work  was 
perfected  by  them,  and  they  set  the  house  of  God  in  his  state, 
and  strengthened  it."t 

Thus  far,  then,  Joash  was  not  unmindful  of  one  most  signi- 
ficant act  attending  his  coronation :    "  They  gave  him  the 
•  2  Chron.  xiiv .  *— \\,  -^  TWA.  toJw  . \V 
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testimony."  The  divine  injunction  as  to  the  fature  king  of 
Israel  is  fonnd  in  Deut.  xvii.  18 :  "  And  it  shall  be,  when  he 
sitteth  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a 
copy  of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 
priests  the  Levites."  The  Jews  say  it  was  to  be  written  with 
his  own  hand.  At  any  rate,  it  was  to  be  from  the  autograph 
of  Moses,  in  order  to  invest  it  with  greater  sacredness,  so  that, 
feeling  GK>d's  words  were  before  him,  he  might  never  attempt 
to  contravene  the  Divine  commandsi  or  presume  to  invalidate 
them  by  human  legislation. 

A  romantic  interest,  a  spirit  of  public  justice,  a  liberal  and 
buoyant  piety,  have  hitherto  entered  into  this  reign.  It  began 
by  anointing  a  child  to  be  king,  whose  existence,  known  only 
to  few,  had  been  a  seven  years'  mystery.  No  hired  assassin  in 
Athaliah's  pay  ferretted  him  out,  or  proved  a  match  for  his 
nurse  and  Jehosheba.  Jehoiada,  too,  his  uncle  and  guardian, 
was  equal  to  any  crisis.  But  men,  however  great  and  able, 
die.  They  rest  from  their  labours,  and  the  strength  thus 
withdrawn  from  the  body  politic  often  brings  on  a  paralysis 
that  is  felt  for  generations.  Those  linked  with  them  in  official 
dignity,  but  of  little  intrinsic  power,  no  longer  grasped  by  the 
moral  force  that  kept  them  in  their  place,  as  frequently  fall  off 
and  exhibit  a  melancholy  change.  What  follows  is  an  affecting 
instance  of  backsliding,  and  of  the  extent  of  human  deprava- 
bility.  Before,  however,  we  pass  to  it,  we  will  take  one  more 
glance  at  the  noble  and  venerable  high  priest  and  chieftain  of 
those  degenerate  and  degenerating  times. 

**  Jehoiada  waxed  old,  and  was  full  of  days,  when  he  died :  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  old  was  he  when  he  died.  And  they 
buried  him  in  the  city  of  David  among  the  kings,  because  he 
had  done  good  in  Israel,  both  toward  God  and  toward  his 
house.''  Among  the  kings !  yes,  not  without  conferring  honour 
on  their  place  of  sepulture.  His  monument  was  a  standing 
lesson  to  crowned  heads.  "  He  had  done  good ; "  yes,  and 
because  all  Judah  had  felt  and  known  his  piety  and  patriotism 
during  a  patriarchal  life,  public  sentiment  demanded  this 
homage  to  his  name.  Glorious  old  Jehoiada !  Moses,  and  the 
prophets,  and  all  the  blessed  spirits  above,  read  thy  history 
with  joy  as  well  as  we.  Amidst  them  also  art  thou  exalted, 
and  in  that  brightest  constellation  thy  star  shall  shine  with 
undimmed  lustre  for  ever. 
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We  now  turn  to  gathering  darkness.  What  was  mnttowd 
in  it  we  do  not  know,  but  something  satanic  enough,  judging 
by  results.  *' After  the  death  of  Jehoiada  came  the  prinoes 
of  Judahy  and  made  obeisance  to  the  king:  then  the  king 
hearkened  unto  them.  And  they  left  the  house  of  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  and  served  groves  and  idols."*  Prophets 
remonstrated  in  vain,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
Zechariah  (called  Zacharias  in  Matt,  zxiii.  35),  the  son  of 
Jehoiada  the  priest,  who  stood  above  the  people,  on  £oine 
sort  of  pulpit  or  platform  in  the  temple,  and  said  unto  them, 
"  Thus  saith  God,  Why  transgress  ye  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  that  ye  cannot  prosper  ?  Because  ye  have  forsaken 
the  Lord,  he  hath  also  forsaken  you."  Just  by  where  Joaah 
had  been  crowned  was  this  seasonable  warning  uttered,  and 
amid  a  people  that  had  recently  lost  and  honoured  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  high  priests  that  ever  presided  over  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  Their  conduct  now  went  far  to 
show  the  hollow  virtue  of  the  age.  It  was  circumstantial. 
One  great  man  dies,  and  the  state  totters — religiously  and 
politically.  Joash,  it  is  said,  ruled  well  all  the  days  of 
Jehoiada.  And  now,  affecting  change!  Zechariah  was 
actually  stoned  to  death,  by  the  command  of  the  king,  in  the 
court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  f  That  holy  spot  is  thus 
stained.  A  more  flagrant  instance  of  ingratitude  is  scarcely 
upon  record.  Owing  everything  to  Jehosheba  and  his  uncle, 
he  yet  violated  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  God  and  man 
by  ordering  their  son  to  be  murdered  for  his  faithfulness  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Well  might  justice  allow 
Zechariah  to  exclaim  in  his  dying  momenta,  "  The  Lord 
look  upon  it  and  require  it" — a  righteous  prayer,  answered  in 
due  time.  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  soon  after  this  came  against 
Joash,  and  once  more  the  vessels  of  the  temple  were  sacrificed 
to  induce  him  to  depart.  The  Syrians,  however,  again  made 
their  appearance  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so,  and  the  hosts 
of  Judah  were  given  into  the  hands  of  a  far  inferior  foroe, 
because  of  their  sin ;  while  Joash,  afflicted  and  conflned  to 
his  bed,  was  ultimately  murdered  by  two  of  his  servants, 
and  closed  a  long  reign  of  forty  years  by  an  ignominious 
death,  neither  bewailed  by  his  people  nor  honoured  with  a 
resting-place  for  his  remains  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings. 
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Gonld  the  reprobate  ward  be  placed  next  his  guardian? 
Had  it  been  so,  the  monument  of  Jehoiada  would  have  cried 
out.  Such  baseness  was  enough  to  taint  the  air  around  his 
tomb,  and  the  city  of  David  on  the  summit  of  Zion,  where 
he  lay,  was  less  fit  for  him  than  the  valley  of  Hinnom 
down  below.  Stem  Hebrew  virtue  would  have  said,  "Like 
to  like,''  and  stamped  his  memory  with  its  deserts. 

THE   TFMPLE  PLUNDERED  BY  ISRAEL. — AHAZ  CLOSES  IT. 

(B.C.  839  to  726.) 

The  reader  of  Scripture  is  constantly  struck  with  the  fact 
that  the  seeds  of  religious  corruption  usually  first  sprang  up 
in  *'  high  places."  Monarchs  and  princes  took  the  initiative. 
When  Amaziah,  the  son  of  Joash,  ascended  the  throne,  the 
hopes  of  the  righteous  were  partially  revived ;  but,  after  a 
while,  he  likewise  proved  faithless  to  the  theocracy,  and  for- 
sook the  worship  of  the  one  God.  Inspired  truth  says,  **hi8 
l^eart  was  not  perfect,"  that  is,  he  was  ruled  by  no  steadfast 
principle  of  piety.  A  signal  proof  of  this  was  that  when, 
about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  he  had  conquered  the 
Edomites,  he  at  once  **  brought  the  gods  of  the  children  of 
Seir  and  set  them  up  to  be  his  gods,  and  bowed  down  himself 
before  them,  and  burned  incense  unto  them."  *  Pride  and 
infatuation  immediately  possessed  him.  Wishing  most  likely 
to  avenge  the  injuries  that  the  Israelitish  forces  had  inflicted 
on  certain  cities  of  Judah,  he  provoked  the  king  of  Israel  to 
battle.  This  brought  on  him  a  series  of  disasters.  Among 
other  evils,  the  temple  was  ransacked.  Its  treasury  had 
again  been  replenished  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
people ;  the  precious  vessels  had  been  replaced ;  but  every- 
thing valuable  that  had  not  been  concealed  was  carried  off, 
in  addition  to  hostages  and  treasures  from  the  royal  household. 

This  is  a  new  and  more  affecting  phase  of  things.  The  ten 
tribes  are  here  in  action.  The  brethren  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin have  lost  all  reverence  for  the  temple,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  transfer,  perhaps  to  the  service  of  the  calf  that  is 
in  Bethel,  memorials  of  its  profanation.  Judah  has  sinned 
so  deeply  that  apostate  Israelites  are  allowed  to  vent  their 
rage  against  God's  house,  and,  having  pulled  down  six  or 
seven  hundred  feet  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  gather  in  crowds 

*  2  CSinm.  zxr.  14. 
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even  in  the  eanctaary,  and  pollute  it  without  shame.  Ths 
rains  descend  and  the  floods  come  apaoe.  Amaziah  was 
■lain  at  Lachish  hy  some  of  his  own  suhjects,  who  were 
permitted  to  conspire  against  him. 

His  son  is  called  hoth  Uzziah  and  Azariah,  and  was  blessed 
in  early  life,  and  for  many  years,  with  the  wise  counsels  of  a 
prophet  named  Zechariah,  **  who  had  understanding  in  the 
visions  of  God."  Being  made  king  in  the  sixteenth  year  ot 
his  age,  he  needed,  in  a  special  manner,  higher  guidance. 
Sad  that  he  ever  left  ofif  seeking  it !  He  appears  to  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  energy  about  him,  and  as  long  as  he  sought 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  made  him  to  prosper.  But,  like  some 
other  monarchs,  he  thought  he  must  bum  incense  as  well  ai 
build  towers,  and  in  the  very  act  of  so  doing — profaning  the 
temple  proper  by  his  presence — was  smitten  with  incurable 
leprosy,  and  thrust  out  of  the  house  of  Ood,  to  pass  the 
remnant  of  his  day  in  feebleness,  isolation,  and  scorn.  There 
was  then  a  priesthood  of  Divine  institution,  and  while  the 
line  of  Aaron  was  thus  distinguished,  the  encroachment  of 
Uzziah  was  sin,  like  the  sin  of  Jeroboam,  and  tended  to 
disorganize  still  further  the  Levitical  economy.  He  might 
have  died  in  peace  had  he  listened  to  the  warning  of  Azariah 
and  the  four-score  priests  who  rebuked  his  presumption.  It 
is,  in  many  respects,  melancholy  to  see  a  king,  whose  name 
"spread  abroad,"  terminating  a  bright  career  of  fifty-two 
years  in  a  leper-house  as  a  penal  visitation ;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  find  that  Jotham,  who  did  not  rule  over  Judah  a  third  of 
the  time  of  his  father,  maintained  a  sincere  and  uniform  piety 
amid  the  corruptions  then  common  among  the  people. 

Ahaz  is  at  hand,  B.C.  742,  and  the  idolatry  of  Solomon's 
latter  days  is  now  about  to  receive  a  darker  hue ;  and  looking 
over  the  brow  of  Mount  Zion  itself,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
holy  city  will  see  beneath  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  the  fires  of 
Moloch  kindled,  through  which  their  children  will  pass  to 
destruction.  Heathenism  will  shortly  be  once  more  in  the 
ascendant.  This  Ahaz  had  an  ancestor  named  David,  whose 
memory  might  have  abashed  his  impieties ;  but  David  is  to  him 
only  a  name.  The  twenty-seventh  psalm  may  be  chanted  by 
the  courses  of  singers  he  appointed  a  little  longer,  and  then 
its  devout  aspiration — "One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,''  etc.,  shall  ceaa^,  oiv^  \2;i&  ^hftkisiah  dwell   in  silence 
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and  darkness,  with  no  incense  burning^  before  it,  no  golden 
oandlestiok  lighted  up,  and  no  prostrate  heart  responding, 
'*  One  thing,  too,  I  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord 
and  to  inquire  in  his  temple."  The  dark  roll  of  Ezekiel 
could  not  be  more  prophetic  than  the  crimes  of  Ahaz.  The 
very  expedients  he  resorted  to  for  safety  were  so  many  stages 
on  the  road  to  destruction,  not  immediately  as  to  him,  but 
remotely,  as  bearing  on  the  destinies  of  his  people. 

The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  just  then  beginning  to  spread 
its  wings  westward.  We  know  not  its  origin.  Its  rise  and  , 
progress  are  among  the  mysteries  of  time.  But,  at  the 
date  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  appeared  to  be  a  full-grown 
empire  and  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Once  in  Tiew,  it  will 
be  some  time  ere  its  part  come  to  a  close.  It  became  the  ally  of 
Judah  as  follows.  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
were  leagued  against  Jerusalem.  They  besieged  Ahaz.  He 
therefore  sent  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  saying, 
**  I  am  thy  servant  and  thy  son ;  come  up  and  save  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
king  of  Israel,  which  rise  up  against  me."  *  As  usual,  his 
aid  was  bought  by  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  the  king's 
house.  The  Assyrian  monarch  then  laid  siege  to  Damascus, 
took  it,  slew  Rezin,  and  made  captives  of  his  people.  A 
subordinate  power  and  foe  was  thus  broken.  But  this  left 
both  Israel  and  Judah,  apart  from  providential  checks,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Assyrian  tiger.f  The  day  when  his  help  was 
craved  will  prove  a  day  of  vexation.  No  sincere,  much  less 
a  hollow  and  selfish,  alliance  can  forestall  the  results  of  sin. 
"  The  Lord  brought  Judah  low  because  of  Ahaz,  for  he  made 
Judah  naked,  and  transgressed  sore  against  the  Lord.'' 

There  is  large  political  instruction  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
example  before  us  is  a  good  illustration  of  it.  Syria  was 
crushed;  but  the  paw  that  struck  it  to  the  earth  was  at 
once  raised  to  strike  a  fresh  victim.  All  that  Ahaz  had 
sacrificed,  laying  under  tribute  for  the  king  of  Assyria  every 
source  of  wealth  in  the  kingdom,  was  fruitless.  His  rapacity 
was  not  to  be  diverted  from  its  own  objects.  Hence,  as  othor 
feeble  states  have  found  in  a  like  political  crisis,  **h» 
to  him  and  distressed  him,  but  strengthened  him  not.* 
drew  on  his  resources,  but  gave  him  no  real  help. 

•  2  Kings  xTi.  7.  ■«■  Tiglath-Pul-Assur,  i.e.  the  Tiger-lord  of  Anyila, 

tig. 
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As  we  read  these  admonitory  lessons  we  at  onoe  ask,  "Will  not 
Ahaz  listen  to  the  warnings  of  Isaiah,  and  Micah,  and  Jewish 
history,  and  betake  himself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  to  the  strong 
for  strength  ?  Alas !  Jehovah  is  become  to  him  no  Qod  at  alL 
"  In  the  time  of  his  distress  did  he  trespass  yet  more  against 
the  Lord."  **  Because,"  said  he,  *<  the  gods  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  help  them,  I  will  sacrifice  to  them  that  they  may  help 
me."  This  is  the  logic  of  a  heathen,  and  not  of  an  Israelite. 
No  inference  from  the  miracolons  annals  of  his  ancestors !  No 
faith  in  God's  threat  or  promise!  What  then  will  come  nextP 
Dense  exhalations  are  steaming  up  from  Tophet,  and  amidat 
them,  as  inured  to  their  poison,  stalks  a  figure  along  the 
viaduct  that  leads  to  the  temple,  full  of  insensate  fury,  and 
with  fell  purpose  on  his  brow.  A  second  destroying  angel 
over  Jerusalem  would  be,  in  comparison,  a  herald  of  good 
tidings.  Bent  on  evil  deeds  comes  this  minister  of  helL 
Behold !  it  is  Ahaz  himself,  and  thence  has  he  accepted  his 
commission.  The  vessels  of  God's  house  are  first  gathered 
together  at  his  bidding  and  cut  to  pieces.  The  borders  of 
the  ten  laver-bases  are  removed,  and,  probably,  consecrated  to 
idols,  or  given  to  Tiglath  Pileser.  The  Sabbath  covert,  of 
which  we  have  no  description,  and  the  king's  entry  to  the 
temple,  he  turned  away  for  the  king  of  Assyria.  We  may 
reasonably  infer  from  this  expression  that  he  had  virtoally 
commanded  Ahaz  to  turn  his  back  upon  Moriah.  '^I  will 
be  your  ally;  but,  as  a  condition,  you  shall  give  me  your 
treasures,  and  pour  contempt  on  the  worship  of  Jehovah." 
The  tiger-tyrant  is  more  than  obeyed.  Impiety,  as  if  roling 
in  the  heavens,  will  now  make  a  final  move  for  the  overthrow 
of  a  pure  worship;  for  Ahaz  has  not  only  destroyed  and 
appropriated  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  but  has  shut  up  its 
doors,  and  made  him  altars  in  every  comer  of  Jerusalem.* 

Once  more,  then,  no  temple  in  God's  whole  world  owns  him. 
Again  the  spirit  of  heathenism  spreads  over  the  land.  Few 
are  valiant  for  the  truth.  Israel  no  longer  means  **  the  soldier 
of  God,"  as  to  either  king  or  people.  Instead  of  being  a  "  de- 
fender of  the  faith,"  he  has  become  the  active  missionary  of 
idolatry  and  polytheism.  In  every  several  city  of  Jadah  he 
made  high  places  to  bum  incense  unto  other  gods,  and 
provoked  to  anger  the  Lord  God  of  his  fathers.     A  grand 
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niigioiiB  proviflioB  for  the  nation !  open-air  serrioes!  load 
pteilehing  in  every  dij !  altars  at  all  comers  of  Jeroialem ! 
Gome,  aU  ye  gods^  and  thou  Molook  especially,  make  haste  I 
there  are  hidian  infants  burning  for  thee,  and  other  sacrifices 
of  a  sweet  smelling  savour  for  you  all.  Come !  for  all  things 
are  ready ;  and  while  in  the  holy  city  your  altars  smoke  daily, 
the  temple  of  Jehovah  is  shut  up.  Yet  some  ages  longer  will 
it  stand,  and  teach  momentous  lessons  to  mankind.  Think, 
reader,  of  its  history.  Time  shall  not  cancel  it.  Think  of  the 
original  sin  of  Scdomon,  and  of  its  present  issue.  Imagine 
yourself  between  the  porch  and  the  altar.  Blood  was  shed 
there,  still  speaking  like  Abel's.  You  will,  as  it  were,  hear 
Boas  yet  saying,  **  In  him  is  thy  strength,'*  and  Jachin,  **  He 
shall  establish  thee '' ;  and  may  ask,  In  what  sense  shall  this 
prophecy  be  accomplished  P  Fear  not,  it  shall  come  to  pass. 
A  deeper  silence  than  reigns  here  now  shall  leave  its  truth 
unimpaired  and  immortal.  Meanwhile,  the  din  of  the  valley 
of  Hinnom  makes  this  silence  awful.  On  earth  there  is  nothing 
like  it.  God's  house  is  shut  up,  and  forsaken  of  his  own 
people.  It  is  a  monument  of  his  presence,  as  once  living  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Behold  it,  and  muse !  Moloch's  gong  is  at 
this  moment  drowning  the  cries  of  his  victims  on  Mount 
Olives,  and  beneath  the  brow  of  Mount  Zion.  Listen  and  muse  !* 

THE  TEMPLE  RE-OPENED  BY  HRZEKIAH.— MANASSEH'S  IDOLA- 
TROUS PROFANATION. — JOSIAH  AND  THE  AUTOGRAPH  OP 
MOSES. — THE  SANCTUARY  A  PREY  TO  FOES  AND  FLAMES. 

Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  726,  and  for  a  season  a 
refreshing  change  was  felt  in  every  town  and  city  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Judalu 

The  laws  of  transmission,  both  in  relation  to  good  and  evil, 
are  a  profound  mystery.  That  they  act  on  a  large  scale  no  one 
can  question.  Exceptions  are,  however,  numerous  and  unac- 
countable. Keaction  will  explain  much  in  political  events,  and 
goodness  may  be  brought  into  play  by  a  recoil  from  evil ;  but 
it  is  a  general  principle  we  want,  which  this  does  not  supply. 
We  cannot  say  that  an  unholy  parentage  will  have  an  unholy 
offspring.    Special  grace — the  old  idea — ^may  make  a  contrast 

*  The  gong  proper  belongs  to  China,  bat  something  like  it  has  been  oommonly 
used  for  this  purpose  in  all  human  saoriflcesi  Some  think  Moloch's  were  ahooffi 
fir$t  killed^  and  tiien  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  idol  heated  red  hot.    Not  so. 
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where  we  should  look  for  resemblance.  Thus  it  was  with 
Hezekiah.  Wisdom,  if  it  dawns  on  eastern  men,  often  dawns 
very  early.  A  king,  at  twenty-five,  showing  himself  an  earnest 
iconoclast,  is  a  noble  sight.  It  was  at  that  age  the  son  of  Abas 
began  to  reign.  No  filial  feeling  restrained  his  indignation 
against  idols.  Groves,  images,  and  high  places  shared  one 
common  fate.  The  thing,  however,  we  most  admire  in  him  is 
the  freedom  with  which  he  dealt  with  a  divinely  appointed 
symbol :  '*  He  brake  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses 
had  made.''  It  was  a  great  thing  even  for  a  Jewish  monarch  to 
be  so  exempt  from  superstition.  Hezekiah  saw  a  serious  crime 
in  the  common  mind  relative  to  this  object,  and,  moreover,  he 
saw  it  had  answered  its  assigned  purpose.  The  children  of 
Israel  had,  it  seems,  preserved  it,  and  actually  burnt  incense  to 
it  down  to  those  days.  Nothing  could  justify  an  infraction  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  theocracy.  He  therefore  destroyed 
it  to  destroy  relic-worship ;  he  called  it  a  thing  of  brass, 
Nehushtan,  and,  as  he  shivered  it  to  atoms,  felt  that  both  God 
and  Moses  were  on  his  side. 

Not  a  month  had  transpired,  after  the  sceptre  of  Jadah  was 
in  his  hands,  ere  he  "  opened  the  doors  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  repaired  them."*  Close  to  these  words  we  find  an 
affectionate  exhortation  to  the  Levites  to  sanctify  themselves, 
and  to  renew  the  whole  temple  service.  There  is  reason  to 
believef  that,  in  obedience  to  the  king  of  Assyria  and  the 
reigning  idolatry,  the  holy  place  itself  had  been  defiled  with 
every  species  of  abomination.  In  sixteen  days  the  vessels  were 
replaced,  and  the  sanctuary  and  courts  purified.  Other  steps 
were  then  taken  towards  a  general  reformation.  "  It  is  in  mine 
heart,"  said  the  king,  **  to  make  a  covenant  with  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  that  his  fierce  wrath  may  turn  away  from  us."  He 
was  anxious  to  produce  a  great  religious  revival.  Nothing 
could  be  better  fitted  to  this  end  than  the  celebration  of  the 
passover. 

Since  the  days  of  Solomon  and  the  separation  of  the  king- 
doms, no  national  commemoration  had  taken  place.  Letters 
were  now  sent  throughout  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh — a 
measure  that  required  the  concurrence  of  Hoshea,  the  king  of 
Israel,  and  appears  lo\ia\ft\i«A\V. — Q».VVvcv^on  them  to  unite  in 
this  solemnity,  on  tVi©  iovrrt;eftTv\)!a  ^^i.^^  cjJl  ^^  «kk^\A\&ss«2^^ 
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Jernsalem,  not  being  ready  by  the  nsual  day,  the  fourteenth  of 
the  first  month ;  but  as  the  posts  passed  from  place  to  place, 
they  met  with  nothing  save  mockery  and  scorn.  Yet,  at  length, 
a  goodly  number  came  from  A.sher,  Zebulon,  etc.  Judah  was 
of  one  heart;  and  this  union  of  pious  Hebrews  from  every 
quarter  of  the  land  must  have  made  all  bewail  their  differences 
and  strifes,  and  must  have  given  an  unction  to  the  services  of 
the  fourteen  days  during  which  the  passover  was  kept,  that 
assured  them  the  Lord  had  not  yet  wholly  forsaken  the  people 
of  his  choice. 

But,  alas !  the  next  five  years  will  not  close  ere  Israel  will 
oease  to  be  a  kingdom.  Shalmaneser,  the  rod  in  Qod's  hand, 
executed  his  providential  commission,  and  B.C.  721,  the  ten 
tribes  —  at  least  multitudes  of  them — were  carried  captive 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  crossed  over  as  idolators  into  a  land 
of  idolatry — the  cradle  of  their  race — as  a  punishment  for 
their  rebellion  against  their  God.  Judah  then  only  remained. 
A  great  blow  had  been  struck  at  idolatry,  and  many  of  the 
captive  Israelites  had  carried  with  them  a  hallowed  recollection 
of  the  recent  occasion  on  which  they  and  their  brethren 
had  once  more  gone  up  to  the  house  of  God  in  company. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  accursed  thing  was  still  among  the 
people,  and  no  sooner  had  Manasseh  come  to  the  throne  than 
they  went  back  to  their  evil  ways.  Hezekiah  ruled  over 
Judah  nearly  thirty  years.  He  was  an  able  and  devout  man. 
He  made  an  efibrt  to  shake  off  the  annual  tribute  paid  to 
Shalmaneser,  in  which  he  succeeded  for  a  time.  He  was  also 
successful  in  other  enterprises.  Still,  under  Sargon  (Sennache- 
rib), the  mighty  incubus  of  Assyria  pressed  upon  him.  The 
wealth  of  the  temple  and  of  the  king's  coffers  went  to 
propitiate  the  enemy.  All  the  gold  was  stripped  from  the 
doors  and  the  pillars  of  the  sanctuary.  This,  however,  was 
not  enough ;  and  a  second  invasion,  only  two  or  three  years 
later,  would  have  been  fatal  to  Hezekiah  but  for  a  divine 
interposition,  in  which  Jehovah  vindicated  his  great  name 
from  the  insults  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  by  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  his  army.  A  short  time  elapsed,  and  Sargon  himself 
was  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 

It  would  weary  the  reader  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  reactionary 
measures  which  Manasseh   adopted,  ailet  M)aft  ^%a.^  ^  \s»» 
father  Hezekiah,  in  order  to  undo  tke  coo^'?««t^^'^'8M»^'^^^ 
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a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  replonge  all  Jndah  in  the 
thickest  mire  of  idolatry.  By  his  command  altars  were  built  in 
the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  dedicated  to  all 
the  host  of  heaTen.  But  the  judgment  destined  to  make 
men's  ears  tingle  was  on  its  way.  It  was  in  the  captivity  and 
the  thorns  and  fetters  of  Babylon  that  he  learned  wisdom. 
He  was  brought  back  to  his  kingdom  a  penitent  and  a  reformer. 
The  latter  chapters  of  his  history  we  read  with  thankfiolneflB. 
They  suit  great  sinners,  and  show  that  Divine  pity  does  not 
abandon  even  the  worst  of  men.  Altogether,  he  reigned  tiie 
long  space  of  fifty-five  years.  But  though,  in  his  converted 
state,  good  days  returned,  after  him  came  Amon,  and  the  efO 
story  has  to  be  told  afresh.  The  reign  of  good  Joeaah 
follows ;  and  the  tender  piety  of  his  childhood — ^having  sodi 
a  father — again  suggests  those  mysterious  alternations  of  good 
amidst  evil,  which  are  not  of  man,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh, 
but  of  God.  He  was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to 
restore  the  order  of  Qod's  house.  A  notable  incident  occurred 
during  this  process.  The  original  copy  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  of  the  Lord,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  was  found,  most 
probably  in  the  ark  that  had  been  carried  into  the  treasury  of 
the  temple.  He  himself  read  it  to  the  people.  Huldah,  the 
prophetess,  declared  that  its  denunciations  would  be  accom- 
plished. The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived.  We  give  the 
above  opinion  as  to  the  place  in  which  the  law  was  discovered, 
because  it  is  plain  from  the  third  verse  of  the  following  chapter, 
that  the  holiest  of  all  had  been  invaded.  If  the  ark  was  to 
be  put  there,  and  not  to  be  borne  by  the  priests,  it  had,  we 
imagine,  been  removed  in  those  evil  days  when  all  reyerence 
for  the  Divine  sanctity  had  disappeared,  and  Qod  had  withheld 
the  tokens  of  his  presence  from  unhallowed  eyes.  The  plaee 
he  had  chosen,  he  was  once  more  about  to  bless  for  a  season. 
The  heart  of  the  king  is  animated  with  holy  fire,  hot  enough 
to  calcine  Jeroboam's  altar,  and  all  others  that  pollute  the 
land,  and  to  reduce  them  to  powder.  The  twenty-third 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  is  a  lively  record  of  hit 
proceedings.  He  discarded  the  idolatrous  priests,  defiled 
Tophet,  removed  the  horses  dedicated  to  the  inn  from  the  very 
entrance  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  had  the  bones  of  the  old 
priests  at  Bethel  burnt  upon  its  altars,  then  made  dust  of  it, 
and  scattered  it  and  lHhem  \a  V)Ie\a  ^Vn&a^  ^^a  Ix^JtfiUin^  the 
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prodiction  of  the  man  of  Qod.*  Having  restored  tke  aneient 
eMTvice,  and  repaired  the  temple  with  the  free*will  offerings 
made  ibr  this  end,  the  festival  of  the  passover  was  observed 
by  the  people  at  large.  **  Sorely  there  was  not  holden.sach  a 
passover  firom  the  days  of  the  judges  that  judged  Israel,  nor 
in  all  the  days  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  nor  of  the  kings  of 
Jadah.^t  ^^  was  a  great  occasion,  when  the  nation's  heart 
was,  for  a  while,  flooded  with  fresh  life.  But  alas !  the  tide  will 
soon  ebb  and  leave  no  trace  of  having  risen  to  such  height. 

About  this  time  the  Assyrian  empire  was  enfeebled  by 
neighbouring  nations.  Medes  and  Chaldeans  were  in  arms 
against  it.  Egypt  had  been  rising  in  importance  and  power, 
and  Josiah  lost  his  life  at  Megiddo,  in  an  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  course  of  Pharaoh-Necho — a  man  of  enterprising  spirit — 
who  likewise  was  marching  against  Assyria,  and  most  pro- 
bably wished  to  secure  some  valuable  commercial  posts  on  the 
Euphrates.  Thus,  then,  fell  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  years,  and  his  death  awakened  the 
mournful  strains  of  minstrels  and  prophets,  as  they  mused 
over  the  virtues  and  piety  of  the  man  who  had  so  long  and  so 
worthily  occupied  the  throne  of  David  his  father.  Justice, 
like  Jehu,  is  driving  fast  and  furiously  at  this  point  in  Jewish 
history.  "  Jeremiah  lamented  for  Josiah,  and  all  the  singing 
men  and  singing  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta- 
tions to  this  day."  And  well  they  might,  for  Jehoahaz,  or 
Shallum,  his  evil  son,  deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Necho,  is 
succeeded  by  Jehoiakim,  and  the  land  made  tributary  to 
Eg3rpt.  Wickedness  grows  rampant,  prophets  become 
martyrs,  and  Jeremiah,  B.C.  607,  foretells  the  triumphs  of  a 
very  different  power — the  Chaldee-Babylonian — which  is  not 
only  to  punish  Pharaoh-Necho,  but  to  sweep  the  whole  land 
of  Israel  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  And  thus  it  was. 
Hie  last  two  chapters  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  and  the 
closing  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  may  be  consulted  for  the  details. 

Having  driven  the  Egyptian  monarch  from  Syria,  and 
seized  all  that  pertained  to  him,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  Nebuchadnezzar  turned  his  arms  against  Jerusalem. 
Bands  of  Moabites,  etc.,  were  also  now  let  loose  against  the 
devoted  city.  Jehoiakim  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  though 
allowed  to  retain  his  throne,  became  dependent  on  Babylon. 
,  •  1  Xin«t  xUi.  i  2  Kings  zziii.  22. 
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Then  was  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,*  delivered  more  than  a 
century  before,  fulfilled  in  the  captivity  and  position  of  Daniel 
and  his  brethren.  They  became  hostages  to  the  oenqueror. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  revolt  of  Jehoiakim,  the  Babylonian 
army  again  appeared  before  Jerusalem ;  and,  at  length,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar arrived  in  person,  B.o.  599,  and  Jehoiachin  became 
a  prey  to  the  mighty  power  that  now  held  Judea  in  his  grasp. 
There  is  no  hope.  Surrender  is  the  only  way  open.  Never 
before  had  such  a  melancholy  train  issued  from  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  A  fallen  king  is  in  front,  with  his  mother,  and  the 
princes,  and  the  chief  officers  of  his  court.  They  go  forth  to 
the  king  of  Babylon.  Women  of  exquisite  beauty  —  the 
king*s  wives — with  downcast  look  and  streaming  eyes,  give 
deep  interest  and  sadness  to  the  procession.  After  them  come 
mighty  men  of  valour,  and  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths,  and 
all  that  were  strong  and  apt  for  war — the  flower  and  thew  of 
the  nation.  Waggons  of  treasure  bring  up  the  rear;  and 
these,  with  all  that  can  give  assurance  of  absolute  sabmisuon 
for  the  future,  will  soon  be  on  their  way  to  enrich  a  distant 
land.  Ten  thousand  captives  will  bewail  their  lot  in  those 
remote  regions.  Only,  however,  let  nine  years  roll  over,  and 
worse  scenes  will  be  enacted.  Zedekiah  had  been  left  by  the 
king  of  Babylon  upon  the  throne  of  Judah.  About  593  B.(X, 
he  made  an  alliance  with  Hophra  (Apries),  king  of  Egypt, 
and  withdrew  allegiance  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter, 
therefore,  was  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the  Jewish 
kingdom.  After  some  movements,  which  issued  in  the  retreat 
of  Hophra  to  his  own  territories,  Jerusalem  was  agab 
besieged  and  taken.  The  end  is  now  come.  Famine  and  fory 
are  at  work.  The  walls  are  broken  down ;  fire  rag^s  in  the 
temple,  the  palace,  and  every  great  man's  house  in  Jernsalem. 
Zedekiah  is  carried  to  Kiblah,  and  judgment  is  given  on  him 
in  the  presence  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  His  sons  are  slain  befoie 
him,  and,  when  his  eyes  are  put  out,  he  is  bound  with  fetten^ 
and  thus,  both  in  his  trial  and  punishment,  fulfils  propheeiei 
he  was  not  inclined  to  believe.f 

The  brazen  sea   of  Solomon,  the  two  pillars,  Jachin  and 

Boaz,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen.    Where  is  not 

the  stability  they  promised,  when  placed  at  the  porch  of  the 

Lord's  house  ?    Where  it  was  when  they  were  placed  then 

•  2  Kings  xz.  \^— \%,  \  Qoia>  ■i«.'v"v■v'w,^\  Ksek.  xU.  U^ 
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Ood's  faithfulness  shall  not  fail.  The  flames  have  wound  around 
the  courts  and  colonnades,  and  rushed  through  the  sanctuary. 
The  heavens  are  lighted  up  from  Syria  to  Idumea.  The  chern- 
bim  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  have  perished.  The  cedar- 
beams  have  fallen  from  the  roof,  and  all  the  apartments  over 
the  holy  place  have  sunk  in  the  common  ruin.  Mount  Moriah 
is  a  desolation.  Jerusalem  is  a  charred  mass.  Zion  is  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.  The  temple  of  Solomon,  after  witnessing 
the  vicissitudes  of  four  hundred  years,  is  no  more. 

But  we  may  ask,  in  conclusion,  was  that  temple  of  no  use 
while  it  stood,  or  was  it  useless  even  in  its  ruins  ?  As  well 
might  we  suppose  Adam  unserviceable  after  the  fall.  He  was 
a  human,  nndefiled  sanctuary  for  a  time,  and  yet  after  defile- 
ment capable  of  restoration ;  nay,  in  his  ruin  'more  meet  to 
exhibit  heaven's  mercy.  And  in  all  the  severity  that  allowed 
the  holiest  of  all  to  be  laid  waste,  the  fire  on  tho  altar  to  be 
put  out,  and  the  temple  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  we  see 
goodness  to  mankind.  The  reader  will,  we  think,  often  find 
it  true  that  certain  arrangements  of  the  Divine  economy  stand 
only  to  show  what  man  will  make  of  them.  They  are  abused 
by  him,  then  broken  up  by  his  Maker,  and  the  inner  truth  that 
formed  their  sole  life  and  value  escapes  fi*om  tho  hard  forms 
of  a  local  and  transient  scheme,  and,  exemplifying  its  own 
ethereal  nature,  spreads  a  spiritual  element  and  blessing  over 
distant  lands.  Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  colony  on  the 
river  Chebar  without  feeling  that  here  likewise  Israel  has  his 
mission  ?  Daniel  and  his  associates  in  a  heathen  court, 
showing  tho  faith  of  Israelites  indeed,  and  filling  posts  of 
honour,  though  in  bonds,  prefigure  the  real  temple  of  Divine 
erection  in  which  God  for  ever  dwells.  What  structure  was 
ever  so  honoured  as  the  one  we  have  described  ?  It  was  dis- 
tinguished throughout  by  preternatural  indications  of  the 
Divine  presence.  Yet  the  very  monarch  who  reared  it  became 
insensible  of  its  claims,  and,  with  mingled  folly  and  guilt, 
insulted  the  Supreme  Majesty  to  his  face.  If  men  corrupted 
a  system  so  carefully  guarded  by  stern  and  holy  laws,  and 
placed  the  altar  of  Chemosh  by  tlie  altar  of  Jehovah,  was  it 
not  a  proof  that  the  best  outward  forms  are  insufficient  to 
sustain  the  piety  of  tho  church  ?  The  heart  must  be  in  a 
healthy  state  in  order  that  the  arterial  tubes  may  convey  the 
life-blood  to  the  extremities ;  otherwise,  disease  extends^  the 
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whole  organism  becomes  affected,  and  ere  long  death  ensues. 
A  similar  analogy  pervades  the  fameworkof  religious  instita- 
ttons.      To  no  one  church-polity  has  Qod  ever  given  the 
privilege  of  having  life  in  itself.    This  can  only  eome  from 
those  who  sincerely  adopt  it,  and  thus  infuse  into  it  the  vital 
energy  that  flows  to  them  from  a  higher  fountain.    Never 
was  a  greater  truth  taught  than  this,  nor  with  more  solemn 
lessons — the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  and  the 
expatriation  of  the  Jews.    Men's  eyes  grow  dearer  when  they 
read  by  the  light  of  calamities.    The  favoured  people  brouglit 
themselves  to  think  that  God  loved  Abraham  and  a  saGiiffifie 
apart  from  the  obedience  of  the  patriarch  and  the  saoriflM  of 
a  broken  spirit.    They  reduced  his  election  to  a  oamal  pntar- 
ence.    They  made  the  Deity  a  materialist,  and  lie  zebakfld 
their  impiety  by  scattering  them  and  their  temple  to  th0  ftv 
vrinds.    The  spiritual  alone  can  ultimately  triumplu     Whflfr 
ever  men  g^w  satisfied  with  a  mere  scheme  of  roligioiiy  nad 
assign  to  it  and  its  adjuncts  an  objective  virtue,  it  is  aJnsdj 
doomed  and  must  see  corruption.    The  prophets  diacenieA  A^ 
issue  with  respect  to  the  whole  temple  service.     Thoooai^ 
paced  Judaizers  of  old  times,  on  the  contrary,  indulgad  la 
visions  suited  to  their  tastes.    They  meditated  notliiiig  Im 
than  the  reconstruction,  on  a  more  extended  basisy  at  the 
Jewish  state    and  entire  polity.     Altars    were  to  be  built 
and  sacrifices  to  smoke  in  the  spacious  courts  of  a  new  and 
larger  temple.    Meanwhile  Isaiah,  looking  beyond  the  ezittiiig 
economy  and  its  end  in  the  light  of  that  great  living  troth  U 
taught,  is  inspired  to  address  this  sublime  message  to  the 
Judaizers  of  an  after-age :  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  The  heaven 
is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house 
that  ye  build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ? 
For  all  these  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those  things 
have  (thus)  been,  saith  the  Lord :  but  to  this  man  will  I  look, 
even  to  him  that  is  of  a  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word."*    God's  own  selected  temple  is  the 
human  heart.    In  it  the  lost  Shekinah  shall  be  found. 

•  Isaiah  Ixvi.  1,  2. 
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metaphors  in  poetical  odes  and   elegies,  while  the   usages 
of  domestic  life  resulting  from  conditions  of  climate  charac- 
teristic of  oriental  localities,  are  repeatedly  mentioned.    It  is 
desirable  to  have  correct  apprehensions  of  the  natural  circum- 
stances thus  adverted  to,  otherwise  the  meaning,  pertinence, 
and  force  of  various  passages  will  either  not  be  appreciated 
at  all,  or  only  vaguely  understood.     To  supply  information  of 
this  kind  is  the  design  of  the  following  pages,  devoted  to  the 
Climatology  of  Sacred  Lands,  referring,  however,  more  par- 
ticularly to  Syria  and  Palestine.    The  topic  is  of  importance 
on  the  ground  of  scriptural  illustration,  while  it  is  of  singular 
interest  in  itself  and  not  devoid  of  fascination.     That  branch 
of  science  comes  under  notice,  which  has  for  its   sphere  of 
observation  and  enquiry  the  subtle  circumambient  atmosphere 
— the  most  wonderful  and  useful  of  the  works  of  God,  essential 
to  the  vitality  of  every  living  thing — the  scene  of  magnificent 
sights,  and  the  grand  messenger  of  nature^the  medium  by 
which  light,  sound,  and  odour,  are  dispersed — ^the  vehicle,  there- 
fore, of  beauty,  music,  and  fragrance.    It  deals  in  detail  with 
the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  sunshine  and  shade,  rain  and  drought,  calm  and  tempest. 
It  leads  the  mind  as  well  as  the  eye  to  the  morning  mist,  the 
noontide  glory,  and  the  twilight  cloud ;  expatiates  amid  the 
loveliness  and  grandeur  of  creation ;  and  bids  ns  mark  the 
silence  of  the  stormless  ether,  the  whispers    of  the  rising 
breeze,  and  the  noise  of  mighty  whirlwinds. 

GENERAL  LAWS  OF  CLIMATE. 

The  distribution  of  temperature  over  the  smface  of  the  globe 
— one  of  the  main  incidents  of  climate — is  subject  to  a  general 
law  of  diminution  as  the  latitude  of  places  increase,  or  as  we  pass 
from  equatorial  to  polar  localities.  This  arises  from  the  mean 
altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon,  the  great  source  of  heat, 
diminishing  with  an  increase  of  geographical  distance  frx)m  the 
equator,  while  the  heating  influence  of  the  luminary  is 
lessened  in  proportion  as  his  rays  depart  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. In  fact,  the  quantity  of  the  solar  rays  received  upon 
a  circle  of  the  earth's  surface,  of  any  given  extent,  lessens  as 
their  direction  "becomaa  oV^Sio^vva,  '^^TkRa^^^ViSCT^  re^ns  of 
baming  lieat,  modfira\/B  ^ajrcofiSi,  «jA\i\<Ya%  ^^fSs^— Xiscc^Nis^ 
perate,  aad  irigid  louea— \i^\\a  ^^  ^^  «vx:^T?as5«^  ^s^^oaM^^s^jd. 
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generally  by  high,  medium,  and  low  temperatures.  The  tonid 
or  equatorial  belt,  bounded  by  the  tropics,  receives  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat,  because  the  midday  sun  is  always  vertically 
oyer  some  point  or  other  within  its  limits.  But  to  all  positions 
without  the  tropics  the  radiant  orb  is  never  in  the  zenith ;  it  is, 
consequently,  less  influential  in  promoting  temperature,  while 
just  as  we  recede  from  tropical  latitudes,  his  mean  duration 
and  heating  power  declines,  till,  towards  the  poles,  his  beams 
are  always  too  oblique  to  prevent  the  formation  of  perpetual 
ice  and  snow. 

The  influence  of  latitude  in  determining  the  climatd  of  a 
country  is,  however,  vastly  modified  by  the  configuration  of 
the  land — ^whether  it  spreads  out  into  plains  but  slightly  raised 
ftbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  is  piled  up  into  mountains  tower- 
ing to  the  clouds.     It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  tempera- 
tare  of  the  air  decreases  with  its  height,  for  the  atmosphere  is 
not  heated  by  transmitting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  by  the 
radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  warmed  by  the 
iolar  beams,  and  chiefly  by  actual  contact  with  it.     Hence  its 
temperature  becomes  progressively  lower  with  its  distance 
from  the  general  mass  of  the  globe.     The  density  also  is  not 
nnilbrm,  but  diminishes  from  below  upwards ;  and  rarified  air 
has  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  the  compressed.    In  journey- 
ing from  the  equator  along  the  same  level,  several  hundred 
miles  must  be  passed  before  there  is  any  sensible  diminution 
in  the  mean  annual  temperature.   But  a  vertical  ascent  of  only 
a  thousand  yards  will  cause  a  very  perceptible  decreasement 
of  heat ;  and  the  decrease  will  proceed  with  a  greater  ascent, 
tilly  at  the  height  of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  feet  in 
equatorial  regions,  we  come  to  a  limit,  where  the  thermometer 
nerer  rises  above  the  freezing  point.    This  is  the  line  of  con- 
stant congelation  and  perpetual  snow,  which  is  at  its  greatest 
lieight  within  the  tropics ;  and  from  thence  descends  generally 
in  the  form  of  a  curve  towards  the  poles,  till  it  is  foimd  at  the 
«nr&ce  within  the  polar  circles.    It  follows,  that  coimtries 
which  are  at  difierent  elevations,  though  in  the  same  latitude, 
must  have  diflerent  climates ;  and  that,  in  the  same  region, 
there  may  be  great  diversity  of  climate  co-existing  within  narrow 
bounds,  according  as  the  surface  has  varying  levels.     Hence, 
irhile  the  tropical  lowland  is  oppressively  hot,  and  loaded  with 
Inxoriant  vegetation,  if  moisture  is  not  wanting,  the  txoi^vsak 
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mountain,  rising  a  few  thousand  feet  above  it,  in  its  higW 
regions,  is  as  cold  and  bare  of  verdure  as  any  polar  site. 

PIFFEBBNCE  OP  LEVEL  AND  CLIMATE  IN  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

The  connby  which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean— Syria,  including  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land— has 
striking  diversities  of  level  in  its  configuration,  with  resulting 
varieties  of  temperature  and  productions.  The  beaatifiil 
observation  of  the  Arabian  poets  respecting  its  grand  moun- 
tain system — "  The  Lebanon  bears  winter  on  his  head,  spring 
on  his  shoulders,  and  autumn  in  his  bosom,  while  smnmer  lies 
sleeping  at  his  feet" — is  applicable  to  its  climate  generally; 
for  four  districts  are  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  strikingly  distinguished  by  differences  of  elevation, 
temperature,  and  vegetation.  There  is  a  region  of  actual  de- 
pression below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  there  are  maritime  plains 
but  slightly  raised  above  it ;  table-lands  of  considerable  height 
surmounted  with  hilly  ridges ;  and  the  upper  portions  of 

**  Hoar  Lebanon,  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  *' 

These  four  regions  are  long  strips  of  land,  parallel  to  the  coast, 
which  runs  in  a  general  direction  from  north  to  south.  They 
may  be  discriminated  as  tropical,  warm,  temperate,  and  cold. 
The  depressed  region  is  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  direct  distance  between  the 
two  lakes  is  about  sixty-five  miles.  This  long  valley,  or  sunk 
plain,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  chain 
of  steep  and  lofty  highlands,  from  five  to  six  miles  asunder  in 
the  northern  part,  but  receding  to  three  or  four  times  that 
extent  in  the  southern,  where  the  plain  of  Moab  lies  on  the 
eastern,  and  that  of  Jericho  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream. 
The  tract  is  thus  a  cleft  or  guUey  upon  a  grand  scale.  There 
is  a  much  narrower  valley  let  in  to  the  larger,  and  descending 
much  lower,  through  which  the  river  winds  its  way  with  t 
generally  rapid  current.  The  entire  district  is  quite  a  j^eiio- 
menon  in  physical  geography,  being  below  the  level  of  the 
sea :  only  anothex  gceat  example  of  which  is  known,  that  of  the 
country  bordetmg  on  ^'a  C««^vwv,  '^^ssjcfe  ^i^  ^»^stfiflBiiQa  is 
comparatively  VacanB\«^!enNi\>^^^  ^\l\.  \\.wi^wffi^\ft\MWK£c^x^ 
feet  in  the  insfcanoe  ot  l\ie  «o^>!ebKnL  ^k^  ^^  ^eB«.^»«t,\at'^ 
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forface  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  to  that  extent  below  the  surface  of 
the  MediterraneaD.  This  is  the  mean  of  barometrical  and  trigo- 
oometrical  measurements  executed  by  the  Compt  de  Bertou  in 
1838*9,  Von  Russegger  in  1838,  Lieutenant  Symonds  in  1841, 
and  Yon  Wildenbruch  in  1845.  The  literal  accuracy  of  our 
liord  in  one  of  his  parables  may  here  be  noted :  **  A  certain  man 
went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho."  Adding  the  height  of 
Jemsalem  above  the  sea,  at  least  2200  feet,  to  the  depression 
»f  the  plain  of  Jericho  below  it,  and  there  is  a  descent  of 
3600  feet  in  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter — a  journey  of 
aboQt  twenty  miles. 

This  great  depression   of  the  surface,  together  with  the 
nieloBing  heights,  cause  a  powerful  accumulation  of  heat  by 
the  concentration  and  reflection  of  the  solar  rays,  while  the 
bordering  highlands  prevent  the  admission  of  external  breezes 
to  relieve  the  temperature.    The  climate  is  therefore  tropical, 
thongli  the  site  is  some  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
tropics.     Travellers  on  descending  into  this  low  country  feel 
as  if  thej  had  entered    another  zone.      They  confirm    the 
aeoaracy  of  Josephus,  who  reports  that  the  winter  in  the  plain 
ef  Jericho  resembled  spring,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
ifearing  linen  garments  at  the  same  time  that  the  people  in 
other  parts  of  Judea  were  shivering  in  the  midst  of  snow. 
Bnow,  indeed,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  the  valley.    The 
mean  annual  temperature,  in  the  lower  or  southern  portions,  is 
probably  75°  while  that  of  Cairo,  a  more  southerly  latitude,  is 
only  72^.     Hence,  dates  ripen  earlier  than  in  Egypt.    Indigo, 
which  requires  a  high  temperature,  grows  wild,  and  is  also 
•idtiTated,  the  products  commanding  a  higher  price   than 
Sgy^an  indigo,  being  of  superior  quality.    The  balsam-tree, 
a  tropical  plant,  which  yields  its  medicinal  gum,  now  called  the 
iMlm  of  Mecca,  and  limited  to  Arabia,  once  flourished  in  groves 
■car  Jericho,  and  furnished  the  renowned  balm  of  Gilead. 
The  vegetation  is  still  luxuriant  and  abundant  whenever  there 
is  moisture.    Tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and  tall  reeds  line 
the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  and  in  matiy  places  almost  hide  its 
waters.     But  apart  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  the  surface 
lias  the  aspect  of  a   parched  desert  through  the  months  of 
summer,  owing  to  the  excessive  heat.    During  the  early  part  of 
^ay,  and  in  the  morning,  a  recent  traveller  found  the  tlier- 
tkiometer  standing  at  92*^  Fahr.,  in  the  shade  of  a  clum^  of 
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wild  fig-trees  overhanging  a  copious  spring,  and  close  to  its 
edge. 

The  maritime  plains  are  the  lowlands  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  an  elevation  of  from  1  to  500  feet.  They  are 
narrow  strips  of  land  in  the  north,  where  the  Lebanon  closely 
approaches  the  coast,  but  expand  into  spacious  plains  at  its 
southerly  termination,  as  those  of  Acre,  Sharon,  and  Sephala, 
where  the  more  distant  hills  of  Judea  form  the  inland  boundary. 
This  is  the  warm  region.  The  summer  is  milder,  and  the  har- 
vest later  than  in  the  Qhor,  while  the  winter  is  so  genial  that 
the  orange,  banana,  and  other  delicate  trees  flourish  in  the 
open  air.  At  Tripoli,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  picturesque 
spectacle  is  presented  to  the  European,  of  orange  trees  laden 
with  flowers  and  fruit  beneath  his  windows,  while  the  heights 
of  Lebanon,  in  the  back-ground,  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
The  air  is  moist  and  heavy,  owing  to  the  vapours  brought  by 
the  westerly  winds  from  the  Mediterranean  being  arrested  by 
the  bordering  hills  and  mountains. 

The  table-lands  comprise  the  high  countries  which  precipi- 
tously wall  in  the  Jordan  valley,  anciently  known  as 'the 
mountains  of  Gilead  on  the  eastern  side — the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  on  the  western.  The  latter  and  best 
known  tract  is  continuous  through  the  whole  of  Palestine  from 
north  to  south,  passing  from  a  wooded  and  fertile,  to  a  bare 
and  sterile,  character  in  its  southerly  prolongation,  where  it 
blends  with  the  desert.  The  greatest  breadth  is  about  thirty 
miles.  This  mass  of  table-land  is  intersected  by  deep  valleys, 
and  crowned  with  hilly  ridges,  which  have  echoed  the  voice  of 
prophets,  and  been  the  scenes  of  miracle.  Most  of  the  localities 
of  our  Lord's  life  lie  within  its  limits,  with  the  site  of  kis  death. 
It  attains  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  of  from  3000  to  4000  as  viewed  from  the  lowest  level 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  greatly  surpasses  in  height,  on  this  side,  the 
table-lands  of  Spain  and  Bavaria.  „„  ,^,.  . 

Hill  of  Nazareth  1,237 

Ridge  of  Gilboa 1,800 

£1  Maherka )  c         •»     « ^         i  S  lt598 

Essefla  j  Summits  of  Carmel  .       .     \^*^^ 

Little  Hermon     ......  1,862 

Meant  Tabot  .       »       ...       -      .      \^'^ 

Mount  GeTlivm  V^«*^ 

Mount  otOUvea *^^ 

HiUotBetYi\e\«m        .       .       •       -       *  ^^^ 

g        HiUot  Hebron  • 
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The  climate  is  temperate,  and  approaches  to  that  of  southern 
Europe.  The  summer  heat  due  to  the  latitude  is  moderated  by 
the  elevation  of  the  country,  while  cold  is  rendered,  by  the 
same  cause,  a  decided  element  of  the  winter.  The  mean 
annnal  temperature  of  Jerusalem  nearly  corresponds  with  that 
of  Palermo,  Barcelona,  and  Oporto,  places  situated  from  6^  to 
10**  of  latitude  further  to  the  north. 

Upon  these  elevated  grounds,  the  air  is  commonly  remarkably 
pure  and  transparent,  favouring  the  vivid  reflection  of  light, 
and  the  distinct  perception  of  distant  objects.    The  landscape, 
from  the  foreground  to  the  bounds  of  vision,  is  seen  in  definite 
ontline  and  natural  array,  without  that  apparent  investment 
with  a  blue  or  grey  mist  which  our  vaporous  atmosphere  gives 
to  the  scenery.    Owing  to  the  same  cause,  sound  is  transmitted 
with  singular  precision,  and  the  human  voice  is  clearly  audible 
at  distances  which  seem  extraordinary  to  our  own  experience. 
But  of  course  the  same  effect  transpires  everywhere  under  the 
name  circumstances,  and  has  often  been  noted  in  other  coun- 
tries.    When  Jotham  addressed  to  the  men  of  Shechem  his 
beantiful  apologue  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king,  he  stood  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Gerizim,  his  hearers  being  gathered  in  the 
iralley  at  its  base.*    David  conversed  with  the  people  of  Saul 
firom  the  "  top  of  a  hill  afar  off,  a  great  space  being  between 
them."  t     ^  t^^  Arctic  land  expedition  under  Captain  Back, 
tihe  natives  were  often  seen  conversing  together  at  the  distance 
of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     Lieutenant  Foster, 
who  accompanied  Parry  in  one  of  his  pokir  voyages,  affirms 
that  he  conversed  with  a  man  across  Port  Bowen,  a  distance  of 
abont  a  mile  and  a  quarter.    Mr.  Hough  states,  with  reference 
to  the  Neilgherry  hills  in  southern  India : — "  I  have  heard  the 
natives,  especially  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  the  air 
was  still,  carry  on  conversation  from  one  hill  to  another,  and 
tiiat  apparently  without  any  extraordinary  effort.    They  do  not 
i^ont  in  the  manner  that  strangers  think  necessary,  in  order  to 
be  heard  at  so  great  a  distance,  but  utter  every  syllable  as 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  conversing  face  to  face." 

The  Lebanon,  comprising  its  higher  portions,  is  the  fourth, 

or  cold  region,  whose  towering  summits  are  seen  by  the  mari- 

2»ers  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  sea  around  Cyprus.    It 

^'ttns  in  a  single  chain  along  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  till, 

*  Jadg.  iz.  7.  t  1  Sam.  zztI.  18. 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  it  divides  into  two  greftt 
parallel  ridges,  which  enclose  between  them  the  beaatifnl 
longitudinal  valley,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Coele-Syria,  or 
Hollow  Syna.  The  western  range,  Lebanon  properly  so  called, 
follows  the  coast,  gradually  inclines  towards  it,  and  terminates 
at  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  The  eastern,  or  inland 
range,  Anti-Lebanon,  pursues  the  same  direction  to  the  sources 
of  the  Jordan,  where  it  forms  the  north  portion  of  Palestine, 
and  from  whence  it  is  continued  southwards,  by  the  high  coun- 
tries already  noticed,  which  line  both  sides  the  valley  of  the 
river.  Lebanon  has  the  greatest  general  elevation ;  but  Anti- 
Lebanon  has  the  highest  point. 

TKBT   ABOTB  TBB  8BA.  I 

Jebel  Sanin,  Lebanon 9,^0  ' 

Jebel  Makmel    „ 0,375 

The  Cedars         „  6.200 

Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  Anti-Lebanon  .  .  10,000 
Baalbec,  West  slope  of  „  .  .  .  .  3,700 
DamascoF,  East  slope  of  „             .       .  2,420 

On  crossing  the  mountains  from  Tripoli,  or  Beirout,  to 
Damascus,  the  traveller  passes  warm,  temperate,  and  cold 
zones ;  and  leaves  oranges,  figs,  vines,  roses,  and  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  for  oaks,  aspens,  willows,  firs,  and  cedars,  till,  at 
about  two  hours'  distance  from  the  summit,  utter  barrenness 
prevails.  Maundrel,  in  May,  found  himself  transported  by  the 
journey  from  the  midst  of  summer  to  the  depth  of  winter ;  and 
D'Arrieux,  in  June,  was  glad  to  wrap  his  robes  of  fur  around 
him  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  cedars.  Perpetual  snow 
lies  in  the  crevices  and  crater-like  hollows  of  Jebel  Sanin,  in 
immense  quantities,  forming  a  compact  mass;  and  from  Maj 
to  November,  the  business  of  cutting  it  up  with  hatchets,  and 
conveying  it  to  Beirout,  is  actively  carried  on.  Jebel-esh- 
Sheikh,  the  Hermon  of  the  Scriptures,  also  retains  snow  at  the 
summit  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  in  July,  from 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  saw  all  the  higher  part  invested  with 
that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appearance  which 
deep  snow  only  exhibits.  Its  Arabic  name.  Old  Man's 
Mountain,  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
top  in  summer,  clothed  with  snow,  descending  in  streaks 
to  some  distance,  to  tVve  Vio^^  head  and  beard  of  a  venerable 
sheikh. 

Some  particulav  d^^Um^.^  xvo>«\«^N^^^Y^^^^^%^'^^ 
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phenomena  in  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  conntries,  with  a 
view  to  saored  illustration. 

The  specially  hot  months  are  June,  July,  and  August.  On 
the  lowland  plains,  in  the  pent-up  valleys,  and  over  the  whole 
country,  excepting  the  more  elevated  sites,  the  temperature 
rises  lugh  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  gained  a  moderate  height 
above  the  horizon ;  and  the  solar  glare  becomes  fierce  and  dis- 
tressing with  his  meridian  altitude.  The  statement  respecting 
the  sun  having  risen  with  a  burning  heat,*  expresses  the  phy- 
sical reality ;  and  the  labburers,  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard, 
who  complain  of  having  **  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,"  t  speak  the  language  of  common  experience.  In  a  cave 
near  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  a  sheltered  spot,  the  thermometer,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  E.  D.  CJlarke,  stood  at  100**  on  July  5th,  when, 
on  the  same  day  at  London,  70^  was  its  highest  range.  Fatal 
effects  have  resulted  from  the  careless  exposure  of  the  person 
to  the  fiery  action  of  the  nearly  vertical  orb.  It  was  apparently 
a  ooup-de-soleil,  or  sun-stroke,  producing  inflammatory  fever, 
that  occasioned  the  death  of  the  child  of  the  Shunammite,  when 
with  his  father  in  the  harvest-field.]:  The  crusading  armies, 
strangers  to  this  incident  of  a  southern  climate,  and  neglecting 
precautions,  suffered  much  from  the  flaming  torch  above  them. 
William  of  Tyre  relates,  though  with  obvious  exaggeration, 
that  in  a  battle  fought  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  sun  slew  more  of  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  lY 
than  the  sword.  Instant  death  has  sometimes  occurred  from 
directly  encountering  the  fierce  glance  of  the  day-king.  But 
more  generally  the  frame  is  suddenly  attacked  by  burning 
fever,  which  becomes  fatal  to  its  victim  in  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours.  Even  when  life  is  spared,  positive  idiocy, 
or  liability  to  fits  of  mental  delirium,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
result.  The  Psalmist,  representing  spiritual  by  temporal 
things,  alludes  to  this  visitation,  as  a  well-known  fact,  in  the 
promise :  "  The  Lord  is  thy  shade  on  thy  right  hand :  the  sun 
shall  not  smite  thee  by  day."  § 

Travelling  is  hence  avoided  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when- 
ever practicable,  and  exertion  of  all  kinds  is  suspended.  Saul 
attacked  the  host  of  the  Ammonites  **  in  the  morning  watch, 
and  slew  them  until  the  heat  of  the  da^."\\   lt<^Qi£i^^\\&^^}ckS^ 

•  Jamea  L  11.        f  Jfatt.  xx.  12.        ♦  2  Kmga.  Vv.  \^.       \  ^«^.  «x:^.^> V 

II  1  Sam.  x.i.  \I. 
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victors  to  desist  from  the  parsait,  and  saved  the  vanquished  from 
farther  slaughter.    Abraham,  on  the  plain  of  Mamre,  "  sat  in 
the  tent  door  iu  the  heat  of  the  day."  *    It  enforced  inaction; 
and  he  sought  relief  for  his  feverish  frame,  in  the  glowing 
noon,  where  he  could  enjoy    the  cool  shade  of  his  own  tene- 
ment, avoid  the  sultriness  of  the  interior,  and  take  the  benefit 
of  any  outward  breeze  that  might  be  stirring.    If,  perchance, 
a  journey  is  inevitable  over  one  of  the  great  inland  plains,  or  still 
more  interior  sandy  deserts,  it  is  the  reverse  of  a  pleasurable 
excursion.      Not  a  tree  or    shrub    is  here  for  leagues  and 
leagues  to  offer  the  slightest  shade ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  to 
fan  the  cheek;    while  all  moisture  is  evaporated   from  the 
soil  by  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.    Overhead  is  a  sky  so 
bright,  and  on  every  side  a  light  so  dazzling,  that  the  eye 
cannot  open  nakedly  without  being  painfully  affected.     To  look 
to  the  ground  is  of  little  avail,  for  the  reflection  of  the  light 
and  heat  from  the  yellow  sand,  or  the  pale  grey  calcareous  earth, 
is  nearly  as  oppressive  as  the  glow  above  and  around.    Scarce 
a  word  is  spoken  by  the  wayfarers,  all   being  intent  upon 
accomplishing  the  day's  march,  and  terminating  their  own 
sufferings.     Arabs    sigh,    camels    moan,  the    skin  becomes 
irritable,  and  nought  of  the  landscape  is  observed ;  the  objects 
of  vision  being  restricted  to  an  umbrella  aloft,  a  blue  gauze  veil 
before  the  face,  and  the  glare  of  the  outer  light. 

Labour  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  agricultural,  is 
largely  performed  at  or  before  sunrise,  and  long  after  sunset, 
when  the  fuU-orbed  moon  hangs  her  lamp  aloft  Boaz  win- 
nbwed  his  barley  in  the  threshing-floor  at  night,  f  This  was 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cooler  air  to  perform  the  work,  and  of 
the  breezes  necessary  for  the  operation,  which  begin  to  blow 
at  the  eventide,  and  prevail  more  or  less  to  the  dawn.  Hence 
the  phrase,  **  the  cool  of  the  day,"  %  in  the  narrative  of  the 
interview  in  Paradise  between  our  fallen  parents  and  their 
Maker,  is  literally  the  "wind  of  the  day,"  for  in  tropioal 
countries,  and  those  bordering  on  the  tropics,  a  breeze  Bpria^ 
up  at  sunset.  But  all  field  labour  cannot  be  dispenaed  witii 
in  the  day-time — as  the  tending  of  orchards,  vineyard^  «id 
oliveyards — for  while  the  fruits  are  ripening,  they  ave  JiiWi 
to  be  ravaged  by  beasts  and  birds.  Domestics  aze  tihuWBlfani 
employed,  male  or  female,  to  guard  against  their  iaoqnifili 
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who  are  exposed  by  their  office  to  the  Tivid  eun-beams.  The 
resalting  swarthy  complexion  is  alluded  to  in  the  Canticles : 
'*  Look  not  upon  me  because  I  am  black,  because  the  sun  hath 
looked  upon  me  :  my  mother's  children  were  angry  with  me ; 
they  made  me  keeper  of  the  vineyards."  *  Commonly,  the 
parties  thus  engaged  erect  for  themselves  a  covering  or  shed 
in  the  vineyard,  to  which  they  retreat  as  opportunity  offers. 
These  cabins  are  of  the  frailest  construction,  composed  of  reeds 
and  boughs,  which,  after  having  served  their  purpose,  are 
Buffered  to  be  demolished  by  the  storm-winds  of  the  rainy 
season.  "The  booth  that  the  keeper  maketh"  is,  therefore, 
mentioned  by  Job  as  an  emblem  of  inconstancy,  who  also  illus- 
trates his  own  impatient  longing  for  relief  under  his  afflictions 
by  referring  to  the  field-labourer,  a  servant,  or  bond-slave, 
earnestly  desiring  a  shadow.f  In  hot  climates,  the  shade  of  a 
tree  or  rock  ranks  next  to  water,  as  a  luxury  to  those  who  are  . 
compelled  to  be  abroad  at  high  noon,  whether  merely  journeying 
or  at  task- work.  Europeans  who  have  experienced  the  transi- 
tion from  sun  to  shade  in  such  circumstances,  speak  of  its 
reviving,  effect  upon  the  frame  as  perfect  enjoyment.  Hence, 
"  a  shadow  in  the  day-time  from  the  heat,"  and  *'  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land/'  are  figurative  expressions  for 
extraordinary  benefits. 

While  the  heat  of  the  day  is  at  its  maximum,  or  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  streets  of  towns,  with  the  fields 
and  highways  in  their  neighbourhood,  have  a  very  deserted 
appearance,  business  being  suspended  as  much  as  possible,  and 
repose  sought  by  the  people.     This  is  not  indolent  indulgence, 
but  a  physical  necessity  imposed  by  the  climate,  and  enforced 
by  the  habit  of  rising  early.     **  It  came  to  pass  in  an  eventide 
that  David  arose  from  off  his  bed/'  where  he  had  been  taking 
bis  afternoon  rest,  "  and  walked  upon  the  top  of  the  king's 
bouse."  X    The  fiat-roofed  houses  of  the  orientals,  an  architec- 
tural arrangement  dictated  partly  by  the  climate,  are  pleasant 
places  for  the  inhabitants  to  visit  in  the  cool  declining  day ; 
and  are  constantly  resorted  to  in  order  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
evening  breeze,  either  walking  or  sitting.    There  is  usually  a 
parapet  around  the  edge  of  the  roof,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
falling  over,  an  appendage  which  the  law  of  Moses  expressly 
enjoined  for  the  purpose :  "  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house, 
•  Cant  i.  6.         i  Job  xxvii.  18  :  tU.  2.  »  2  Sam.  zi.  2. 
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then  thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring 
not  blood  upon  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence.''  * 
Frequent  allusion  is  made  by  the  sacred  writers  to  interviews 
between  parties,  and  other  incidents  of  life  transpiring  upon 
the  roofs  of  their  dwellings.  "  Samuel  communed  with  Saul 
upon  the  top  of  the  house."  f  "  On  the  tops  of  their  houses, 
every  one  shall  howl."{  "What  ye  hear  in  the  ear,  that 
preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops."  §  "  Peter  went  up  upon  the 
house-top  to  pray."  ||  Such  sites  are  also  commonly  used  as 
sleeping-places,  so  agreeably  warm  are  the  nights.  The  house- 
holds either  place  their  beds  upon  the  perfectly  open  terraces, 
or  under  tents  and  wicker  coverings  :  "  They  spread  Absalom 
a  tent  upon  the  top  of  the  house."  ^f  Travellers  sleep  without 
inconvenience  on  the  naked  ground ;  and  even  the  silkworms, 
which  cannot  endure  cold,  remain  all  night  upon  the  trees. 

SPRING  AND  AUTUMN. 

Other  periods  of  the  year  now  claim  attention.  During  the 
three  months  preceding  the  specially  hot  season,  March,  April, 
and  May,  and  the  three  following  it,  September,  October,  and 
November,  the  daily  heat  is  very  considerable,  both  on  the 
plains  and  secondary  hills;  and  intense  at  noon,  in  bright 
weather,  in  the  intervals  which  immediately  adjoin  the  mid- 
summer quarter.  But  the  nights  have  a  perceptible  chill, 
particularly  on  the  uplands,  and  are  often  very  cold  in  the 
early  spring  and  advanced  autumn.  Peter,  on  the  night  of 
our  Lord's  betrayal,  a  time  not  far  removed  from  the  vernal 
equinox,  followed  him  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  and 
sat  with  the  servants  by  the  fire  warming,  himself.**  The 
diflbrence  between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  as  great  as  that  between  our  ordinary  winter  night 
and  hottest  summer  day.  Jacob's  experience  during  his 
shepherd  life  in  Mesopotamia — "  in  the  day  the  drought  con- 
sumed me,  and  the  frost  by  night  "ft — is  'lot  unusual  on  the 
highlands  of  Judea.  Van  de  Velde  remarks,  writing  under 
the  date 'of  March  7:  "Following  the  slope  of  the  vale  of 
Samaria,  we  soon  reached  that  of  Shechem.  The  sun  had  not 
yet  risen,  and  the  co\3l  uu^et  VJaa  ^\!A.dA  of  the  mountain-ridge 
was  piercing,    ^ut  in  ipTo^oT\\wi«&^^^^N«x!i^sfe^<»'^^^^ac\sa^ 

H  2  Sam.  xtI.  M.  "  ^«>l  A-i.&V  HH  ^«..-o.^K^. 
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became  more  and  more  sensible,  so  that  at  last  the  shade  of  the 
noble  olive  groves  of  the  vale  of  Shechem  was  welcome.''  The 
strikingly  altered  temperature  of  day  and  night  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  the  unaccUmated,  when  exposed  to  ittf  full  inflaence. 
The  traveller  just  quoted  thus  describes  an  evening  in  spring : 
"  The  sky  had  begun  to  be  overcast,  even  when  we  were  at 
Solomon's  Pools,  and  well  may  I  congratulate  myself  on  being 
so  well  housed,  for  at  this  moment  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow 
is  driving  over'  the  valley,  such  as  would  have  made  our 
remaining  in  the  tent  impossible.  The  cold  is  so  great  that  I 
sit  as  close  as  I  can  to  the  fire  to  warm  my  stifiened  fingers, 
and  fit  them  for  writing.  Just  fancy  our  encountering  so 
severe  a  climate  here  at  the  end  of  March.  Besharah  (the 
host)  has  much  need  to  stop  up  the  wide  crevices  in  his 
cold  small  windows.  The  wind  howls  and  whistles  through 
them  with  a  fearful  din,  and  I  can  hardly  keep  the  candle 
burning,  by  the  light  of  which  I  write."     This  was  at  Hebron. 

THE  WINTER  MONTHS. 

The  phenomena  of  winter — cold,  snow,  ice,  and  hoar-frost — 
are  vigorously  displayed  in  the  Lebanon  through  a  lengthened 
interval,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  being  deeply  snow- 
clad  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  commencement 
of  March.  The  name  of  the  range,  which  signifies  "  white- 
ness," is  referred  by  some  to  its  wintry  garb,  but  may  equally 
as  well  allude  to  its  main  constituent,  a  white  limestone  rock. 
According  to  the  village  mountaineers,  the  far-famed  oedars 
anticipate  the  change  of  seasons ;  they  prepare  to  receive  the 
coming  snow  by  inclining  their  brandies  upwards,  the  better 
to  sustain  its  weight,  resuming  an  horizontal  direction  as  it 
melts  away.  Whether  this  is  altogether  a  fancy,  or  has  any 
foundation  in  fact,  as  an  instance  of  not  uncommon  vegetable 
instinct,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But  the  opinion  is  of 
old  date  with  the  natives,. who  regard  the  trees  with  religions 
reverence,  as  endowed  with  a  faculty  akin  to  intelligence. 
Southey  has  poetically  adopted  the  idea : — 

**  It  was  a  cedar-tree 

That  woke  hiin  from  the  deadly  drowfi]wa» ; 

Its  broad*  round-spreading  branoheft,  ^baatbin  ^^^ 

The  sDOWf  rose  upward  in  a  point  to  ^ 
And  standing  in  their  strangth  i 
DeOed  the  battled  atorm.** 
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"Winter  visits  with  some  severity  the  hill  region  of  Palestine 
in  December,  January,  and  February ;  but  the  sterner  features 
of  the  season  are  not  displayed  in  general  with  persistance, 
the  milder  speedily  alternating  with  them.  The  Psalmist 
doubtless  wrote  the  record  ^m  personal  experience :  "  He 
giveth  snow  like  wool;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes; 
he  casteth  forth  his  ice  (sleet  or  hail)  like  morsels :  who  can 
stand  before  his  cold  ?  **^  The  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of 
£lihu  describes  phenomena  which  had  passed  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer :  "  He  saith  to  the  snow,  Be  thou  upon  the  earth : 
He  sealeth  up  the  hand  of  every  man,  that  all  men  may 
know  his  work."t  This  is  apparently  a  reference  to  the 
suspension  of  labour  out  of  doors  when  the  snow  lies  deep, 
which  affects  as  well  the  habits  of  the  wild  animals :  **  Then 
the  beasts  go  into  dens,  and  remain  in  their  places."!  ^^ 
juxtaposition  with  this  passage  from  a  poetical  book  of 
Scripture,  we  may  place  another  from  one  of  the  historical. 
Thus  the  statement  occurs  that  Benaiah,  one  of  David's 
captains,  "  slew  a  lion  in  a  pit  in  a  snowy  day.''§  Probably  a 
cave  is  meant,  in  which  the  man  took  refuge  from  the  driving 
snow,  which  happened  to  be  the  den  of  the  wild  beast,  then 
lying  in  his  lair.  The  mention  of  the  day  being  snowy  seems 
quite  incidental,  and  of  no  moment,  yet  a  snowy  day  is  very 
uncomnion  in  Palestine,  as  it  chiefly  falls  in  the  night. 

Job,  though  a  dweller  in  the  more  southern  land  of  Edom, 
bordering  on  the  hot  deserts  of  Arabia  Petreea,  was  no  stranger 
to  the  ordinary  features  of  winter.  Hence,  in  the  sublime 
address  of  the  Almighty,  he  is  interrogated  respecting  its 
objects,  with  which  his  senses  were  familiar,  while  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  principles  of  causation :  "  Hast  thou 
entered  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow  ?  Out  of  whose  womb 
came  the  ice?  and  the  hoary  ftrost  of  heaven,  who  hath 
gendered  it  ?  The  waters  are  bid  as  with  a  stone,  and  the  face 
of  the  deep  is  frozen."||  He  did  not,  and  could  not,  understand 
the  treasures  of  the  snow  as  science  now  does — ^its  namerous 
and  beautiful  diversities  of  crystallization  developed  by  the 
microscope — ^its  fertilising  effect  upon  the  soil  declared  by 
chemistry — or  the  protection  it  affords  to  the  bulbs  and  roots 
of  plants  from  killing  cold,  as  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of 

•  Psa.  cxlvll.  16,  n .  ^  XtJ^  xix^.  ^^  1 .  X  IMd.  d. 
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heat,  keeping  them  of  an  equable  temperatare  beneath  its 
unspotted  blanket.  Bat  he  knew  the  material  from  sensible 
observation  of  it,  perhaps  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  and  seems 
to  haTe  entertained  the  popular  notion,  current  in  antiquity, 
respecting  its  value  as  a  means  of  purification.  This  was 
founded  upon  its  whiteness  and  purity.  Hence  the  remark : 
"  If  I  wash  myself  with  snow-water,  and  make  my  hands  never 
so  clean.***  The  employment  of  the  snow  to  cool  beverages  in 
the  hot  season,  wherever  it  oould  be  obtained,  was  common 
among  the  orientals  in  very  early  times,  as  at  present.  There- 
fore, the  messenger  who  faithfully  fulfils  his  mission,  is  said  to 
be  as  refireshing  to  the  souls  of  his  masters  **  as  the  cold  of 
snow  in  the  time  of  harvesff 

It  is  not  till  the  beginning  of  December  that  the  trees  lose 
their  foliage ;  and  the  month  is  drawing  to  a  close  before  the 
vigour  of  winter  is  ordinarily  felt.  At  Jerusalem  thin  ice  is 
sometimes  formed  for  one  or  two  days  upon  the  pools ;  but  the 
frost  never  bites  the  ground.  Snow  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
so  is  more  common,  but  it  does  not  usually  lie  long.  Skinner 
found  the  heights  about  Nazareth,  with  the  houses  in  the 
town,  covered  with  it,  and  large  heaps  were  piled  up  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  convent  at  which  he  alighted.  The  next 
day  it  was  difficult  to  move  about  the  streets,  for  a  thaw  had 
commenced.  On  quitting  the  place,  dazzling  snow  met  his 
view  on  all  sides,  and  Mount  Tabor  was  thickly  clothed. 
Scholze  reports  an  instance  of  two  young  men  being  frozen  to 
death  at  Nazareth.  Beyond  the  Jordan,  on  the  hills  of  Gilead« 
the  highest  within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Landt  the  winter 
displays  the  greatest  intensity.  Buckingham,  on  the  summit 
of  Jebel  es-Szalt,  found  the  cold  excessive,  and  the  snow  com- 
pletely hardened  by  the  frost.  In  the  town  of  Szalt,  the 
streets  were  nearly  choked  up,  and  it  lay  in  thick  masses  upon 
the  terraces  of  the  houses,  which,  rising  one  above  another  on 
the  aide  of  the  hill,  presented  a  singular  appearance.  Ail  tiie 
inhabitants  were  weaving  sheep-skin  jackets^  with  the 
tamed  inwards.  This  inclemency  lasted  during  thm 
of  his  stay,  nearly  a  week.  The  frost  was  so  fev«r» 
that  in  the  chamber  he  oocnpied,  the  water  in  the 
coated  with  ice. 

But  in  tropical  latitodes,  and'fhoie  h 
•Jobix.30.  i 
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the  natural  year  is  not  so  distinctly  divided  iuto  our  four 
seasons,  with  which  we  are  familiar — summer  and  winter,  spring 
and  autumn — as  into  two  seasons,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  fall  and  the  suspension  of  rain.  These  periods 
vary  in  their  length  in  different  countries.  In  Palestine  gene- 
rally the  period  of  cessation  extends  from  the  early  part  of 
May  to  the  close  of  August,  and  showers  are  rare  in  September. 
Kain  in  harvest — the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June — waa 
wholly  incomprehensible  to  a  Hebrew,  as  much  so  as  snow  in 
summer.*  It  once  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  wheat-gathering, 
but  this  was  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Samuel,  and  was 
plainly  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  supernatural  event,  for  it 
inspired  them  with  fear  and  religious  reverence.f  During  the 
rainless  interval,  which  coincides  with  the  period  of  great  heat, 
the  mornings  break  without  clouds.  The  days  pass  away 
without  them,  except  some  of  the  wisp-like  and  feathery,  or. 
soft  and  fleecy  description.  A  few  cirri  occasionally  spread 
their  delicate  filaments  aloft  at  nooU)  feebly  and  transiently 
intercepting  the  sun's  rays,  but  not  diminishing  the  greatness 
of  his  glory.  Small  flocculent  masses  also  form,  but  are  more 
common  at  night,  appearing  when  the  moon  is  present-- 

"  The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest." 

Towards  the  middle  of  August  larger  and  denser  masses  may 
be  seen  drifting  from  the  south-west,  but  without  bringing 
rain.  These  are  the  Nile  clouds,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
cause,  the  inundation  of  Egypt  by  the  Nile. 

The  combined  influence  of  heat  and  drought  rapidly  produces 

an  extraordinary  change  in  the  face  of  nature.    Fertility  and 

pleasantness  are  followed  by  aridity  and  desolation,  except  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  permanent  streams  and  springs.  *'  Bashan 

languisheth,  and  Carmel.''    This  is  not  a  departure  from  the 

ordinary  course  of  events,  but  an  annual  incident.      Every 

flower  fades  upon  the  unwatered  plains  and  hills,  every  green 

thing  vanishes,  and  the  signs  of  verdure  disappear  from  the 

soil.  With  us,  the  grass  of  the  field  is  fresh  in  spring,  luxuriant 

in  summer,  becoming  withered  and  pale  in  the  autumn.    Bat 

still  in  all  circumstances  there  is  grass,  because  the  variations 

of  rain  and  sunshine  exist  throughout  the  whole  year.    But 

apart  from  natuial  ot   artificial  irrigation,   the  spontaneous 

•  Prov.  xjw\.  V.  *t\  ^MBx-il.  \\  ^>s^ 
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herbage  of  Palestine  is  soon  shrivelled  and  reduced  to  dust  by 
the  summer  drought  and  heat,  till  the  general  surface  has  lost 
every  semblance  of  vegetable  life,  and  assumes  the  aspect  of  a 
dingy  copper-coloured  desert.  The  only  verdant  objects 
remaining  are  the  scattered  fruit-trees,  occcusional  vineyards, 
and  fields  of  millet,  which  experience  the  care  of  man.  In  the 
midst  of  the  wide-spread  aridness,  the  deep  green  of  the  broad 
fig-leaves  and  of  the  millet  fields  is  peculiarly  delightful  to 
the  eye.  The  foliage  of  the  olive,  with  its  dull  greyish  hue, 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  verdure.  There  are  occasionally 
heavy  dews  at  night,  but,  though  refreshing,  they  have  little 
effect  upon  the  landscape,  and  are  most  abundant  in  spring 
and  autumn. 

Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  permanent  rivers 
diminish  largely  in  their  volume;  the  secondary  streams 
become  insignificant  rills,  or  fail  altogether ;  "  the  brook 
decayeth  and  drieth  up.''*  Hence  Job  compares  his  brethren, 
from  whom  he  expected  comfort  and  encountered  reproach,  to 
the  perishable  water-courses.  "  As  the  stream  of  brooks  they 
pass  away.  What  time  they  wax  warm,  they  vanish ;  when 
it  is  hot,  they  are  consumed  out  of  their  place.  The  paths  of 
their  way  are  turned  aside ;  they  go  to  nothing,  and  perish.''t 
The  drying  up  of  the  rivulets  is  a  distressing  event  to  the 
faint  and  thirsty  traveller,  who  has  expected  to  find  water 
still  in  the  channels.  To  the  anxiety  and  dejection  of  a  caravan 
in  these  circumstances,  the  subsequent  passage  refers : 

**  The  companies  of  Tema  anziotuly  look ; 
The  carayans  of  Sheba  eagerly  expect  Uiem. 
They  are  ashamed  because  of  their  confldenoe, 
They  come  hither  and  are  confounded,  "i 

These  statements  will  not  be  deemed  at  variance  with  ancient 
and  inspired  references  to  the  goodliness  of  the  land,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  teeming  and  vigorous  population  of 
former  times  is  now  wanting,  whose  careful  industry  con- 
structed dams  and  reservoirs  to  preserve  an  adequate  supply 
of  water  through  the  summer,  and  thus  remedied  what  was 
defective  in  the  natural  irrigation  by  artificial  means. 

The  season  in  which  rain  may  be  expected,  and  when  it  falls 
at  intervals  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  embraces  more  than 
half  the  year,  extending  from  about  the  autumnal  equinox  to  a 

•  Job  xiy.  11.  t  Ibid.  vl.  15, 17, 18.  t  Ibid.  19,  20. 
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month  or  six  weeks  after  the  vernal.  The  autumnal  rains  are 
the  "  first "  or  "  former "  rains  of  Scripture ;  the  vernal  are 
the  **  latter."*  They  are  so  called,  probably,  in  relation  to  the 
order  of  agricultural  operations.  The  showers  of  autumn  do 
not  commence  suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  and  giyc-opportunity 
for  the  husbandman  to  sow  his  wheat  and  barley,  while  the 
showers  of  spring  continue  to  re&esh  and  forward  both  tiie 
ripening  and  the  vernal  products  of  the  field.  Prominence  is 
given  to  rain  falling  at  the  two  periods,  because  of  its  import- 
ance to  the  agriculturist.  But  the  whole  interval  from  the  one 
to  the  other  is  the  rainy  season,  and  has  no  regularly  recurring 
term  of  prolonged  fair  weather.  If  drought  rapidly  prodaoes 
a  marked  effect  in  the  aspect  of  the  landscape,  so  does  the 
rain.  "  Only  a  few  days  ago,"  says  Van  de  Velde,  "  all  seemed 
scorched  and  calcined  by  the  burning  sun  of  the  dry  season. 
Yellow  and  greyish  white  were  the  painful  colours  your  eye 
rested  upon  everywhere.  Mountains  and  valleys,  houses  and 
fields,  had  all  the  same  withered  hue.  The  sky  was  of  a  deep 
blue  ;  the  heat  oppressive.  But  now  it  flows  from  the  west; 
clouds  have  arisen  from  the  sea,  and  have  descended  in  torrents 
of  rain.  Nature  seems  to  have  undergone  a  complete  change." 
Especially  after  the  winter,  the  rains  combine  vnth  the  daily 
accelerating  heat  to  force  vegetation.  The  young  grass  covers 
the  plains  and  meadows  with  a  carpet  of  the  liveliest  verdure; 
wild  anemones,  ranunculuses,  verbenas,  and  other  flowering 
plants,  exhibit  their  varied  colours  by  the  wayside,  in  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  by  the  renewed  rivulets ;  tail  thistles,  with 
gorgeous  purple  hues,  rise  up  on  every  hand ;  the  hawthorn 
and  jasmine  put  on  their  blossoms;  the  myrtle  and  laurel 
temper  their  dark  winter  green  with  leaflets  of  a  lighter  hue; 
the  fir-trees  powerfully  exhale  their  resinous  particles ;  and 
the  so-called  juniper  bushes,  with  their  slim,  feathery  stalks, 
exhibit  their  clusters  of  pendent  white  and  yellow-coloured 
flowers,  perfuming  the  air  with  balsamic  odours. 

The  rain,  like  the  snow,  chiefly  descends  at  night,  though 
heavy  showers  by  day  are  frequent,  and  days  entirely  rainy 
not  unusual.  Hence,  **  a  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy 
day,"f  is  used  to  illustrate  the  pertinacity  of  a  contentious 
woman.  Though  the  showers  are  not  so  vehement  and  ample 
as  those  which  f a\\  on  thfi  VBiikda  of  the  Orinoco,  the  banks  of 
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Remark :  **  When  ye  seie  a  clood  rise  oat  of  the  west,  straight- 
way ye  say,  •There  eometh  a  shower/  and  so  it  is."*  In 
autamn,  at  the  commenoement  of  the  rainy  season*  the  westerly 
winds  hlow  for  two  or  three  days  together,  falling  in  the 
ni^t.  Then,  yeering  round  to  the  north,  seTeral  days  of 
bright  fair  weather  succeed.  The  north  wind  is  dry  and 
sharp,  sweeping  over  land  instead  of  water,  and  bearing  along 
with  it  the  cool  temperature  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  ^*  The 
north  wind  driveth  away  rain.'^f  .*'Cold  eometh  out  of  the 
north."}  The  south  wind  is  hot,  often  intensely  oppressive, 
bringing  the  fiery  temperature  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 
*'  When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say,  *  There  will  be 
heat ; '  and  it  eometh  to  pa8s."§ 

The  sultry  breath  of  the  south  is  felt  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  immediately  raises  the  temperature  com- 
mon to  the  season,  being  comparable,  when  strong,  to  the  heat 
of  an  oven.  It  is  seldom  continnons  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days  at  the  utmost,  and  more  generally  terminates  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Nor  are  the  times  of  its  visitation 
numerous  in  the  year ;  and  beyond  the  northern  portions  of 
Palestine,  entire  years  pass  away  without  the  experience  of  it. 
The  wind  is  accompanied  with  a  thick  haze  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  which  completely  dims  the  Tault  of  heaven,  obscures 
the  outlines  of  contiguous  objects,  and  binders  the  perception 
of  the  distant.  Vegetable  nature  and  the  human  constitution 
suffer  from  its  influence,  especially  in  summer,  when  its 
temperature  is  most  fiery.  Any  green  thing  that  may  have 
been  spared  by  the  ordinary  heat  and  drought  is  instantly 
blasted.  This  scorching  breeze  is  intended,  when  of  the  flower 
of  the  field  it  is  said,  "  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more."||  Though 
all  constitutions  are  not  equally  sensible  to  its  effects,  yet  more 
or  less  the  frame  becomes  feverish,  the  skin  is  parched,  thirst 
is  urgent,  strength  is  psralysed,  and  a  debilitating  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  mind,  which  a  traveller  expressively 
describes  as  a  feeling  of  "  good-for-nothingness."  In  Italy, 
from  the  days  of  Horace,  the  Sirocco,  or  south  wind  of  the 
country,  charged  with  the  heat  at  Africa,  has  been  celebrated 
by  writers  fmr  its  mind-oppressing  cbaxafi^/n.     TVv^  l\A.VvuDAk 

•  Lake  xii.  54.  t  Pror.  xxv.  ».  X  lo\»  -waVCv  'k. 

i  Lake  xft.  35.  \\    Vwt.  ^^.  \^. 
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at  the  bathing-place  of  the  pilgrims ;  but  fatal  accidents  have 
befel  the  devotees  during  their  ablutions  in  spring.  '*  While  1 
was  looking  on/'  says  Mr.  Hardy, "  a  Bussian  and  a  Greek 
were  overpowered  by  the  current,  and  as  neither  of  them 
could  swim,  they  clung  to  each  other,  and  were  soon  under 
water.  The  Russian  was  entangled  among  the  roots  of  trees, 
aind  rose  to  the  surface ;  but  though  he  seized  some  overhanging 
branches,  with  the  grasp  of  a  perishing  man,  the  current  was 
too  strong,  and  he  was  again  carried  away  by  the  stream.  He 
was,  however,  saved  at  some  distance  lower  down,  but  the  Greek 
was  never  seen  after  he  first  sunk." 

The  destruction  of  houses  by  rain  and  flood  is  a  common 
occurrence.  Almost  all  those  in  the  villages,  and  the  majority 
in  the  towns,  are  composed  of  mud  or  clay  dried  in  the  son. 
This  is  mixed  with  loose  stones  to  form  the  walls,  and  simply 
laid  over  branches  of  trees  for  the  roofs.  Such  dwellings 
cannot  obviously  endure  continued  wet,  whether  the  attack  of 
an.  inundation,  or  of  heavy  rains.  .  The  saturated  materials 
give  way,  the  foundations  are  sapped,  and  the  house  falls  to 
pieces.  Travellers  speak  of  the  desolation  of  half  a  village  in 
the  rainy  season  as  an  incident  by  no  means  uncommon.  Sac- 
cessive  snows,  followed  by  successive  thaws,  produce  the  same 
devastation.  "  The  night,"  says  Van  de  Velde,  after  sleeping 
in  one  of  these  penetrable  buildings,  "  would  have  been  peace- 
ful enough  had  it  not  been  for  the  rain',  which,  falling  in  heavy 
torrents,  made  its  way  to  our  resting-places,  and  occasioned  a 
general  disturbance,  as  the  cold  drops  woke  us  up,  and  obliged 
us  to  quit  our  couches."  An  overflowing  shower  and  a  fallen 
wall  are  associated  as  cause  and  eflect  by  the  prophet.*  The 
saying  of  our  Lord,  "  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it 
fell,"t  alludes  to  an  event  of  real  life  in  the  country.  So  does 
the  comparison  made  of  the  perishable  human  body,  **  the 
soul's  dark  cottage,"  to  a  house  of  clay,  liable  to  be  crushed 
as  the  moth.;): 

The  rain-fall  is  somewhat  partial  and  fluctuating.   It  varies  in 

quantity  in  different  years,  and  in  different  districts.  Sometimes, 

though  happily  the  e\eiv\.  \&  x^x^^itv  one  igart  of  the  country  the 

spring  rains,  upon.  ^Yach  >i)tift  \i"ax'^t«^.  ^e^^A^^^x'^  «\i^'et  ^Wl^ 

intermitted,  or  too  ie^Ue  to  >afe  oi  ««t^^  ^  ^^  ^t^^ji^^^^^Ns^ 
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temark :  **  When  ye  see  a  dond  rise  oat  of  the  west,  straight- 
way ye  say,  'There  eometh  a  shower/  and  so  it  is/'*  In 
autamn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season*  the  westerly 
winds  hlow  for  two  or  three  days  together,  fUling  in  the 
nig^t.  Then,  yeering  round  to  the  north,  scTcral  days  of 
bright  fair  weather  sacceed.  The  north  wind  is  dry  and 
sharp,  sweeping  over  land  instead  of  water,  and  bearing  along 
with  it  the  cool  temperature  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  "  The 
north  wind  driveth  away  rain/'f  ."Cold  eometh  out  of  the 
north."}  The  south  wind  is  hot,  often  intensely  oppressive, 
bringing  the  fiery  temperature  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 
"  When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say,  *  There  will  be 
heat ; '  and  it  eometh  to  pa8s.''§ 

The  sultry  breath  of  the  south  is  felt  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  immediately  raises  the  temperature  com- 
mon to  the  season,  being  comparable,  when  strong,  to  the  heat 
of  an  oven.  It  is  seldom  continuous  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days  at  the  utmost,  and  more  generally  terminates  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Nor  are  the  times  of  its  visitation 
numerous  in  the  year ;  and  beyond  the  northern  portions  of 
Palestine,  entire  years  pass  away  without  the  experience  of  it. 
The  wind  is  accompanied  with  a  thick  haze  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  which  completely  dims  the  vault  of  heaven,  obscures 
the  outlines  of  contiguous  objects,  and  hinders  the  perception 
of  the  distant.  Vegetable  nature  and  the  human  constitution 
suffer  from  its  influence,  especially  in  summer,  when  its 
temperature  is  most  fiery.  Any  green  thing  that  may  have 
been  spared  by  the  ordinary  heat  and  drought  is  instantly 
blasted.  This  scorching  breeze  is  intended,  when  of  the  flower 
of  the  field  it  is  said,  "  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more."||  Though 
all  constitutions  are  not  equally  sensible  to  its  effects,  yet  more 
or  less  the  frame  becomes  feverish,  the  skin  is  parched,  thirst 
is  urgent,  strength  is  paralysed,  and  a  debilitating  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  mind,  which  a  traveller  expressively 
describes  as  a  feeling  of  "  good-for-nothingness."  In  Italy, 
from  the  days  of  Horace,  the  Sirocco,  or  south  wind  of  the 
eonntry,  charged  with  the  heat  of  Africa,  has  been  celebrated 
by   writers  for  its  mind-oppressing  c\iaTaA\£T.     T(n&  Wst^^Kb!^ 

•  Luke  xii.  54.  +  Prov.  xxy.  23.  \  ^oX^-msxsVcv  ^. 
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Ab  like  a  sheet  of  molten  lead. 

The  earth  iras  burning  to  the  tread 

Of  thousands  weak  and  famished  I 

The  peasant  in  his  homely  oot 

Sat  wailing  o'er  his  hapless  lot; 

Ih  accents  shrill  the  maidens  moaned, 

And  iMttvily  the  old  men  groan 'd ; 

The  mother,  at  the  infant's  cry, 

Shrieked  out  a  tnmtit  loUaby ; 

The  bread  had  perished— woe  betide 

King,  qaeen,  prince,  peasant,  lover,  bride ! 

There  is  no  calling  now  for  wine  ; 

For  common  drink  the  people  pine. 

No  minstrels  at  Samaria's  gate, 

With  ready  harps  attendant  wait. 

To  wake  the  song,  lead  forth  the  dance, 

Life's  cares  to  wile,  its  joys  enhance. 

Where  are  the  reveU^e,  whose  feet 

Once  gaily  trod  the  merry  street? 

Dead— dying— living  but  to  show 

That  sin's  sure  curse  is  life  in  woe. 

In  every  valley,  on  each  hill. 

On  every  plain,  by  every  riU, 

Where  Amitful  plants  had  once  been  trained. 

Now  Desolation  sovereign  reigned. 

As  if  some  fierce  l^moom  for  e'er 

Had  rioted  and  gambolled  there ! 

The  incident  with  which  the  tremendoas  dispensation  dosed— 
the  appearance  of  a  diminative  cload  to  seaward,  as  observed 
from  the  top  of  Carmely  which  rapidly  enlarged,  till  the  whole 
sky  was  obscured  and  abundsint  rain  descended — ^is  in  harmony 
with  the  current  operations  of  nature  in  the  locality.  After 
prolonged  fair  weather  on  the  coast,  upon  westerly  winds 
arising,  the  vapours  they  bring  from  the  sea  are  arrested  by 
the  chain  of  Lebanon,  and  suddenly  start  into  visibility  upon 
being  condensed  by  the  cold  of  its  summits.  The  cloud  first 
formed  is  often  only  a  speck,  but  expands  as  the  arrested 
vapours  accumulate,  till  the  bright  blue  vault  of  heaven  is 
completely  veiled;  and  in  a  very  brief  interval,  there  is  a 
change  from  the  clear  shining  of  the  sun  to  copious  precipita- 
tion. 

WINDS  AND  STORMS. 

The  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  so  variable  with  us,  partake 
largely  of  the  periodic  character  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countrieB,  the  same  winds  being  expected  with  some  degree 
of  confidence  to  \Ao77  «l1  \}Ek&  VAxa^  >asi^  ^^^  ^^^aoas.    Thii 
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eiiodioal  successioli,  completing  the  round  of  the  compass  in 
le  year,  is  referred  to  by  the  Preacher :  "  The  wind  goeth 
>ward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north;  it 
rhirleth  about  continually,  and  the  wind  return eth  again 
Bcording  to  his  circuits/'  * 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  land  and  sea-breeses 
iterchange  diurnally  with  tolerable  regularity.  After  sunset, 
wind  begins  to  blow  from  the  land,  and  continues  through 
le  night;  after  sunrise,  a  breeze  springs  up  from  the  sea, 
nd  is  felt  through  the  day,  tempering  its  heat.  The  inequality 
f  the  solar  action  on  the  land  and  water,  together  with  the 
endency  of  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  an  uniform  density, 
1  the  cause  of  these  periodically  shifting  currents,  which  are 
lost  sensible  within  the  tropics,  and  on  the  coasts  of  tropical 
lands.  During  the  day  the  land  acquires  a  temperature 
igher  than  that  of  the  ocean ;  the  air  over  it  is  therefore 
urified,  and  ascends ;  and  the  cooler  air  from  the  sea  glides 
u  At  night,  the  land  rapidly  cools,  while  the  sea  retains  a 
early  equal  temperature,  in  consequence  of  which  the  cooler 
nd  heavier  land  air  displaces  the  less  dense  or  lighter  air  over 
le  water,  and  a  breeze  from  the  shore  is  created. 

The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Etesian,  "  annual,**  to  stormy 
nd  boisterous  gales  from  the  north-east,  experienced  in  the 
[editerranean  towards  the  close  of  summer,  or  about  the  time 
r  the  autumnal  equinox.  Fishermen  now  designate  the 
sason  of  this  prevalence  by  the  term  Meltem,  a  supposed 
nrruption  of  mat  temps,  in  allusion  to  the  fury  of  these  storm- 
'inds,  and  the  danger  to  which  their  small  craft  is  exposed 
-om  them.  They  are  also  called  Levanters,  from  being 
jecially  common  and  violent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
[editerranean,  or  the  Levant.  In  summer,  the  great  African 
esert,  entirely  deprived  of  water,  and  composed  of  sands  and 
ints,  becomes  intensely  hot  under  the  influence  of  an  almost 
srtical  sun.  The  heated  air  ascends  with  great  rapidity, 
id  currents  are  created  from  the  colder  atmosphere  of  the 
3rth,  especially  of  the  north-east,  where  the  lofty  highlands 
'  Western  Asia  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The  winds  thus 
jcasioned  are  typhoons,  which  furiously  sweep  over  sea  and 
lore.  Allusion  is  frequently  made  in  Scripture  to  their 
uiger    to  the    navigator.      "Thou   breakest    the   ships  of 

•  Eoeles.  i.  6. 
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Tarshish  "with  an  east  wind.''*  **  I  will  scatter  them  as  witJi 
an  east  wind  before  the  enemy ."f  Of  Tjrre,  whose  ent«> 
prising  merchants  were  the  great  seamen  of  antiquity,  it  is 
said,  "  Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into  great  waters ;  the 
east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in  the  midst  of  the  seas."}  It  was 
probably  a  Levanter  that  overtook  the  recreant  Jonah  on  his 
voyage  from  Joppa  to  Tarshish,  and  involved  the  mariners  in 
peril.  It  certainly  led  to  the  shipwreck  of  Paul,  when  sailing 
from  Cesarea  to  Italy.  A  tempestuous  wind,  "  called  Euroclj- 
don,"  that  is,  a  north-east  wind,  caused  the  disaster.§  The 
voyage  must  have  commenced  towards  the  close  of  August,  or 
early  in  September;  and  might  have  been  completed  before 
the  stormy  season  arrived,  but  for  unexpected  delays.  Before 
leaving  Crete,  it  is  mentioned  that,  owing  to  much  time 
having  been  lost,  "  the  fast  was  now  already  past."  This  the 
Jews  observed  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  which  fell  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  or  about  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  equinox.  At  this  period,  the  Etesian  gales  might  be 
expected,  and  hence  the  remark  that  "  sailing  was  now 
dangerous."  According  to  Philo,  no  prudent  man  thought  of 
putting  to  sea  after  this  season  of  the  year.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  considered  the  period  of  safe  navigation  as  closing  in 
October.  It  was  not  on  account  of  the  storms  merely  that 
ancient  mariners  dreaded  being  out  upon  the  deep  later,  but 
because  the  rains  prevailed,  and  the  clouds  obscured  the  sun 
by  day  and  the  stars  by  night,  on  which  they  were  so 
dependent  for  the  direction  of  their  course.  Through  three 
sunless  days  and  starless  nights,  the  Roman  poet  pictures  the 
skilful  pilot  of  ^neas  as  beating  about  in  the  Mediterranean, 
uncertain  of  his  position.  Paul  and  his  companions  were  in 
parallel  circumstances  during  the  storm,  neither  sun  nor 
stars  appearing  for  several  days. 

Winds  are  distinguished  by  physical  properties  derived  from 
the  regions  from  which  they  proceed,  as  moist  or  dry,  cold  or 
hot.  The  west  and  south-west  vdnds  in  Palestine,  blowing 
from  the  Mediterranean,  are  charged  vtith  the  moisture  evapo- 
rated from  its  surface,  and  bring  the  showers  which  fertilise 
the  hills  and  vaWe^s.  T\i«  ^T«.h«^  therefore,  call  them  the 
"  fathers  of  tlie  TWi»r     M.  ^eraaaXam,  ^\tt  \«st^  ^\s£til&  the 
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temark :  '*  When  ye  see  a  dond  rise  oat  of  the  west,  straight- 
way ye  say,  *  There  eometh  a  shower/  and  so  it  is/'*  In 
automn,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season*  the  westerly 
winds  hlow  for  two  or  three  days  together,  falling  in  the 
nig^t.  Then,  veering  round  to  the  north,  seyeral  days  of 
bright  fair  weather  sacceed.  The  north  wind  is  dry  and 
sharp,  sweeping  over  land  instead  of  water,  and  bearing  along 
with  it  the  cool  temperature  of  the  heights  of  Lebanon.  "  The 
north  wind  drive th  away  rain."t  .**  Cold  eometh  out  of  the 
north."}  The  south  wind  is  hot,  often  intensely  oppressive, 
bringing  the  fiery  temperature  of  the  Arabian  deserts. 
"  When  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say,  *  There  will  be 
heat ; '  and  it  eometh  to  pa8s."§ 

The  sultry  breath  of  the  south  is  felt  in  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  and  immediately  raises  the  temperature  com- 
mon to  the  season,  being  comparable,  when  strong,  to  the  heat 
of  an  oven.  It  is  seldom  continuous  for  more  than  one  or  two 
days  at  the  utmost,  and  more  generally  terminates  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Nor  are  the  times  of  its  visitation 
numerous  in  the  year ;  and  beyond  the  northern  portions  of 
Palestine,  entire  years  pass  away  without  the  experience  of  it. 
The  wind  is  accompanied  with  a  thick  haze  of  a  bluish-grey 
colour,  which  completely  dims  the  vault  of  heaven,  obscures 
the  outlines  of  contiguous  objects,  and  hinders  the  perception 
of  the  distant.  Vegetable  nature  and  the  human  constitution 
suffer  from  its  influence,  especially  in  summer,  when  its 
temperature  is  most  fiery.  Any  green  thing  that  may  have 
been  spared  by  the  ordinary  heat  and  drought  is  instantly 
blasted.  This  scorching  breeze  is  intended,  when  of  the  flower 
of  the  field  it  is  said,  "  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and  it  is 
gone,  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more."||  Though 
all  constitutions  are  not  equally  sensible  to  its  effects,  yet  more 
or  less  the  frame  becomes  feverish,  the  skin  is  parched,  thirst 
is  urgent,  strength  is  paralysed,  and  a  debilitating  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  mind,  which  a  traveller  expressively 
describes  as  a  feeling  of  "  good-for-nothingness.''  In  Italy, 
from  the  days  of  Horace,  the  Sirocco,  or  south  wind  of  the 
eoantry,  charged  with  the  heat  of  Africa,  has  been  celebrated 
bj   writers  for  its  mind-oppressing  cliaxac^ftT.     Tcv^  WxiSccwsA 
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hate  a  proverb  about  a  stupid  book,  Era  scritto  in  tempo  del 
sirocco — "  It  was  written  in  the  time  of  the  sirocco."  In  Spain, 
the  same  wind,  called  the  Solano,  is  experienced  in  a  modified 
form.  The  Spaniards  have  likewise  their  proverb,  that  no 
animals  but  a  pig  or  an  Englishman  are  insensible  to  the 
solano ;  and  they  add,  No  rogar  alguna  gracia  en  tiempo  de 
sglano — "Bo  not  ask  a  favour  in  the  time  of  the  solano,'' 
alluding  to  the  ill  humour  it  provokes. 

A  Sunday  in  May,  1852,  which  Van  de  Velde  spent  in  a 
village  near  Shechem,  is  thus  described :  "  When  the  sun  rose, 
the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a  peculiar  ash-coloured  vapour, 
always  produced  by  the  sirocco.  Soon  the  temperature  in  my 
tent  became  insufferable.  Outside,  in  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  it  was  worse.  There  was  something  suffocating  in  the 
air,  which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  breathe,  and  which 
seemed  to  quench  every  energy.  I  cannot  compare  this  feeling 
with  anything  we  ever  experience  in  our  northern  lands.  I 
took  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  an  olive  garden,  a  little 
higher  up  the  mountain,  but  even  then  I  could  only  escape 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  not  from  the  suffocating  sirocco.  I 
sat  down  under  a  tree,  but  felt  quite  powerless.  The  best  way 
I  found  was  to  lie  flat  on  the  furrows  of  the  newly  ploughed 
ground.  There  I  remained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
panting  for  air,  and  yet  not  finding  the  air  my  lungs  required. 
It  was  a  day  of  much  suffering,  for  the  sirocco,  besides  all  its 
other  effects,  has  this,  that  it  depresses  the  mind  with  a 
feeling  of  complete  exhaustion.  My  body  glowing  from  ex- 
ternal and  internal  oppressive  heat,  my  mind  dejected  and 
deprived  of  all  energy — this  was  the  condition  in  which  I  spent 
that  whole  day." 

The  traveller  the  next  day  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Matters  waxed  worse  in  that  sunk  and  close  region. 
"  The  further,"  says  he,  "  we  came  down,  the  more  a  fiery  wind 
from  the  Ghor  met  us  right  in  the  face.  What  I  suffered  when 
down  in  the  valley,  from  the  insupportable  heat,  I  shoold  in 
vain  try  to  describe.  Suppose  you  stood  before  a  glowing  fire, 
and  were  forced  to  have  your  face  turned  to  it  for  some  time  in 
continuance,  would  you  not  find  this  intolerable  after  a  few 
minutes  ?  Suppose,  nevertheless,  that  it  were  impossible  for 
you  to  go  back  from  tVie  ^low^  cannot  you  imagine  how  the 
sweat  would  run  down  "jwa  ^wj  ^^€&&^  M  ^^^rj  ^casysiAnt 
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it  becomes  more  intolerable  ;  bnt  still,  remove  from  the  spot 
you  cannot.  Yon  are,  as  it  were,  firmly  fixed  before  the  fire ! 
Well,  then,  snch  was  my  feeling  when  descending  into  the 
Ghor.  The  air  itself  seemed  to  be  fire.  I  was  obliged,  every 
now  and  then,  to  turn  my  head  away  from  the  wind,  and  to 
hold  my  handkerchief  before  my  mouth,  that  I  might  not 
inhale  the  hot  atmosphere,  which,  nevertheless,  had  to  be 
inhaled.  And  nature  around  me  ?  you  perhaps  ask.  All  was 
burned.  Thistles,  grass,  flowers,  and  shrubs  grow  here  with  rare 
luxuriance;  but  now  everything  was  turned  white,  like  hay  and 
straw,  and  this,  perhaps,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high !  My 
guides,  as  well  as  myself,  thought  we  should  die  while  de- 
scending into  this  gigantic  furnace.''  A  bathe  in  the  Jordan 
relieved  the  wayfarer,  though  the  water  was  lukewarm ;  but 
no  true  refreshment  came  till  the  wind  changed,  with  a  magical 
effect  upon  himself  and  the  surrounding  appearances  of  nature. 
The  experience  described  in  the  foregoing  extract  must  be 
regarded  as  exceptional  with  reference  to  Palestine  in  general, 
and  only  to  be  expected  in  the  peculiar  district  visited.  Lieut. 
Lynch  gives  a  similar  description  to  the  above  in  his  account 
of  the  exploration  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  and  his  party  were 
obliged  to  visit  Kerak,  in  order  to  recover  themselves  from  the 
effects  of  the  insufferable  heat. 

Egypt  has  its  hot  southerly  winds,  which  there  take  the 
name  of  Khamseen,  or  fifty,  from  being  usual  through  the  space 
of  fifty  days  about  the  vernal  equinox.  Both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine  these  fervid  gales  have  their  genesis  in  tJie  arid 
deserts  contiguous  to  them,  in  the  interior  of  which  they  have 
an  intensity  of  temperature  unknown  to  the  sites  of  distant 
visitation.  As  experienced  in  the  heart  of  those  shelterless 
wastes,  the  hot  wind  is  the  true  Simoom  of  the  Arabs,  the 
Samiel  of  the  Turks.  Both  names  have  the  same  meaning — a 
poison-wind — referring  to  its  injurious  effects,  and  supposed 
pestilential  qualities.  During  its  prevalence  the  atmosphere 
assumes  an  alarming  aspect,  and  towards  the  horizon  is  of  a 
dull  purplish  or  violet  hue.  Though  no  vapour  darkens  the 
air,  the  sky  aloft  becomes  black  and  heavy.  The  sun  loses  all 
his  splendour.  Camels  turn  their  heads  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  the  blast,  or  instinctively  thrust  them  into  a  bush.  Arabs 
cover  their  faces,  or  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground ;  and,  beyond 
all  doubt,  fatal  consequences  have  resulted  to  human  U^^ 
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simoom,  according  to  popalcur  opinion  and  actoal  phenomena, 
exactly  answers  to  the  *'  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day," 
and  the  "  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness."*    Bat  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  idea  of  the  air  possessing  any  poisonous 
property.    Charged  with  impalpable  sand,  it  is  suffocating,  and 
while  the  heat  dries  the  skin,  accelerates  respiration,  inflames 
the  throat,  and  produces  intense  thirst,  it  evaporates  the  water 
carried  in  skins  by  the  caravans.    This  is  a  comhination  of  cii^ 
Gumstances  only  too  likely  to  inflict  deadly  injury  on  an  exposed 
party.    The  flne  sand  and  dust  of  the  desert,  frequently  deeply 
tinged  with  oxide   of  iron,  raised  in  the  air,  strips  the  sun  of 
his  brilliance,  darkens  the  fSace  of  the  sky,  and  originates  the 
purplish  or  violet  hues  of  the  atmosphere. 

Cambyses,  the  second  monarch  of  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty, 
is  said  to  have  perished  with  his  army  in  the  desert  between  the 
Nile  and  the  oasis  of  Ammon.  The  fierce  heat  of  the  simoom, 
with  the  inundation  of  sand  drifting  before  it,  and  the  depri?a- 
tion  of  water,  are  quite  adequate  to  explain  such  a  calamity.  4n 
all  probability,  the  same  natural  agency,  specially  evoked  for  the 
occasion  by  Almighty  Power,  was  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
the  host  of  Sennacherib  before  Jerusalem.  This  opinion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  language  of  the  prophet  in  relation  to  the  event : 
"  Behold,  I  will  send  a  blast  upon  him.^t  It  deserves  remark 
that  the  simoom  generally  blows  in  currents  of  no  great 
breadth,  so  that  persons  not  very  widely  separated  from  eaefa 
other  may  be  exposed  to  its  power  and  exempt  from  it. 
Lncan  thus  describes  the  peril  of  the  Roman  soldiers  under 
Cato  in  the  Lybian  desert : — 

**  Meanwhile  a  aan^y  flood  eomes  rolling  on. 
And  swelling  heaps  the  prostrate  legions  drown. 
New  to  the  sadden  danger,  and  dismayed, 
The  frighted  soldier  hasty  calls  for  aid, 
HeaTes  at  the  hill,  and  straggling  rears  his  head. 
Soon  shoots  the  growing  pile,  and  reared  on  high. 
Lifts  up  its  lofty  summit  to  the  sky : 
High  sandy  walls,  like  forts,  their  passage  stay. 
And  rising  raoantains  intercept  their  way : 
The  certain  bounds  which  should  their  journey  guide. 
The  moving  earth  and  dusty  deluge  hide." 

A  Saracen  army,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  snflfered  dread- 
fully from  the  same  cause,  while  traversing  the  great  and 
terrible  wildenieeB  V^eVw^^sii  'Sii^i'^^  and  Syria.     So  densely 
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filled  was  the  air  with  saodj  particles,  that  almost  total  dark- 
11686  ensaed.  No  one  dared  open  his  eyes  or  mouth  to  look 
toound  him  or  to  speak  to  his  neighbour.  Horsemen  dis- 
mounted and  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  whirling  them  along  with  it.  Many  of  the 
aoldiers  perished,  with  horses  and  camels,  and  the  army  was 
for  a  time  completely  scattered  by  the  storm.  **  In  this  desert," 
says  William  of  Tyre,  the  historian  of  the  event,  **  waves  of 
sand  are  raised  and  tossed  about,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea 
when  troubled  with  tempestuous  winds,  so  that  to  navigate  a 
stormy  sea  is  at  times  not  more  dangerous  than  to  pass  such 
deserts.''  A  representation  is  given,  on  the  front  page  of  the 
tract,  of  a  caravan  overtaken  by  one  of  these  terrible  visita- 
tions. 

The  deserts  on  the  southern  and  eastern  borders  of  Palestine 
are  sacred  ground,  having  been  traversed  by  patriarchs,  visited 
by  prophets,  and  crossed  by  Israel  at  the  Exodus  and  the 
CSaptivity,  while  they  are  also  the  scenes  of  stupendous  miracles. 
The  Jews  were,  therefore,  well  acquainted  with  their  pheno- 
mena, and  would  understand  the  allusion  in  the  threatening ; 
"  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and  dust ; 
from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be 
destroyed."*  Literally,  upon  an  extensive  scale,  has  the 
denunciation  been  executed  with  reference  to  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. The  play  of  the  common  winds,  and  the  want  of  an 
industrious  population,  have  put  it  in  force.  Deserts  enlarge 
their  dimensions  wherever  cultivation  is  abandoned  on  their 
borders.  Pushed  forward  by  the  winds,  and  meeting  with  no 
check,  the  sands  advance  upon  the  territory  which  man  sur- 
renders ;  and  his  once  flourishing  fields  are  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  encroaching  wilderness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
operations  of  human  labour  tend  to  contract  the  desert,  by 
commingling  Its  arid  with  fertile  elements,  and  converting  it 
into  cultivable  soil. 

Whirlwinds  carrying  up  light  particles  in  their  path,  in 
spiral  columns,  to  a  considerable  height,  and  sometimes  of 
sufficient  power  to  dislodge  heavy  materials,  are  common 
appearances  in  the  desert,  and  on  the  plains  of  Palestine  in 
the  dry  season.  The  rotatory  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  are  made  sensible  to  the  eye  by  the  whirling 
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hnman  messenger,  it  needs  no  such  attestation  when  directly 
revealed  by  himself.    In  the  case  of  one  who  had  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  Most  High,  and  who  had  amply  verified 
alike  his  threatenings  and  his  promises,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  calling  into  being  something  novel,  surprising,  and  super- 
natural, to  insure  his  faith,  and  remove  all  terror  of  another 
deluge  from  his  mind.    We  may  safely  conclude  that,  caused 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  solar  rays  and  falling  rain- 
phenomena  as  old  as  the  creation — the  celestial  meteor  was 
exhibited  to  the  antediluvian  world,  as  now  to  the  postdiluvian.* 
But  from  being  simply  to  the  former  '*  a  coronal  of  light,"  it 
has  become  to  the  latter  in  addition  "  a  zone  of  grace,"  havtig 
been  constituted  the  sign  or  memorial  of  a  gracious  truth,  Hb 
water  in  baptism,  or  bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist.    Tinb 
phrase  "  I  do  set,"  may  with  equal  if  not  greater  propriety  be 
rendered,  **  I  do  appoint  my  bow  in  the  clouds ;  and  it  abidl  be 
for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 
memorial  of  the  covenant,  that  such  a  mighty  oatpoariiig^< 
the  Divine  wrath  as  the  deluge  should  not  again  oooor, 
have  been  selected  more  appropriate,  felicitous,  and  si( 
for  in  order  that  the  rainbow  may  appear,  the  clouds  mast 
partial,  and  hence  its  existence  is  absolutely  incompatible  iMi 
a  universal  deluge  from  above. 

I  a 

**  Look  upon  the  bow  and  praise  him  that  made  it ; 

Very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  brightness  thereof :  ' 

It  compasses  the  heavens  with  a  glorioos  circle,  i 

And  the  hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it.**  m 

Id  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  one  of  our  modern  poettp  ijfe 
may  still  address  this  '<  triumphal  arch  "  which  God  has  nuJ^ 
in  the  sky  : —  ^' 

"  How  glorious  is  thy  girdle,  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town ! 
Or  mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down. 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 

As  young  thy  beauties  feem, 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  saored  page. 

Heaven  8till  rebuilds  thy  span  ; 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age, 
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tOR  glimoiifi  oriental  sua,  as,  shining  through  the  traoBparent 
itmosphere  of  Qreoian  skies,  it  UTests  rooks,  mtns,  and 
DOnntauia  with  tiate  unknown  to  northern  regions,  lights 
ip  no  scene  more  mognificeDt  than  the  city  oonseerated  of 
M  to  Its  great  gKddras  Athense  or  Mmerva,  whose  memory, 


ATHENS,  AS  SEEK  BY 

associated  with  events  of  world-wide  celebrity,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  word  "Athens."    To  look  upon  that  loctdity 
without  a  quickened  heart  or  a  flashing  eye  would  indicate 
only  an  ignorant  mind  or  an  inferior  nature.     The  most  ex- 
travagant desire  for  the  picturesque  would  be  satisfied  by  a 
scene  which  presents  a  considerable  city,  gathering   around 
the  base  of  that  time-worn  rock,  rich  with  the  ruins  of  the 
past,  and  watching  like  a  giant  sentinel  of  nature  over  the 
sleeping  homes  below ;  by  those  wooded  and  varied  heights  of 
Lycabettus  and  Hymettus  which,  on  the  west,  form  its  natural 
boundary;   and  by  that  varied    expanse    of   blue    sea   and 
violet    shore,    of   rock  and    inlet,  of  island    and  highland, 
which,  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name  of  ''  The  Isles 
of  Oreeca,"  stretch  out  into  undistinguishable  distance  on  its 
southern  and  south-eastern  sides.     Fit  theatre   for  reooUec- 
tions  never  to  die — for  events  which  are  watoh-worda  in  the 
annals  of  the   world's   progress  —  electric  lightf«    obscuring 
ordinary  luminaries  by  their  superior  liutxe !    Every  point 
in  the  view  projects  from  it  a  stream  of  nta^etic  influanoe, 
infecting  the  mind,  even  of  youth,  with  oantagions  ardour; 
suggesting  intelligence  to  the  ignorant,  ooumge  to  the  de- 
sponding, sad  freedom  to  the  enslaved;  ronaing  the  magnsr 
nimity  of   noble  natures,  and  infusing  high  tlioaghts   into 
the  minds  of  the  servile ;    everywhere  heralding  the  way  to 
greatness,  heroism,  and  honour!    There  education  and  intel- 
lect   gained   their   triumphs :    there  poetry    and    eloquence 
adhieved  their  magic  miracles ;  there  art  asserted  its  conquests 
over  matter ;  there  philosophy  rose  to  heights  which  nothing 
short  of  inspiration  could  excel ;  there  patriotiam  glowed  with 
self-sacrificing  raptures;  there  liberty  made  itself  known  as 
a  presenee  and  a  power. 

The  traveller  of  modem  days  most,  however,  depend  more 
upon  imagination  than  on  reality  for  these  splendid  visions 
of  the  past.  Except  in  a  few  ruins  which  have  survived  the 
tyranny  of  Rome,  the  barbarous  Goths,  the  proud  Venetians, 
and  the  still  more  hated  Turks,  nothing  remains  in  modem 
Athens  worthy  of  its  ancient  celebrities.  The  confusion  of 
its  streets,  the  meanness  of  its  erections  (even  of  those  which 
call  themselves  royal),  and  the-  degradation  of  its  inhabitants^ 
present  few  features  of  the  city  which  was  once  the  **  eye 
of  Greece,"  tVio  evnWiAt  ol  xkadQsscA^  ^^d  the  glory  of  the 
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world.  Yet,  if  heathenism  ever  had  a  trinmph,  it  was  in 
the  renown  and  achieyements  of  Athens.  Fondly  did  ancient 
imaginations  conceive  of  its  inhabitants  as  a  body-guard 
aromid  the  goddess  AthensB,  whose  robust  intellectual  influ- 
ences were  described  by  the  myth  that  she  had  sprung  in 
complete  panoply  from  .the  head  of  her  father  Zens,  or  Jupiter. 
And  well  did  the  results  correspond  with  their  conception  of 
her  who  was  represented  as  the  combined  essence  of  wisdom 
and  power — ^the  patroness  of  brilliant  and  useful  arts — of  social 
order  and  political  counsel— of  intellect  and  patriotism. 

The  object  of  this  tract,  however,  is  not  to  represent  this 
city  as  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  its  highest  splendour.  It 
was  then,  indeed,  incomparably  superior  to  the  collection  of 
ruins  which  now  bears  its  name — though  its  pictorial  effect 
in  decay  may  perhaps  equal  that  of  its  greatest  perfection ; 
but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  its  political  prestige  was 
gone.  The  period  from  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  look 
at  Athens  is  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar  ;  and,  perhaps,  we 
cannot  better  mark  the  intervals  between  Athens  as  it  was 
then  and  Athens  as  it  had  been  heretofore,  than  by  recalling 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  similar  intervals  in  British  history. 
The  marvels  of  that  debateable  land  which  the  Athenians 
called  "  the  heroic  age "  (when  daring  action  was  exagge- 
rated into  gigantic  proportions  by  an  obscure  past)  stood 
nearly  as  distant  from  our  stand-point  as  the  fabulous  British 
Arthur  does  fix>m  the  modem  1855;  though  the  Athenian 
period  furnished,  in  the  persons  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
Minos,  conceptions  of  demi-gods,  and,  in  its  narration  of  the 
Trojan  war,  materials  for  the  highest  poetry.  Draco  and 
Solon  (the  latter  of  whom  left  his  name  stamped  on  most 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  city)  were,  to  those  modem 
Athenians,  remembrances  as  distant  as  to  us  are  those  of  the 
barons  who  signed  Magna  Charta  in  the  reign  of  king  John. 
The  great  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Thermopylee 
with  their  corresponding  memory  of  Miltiades,  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  and  Leonidas,  might  stand  about  as  far  from  those 
days  as  the  encounters  of  (>es5y  and  Poictiers  do  from  ours. 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  Greek  history,  might,  in  point  of 
mere  time,  represent  our  Matthew  of  Paris ;  and  Simonides 
our  Chaucer.  The  magnificent  age  of  Cimon  and  Pericles 
would  correspond  with  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the  Fourths 
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The  struggles  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  would  be  to  those 
Athenian  ages  somewhat  akin  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses  in 
Englbh  history;  whilst  the  conqaests  of  Philip— a  period 
of  disgrace  to  Athens,  against  which  Demosthenes  straggled 
in  vain — might  correspond  with  the  efforts  of  Philip  of  Spain 
to  subjugate  England,  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  was  bo 
glorious.  After  that  time,  Athens  and  the  whole  of  Greece 
had,  at  a  period  corresponding  with  our  commonwealth,  become 
the  prey  of  the  Koman  power.  Thenceforward,  countries,  at 
the  mere  mention  of  which  the  ancient  world  grew  pale,  became 
merged  in  the  common  appellation  of  Achaia — a  name  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  ancient  Greece,  whilst  the  rest  was 
included  in  that  of  Macedonia. 

VISIT  OF  PAUL. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  when  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  Achaia  had  been  a  Homan  province, 
bound  hand  and  foot  by  that  all-subduing  tyranny,  that  a 
solitary  traveller  was  seen  bending  his  way  towards  the  cele- 
brated capital  of  ancient  Attica.  There  was  nothing  distin- 
guished in  his  external  appearance  ;  it  was  diminutive  and 
insignificant;  his  mode  of  address  was  ungraceful,  his  garb 
mean  and  travel-stained ;  but  there  was  that  in  him,  on  which, 
when  once  viewed,  men  would  fain  look  again — a  stamp  of 
goodness,  benevolence,  and  power :  and  that  his  eye  could 
kindle  with  the  blaze  of  genius,  or  shoot  forth  consuming 
lightnings  in  the  presence  of  evil,  who  that  has  read  his 
writings  can  ever  doubt  ?  Were  this  man  now  to  appear  in  any 
city  in  Christendom,  no  honours  would  be  deemed  too  great,  no 
reception  too  distinguished,  to  give  him  welcome.  All  would 
hail  him  as  the  most  self-denying  hero,  the  most  profound 
philosopher,  the  most  inspired  teacher,  the  most  illustrious 
martyr  (save  One  greater  than  he,  and  whose  servant  he  him- 
self was)  the  world  had  ever  acknowledged.  At  the  period 
under  consideration  he  was  unknown  in  this  metropolis  of 
art  and  learning.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilioia— « 
birth,  however,  which  made  him  a  Boman  freeman.  He  was, 
moreover,  a  learned  man,  but  one  not  without  strange  antece- 
dents ;  for,  t\io\i^\L  "boTii  oi  'l^^'^^v^  ^%»>^\!iS^  V^  had^  in  the 
opinion  of  liia  comi^Tft,^«JcC^^\.«^Ssi.\xs&T^SsN^^^iA^^^ 
and  lost  thereby  ]^«AxoTift«!e  w^^  Ysswjwx.^^^^t^^^  ^^SassBfe 
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mark,  or  friends,  or  importance.  Whether  he  were  called  by 
the  name  of  the  religion  he  had  abandoned — a,  Jew,  or  by 
the  name  of  that  he  had  now  embraced — a  Christian,  signified 
little  in  the  district  to  which  he  had  come  :  both  were  terms 
of  offence  and  of  derision  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  though 
the  former,  as  being  the  more  ancient  religion,  might  have  some 
small  advantage  over  a  system  now  looked  npon  as  utterly 
mean  and  despicable. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  singular  and  notorious 
history  of  Saul,  subsequently  called  Paul.  All  are  acquainted 
with  the  superiority  of  his  early  education — ^Tarsus  being  then 
one  of  the  great  seats  of  learning ;  the  prejudices  he  imbibed 
against  the  rising  Christian  faith ;  the  manner  in  which  his 
hands  were  imbued  with  the  blood  of  Christ's  first  martyr ; 
the  energy  and  violence  with  which  he  persecuted  all  who 
bore  His  hated  name,  and  the  celebrity  and  promotion  he  was 
likely  to  gain  thereby.  All  can  recall  that  splendid  miracle, 
which,  by  a  suddenness  as  great  as  that  of  the  flash  of  light- 
ning which  attended  it,  made  him  a  Christian ;  not,  however, 
by  any  impulse  of  mere  exciting  enthusiasm,  but  by  convinc- 
ing his  reason  that  He  against  whom  his  hostility  had  been 
directed  was  the  Divine  Lord.  And  all  know,  too,  how  from 
that  time  his  whole  character  and  destiny  underwent  a  com- 
plete reversal,  from'  darkness  to  light,  from  sin  to  holiness ; 
till  the  wondrous  change  ended  in  his  becoming,  no  longer  the 
stem  Pharisee,  but  the  humble  disciple  of  a  religion  which  he 
would  have  heretofore  crushed — its  noblest  assertor — ^its  first 
general  apostle.  In  the  privacy  of  Arabia  he  had,  by  contact 
with  Heaven,  been  taught  the  truths  he  was  thenceforward  to 
administer;  and  after  an  introduction  to  the  Christians  at 
Jerusalem,  who  had  at  first  received  him  with  not  a  little 
snspicion — so  much  were  they  in  terror  of  his  former  name 
and  exploits — had  settled  down  for  a  time  at  Antioch,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Gentile  church  formed  in  that  city,  awaiting  the 
time  when  God  should  summon  him  to  the  higher  than  regal 
office  he  had  promised  him — that  of  the  apostle  of  Christ's 
heavenly  religion  to  the  Gentile  world. 

Nor  need  we  relate  how  Paul  had  been  called  out,  together 
with  Barnabas,  to  this  special  and  then  original  mission  of  con- 
rejing  the  message  of  Divine  pardon  t\iT0\v^^'^^^^«avKt>^5^^ 
of  forming  societiea  which  should  dislxiWXjft  s^\T\V\i^^?i^'^^^^'^ 
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an^oQg  the  aurrounding  population.  A  circuit  of  labour  most 
iittportant  in  itself,  though  small  in  comparison  with  subse- 
quent efforts,  was  therefore  undertaken  among  the  countnei 
contiguous  to  Antloch.  This  essay  had  not  been  without  iti 
perils ;  in  the  course  of  it  the  missionary  pair  had  felt  the 
first  blast  of  the  rising  storm.  But  much  was  done,  and 
nothing  could  daunt  men  whose  impulses  were  all  heaven- 
born.  A  second  time,  but  now  in  company  with  Silas,  Paul 
set  out  upon  a  missionary  journey.  Having,  after  many  Chris- 
tian labours,  reached  the  Troad — the  spot  where  all  Greece  had 
been  anciently  collected  for  destruction  and  overthrow — the 
apostles  were  commanded  to  carry  the  tidings  of  salvation 
from  that  quarter  into  Europe,^  that  the  good  news  might 
reach  the  homes  of  the  ancient  warriors,  and  be  transmitted 
to  the  western  world.  They  landed  in  Philippi,  and,  after 
many  successes  and  adventures,  these  men,  whose  ill-understood 
mission  made  them  often  objects  of  popular  fury,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Berea.  Thither,  however,  their  per- 
secutors pursued  them,  till  Paul,  whose  pre-eminent  energy  had 
rendered  him  peculiarly  obnoxious,  resolved  to  escape  to  Athens, 
leaving  Silas  and  Timotheus,  a  recent  convert,  to  follow  him 
when  they  could.  His  journey,  it  would  appear,  was  made  by  sea. 

APPKOACH  TO  ATHENS  BY  THE  PIR^US. 

It  would  be  vain  to  conjecture  what  emotions  this  voyage 
might  awaken  in  the  mind  of  one  to  whom  the  great  events  of 
Grecian  history  could  not  be  unfamiliar.  The  imperfect  navi- 
gation of  those  days,  when  a  vessel  was  a  very  incomplete 
machine,  propelled  sometimes  by  the  wind  and  sometimes  by 
oars,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  mariners  should  always, 
if  it  were  possible,  "  hug  the  shore.''  Passing,  accordingly, 
along  the  fertile  coast  of  Euboea,  then  the  granary  of  Athens, 
the  vessel  would  double  the  rooky  promontory  of  Sunium, 
with  the  celebrated  Doric  temple  of  Athense  conspicuous  on  its 
height;  it  would  pass  by  the  noble  island  of  Egina,  and, 
within  view  of  Salamis,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  defeated 
tyranny  and  rescued  liberty,  would  anchor  in  one  of  the  ports 
of  Athens,  What  Leith  is  to  the  Edinburgh  of  modern  days, 
the  PirsBus,  including  its  three  harbours  of  refuge,  was  to 
Athens  in  the  period  of  its  glory.  As  the  soil  of  Attica  wwt 
not  productive,  com  ni^  m^gox^  vs^^  «cucK»ira^ed  by  large 
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bounties,  whilflt,  in  return,  the  exports  were  figs,  olives,  honey, 
marble,  several  metals,  and  many  manufactures.  Like  to  sea- 
ports in  general,  the  Pireeus  was  in  those  days  crowded  with 
taverns  and  houses  of  equivocal  reputation ;  and  he  who  landed 
on  its  shores  was  open  to  the  invitations  of  the  honest  trader 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  crimp  and  the  bully  on  the  other.  In 
those  days  a  constant  stream  of  population  was  ever  flowing 
between  the  city  and  its  harbours ;  merchants  for  the  sake  of 
trade,  friends  to  take  leave  of  their  acquaintance,  the  idle  for  a 
lounge  on  the  pier  or  among  the  basaars,  and  the  dissolute 
for  the  sake  of  congenial  associates.  The  whole  city  of  the 
PirsBus  was  then  larger  than  Athens  itself,  and  was  defended 
by  a  huge  sea-wall,  sixty  feet  in  height,  built  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  now  the  whole  locality  bore  visible 
traces  of  the  desolations  consummated  by  Sylla,  who  destroyed 
the  fortifications  of  tho  Piradus,  and  overthrew  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens.  The  walls  were  in  ruins,  and  even  the  tomb 
of  Themistocles,  the  founder  of  the  port,  which  stood  as  a  land- 
mark upon  the  shore,  had  not  escaped  the  terrible  destruction. 
The  only  ancient  approach  from  the  Pirseus  had  been 
between  two  long  walls  flanked  with  towers,  which  were 
likened  to  a  pair  of  cables  mooring  the  seaport  to  the  metro- 
polis. These  walls,  completed  by  Pericles,  had  not  only 
tended  to  preserve  the  conmiunieation  between  Athens  and  its 
port,  but  also  to  keep  off  an  enemy  landing  at  the  Piraeus 
firom  passing  to  the  eastward  of  tiie  metropolis,  except  by 
making  the  whole  circuit  of  the  city.  In  times  of  great 
danger,  all  the  neighbouring  population  had  crowded  within 
them  as  into  a  fortress.  But  now  the  maritime  town  was 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  a  village;  the  single  approach 
to  Athens  was  divided  into  two ;  many  of  the  treasures  of 
Grecian  art  were  transported  to  Rome ;  and,  instead  of  the 
constant  crowds  whom  business  or  pleasure  once  led  along  the 
well-trodden  road,  only  a  thin  stream  of  population  ran  inter- 
mittingly  along.  But  as  the  traveller  advanced,  the  glories 
of  that  city,  which  was  "  the  envy  and  wonder  of  the  world,"* 
increased  constantly.  On  his  right,  at  some  considerable 
distance,  were  the  tiiyme-covered  heights  of  Hymettus,  where 
the  Hissus  has  its  source,  and  whence  abundance  of  honey  was 
anciently  produced.    The  road  passed  through  masses  of  olive 

*  Demades. 
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trees — "  the  sacred  grove ; "  then  crossed  the  river  Cephysns, 
on  the  hanks  of  'which  Theseus  had  established  himself  when 
a  homeless  wanderer.  Time  had  been  when  a  great  mnltitade 
of  tombs  were  apparent  along  the  causeway ;  but  the  walls 
had  been  long  in  ruins,  and  the  cenotaphs  now  principally 
conspicuous,  were  erected  to  the  memories  of  Menander  and 
Euripides.  At  length,  passing  between  the  craggy  hill  of 
the  Museum  on  the  right  (which  derived  its  name  from  the 
tomb  of  Museus,  the  poet),  and  the  less  considerable  elevation  of 
the  Pnyx  on  the  left,  where,  during  successive  years,  the  voices 
of  Athenian  orators  "fulmined  over  Greece,"  the  traveller 
enters  through  the  Pirsean  gate  the  ancient  city  itself. 

INTERIOR  OF  ATHENS,  AND  GLIMPSES  OF  ITS  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

What  a  scene !  Immediately  before  the  visitor  stands  the 
"  observed  of  all  observers,"  the  ancient  Acropolis — the  original 
stronghold  of  former  days — resting  on  precipitous  rocks  of 
brown  and  grey,  crowded  with  objects  of  consummate  beauty, 
though  from  this  point  half  hidden  behind  its  Pelasgic  walls. 
There  are  the  Parthenon,  with  its  long  ranges  of  exquisite 
columns,  resembling  the  purity  of  a  Grecian  maiden ;  the 
Erectheium,  graceful  in  its  Ionic  beauty ;  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
in  bronze,  the  spear  and  helmet  of  which  were  seamarks  to 
the  mariner ;  and  the  Propylsea,  the  commanding  pediment 
of  which  formed  the  majestic  entrance  to  this  upper  city  on 
the  side  whence  the  Acropolis  was  alone  accessible,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Piraean-gate.  On  an  eminence  lower  than 
the  Acropolis,  and  close  under  it  on  the  traveller's  left,  is  the 
Areopagus,  whilst  at  its  base  stretches  the  Agora,  or  Athenian 
market-place.  On  the  right  of  the  Acropolis,  at  some  distance, 
may  be  seen  the  meandering  of  the  little  river  Ilissns. 
Between  that  river  and  the  Acropolis  is  the  magnificent 
commencement  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  began  by 
Pisistratus,  advanced  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  not  yet 
completed.  That  part  of  Athens  immediately  below  the  Acro- 
polis, on  the  traveller's  right,  is  crowded  with  objects  of 
magnitude  and  beauty.  Amongst  them  is  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre,  beyond  which  may  be  seen  the  ornamented  top  of  the 
beautiful  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  near  to  the 
Ilissus  the  ancient  Odeum;  whilst  the  intervening  space 
between  the  Acro^oWa  wi^  ^^  A^Mssaa  Sa  ^<t"i  xrq^  by  the 
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residences  of  the  Athenians,  which  present  few  points  of 
gracefulness  or  order,  though,  being  interspersed  with  foliage, 
their  general  appearance  is  agreeably  Such  are  some  of  the 
points  which  modem  research  has  snoeeeded  in  establishing 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Athens.  But  how  much  more  remains, 
and  will  always  remain,  untold ! 

Into  this  city,  with  all  its  incomparable  monuments  of  high 
art,  did  the  apostle  Paul  enter.  Though  Athens  was  by  no 
means  equal,  in  the  number  and  vivacity  of  its  population,  to 
what  it  had  formerly  been,  it  was  still  distinguished  by  the 
busy  movements  which  attend  on  all  large  cities,  but  which 
peculiarly  belonged  to  the  versatile  metropolitans  of  Attica. 
There  might  be  seen  the  litter,  borne  by  slaves,  which  carried 
the  woman  of  rank,  or  possibly  the  sick  person,  to  or  from 
the  country  seat ;  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  carriage 
upon  wheels,  drawn  by  horses.  But  such  an  equipage  was 
considered  to  indicate  a  proud  and  effeminate  person.  At 
another  point  might  be  discerned  a  family  of  boys,  or  per- 
haps of  girls,  conducted  to  or  from  their  schools  by  slaves  kept 
especially  for  that  purpose.  Or  at  the  comers  of  streets 
children  would  be  tossing  up  their  shells,  marked  with  pitch 
on  the  one  side  and  left  clean  on  the  other,  whilst  the  question 
they  proposed  was,  "Night  or  day?"  Or,  perhaps,  they 
would  be  employed  in  trundling  the  hoop  as  in  modern 
times.  There  might  be  seen  the  landed  proprietor,  riding  on 
his  mule,  in  the  morning,  to  his  small  country  estate,  to 
superintend  the  labours  of  his  slaves,  or  returning  from  it  in  the 
evening  after  the  labour  of  the  day  was  done.  In  one  place 
the  vessel  of  water  before  the  door  of  the  house,  or  a  bunch 
of  hair  hanging  above  it,  would  give  notice  to  the  passer-by 
that  there  was  a  dead  body  within,  and  he  who  entered 
through  the  half-opened  door  would  perceive  the  body  laid  out, 
dressed  in  white,  bedecked  with  chaplets  and  green  boughs, 
whilst  the  relations  of  the  deceased  brought  garlands,  in 
which  the  leaves  of  the  parsley  were  conspicuous ;  or,  perhaps, 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  might  rest  upon  the  funeral  procession 
itself;  on  the  body,  borne  by  freed  men,  upon  its  couch, 
arrayed  in  white,  preceded  by  players  on  the  double  flute, 
and  followed,  first  by  slaves  bearing  ointments,  and  then  by 
relations,  principally,  however,  by  males ;  whilst  the  remains, 
which  were  sometimes  burnt  at  an  appointed  «^Qi^  «s^  f^TOft* 
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times  merely  buried,  were  conveyed  without  the  city.  The 
poorer  classes  might  be  seen  passing  through  the  graye-gate  to 
a  distinct  cemetery,  ^^asionally  might  be  witnessed  the 
reverse  of  this  melanXoly  scene — the  glittering  bridal  cere- 
monial, moving  to  the  sounds  of  gay  music,  and  to  the  song  of 
the  Hymenaeos.  Now  and  then  a  landed  proprietor  might  be 
discerned  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  household  of  slaves, 
who,  if  he  were  about  to  make  a  journey,  moved  along 
under  burdens  of  almost  crushing  weight.  And  sometimes, 
amidst  the  gay  and  varied  robes  of  the  men,  alternating  with 
the  long  and  flowing  drapery  of  the. more  aged  females  (the 
younger' matrons  and  especially  the  virgins  being  kept  in 
seclusion  at  home),  the  well-known  appearance  of  the  Roman 
soldier  would  assert  the  power  and  proclaim  the  universality 
of  the  Imperial  sway. 

There  was  little  in  the  private  houses  of  Athens  to  challenge 
attention,  the  Athenians  having  reserved  for  their  public  en- 
tices their  richest  architecture  and  most  sumptuous  decorations. 
But  at  this  time  the  simple  rule  of  the  past  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  the  inroads  of  increasing  luxury.  The  houses  were 
mostly  constructed  with  two  stories,  of  which  the  higher  was 
devoted  to  the  women,  and  many  of  them  had  a  portico  pro- 
tecting the  entrance  and  guarded  by  an  eunuch.  In  later 
days,  painted  interiors  had  become  common,  and  the  floors, 
which  were  of  plaster,  were  worked  into  mosaic  patterns. 
Windows,  though  not  absent,  did  not  constitute  a  very  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  whole  building. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

The  day  of  the  Athenians  was  divided  into  periods  bearing 
relation  to  their  meals.  At  dawn,  the  influx  of  the  country 
population,  who  brought  provisions  into  the  city,  and  sang 
their  ancient  songs  by  the  way,  gave  notice  to  the  inhabitants 
that  it  was  time  to  rise.  On  getting  up,  the  first  meal  was 
taken,  which  consisted  of  bread  dipped  in  wine.  The  theatre 
constituted  one  of  their  early  morning  occupations,  and  its 
price  was  two  oboli  (paid  to  the  poor  in  the  time  of  Pericles 
out  of  the  public  treasury),  though  certain  places  were  ex- 
pensive. As  the  day  advanced — measured  among  the  Athe- 
nians either  by  t\ie  Xeiv^Vk  oi  l\i%  ihadow  of  the  perpendicular 
gnomon,  or  by  a  ^ec\x^^  GOTAXxxxsJaaa.  ^»^^^  'Oaa^'^  ^^K^js^dfa^" 
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or  water-clock — came  the  time  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  full 
market/'  when  the  purchases  of  the  day  were  made,  and  the 
Agora  was  crowded ;  after  which  came  the  breakfast,  a  midday 
substantial  meal,  in  which  cookery  often  had  some  share.  A 
siesta,  or  some  quiet  game  (like  dibs),  with  the  bones  of 
animals,  followed.  As  the  day  advanced,  the  business  resorts 
became  deserted,  and  the  pleasure-loving  population  poured  out 
of  the  city  into  the  environs ;  some,  to  the  public  gardens  or 
to  the  Dromos  for  an  evening  walk,  or  to  the  Academy,  or  the 
Lyceum,  or  other  Gymnasia,  where  striking  the  ball,  hurling 
the  discus  or  the  javelin,  running,  leaping,  boxing,  and 
wrestling,  were  practised.  Many  of  the  exercises  were  per- 
formed with  bodies  unclad  and  smeared  with  oil;  and  the 
Athenians,  to  the  injury  of  its  population,  permitted  many  of 
the  practices  which  tiie  severer  Spartans  had  prohibited.  The 
supper  was  usually  late  in  the  day,  even  later  than  the  Roman 
meal,  with  which  it  had  a  general  correspondence.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  Romans,  were  much  addicted  to  drinking, 
though  several  of  their  sages  and  great  men  had  earnestly 
protested  against  the  degrading  vice ;  and  the  rites  of  hospi- 
tality, which  they  regarded  with  peculiar  respect,  and  prac- 
tised in  honour,  as  they  averred,  of  some  of  their  popular 
deities,  were  not  unfrequently  occasions  of  the  utmost  disorder. 
As  night  approached,  the  darkness  of  the  unlighted  streets 
gave  rise  to  the  regulation,  that  a  slave  with  a  torch  formed 
of  dry  wood  should  precede  the  passenger.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  because  the  frequent  altars  and  monuments  formed 
convenient  hiding-places  for  thieves;  and  though  watchmen 
were  not  wanting,  they  were  apt,  as  in  more  modern  times,  to 
sleep  upon  or  to  desert  their  posts ;  and  certain  persons  with 
bells  were  appointed  to  patrol  the  streets,  to  discover,  by  the 
answer,  the  degree  of  vigilance  kept  up. 

THE  AREOPAGUS  AND  OTHEB  PUBLIC  EDIFICES. 

There  were  certain  objects  which  a  stranger  in  Athens, 
intent  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  its  localities  and  its 
remembrances,  could  scarcely  fail  to  visit.  One  of  these,  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  we  have  already  specified,  was  the 
Fnyx,  deriving  its  name  from  the  massive  stones  which  com- 
pressed its  soil,  thus  preventing  it  from  gliding  into  the  tree- 
shaded  Agora  below.    There,  in  the  best  days  of  Athens,  the 
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assemblies  of  the  democracy  were  held,  readily  convened  firom 
the  coDtiguous  market-place;  and  there,  seated  on  semi-cir- 
cular benches  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  they  often  assembled  to 
ntter  their  clamours,  to  express  their  applause,  to  prononnee 
their  votes,  or  to  enact  their  popular  tyranny.     The  orators  of 
the  people  spoke  from  a  stone  block,  which  in  earlier  days 
faced  the  sea,  but  in  later  times  was  turned  from  it    Who 
does  not  think  of  those  fiery  words  which,  issuing  thence, 
blazed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Greece,  coming  down 
to  us  as  specimens  of  eloquence  which  modem  times  despidr 
of  rivalling  ?  Here  Andocides,  Isocrates,  Pericles,  Demostheneci^ 
and  uEschines,  led  the  minds  and  roused  the  passions  of  the 
multitude.    Here  took  place  that  great  gladiatorial  combat 
between  Demosthenes  and  JBschines  with  which  every  classi- 
cal reader  is  familiar.    Eloquence  in  Athens  had  now  passed 
its  meridian,  and  liberty  was  in  the  deep  sleep  which  knows 
of  no  awaking.    The  rostrum  had  been  the  press  of  its  day, 
ready  for  much  good  and  not  a  little  evil,  but  an  segis  against 
oligarchy  and  tyranny  in  all  their  forms.    It  might  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  estates  of  Athens ;  and  Aristophanes  in 
his  comedies  introduces  Demosthenes  as  promising   to  the 
sausage-seller,  the  Areopagus,  the  Limnse,  and  the  Pnyx— 
that  is,  the  courts  of  law,  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  public  parliament — a  grant  which  he  speaks  of  as 
comprehending  the  whole  of  Athens. 

The  adjacent  hill  bore  the  name  of  Areopagus.  Of  all  the 
numerous  courts  of  judicature  in  Athens  this  was  the  most 
illustrious.  It  was  fabled  that  the  god  of  war  had  been 
himself  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  ancient  tribunal, 
and  this  eminence  was  therefore  designated  '*  Mars  Hill."  The 
institution  of  the  Areopagus  appears  to  have  been  older  than 
the  age  of  Solon,  and  possibly  dated  its  origin  from  the  more 
ancient  period  of  Cecrops.  The  range  assigned  to  this  tribunal 
was  very  wide.  "  From  the  guilt  of  murder  to  the  negatife 
offence  of  idleness  its  control  extended.  The  consecration  of 
altars  to  new  deities,  and  the  penalties  affixed  to  impiety,  were 
at  their  decision  and  in  their  charge.  Theirs  was  the  illimit- 
able authority  to  scrutinize  the  lives  of  men ;  they  attended 
public  meetings  and  solemn  sacrifices  to  preserve  order  by 
the  majesty  of  their  presence.  The  custody  of  the  laws,  the 
management  of  t^ie  '^\!iy:k\i<&  tox^^^  vn^  ^^  ^'Q::^T^tfiXLdfince  of 
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the  edacation  of  youth,  were  oommitted  to  their  care.  Despite 
their  power,  they  interfered  bat  little  ia  the  management 
of  political  affairs,  saye  in  cases  of  imminent  danger.  Their 
duties,  grave,  tranquH,  and  solemn,  held  them  aloof  from  the 
stir  of  temporary  agitation.  They  were  the  last  great  refiige 
of  the  State,  to  which,  on  common  occasions,  it  was  almost 
profanity  to  appeal.  Their  very  demeanour  was  modelled 
to  harmonize  with  the  reputation  of  their  virtues  and  the 
dignity  of  their  office.  It  was  forbidden  to  laugh  in  their 
assembly.  No  archon,  or  magistrate,  who  had  been  seen  in  a 
public  tavern,  could  be  admitted  to  their  order,  and  for  an 
areopagite  to  compose  a  comedy  was  a  matter  of  special  pro- 
hibition. They  sate  in  the  open  air,  in  common  with  all  courts 
having  cognizance  of  murder.  If  the  business  before  them 
was  great  and  various,  they  were  wont  to  divide  themselves  into 
committees,  to  each  of  which  the  several  causes  were  assigned 
by  lot,  80  that,  no  man  knowing  the  cause  he  was  to  adjudge, 
could  be  assailed  with  the  imputation  of  dishonest  or  partial 
prepossession.  After  duly  hearing  both  parties,  they  gave  their 
judgment  with  proverbial  gravity  and  silence.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  ballot  (a  subsequent  custom)  afforded  secrecy  to 
their  award  —  a  proceeding  deemed  necessary,  amidst  the 
jealousies  and  power  of  factions,  to  preserve  their  judgment 
unbiassed  by  personal  fear,  and  the  abolition  of  which  was 
amongst  the  causes  that  crushed  for  awhile  the  liberties  of 
Athens.  A  brazen  urn  received  the  suffrages  of  condemna- 
tion ;  one  of  wood  those  of  acquittal.  Such  was  the  character 
and  constitution  of  the  Areopagus." 

Again :  "  The  number  of  the  areopagites  depending  upon 
the  number  of  the  archons,  was  necessarily  fluctuating  and 
uncertain.  An  archon  was  not  necessarily  admitted  to  the 
Areopagus.  He  previously  underwent  a  rigorous  and  severe 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office,  and  was  liable  to  expulsion  upon  proofs  of 
immorality  or  un worthiness.''  *  It  was  the  duty  of  the  public 
officers  osdled  "Prytanes''  to  summon  the  public  assemblies, 
(which  were  sometimes  held  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus), 
and  out  of  the  "  Prytanes "  a  fixed  number  were  chosen 
to  preside  over  the  debate,  and  to  propose  the  subjects  for 
deliberation.    Our   space    does  not  allow   us   to   enter  into 

•  Bulwer's  "  Athens,"  vol.  1.  p.  843. 
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these  arrangements,  nor  into  those  of  the  civil  goyemment  of 
Athens,  at  length. 

"  The  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  derived  some  of  their 
authority  &om  heing  passed  in  a  consecrated  hailding.  And 
at  Athens  it  was  an  ingenious  device  of  policy  to  connect  the 
council  and  court  of  the  Areopagus  with  the  religious  worship 
of  the  Eumenides.  The  devotional  awe  with  which  the  latter 
were  regarded  was  thus  extended  to  the  former.  It  was 
consecrated  by  this  union.  The  design  of  blending  the  interests 
and  safety  of  the  Tribunal  with  the  awfulness  of  the  Temple 
is  seen  in  the  position  of  both.  Some  wise  well-wisher  to  the 
Areopagus  placed  the  shrine  of  the  Kumenides  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  this  hill."  • 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  **  the  Academy.'' 
That  name  suggests  a  feature  which  gives  to  Athens  its  most 
illustrious  pre-eminence  —  its  schools  of  philosophy.  The 
Academy  was  a  house  surrounded  by  pleasure  grounds,  adorned 
with  statues  and  fountains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens, 
deriving  its  name,  as  some  suppose,  from  its  original  possessor, 
Academus.  It  was  purchased  by  Cimon,  who  left  it  a  legacy  to 
the  Athenian  people ;  having  previously  planted  in  it  a  great 
number  of  plane  trees,  whose  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth  fur- 
nished a  grateful  shelter  from  the  heat  of  a  Grecian  sky.  One 
of  the  gymnasia  of  Athens,  it  was  situated  on  a  road  leading 
towards  the  N.  w.  of  the  city,  lined  with  the  tombs  of  citizens 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.  The  trees  were  intersected  with  waters, 
for  which  its  low  locality  was  peculiarly  favourable.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  comprehended  several  temples, 
among  which  that  of  Minerva,  to  whom  the  whole  enclosure 
was  dedicated,  was  especially  conspicuous.  Many  of  the 
lessons  of  Socrates  were  delivered  by  him  within  this  enclosure, 
and  the  teachings  of  his  great  pupil  and  successor,  Plato, 
were  so  identified  with  the  spot,  near  to  which  he  resided,  as 
to  cause  his  disciples  to  receive  the  name  of  Academics.  Plato 
had  several  successors,  some  of  whom  considerably  modified 
his  system,  and  gave  rise  to  different  schools,  designated  by 
their  names.  The  Academy  stood  in  a  part  of  Athens  called 
Ceramicus,  answering  to  the  French  word  "  Tuileries,"  from 
the  spot  having  been  heretofore  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
tiles. 
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ATHENL^  SCHOOLS  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

To  Athens  belongs  the  honour  of  having  so  advanced  and 
improved  the  systems  of  philosophy  for  which  Greece  was 
fanaous,  as  to  become,  daring  a  long  period,  the  university  of 
the  world.  From  the  time  of  Thales  of  Miletus,  who  flou- 
rished about  600  years  before  Christ,  a  series  of  sages  arose, 
with  views  considerably  differing  from  each  other.  Anaxi- 
xnander,  Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  Xenophanes,  and  Pytha- 
goras, successively  taught  their  doctrines.  The  teachings  of 
Socrates,  however,  in  the  city  of  Athens,  constituted  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  From  them  arose  four  principal 
philosophic  sects,  not  to  mention  innumerable  smaller  ones 
— the  Peripatetics^  founded  by  Aristotle,  and  principally 
dealing  with  such  practical  results  as  history,  criticism, 
rhetoric,  and  logic,  in  which  especially  he  excelled ;  though 
propounding  the  doctrine  that  being  ceases  with  life,  and 
setting  forth  many  pantheistic  views; — the  Flatonists,  or 
Academics,  who  dealt  rather  with  moral  than  with  physical 
sciences ;  avowing  all  knowledge  to  be  innate ;  upholding  the 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  developing  many  of  the  truths  which 
Socrates  had  indicated;  flxing  a  high  standard  of  moral 
excellence;  theorising  upon  political  constitutions,  but 
acknowledging  One  supreme  and  uncreated  Cause; — the 
Stoics,  founded  by  Zeno,  which  sought  a  remedy  against  the  ills 
of  life  in  courage  and  self-possession ;  affecting  superiority  to 
pain ;  merging  the  individual  in  the  consideration  of  the 
general  good ;  regarding  even  the  gods,  as  well  as  man  him- 
self, as  altogether  subject  to  the  iron  rule  of  a  mystic  fatalism ; 
and  arguing  that  all  things  were  regulated  by  the  infallible 
law  that  "  whatever  is,  is  right ;" — and,  lastly,  the  Epicureans, 
deriving  their  name  from  the  Athenian  schoolmaster,  Epicurus, 
who  found  a  home  in  Athens  in  the  year  377.  His  doctrine 
was,  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good — a  tenet  which,  though 
not  so  intended  by  the  master,  who  had  in  his  view  only  mental 
gratification,  was  grievously  perverted  by  his  followers,  tiH 
every  gay  youth,  every  careless  spendthrift,  every  abandoned 
voluptuary,  gladly  owned  the  doctrine  as  his  own. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  sects  which  rendered  Athens 
famous,  and  caused  it  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  civilized  world 
greater  than  that  which  Egypt  had  done  heretofore.  The 
influence  of  its  philosophical  teachings,  in  combination  with 
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its  exquisite  models  of  fine  art,  the  renown  of  its  spirit  and 
liberty,  the  fame  of  its  eloquence,  and  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  its  literary  productions,  had  made  it  a  Colossus,  under 
whose    feet  men  were  contented  to  walk,  looking  up  to  it 
with  a  kind  of  awful  admiration.    Even  Home,  which  had 
put  the    boasted    love  of  Athenian  liberty  into   its  strong 
alembic,  and  had  proved  much  of  it  to  be  mere  dross,  was 
still  contented  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Athens  for  science,  taste, 
literature,  and  wisdom.    There  was,  accordingly,  scarcely  a 
Roman  of  note  who  did  not  visit  Athens  in  some  period  or 
other  of  his  life,  though  usually  at  the  time  when  his  educa- 
tion was  receiving  its  completion.    .  Not  only  did  he  gaze 
upon  those  master-pieces  of  art  which  have  immortalized  the 
names  of  Phidias  and  Pericles,  Ictinus  and  Praxiteles;  not 
only  did   he  form  his  style  upon  the  polished  periods  of 
Thucydides,  or  learn  nervous  force  &om  the  mountain  gprandenr 
of  ^schylus,  majesty  from  the  fine  stateliness  of  Sophocles, 
feeling  and  sensibility  &om  the  rich  pathos  of  Euripides,  and 
caustic  satire  from  Aristophanes ;  but  in  Athens  he  sat  at  the 
feet  of  sages  who  professed  to  analyse  those  physical  laws- 
then  so  little  understood — ^by  which  matter  acts  on  matter  ,* 
those  social  laws  by  which  sympathy  begets  sympathy  ;  those 
intellectual   laws    by  which    conclusions    follow    premises; 
those  political  laws  by  which  citizen  is  bound  to  citizen  j  and, 
if  they  admitted  the  phenomena  at  all,  those  spiritual  laws, 
which  deal  with  the  mysteries  of  an  unseen  existence  and  on 
unknown  eternity.      In  addition    to    these  attractions,  the 
history  of  Nero,  a  little  after,  shows  how  the  Grecian  games 
held  forth  all  attractive  amusement  to  Roman  youth,  and  how 
a  journey  to  Greece  in  those  days  would  be  Kke  a  journey  to 
Rome  or  Naples  in  our  own. 

Not  even  the  part  which  Athens  took  against  the  imperial 
government  could  alienate  &om  it  the  favour  of  Julius  and 
Augustus  Caesar.  It  was  the  favourite  eastern  residence  of 
Anthony ;  the  temporary  abode  of  Horace ;  visited  when  a 
student  by  the  son  of  Cicero ;  whilst  successive  potentates 
vied  in  doing  it  honour,  or  in  adding  magnificent  structures  to 
its  architectural  profusion. 

ATHENIAN   fiOCIETI   k?»  \T  IKE^  1^5L  'ETl.  <3«  'SVKV^ 

Considerations   \ike    l\ie^^   ^ws^\   iaa\.>  -^^  NsaasQa^;^  \* 
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altogether  without  interest  to  the  great  apostle,  whose 
preyions  education  mast  have  taught  him  to  set  some  value 
upon  literature,  philosophy,  and  remembrances  of  high 
achievement.  But  the  noble  unity  of  his  object  left  him 
little  leisure  to  dwell  upon  Athens,  considered  as  a  museum 
of  fine  arts  or  yaluable  antiquities.  What  principally 
appealed  to  him,  wherever  he  went,  was  man — living,  immor- 
tal man — man  as  he  was  lost  without  the  guidance  and 
guardianship  of  revelation,  or  man  as  he  might  become  a 
recipient  of  transforming  truths,  and  a  subject  of  heavenly 
destinies.  And  with  the  eye  of  one  who  intensely  loved  his 
species,  and  followed  out  their  history  unusually  fax  into  the 
future,  would  he  weigh  and  estimate  the  moral  lineaments 
presenting  themselves  to  his  gaze.  What  met  his  mental 
eye  as  he  looked  upon  the  hundred  thousand  human  beings 
who  constituted  the  population  of  the  city  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  Athens  at  this  day  were  men  such  as 
are  always  made  by  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  taste,  and 
emotion,  without  the  ballasting  counterpoise  of  large  moral 
principle.  By  birth  virtuosi  and  patrons  of  art,  these 
Parisians  of  ancient  days  were  clever,  quick,  and  versatile, 
excellent  judges  of  what  was  right,  and  rapid  in  pronouncing 
their  opinions.  They  were  acute  critics,  keen  logicians,  and 
plausible  conversers ;  but  fickle  and  passionate — easily  excited 
to  effervescence,  but  useless  for  action  when  that  effervescence 
had  passed  away — voracious  of  amusement,  vnth  an  uncom- 
mon predisposition  to  the  witty  and  caustic,  yet  by  no  means 
incapable  of  appreciating  subjects  of  moral  worth.  Not  only 
were  they  prone  to  believe  the  flatterer,  but  on  every  public 
occasion  they  demanded  flattery  as  a  part  of  their  social 
rights.  They  exhibited  a  motley  combination  of  the  grave 
with  the  frivolous.  They  joined  an  appreciation  of  virtue  to 
a  practice  which  ignored  it ;  they  ever  spoke  of  courage,  yet 
at  heart  were  cowards.  With  freedom  on  their  lips,  and  the 
history  of  great  transactions  in  their  annals,  they  yet  sub- 
mitted to  be  slaves.  Applauding  incorruptibility,  they  were 
bought  with  a  price.  They  were  unbounded  in  their 
prodigality  when  a  flgure  was  to  be  cut,  yet  were 
otherwise  penurious;  thus  exhibiting,  as  Isocrates  said, 
"the  beauty  of  a  courtezan  wliom  uovy^  "^o^^  ^s»s«Sk  W.  ^ 
wife." 
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Such  were  the  Athenians  in  the  later  period  of  their  history. 
Before  the  Christian  era,  Demosthenes  had  borne  witness  of 
them,  that  the  dignity  of  their  past  character  existed  no 
longer ;  that  few  Athenian  tradesmen  were  honest  and  indus- 
trious, and  that  their  judges  were  notorious  for  their  venality. 
All  was  rapidly  degenerating  into  the  vices  which  have  settled 
down,  like  a  crust,  upon  their  once  noble  natures.  Even  under 
the  Koman  emperors,  Athens  received  distinctions  accorded  to 
few  conquered  cities,  and  not  as  yet  had  Scythian  barbarity 
swept  away  the  traces  of  civilized  life.  But  the  decay  of 
nations  is  always  coincident  with  the  corruption  of  their  morals, 
and  degeneracy  had  done  for  Athens  what  the  uprooting  hand 
of  power  had  not  yet  effected.  The  clever  trickery  and 
treacherous  deceit,  the  selfishness  and  rapacity,  which  have 
since  characterized  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire,  were 
already  apparent  We  may  trace  the  germ  of  these  even  to 
the  best  days  of  Athenian  greatness.  They  entered  into  the 
character  even  of  Solon  himself.  That  great  legislator  had  an 
unmistakeable  propensity  towards  certain  mere  arts  of  states- 
manship, and,  though  his  motives  were  unimpeachable,  he  re- 
garded dexterity  as  not  the  least  valuable  accomplishment  of  a 
public  man.  The  manner  in  which  he  settled  differences,  by 
holding  out  alternate  bribes  to  rival  parties;  the  coy  reluc- 
tance with  which  he  refused  high  honours,  only  that  they 
might  be  the  more  eagerly  pressed  upon  him ;  and  the  pro- 
mise he  obtained  from  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  obey 
his  laws  in  his  absence,  which  he  then  contrived  to  prolong 
almost  indefinitely,  were  points  of  character  subsequently 
reflected,  without  his  excellences,  in  the  Athenian  people. 
Once,  it  was  said,  Athens  was  indeed  great;  men's  habits 
were  unluxurious,  elders  were  reverenced,  chastity  and  decorum 
pervaded  all  public  assemblies,  and  medicancy  was  unknown ; 
but  afterwards  wealth  measured  importance,  virtue  became 
divorced  from  wisdom,  and  luxury  grew  into  licentiousness. 
Though  Athens  still  retained  the  name  of  a  free  city,  great 
were  the  exactions  perpetrated  in  it  by  the  Koman  govern- 
ment. Cicero  charges  it  upon  Piso  that  he  had  "  exhausted 
Achaia,  vexed  Thessaly,  and  lacerated  Athens."  The  boasted 
democracy  of  the  city  was  only  a  name.  Informers  were 
numerous,  and  bribery  general.  Many  vices  practised  by  the 
Athenians — ^some  oi  l\i<&Tai^>^<&x  \.^\^\\&aj^ed  than  expressed 
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— tended  to  diminish  its  population  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  "  the  sanction  of  infanticide  was  hy  no  means  the  most 
destmctiye  or  the  most  loathsome  form  in  which  they  mani- 
fested themselves,"*  So  that  Plutarch,  who  lived  a  little 
later,  declares  that  Greece  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  for  the 
decrease  of  its  inhabitants. 

Nothing  marked  more  distinctly  the  defective  state  of 
Athenian  opinion,  than  the  broad  distinction  maintained  be- 
tween freedmen  and  slaves.  Freedom  was  on  the  tongue 
while  slavery  was  in  the  practice.  The  evidence  of  a  slave 
was  only  admissible  after  he  had  undergone  the  torture ;  poli- 
tical power  was  (he  was  instructed)  an  elevation  to  which  he 
had  no  right  to  aspire.  The  slave  might  not  bear  any 
name  belonging  to  a  freedman,  and  was  entirely  forbidden  to 
carry  arms ;  he  was  interdicted  from  worshipping  certain  gods, 
and  brute  force  was,  as  usual,  the  only  argument  he  was  sup- 
posed to  comprehend.  As,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rich  tram- 
pled on  the  poor,  so,  on  the  other,  the  poor  regarded  the  rich 
as  their  legitimate  prey :  the  two  classes  were  as  chemical 
compounds,  which  may  sometimes  mix,  but  can  never  com- 
bine *f  their  union  was  often  more  productive  of  effervescence 
than  of  permanent  advantage.  The  greatest  alleviation  of  the 
troubles  of  the  slave  was  in  the  provision  that,  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
the  distressed,  he  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  transferred 
to  a  better  master. 

Whatever  else  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  apostle,  one 
deep  and  pre-eminent  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind 
during  this  visit.  It  was  produced  by  the  inordinate  and  all- 
abounding  idolatry  which  he  witnessed  around  him.  Indeed, 
it  was  as  impossible  to  remain  in  a  marshy  soil  and  not  to 
breathe  its  mephitic  vapour,  as  to  abide  in  Athens  and  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  its  omnipresent  heathenism.  The  reader 
who  peruses  the  account  given  of  Athens  by  Pausanias,  who 
visited  it  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  cannot  fail  to  observe 
this  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  learned  metropolis. 
Temples,  statues,  altars  of  all  kinds  and  all  combinations, 
commemorating  now  the  greater  and  now  the  lesser  gods, 
heroes,  legislators,  and  other  illustrious  men,  were  apparent 
everywhere ;  in  the  Pirseus,  in  Munychia,  between  the  long 

•  Thirlwall's  "  Greece." 
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walls,  in  the  Ceraimeus,  the  Council  House,  the  Theatres,  the 
Gymnasia,  the  Agora.  The  Ilissus  was  a  sacred  river,  the 
country  of  Attica  was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  the  city  oi 
Athens  was  especially  under  her  protection.  Her  most  hon- 
oured statue  in  the  Acropolis  was  reported  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  and  there  hurnt  continually  before  it  a  golden 
lamp  with  a  wick  of  asbestos ;  whilst  a  palm-tree  of  brass 
rising  above  the  lamp  carried  off  the  smoke.  The  description 
given  of  Athens  by  Pausanias  is  little  more  than  a  catalogue 
of  objects  of  idolatry,  familiarity  with  one  half  of  which 
must  have  severely  tasked  the  memory  of  its  inhabitants. 
Every  god  and  goddess  of  the  Pantheon  had  its  represen- 
tation there,  and  many  of  the  deities  were  very  frequently 
repeated.  In  addition  to  these  visible  emblems  of  idolatry, 
there  was  scarcely  an  action  of  life,  personal,  domestic,  sociid, 
political,  in  which  this  all-prevalent  heathenism  was  not  dis- 
coverable. Many  of  the  ceremonies  were  unusually  splendid. 
In  no  city  were  priests  and  priestesses  so  numerous :  the 
sacred  offices  were  often  attached  to  the  most  dignified 
families,  and  transmitted  as  hereditary  rights.  The  archons, 
or  principal  magistrates,  presided  over  the  religious  cere- 
monies. The  slightest  accidents  of  life  became  omens,  for- 
tunate or  otherwise,  as  the  priesthood  might  determine.  New 
deities  arose  with  every  age ;  and  to  question  their  divinity 
was  to  expose  the  sceptic  to  trial,  punishment,  and  perhaps 
death.  The  last  consequence  was  especially  to  be  dreaded  if  any 
suspicion  were  entertained  of  irreverence  towards  the  Eleusi- 
nian  mysteries,  of  which  more  hereafter.  uEschylus  narrowly 
escaped  stoning  on  this  charge ;  and,  perhaps,  not  even  the 
sight  of  the  wounds  received  by  his  brother  Amynias  in  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  would  have  saved  him,  had  he  not  been  able 
to  prove  that  he  never  had  been  amongst  the  initiated.  For 
the  same  reason,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  though  he  saved  his  life 
by  flight,  was  branded  with  perpetual  infamy.  The  writings 
of  Protagoras  were  burnt  in  the  Forum,  and  Prodicus  of  Scios, 
who  had  asserted  the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  elevate 
objects  of  universal  utility  into  gods,  was  condemned  to  drink 
hemlock.  Similarly,  Socrates  was  accused  of  impiety,  in  not 
acknowledging  tYie  go^  xeoo^v^^^  \x^  ^Cck&'^'va^^^s^^^aAd  by 
the  same  poison. 
The  festivals  lield  ^b^  Vii^  k\3cLwaa»a  Ssa.  Vov^wa  ^\  '^sw&i 
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deities  were  more  numerous  than  the  saints'  days  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  calendar.  The  Dionjsiac  theatre,  which  stood  in  the 
district  of  the  Limnae,  at  the  hase  of  the  Acropolis,  was  the 
scene  of  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  ohserved 
in  Athens  with  greater  splendour  than  in  any  other  state 
of  Greece,  and  spreading  disorder,  revelry,  and  licentious- 
ness around.  The  rites  were  such  that  modern  delicacy 
shrinks  even  from  adverting  to  them;  and  the  part  of 
the  ceremony  which  may  he  descrihed  consisted  of  com- 
panies of  men  dressed  in  women's  apparel,  wearing  garlands 
on  their  heads  and  hands,  and  imitating  in  their  ^stures  the 
antics  of  drunken  men.  In  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides, 
placed  helow  Mars  Hill,  the  Furies,  whose  proper  names  it 
was  considered  unfortunate  to  pronounce,  and  who  were  metony- 
mically  called  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  received  annually 
their  libation  of  honey,  wine,  and  cakes,  made  by  the  most 
illustrious  youths  of  Athens  ;  and  slaves  were  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  the  worship  of  deities  supposed  to  avenge  all 
kinds  of  evil.  The  Dipoleia  was  also  an  annual  festival 
observed  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  the  protector  of  the  city.  In 
this  ceremonial  a  number  of  oxen  were  driven  round  a  pile 
of  consecrated  cakes,  and  the  animal  that  first  touched  the 
cakes  was  instantly  slaughtered.  An  ancient  tradition  gave 
rise  to  the  custom  that  the  priest  who  killed  the  victim  im- 
mediately took  to  flight.  A  jury  was  empanelled  proformd  to 
try  the  crime  of  its  death,  who  acquitted  the  priest,  and 
condemned  the  knife  which  had  been  the  instrument  of  its 
murder.  Then  there  were  the  Adonia,  observed  in  honour  of 
Venus  weeping  over  Adonis ;  the  Aiora,  in  honour  of  Erigone ; 
the  annual  cock-fight,  in  memory  of  the  omen  which  assured 
Themistocles  of  his  success  against  the  Persians ;  the  Aloa, 
in  honour  of  husbandry ;  the  Anthesteria,  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
when  the  Athenians  tapped  their  barrels;  the  Itephaisteia, 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  when  three  young  men  raced  each  other 
in  the  Academy  with  lighted  torches,  and  if  any  of  them 
halted,  in  their  desire  not  to  extinguish  their  lights,  their  pace 
was  quickened  by  the  blows  of  the  spectators;  the  Festival 
of  the  Sun ;  that  in  honour  of  Ceres,  in  which  the  women  took 
the  most  distingaished  part ;  the  t^rts  and  ^emea  ^.ttA^daxit 
OB  the  Tbeseia;  the  Oscophona,  a\wi  uvYvsmo^^  tJl'N\\«iK^> 
at  which  the  custom  was  that  t\xe  wWvwAm  «i'i  wk«vx«i^»Snj» 
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should  be  restricted  to  old  traditions  and  antique  tales ;  with 
man  J  others. 

But  we  must  not  omit  the  grand  ceremonial  of  the  Pana- 
thenaia,  in  honour  of^the  protectress  Minerva,  observed  in  its 
most  enlarged  form  every  fifth  year.  In  this  ceremony,  in 
addition  to  the  races  wi^  torches  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
gymnastic  exercises,  so  grateful  to  the  Athenians,  a  mimic  sea- 
fight,  and  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  took  place  the  grand  procession  so 
effectively  represented  in  the  once  coloured  metopes  of  the  Par- 
thenon, many  of  which  are  now  deposited,  by  a  singular  change 
of  fortuneyMin  the  Museum  of  the  British  nation.  The  object 
of  this  procession  was  to  escort  the  peplos — a  piece  of  magni- 
ficent embroidery,  annually  manufactured  by  the  virgins  of 
Athens — to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  in  the  Acropolis, 
in  order  that  her  statue  might  be  invested  with  it.  In  early 
times  this  peplos  was  a  kind  of  hanging  banner ;  latterly, 
it  was  made  to  resemble  the  sail  of  a  ship,  and  was  attached 
to  a  richly  decorated  hull  moving  forward  upon  concealed 
wheels.  The  vessels  and  sacred  emblems  employed  in  these 
rites  were  preserved  in  the  Pompeium — a  temple  allotted  to 
that  purpose.  The  procession  was  marshalled  outside  the 
gate  of  the  Dipylum,  advanced  through  the  Agora,  between 
the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx  ;  it  passed  through  the  Limnie, 
and  made  the  circuit  of  the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  and  was 
finally  carried  up  through  the  grand  ascent  of  the  Propylssa 
to  the  citadel,  where  it  was  deposited  in  its  appropriate  temple. 
Aged  men,  adults,  women,  youths,  virgins,  and  boys,  took 
their  part  in  the  ceremony ;  whilst,  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
prisoners  were  set  free,  and  golden  crowns  awarded  to  the 
benefactors  of  the  State. 

Nor  must  we  forbear  to  mention  one  festival  more,  re- 
moved to  Home  soon  after  the  time  of  which  we  write,  bat 
now  extremely  popular,  not  only  among  the  Athenians^  but 
among  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  even  the  Romans.  This 
was  the  solemnity  observed  every  fifth  year  at  Blensis,  a 
town  at  some  distance  from  Athens,  where,  in  honour  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  the  most  important  ceremonial  of  all  Ghraece 
was  observed  every  fifth  year,  and  was  emphatically  desig- 
nated **  the  Mysteries."  So  secret  were  these  rites,  that  death 
was  the  consequeiice  ot  violating  them.  Here,  after  due  pre- 
^  parations,  the  mtaate^  ^^\^Vj  V^^VvsL^'^Josm^Vs^  ^^^^jit  into 
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a  place  called  the  mystical  temple,  haying  previousl j  washed 
his  hands  in  holy  water,  and  received  the  admonition  to 
come,  with  a  pure  heart,  to  so  solemn  a  ceremony.  A 
kind  of  free-masonry  was  then  observed.  All  the  magic  arts 
of  the  time  were  put  into  operation ;  fearful  sights  and  sounds 
terrified  the  beholder,  and  secrets  were  made  known,  to  reveal 
which  was  accounted  by  the  Athenians  a  capital  crime.  The 
garments  in  which  the  initiated  returned,  now  become  sacred, 
were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  were  never  thrown 
away  whilst  an  entire  portion  remained.  Warburton  has 
written  elaborately  to  prove  that  these  mysteries  involved  the 
belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
persecutors  of  Christianiiy  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  frater- 
nization they  taught,  and  that  the  church,  by  imitating  them 
afterwards,  grievously  fell  from  its  original  simplicity. 

Painful,  intensely  painfrd,  to  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  the 
apostle  Paul,  must  have  been  daily  familiarity  with  sights  and 
associations  such  as  these.  The  weight  of  concern  which 
pressed  on  his  mind,  as  he  mingled  in  such  scenes,  was  almost 
insupportable.  What  to  him  were  the  achievements  of  art — 
what  to  him  were  the  boasted  names  of  philosophy — when  he 
witnessed  the  influence  of  both  tending  to  estrange  the  mind 
from  virtue  and  from  Qod  P  He  had  probably  intended — at 
least  till  Silas  came — to  remain  Incognito,  that  he  might  at 
leisure,  and  undisturbedly,  observe  the  evils  which  he  could 
not  remedy.  But  his  pent-up  emotions  acquired  a  force  which 
bore  down  all  silence.  **  While  he  was  musing,  the  fire  burned ; 
then  spake  he  with  his  tongue."  What  is  so  pathetic  as  a 
powerfril  mind  heaving  under  the  influence  of  pity  and  love  ? 
Did  he  not  know  the  antidote  to  these  infatuations  ?  How, 
then,  could  he  avoid  to  exhibit  it  ?  Might  not  a  word  of  his 
break  the  charmed  circle  of  some  infatuated  votary,  or  resound 
and  reverberate  till  it  should  reach,  at  least,  some  distant  ears  ? 
The  energy  of  mere  matter  may  be  conquered,  but  who  can 
bind  the  inwrought  convictions  of  a  Christian  soulP  The 
idolatry  around  him  worked  like  the  garment  of  Nessus  upon 
the  limbs  of  Hercules.  He  must  endeavour  to  tear  away  the 
poisoned  tunic  which  ate  like  fire  into  his  earnest  spirit.  Paul, 
therefore,  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  entered  into  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews,  labouring  to  convince  his  brethren  that  they  very 
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infldcqnBtely  apprehended  the  whole  truth  of  God,  and  ftfll 
Ihe  doctrine  of  a  crueifled  Jesus,  whioh  they  rejeeted,  wu 
more  powerful  tban  the  religion  they  had  as  yet  received.  Could 
be  leavD  the  idolatTOUS  Atlieniana  themeelveB  to  perish  in  tbeir 
MDB  P  If  arguments  had  any  power  (and  the  boast  of  the  Atbf- 
nianB  was  that  it  was  all-powerful  with  them),  was  il  not  for 
him  to  employ  them  against  tlieir  beloved  delosionH?  Intenl 
iia  thi«  purpose,  he  resolved  to  refrain  no  longer  from  soii 
WBsoningB  as  love  and  pity  m.ight  saggeat.  He  amordiiiglj 
flought  the  crowded  assembly  which  daily  gathered  In  tie 
AgOTB.  The  course  waa  perilous,  hat  it  was  divinely  injpelid. 
Let  US  follow  him  ioto  the  market-plafle,  which  furDlEhd  > 
leading  featoro  of  the  ordinary  Athenian  life.  Around  tbe 
base  of  the  Areopagas  stood  the  booths  vrhere  the  coaecmrH 
of  the  inhabitants  was  gathered  towards  the  middle  ot  lli! 
day.  The  umbrageous  plane  trees,  thickly  planted  over  the 
area,  and  the  porticoes  of  the  temples,  whioh  were  namerons 
fn  that  locality,  afforded  a  grateful  and  abandant  shade.  The 
nost  cotiBpicQous  buildings  in  this  part  of  Athena  were  the 
Benate-honse,  the  regiatei'-officc,  the  resideneB  of  the  PrylanM, 
and  the  temple  of  M.irs;  whilst  in  the  midst  of  the  Agon 
stood  the  MiUiarium  aureum,  from  which,  aa  from  a  niniliT 
■pot  in  the  Fonim  at  Borne,  all  the  distances  in  Attica  woa 
leokoned.  This  point  was  marked  by  ui  altar  erected  to  tte 
twelve  god*.  Near  it  stood  the  atatnes  of  the  tai  hmci 
after  whom  the  Athenian  tribes  were  named.  Here  all  notiH 
of  public  motions  were  afflied,  before  diaonssion  upon  tbeai 
was  permitted  in  the  popular  assemblies.  Farther  on  in  tfct 
valley  stood  the  Stoa,  or  porch,  in  whioh  sat  the  Areluai  win 
decided  religious  suits,  and  another  Btoa  called  by  the  imp" 
of  Tnpiter  Eleathereios,  both  &miliar  to  the  readers  of  Pitta- 
The  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Ariatogeiton — theBrntosuJ 
Cwsiua  of  Athenian  story — were  here  eonspionana  objecti,M 
the  ascent  of  the  Actopolia. 

In  this  areaj  whilst  the  women  were  mainlj  empli^ad  in 
the  domestic  offices  of  the  day,  the  men  loved  to  oongregite; 
and  though  there  was  no  hoar  at  which  it  was  entiidf 
deserted,  the  crowd  was  greatest  in  the  forenoon.  The  xm 
was  then  peculiarly  animated.  Distinct  spots  were  ajqw- 
piatod  to  difibrent  articles  of  sale,  and  distinat  periods  of  tiw 
to  Ouax  pnnhuG,    \iiAw  'Otu^i  v^^ti^nate  1^^^  nrj 
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of  them  being  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  hurdles,  were,  not 
only  several  of  the  articles  with  which  we  are  familiar — such, 
for  instance,  as  bread,  the  flesh  of  oxen,  pigs,  and  sheep  (to 
which  the  Athenians  added  that  of  the  goat),  poultry,  pastry, 
cheese,  turnips,  onions,  etc. — but  other  things  to  which  we 
are  strangers — as,  for  instance,  a  compound  of  rice,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  honey,  wrapt  in  fig-leaves,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  thria ;  another  mixture  of  eggs,  cheese,  and  garlic, 
which  they  called  muttoton;  grasshoppers,  and  the  tender 
ends  of  leaves,  which  constituted  cheap  food  for  the  poor,  etc. 
The  female  bakers  stood  behind  their  pyramids  of  bread, 
and  were  voluble  in  the  use  of  the  garnish  called  by  us 
Billingsgate,  Other  women  sold  vegetables,  ready  cooked  for 
use ;  and  the  Athenian  soldier  might  be  seen  carrying  away 
his  dinner  of  peas  in  his  helmet.  In  one  quarter  of  the 
Agora  was  to  be  found  every  variety  of  ointment  and  perfume  ; 
in  another,  incense  for  the  gods ;  in  another,  chaplets,  whether 
formed  of  myrtle  for  joy,  or  of  parsley  for  sorrow ;  garlands 
of  roses,  perhaps  of  violets,  or  wreaths  of  ivy,  sacred  to 
Bacchus  and  his  disorderly  rites.  Here  was  displayed  the 
celebrated  honey  of  Hymettus ;  there  were  exhibited  various 
articles  of  domestic  use — feather  beds,  sheepskins  for  blankets, 
curtains  against  mosquitoes,  tools  for  workmen,  and  water- 
clocks  for  the  measuring  of  time.  The  loud  ringing  of  a  bell 
proclaimed  the  hour  at  which  the  sale  of  fish  (Copaic  eels  and 
sea-pikes  among  the  rest)  began  in  the  allotted  quarter ;  and 
the  dialogues  between  sellers  and  purchasers  did  not  greatly 
differ,  in  character  and  intensity,  from  those  of  more  familiar 
times.  Bankers  had  their  distinct  arcades,  where  the  scales 
did  their  office,  and  the  chink  of  money  was  heard,  while  their 
transactions  with  the  prodigal  and  needy  proved  them  to  be 
but  "  indifferent  honest."  One  quarter  was  dedicated  to  the 
sale  of  oil,  and  another  to  that  of  wine,  sold  by  sample,  and 
often  not  a  little  adulterated.  In  one  spot  were  found  hair- 
cutters,  in  another  the  workshops  of  artizans,  whilst  a  dis- 
trict was  appropriated  to  cooking  utensils,  which,  together 
with  cooks,  were  let  out  for  hire. 

Though  the  higher  class  of  Athenians  looked  upon  trade 
with  great  contempt,  the  common  people  were  eager  in 
its  pursuit,  and  not  over-scrupulous  in  their  mode  of 
carrying  it  on.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  Athenian  gentry 


I  *kde  nMacj  bj  it,  though  thej  deteg&tfid  the  aotoal  miti 
to  their  elavoe. 

Nothing  was  moie  illustrative  of  Atheniaa  character  th 
the  scenoB  which  tlie  Agora  coDtJiiuallj'  preeeDted.  Nei 
waa  Uiert  a  more  gosujipiog  people  than  the  inhabitJLot* 
fer-famed  Athens.  Their  inquigitive  and  active  mioda  on  t 
one  band,  and  their  natural  love  foe  idleness  on.  the  otliyl 
induced  hatiiu  which  have  became  a  proverb.  "  SometluM 
Hew "  was  always  their  demand.  la  one  of  his  '  ' 
Semoflthenea  aaja  to  the  Athenians :  "  It  ia  jour  sole 
to  wander  throagh  the  public  place^^,  inquiring  one  of  uiDti^ 
"  What  news  ?  "  This  oJlusion  to  their  customaiy  habit 
more  than  once  in  the  apeechee  of  tbis  oelebrated  orSMi 
Doubtless,  this  propeositj'  noold  be  considerably  iacreaudil 
time  of  war.  Platorch  relates  how  the  defeat  of  Niciat  itf 
mediately  transpired  from  a  conversation  carried  on  ia  I 
barber's  shop.  The  booths  of  the  common  artizana  nere abi 
•ccDes  of  perpetual  talk,  in  which  nothing  private  or  pulAt 
was  spaired;  whilst  attic  wit  aeasoned  criti{»amB  upon  notariiv* 
ohoraoters,  or  turned  into  comedy  the  moat  insignificant  afiwl' 
of  domestic  life.  From  such  tendencies  the  Athenian?  gsinai 
the  name  of  loitereis  and  loungers,  and  "  barber's  talk "  bf- 
came  a  proverb  in  the  city.  Plutarch  describes  the  yoHii| 
men  sitting  whole  days  listening  to  the  plans  of  Alcibiadee  la 
ooDiiuering  Carthage  and  Libya,  and  drawing  refTesentiliOTs 
of  tbe  locaUtJes  and  the  campaign  in  the  dust. 

What  a  variety  of  charaeterH  would  present  themselves  tt 
the  eye  of  a  spectator  in  ihia  crowded  resort  of  Athenian  life- 
He  might  observe  one,  disgusting  trom  his  long  nails,  ID' 
cleansed  teeth,  slovenly  attire,  and  ill  odour,  afTeoting 
than  Spartan  sircpUcity,  though  this  affectation  cxteaded  to 
dress  alooe,  and  bore  no  relation  to  morala.  Or,  there  mfj^ 
be  seen  the  fop,  with  his  robe  reaching  to  his  ancles,  and  lii 
hands  adorned  with  rings,  exhaling  the  odour  of  ptrfmo* 
and  carrying  some  elaborate  bouquet  or  sweet  smeUingfi^ 
in  his  hand.  Neor  to  him  might  be  seen  a  usurer,  who  stcjW  jj^^ 
off  whenever  a  contribution  was  to  he  made  for  the  Sd* 
carried  home  hia  own  purchaaes,  made  his  own  bed,  nod 
a  turned  ooaf.  Or,  there  might  be  seen  the  sywplirt 
mingUng  Idmself  with  the  conversation  of  others,  and  lin"! 
apon  the  tuaWmo'oe's  ^titjei  V5  fcattting  litigation  ami  (WT 
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:he  trade  of  aa  informer.  The  gay  dress  of  the  yoang 
te  was  often  seen  in  combination  with  the  sober 
of  the  philosopher ;  whilst  from  all  quarters  the  hum 
conyersation,  the  sharp  tones  of  inteirogationi  the 
3cents  of  strife,  or  the  ring  of  satirical  laughter,  might 
Eilly  be  heard. 

was  the  scene,  and  such  the  persons,  amongst  whom 
istle  Paul  now  aimed  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of 
T  religion.  Mingling  in  their  groups,  and  entering 
sir  conversation,  he  endeavoured,  by  taking  advantage 
Lvourable  opportunities,  to  set  before  them  the  evils  of 
dlatry  and  the  claims  of  Jesus.  It  takes  little  to  excite 
.  like  that  of  the  Athenian  Agora.  The  novelty  of  his 
)  was  a  point  in  Paul's  favour.  Filled  witih' self-esteem, 
ire  not  learners,  so  much  as  judges,  of  what  he 
d.  They  criticized  his  garb  and  his  elocution,  as  well 
octrine.  Some  regarded  him  with  the  contemptuous 
•  scorn ;  others,  professedly  more  liberal,  with  the  open 
'  real  or  affected  curiosity.  He  came  to  them  **  neither 
cellency  of  speech  nor  of  human  wisdom.''  He  boasted 
,t  name ;  he  appealed  to  no  acknowledged  authority ; 
$red  no  Athenian  self-love.  The  people  were  amazed 
Doldness.  Perplexed  themselves,  they  allowed  some  of 
losophers,  as  they  loved  to  designate  themselves,  to 
i  lead  in  interrogating  him  on  his  doctrines.  There 
esent  both  Epicureans  and  Stoics :  the  former,  to  whom 
was  little  of  a  reality,  and  to  whom  mockery  and 
ere  the  most  familiar  weapons,  regarded  his  teaching 
kic  enthusiasm,  and  designated  him  a  babbler.  The 
who  had  notions  of  religion,  but  of  a  religion  alto- 
different  from  that  now  set  forth,  censured  him  as  an 
or — "  a  setter-forth  of  strange  gods." 

PAUL  ON   MARS  HILL. 

.  the  market-place  and  the  busy  throng,  so  unfavourable 
xposition  of  doctrine  of  such  a  sort,  the  people  hurried 
I  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  where  religious  novelties  were 

adjudicated  upon;  not  so  much,  however,  to  plead 
he  regular  judges  of  public  religion,  as  to  afford  him  an 
nity  of  developing,  without  interruption,  his  new  and 

truths.     It  is  probable  that  a  large    concourse  of 

an 
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people  followed  him.  The  occasion  was  extraordinary.  He 
stood  on  a  spot  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the 
intellect  and  religion  of  the  world.  With  what  forbearance, 
judgment,  and  power,  the  inspired  man  availed  himself  of  thii 
great  occasion,  every  reader  of  the  Scripture  knows. 

At  his  feet  stood  the  numerous  temples  and  statues  which 
gave  rise  to  the  saying,  that  it  was  easier  at  Athens  to  find  a 
god  than  a  man.  The  Acropolis,  immediately  above  him,  was 
the  spot  of  long-cherished  Athenian  traditions,  and  the 
most  glorious  monuments  of  ancient  art  clustered  thickly 
within  the  walls  of  that  rocky  fortress.  The  Propyleea,  "  like 
a  splendid  frontispiece,"  introduced  the  eye  to  the  Parthenon, 
with  its  exquisite  marble  columns  and  coloured  metopes ;  the 
Temple  of  Wingless  Victory,  so  elegant  in  its  details,  the  Eree- 
theium,  and  the  gigantic  statue  of  Minerva,  looked  down  upon 
him  from  above. 

In  the  face  of  all  these,  Paul  stood  up  to  declare  what  he 
meant  by  speaking  of  new  objects  of  worship  (<<  strange 
dsemons  ")  before  those  who  possessed  already  so  many.  The 
heathen  worship  made  a  distinction  between  the  gods  by  right 
and  the  gods  by  honour.  As  Jesus  had  been  known  as  histori- 
cally living,  the  question  was,  by  what  authority  he  was  placed 
in  the  list  of  the  latter,  and  deemed  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  heroes  whom  the  Athenians  were  so  prone  to 
worship.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  introduction  of  a 
new  deity  was,  in  Gentile  eyes,  a  great  offence,  and  one  for 
which  the  apostle  often  sufiered. 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  vulgar  declamation,  however,  that 
the  apostle  availed  himself  of  this  high  occasion.  Like  some 
wise  rider,  who  restrains  his  pace  that  he  may  the  better 
reach  his  goal ;  or,  rather,  like  an  orator  of  the  highest  class 
(for  well  did  the  apostle  understand  this  spiritual  wisdom), 
who  places  himself  alongside  his  hearers  with  the  hope  of 
afterwards  raising  them  to  his  own  elevation  ;  he  commences 
his  address  from  a  point  so  happily  selected  as  at  once  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  his  audience  and  to  carry  them  along 
with  him.  He  tells  them  that  among  the  objects  of  devout 
adoration  which  he  had  observed  in  their  city,  he  had  dis- 
covered an  altar  to  the  "  Unknown  God."*    He  acknowledges 

*  Paaaamas,  in  Yds  deseTv^Wou  ot  M.\y<&TV&^  aays  that,  at  Phalerum,  "  there  an 
altars  also  sacred  to  lYie  sod%  ^^"(^d  \!cv«^  T^x^cDsy«T)L\  «&&.  Yj^^b&jsaidefl  wu 
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that  religions  yearnings  were  eyidently  oonspicaous  *  in  the 
multiplied  objects  of  worship  crowded  everywhere  around ; 
and  seeing  that  the  Athenians  regarded  some  Unknown  Qod 
or  gods  as  their  benefactors,  and  thus  avowed  that  they  were 
laid  imder  obligations  to  a  being  whose  name  was  to  them 
imknown,  he  declares  himself  about  to  reveal  to  them  this 
unknown  God,  whom  they  were  worshipping  in  ignoiunoe  of 
his  nature ;  and  proceeds  to  give  such  a  description  of  him 
as,  if  received,  would  have  rendered  their  idolatry  baseless 
and  unworthy.  He  tells  them  that  this  unknown  God  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world ;  that  he  is  enclosed  in  and  confined 
by  no  temple  which  man  can  build — pointing,  perhaps,  at 
the  moment  to  those  magnificent  ones  now  above  his  head, 
and  also,  as  Demosthenes  did  in  one  of  his  grandest  apos- 
trophes, to  the  earth  and  sea  and  mountains  within  his  view ; 
that  so  far  from  man's  service  being  essential  to  him.  He 
is  the  Author  of  all  powers  and  the  Giver  of  all  possessions ; 
that,  instead  of  there  being,  as  the  Athenians  supposed,  difier- 
ing  races,  Greek  and    barbarian,  with  respective  difiering 

traditionally  reported  to  have  reared  similar  altars  as  early  as  the  forty-sixth 
(Hympiad.  Some  of  the  representations  given  of  the  discovery  of  such  an 
inscription  as  the  aposUe  quotes,  on  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  and  else- 
where, are  evidently  unworthy  of  serious  regard. 

*'  Appollonius  of  Tyana,  in  Philostratus  vi.  3,  like  Paul,  finds,  in  the  style  of 
the  inseription,  an  evidence  of  the  pious  disposition  of  the  Athenians  in 
reference  to  divine  things,  inasmuch  as  they  had  erected  altars  to  unknown 
gods.  Isodorus,  of  Pelusium  (vi.  69),  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  authority,  since 
he  merely  speaks  of  conjectures.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  the  life  of  Epimenides 
III,  says,  that  in  the  time  of  a  plag^ue,  when  they  knew  not  what  god  to  pro- 
pitiate in  order  to  avert  it,  he  caused  black  and  white  sheep  to  be  let  loose  from 
the  Areopagus,  and  wherever  they  laid  down,  to  be  offered  to  their  respective 
divinities.  Hence,  says  he,  there  are  still  many  altars  in  Athens  without  any 
determinate  names.  Although  the  precise  inscriptions  are  not  here  given,  yet 
altars  might  be  erected  on  this  or  a  similar  occasion  which  were  dedicated  to 
an  Unknown  God,  since  they  knew  not  what  God  was  offended,  and  required  to 
be  lyropitiated,  as  Chrysostom  has  also  remarked  in  his  thirty-eighth  homily 
on  the  Acts."— jy0am{er*s  Planting  of  ChrUtianitj/t  iii.  (6. 

*  **Much  depends  on  the  meaning  attached  to  the  ambigaoos  word  diriaidau 
mon  in  Acts  xviL  22"  (rendered  byonr  translators  *  superstitious').  "The 
original  signification  of  this  word,  in  popular  usage,  certainly  denoted  something 
good,  as  is  the  ease  in  all  languages  with  words  which  denote  the  fear  of  God, 
or  of  the  gods— the  feeling  of  dependanoe  on  a  higher  power,  which,  if  we 
analyse  the  religious  sentiment,  appears  to  be  its  prime  element ;  although  not 
exhausting  everything  which  belongs  to  the  essential  nature  of  theism,  and 
although  the  first  germ,  without  the  addition  of  another  element,  may  give 
rise  to  superstition  as  well  as  faith.'*— JVisan<2er*«  Planting  of  ChrUHanity, 
iU.  i6. 
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them  that  the  changes  in  hnmnn  history  wpre  ded^ed  to 
load  men  to  the  Bcknowledgment  of  this  great  Being,  who 
bad  made  anch  provisions  as  that,  by  the  very  instincts  of 
haman  nature,  Hp,  though  Unknown,  might  be  rccognifirf  and 
wonhipped  ;  for  aa  one  of  the  Greek  poets,  Aratus,  had  laid, 
"Wo  are  the  offspring  of  Ood."  The  mora!  conadousness, 
then,  vhich  man  poasessea,  in  combination  'witb  this  notion  of 
relatiooship,  teaches  that  He  from  whom  oar  being  is  deri«ed, 
and  of  whose  apiritoahty  our  minds  are  only  the  o&priag, 
cannot  he  a  Being  of  human  workmanship,  or  a  re^t  of 
homan  art.  How  usoleaa,  then,  the  worship  of  the  olgect* 
BTonnd  !  Having  gained  this  point,  ho  proceeds  at  ones  tn 
inform  them  that,  whatever  their  past  ignorance  might  be, 
there  was  now  revealed  to  fhem  a  better  system,  whiei 
demanded  their  repentance  for  past  sins,  and  exhibited  ti 
them  a  future  judgment ;  whilst  that  Jesus,  with  whose  name 
it  is  probable  they  were  already  familiar,  was  eonatituted  ij 
Ood  the  ludge  of  mankind. 

Ho  leaves  them  accordingly  to  infer  that,  among  the  sins 
which  this  Great  Father  would  by  no  means  overlook,  dot 
that  it  had  been  made  known  to  them,  this  all-abonndiitf 
idolatry  was  one.  And  he  concludes  by  prompting  themtc 
inquire  into  the  facts  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as  the  kejetone 
of  the  claims  put  forth  on  hia  behalf;  inasmuch  aa  till 
event  attested  and  confirmed  his  right  to  be  regarded  t- 
more  than  a  derivative  God,  whilst  bis  appointment  n 
Universal  Judge,  often  declared  by  himself,  and  eorrolio- 
rated   by  that   resurrection,  rendera   him    worthy  of   di'inf 

With  whatever  attention  the  first  part  of  this  discourse  was 
heard,  the  conuluaion  of  it  awakened  the  prejudices  of  rnsnT 
of  Paul's  hearers.  The  doctrine  was  too  dogmatic  for  lit 
Athenian  speculator,  and  too  positive  for  the  Athenian  sceptit- 
There  were  some,  indeed,  who  said,  "  We  will  hear  fhee  again 
on  this  matter ; "  but  the  words  were  perhaps  rather  those  rf 
vague  civility,  than  of  an  earnest  intention  to  purine  dif 
aubjeot  farther.  Small  was  the  effect  which  the  preaching  of 
the  apostle  Paul  produced  in.  Athens.  Sophistry,  intullMtD- 
ality,  and  ViVt,  mb  -^Ttosi.-^   wi  feroudable 
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-whicli  the  gospel  can  be  called  to  encounter.  The  reader  of 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  will 
perceive  with  what  kind  of  impressions  Paul  retired  from 
Athens,  even  before  Silas  had  rejoined  him.  Among  the  few 
who  attached  themselves  to  the  apostle,  were  Bionysius,  a 
member  of  the  Areopagitic  council,  and  Damaris,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  her  name.  We  shall  err  if  we 
judge  of  success  always  by  direct  and  immediate  fruits.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  had  been  heard  in  Athens.  We  doubt 
not  that  that  event  would  be  heralded  far  and  wide  even  by 
the  unbeliever,  and  that  it  bore  a  most  importeuit  share  in 
sapping  the  foundations  of  the  heathenish  system  which  soon 
after  tottered  to  its  fall.  It  would  appear  that  Dionysius 
became  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Athens,  which, 
though  it  might  have  an  existence,  seems  not  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian  to  have  acquired  much  spiritual  strength. 
Quadratus,  who  was  bishop  of  Athens  at  that  time,  and  who 
wrote  two  apologies  for  Christianity,  declares  that  he  found 
the  ohurch  well  nigh  extinct.  But  about  a  hundred  years 
from  the  period  of  the  apostle's  visit,  the  Athenian  church 
was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Origen,  lively  in  its  piety 
and  energetic  in  its  zeal. 

The  fortunes  of  Athens,  subsequent  to  the  Roman  dominion, 
have  been  very  melancholy.     In  the  third  century,  the  city 
v^as  taken  by  the  Goths,  who  were  expelled  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, only  that  the  city  might  be  retaken  by  Alaric,  their 
chief,  who,  it  is  said,  laid  its  stately  structures  in  ruins.     It 
now  sank  into  utter  insignificance,*    and,   though  its  walls 
were  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  Justitian,  yet  from  that  time 
there  is  a  chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries  in  its  history.    In 
the  thirteenth  century  it  emerged  from  oblivion  under  Bald- 
win and  his  crusaders.    After  other  vicissitudes,  an  opulent 
family  of  Florence  became  its  rulers,  and  retained  its  posses- 
sion till  1455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Omar,  a  general  of 
Mohammed  ll,  who  settled  in  it  a  colony,  and  incorporated  it 
with  the  Turkish  Empire.    In  the  year  1687  it  was  captured 
by  the  Venetians,  after  a  short  siege,  during  which  the  Par- 
thenon, then  in  an  almost  perfect  state,  and  the  other  buildings 
of  the  Acropolis,  sustained  great  damage.    After  a  short  in- 
terval, Athens  again  fell    into    the   hands    of   the    Turks. 
Amidst  the  ravages  that  subsequently  took  place,  the  Elgin 


AIBBNI,  A3  BEEN  BY  PAVL  IHE  APOStLE. 

mwblM  vere  rewued  bj  the  nobleman  whose  name  fbej 
bwr,  asd  depoaited  in  the  British  MaBenm. 

In  the  year  1821,  a  struggle  was  made  by  the  people  to 
obtain  independence,  when  Athons  was  again  subjected  to 
all  ihe  horrors  of  war ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  Burprise 
that  HO  many  of  the  magnificent  monuments  of  former  oga 
ehonld  have  escaped  its  violent  assaults.  After  a  con£cl 
citendiog  over  several  yeara,  the  allied  powers  interfered, 
the  battle  of  Navarino  was  fought,  and  subsequent  diplomatie 
arrangements  established  once  more  the  independence  of 
Greece.  The  firet  form  of  government  tried,  which  nu 
republican,  produced  only  anarchy.  The  sovereignly  tcu 
therefore  given  to  Otho,  the  second  son  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria.  On  his  arrival  in  January,  1833,  he  fixed  bit 
capital  and  seat  of  government  at  Athena,  aa  a  tribute  to  Iier 
pre-eminence  in  history  and  the  beanty  of  her  remains, 
rather  than  as  a  military  or  political  arrangement.  He  lias 
eonstructcd,  at  an  immense  ezpcnie,  a  new  palace  of  white 
Fentelio  marble.  It  is  well  situated  on  a.  gently  rising  ground 
outside  the  town,  having  a  fine  portico  in  its  western  front, 
of  the  Uorio  order.  The  new  city  at  present  very  mucli 
resembles  an  Eogliah  provincial  town;  but  the  sites  of  most  of 
Ihe  famous  edifices  of  old  are  still  covered  with  ruins. 
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